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each  memoir  freshness  and  charm.  However,  standard  and  recognized  edi¬ 
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all  oral  history  project  publications.  Since  basically  each  title  is 
for  University  archival  deposit,  such  matters  as  dates,  names,  places, 
and  scientific  terminology  must  be  presented  with  the  utmost  precision. 
Editors  will  rely  on  the  Chicago  Manual  of  Style  (1969)  and  the  project's 
own  style  sheet  to  maintain  an  optimal  printed  version  of  the  spoken 
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To  those  of  my  family,  and  those  who  have  stood  in  place  of 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  life  record  of  a  man  gives  also  a  glimpse  of  his  time,  of  events, 
of  contemporaries,  but  when  expressed  autobiographically  the  life  of  a  man 
reveals  the  man  himself  —  his  values,  his  aspirations,  his  perceptions.  And 
what  a  joy  it  is  to  have  Knowles  Ryerson  tell  of  his  life  and  times  which 
extend  now  into  nine  decades.  References  to  both  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  John 
Kennedy  are  equally  lively  and  personal.  Trips  by  wagon  and  by  jet  aircraft 
are  simply  variations  in  his  travels.  Indeed,  the  broad  scope  of  this  man  is 
the  distinguishing  mark  of  his  memoirs,  and  in  reading  his  recollections  one 
is  repeatedly  impressed  with  the  variety  of  his  interests  and  talents. 

I,  as  a  new  graduate  student,  first  met  Knowles  Ryerson  in  1938  at  Davis 
where  he  had  recently  returned  as  Director  of  the  Davis  Campus  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California,  still  known  in  those  days  as  the  University  Farm.  He 
was  then  in  his  forties,  with  a  wealth  of  vigor,  experience,  associations, 
and  visions,  coupled  with  a  total  unpretentiousness,  which  immediately  caught 
the  attention  of  a  somewhat  uncommitted  graduate  student.  My  personal  recol¬ 
lection  is  of  a  warm  concerned  individual  who  became  a  friend  and  indeed  an 
important  part  of  my  own  life.  Association  with  Knowles  Ryerson  is  seldom 
casual.  His  enthusiasm,  his  kindly  interest,  his  generous  overtures  soon 
permeate  the  lives  of  those  around  him  and  he  is  indeed  a  happily  included 
member  of  a  number  of  different  families  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  When 
my  own  children  speak  with  affection  of  "Uncle  Knowles"  I  am  fully  aware  that 
many  other  children  of  friends  and  associates  also  regard  him  in  the  same  way. 
This  kindly  ability  to  personalize  a  relationship  loses  nothing  in  its  expan¬ 
sive  application.  In  my  World  War  II  years  in  the  Navy,  I  am  certain  I  received 
more  letters  from  Knowles  Ryerson  than  from  any  other  correspondent,  with  the 
exception  of  immediate  family  members.  But  other  former  students  and  colleagues 
at  the  same  time  were  receiving  similar  attention  in  encouraging,  informative 
letters.  Knowles  Ryerson  is  unstinting  in  his  sincere  concern  for  people, 
their  welfare,  their  feelings,  and  their  development. 

These  characteristics  undergird  the  pattern  of  these  unusually  frank 
and  spritely  interviews.  The  many  participants  mentioned  in  these  events  will 
be  rewarded  in  reading  of  Knowles  Ryerson1 s  spontaneous  and  uncalculated 
remembrances.  The  interested  student  of  events  which  were  not  personally 
experienced  will  discover  not  only  dates  and  names,  but  also  nuances  of  inter¬ 
action  which  guided  destinies  of  nations  and  institutions.  The  narrative 
abounds  with  "might  have  beens"  —  the  alternate  locations  of  campuses,  the 
banned  introduction  of  food  plants,  the  nullified  appointments  of  officials. 

But  Knowles  Ryerson fs  good  humor  and  kindliness  keep  out  bitterness  and  regret 
so  that  this  record  of  recall  is  remarkably  free  of  contentiousness. 

The  strife  and  disappointments  are  also  here.  Knowles  Ryerson  is  too 
honest  and  unaffected  to  keep  from  expressing  his  outrage  at  some  actions  in 
Washington  and  his  deep  disappointment  at  some  developments  during  a  period 
at  Davis.  But  he  triumphs  over  these  ruffles  that  occur  in  every  life  and 
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we  become  reconciled,  as  he  does,  to  what  ±s_9  rather  than  regretting  what 
might  have  been. 

Much  of  what  Knowles  Ryerson  tells  in  these  interviews  I  know  from  my 
own  experience,  too,  and  therefore  can  endorse  their  accuracy  of  fact  and 
interpretation.  But  many  of  the  early  incidents  I  know  also  from  having 
heard  him  tell  them  to  me  and  to  others,  so  that  in  reading  the  interviews 
I  feel  I  had  already  experienced  the  event  which  Knowles  had  previously  made 
so  real.  He  displays  almost  total  recall,  not  only  of  names  and  places,  but 
of  phrases  and  conversations.  And  he  knows  what  has  become  of  participants 
in  these  various  dramas  because  he  had  kept  in  touch  with  the  people  involved 
long  after  they  have  left  the  immediate  scene  of  his  own  life. 

When  I  first  came  to  Davis,  an  ambience  was  apparent  and  growing  which 
was  referred  to  vaguely  as  "The  Davis  spirit.1*  This  intangible  characteristic 
of  inter-relationships  at  Davis  referred  to  caring  for  one  another,  encour¬ 
aging  one  another,  rejoicing  or  sorrowing  with  one  another  —  and  in  my  view, 
much  of  the  Davis  spirit  found  its  source  and  strength  in  Knowles  Ryerson. 

Both  he  and  Emma,  his  first  wife,  were  an  important  part  of  the  hospitality 
and  warm  friendliness  extended  to  colleagues  and  students  at  Davis.  The 
Ryerson  home  and  office  were  both  centers  for  visitors,  for  those  with  sudden 
problems,  for  those  needing  a  little  solace  or  perhaps  a  compliment. 

The  reader  will  doubtless  be  impressed,  as  I  continually  am,  with  the 
broad  dimensions  of  this  man  in  several  prospects. 

His  interests  in  astronomy,  in  forestry,  in  foreign  plants  were  each 
backed  by  a  talent  to  carry  him  to  high  excellence  in  the  specific  field. 

His  experience  geographically  involved  every  continent  of  the  world  and 
many  of  the  archipelagoes.  His  efforts  helped  to  change  the  terrain  itself 
in  California,  in  the  South  Pacific,  in  Haiti,  in  northern  Africa. 

His  experience  historically  includes  active  involvement  in  World  War  I 
and  World  War  II;  he  saw  Halley’s  comet  in  1910  and  my  personal  prediction 
is  that  when  it  returns  again  in  1986,  he  will  be  among  those  observing  it. 

His  personal  association  with  people  ranges  from  the  luminaries  in  poli¬ 
tics,  through  the  great  names  in  his  professions  in  agriculture,  to  the 
children  in  those  early  rural  youth  programs  and  his  fraternity  brothers  for 
whom  he  was  food  manager. 

The  only  area  of  his  life  in  which  I  do  not  discern  range,  vicissitudes, 
or  variety  is  in  the  character  of  this  man.  His  unfaltering  concern  for 
people,  his  disregard  for  his  own  first  interests,  his  buoyant  enthusiasm  for 
improvement,  his  optimism  and  his  faith  in  his  fellow  man  are  the  threads  of 
continuity  which  give  the  fiber  and  pattern  to  his  life.  He  mentions  on 
several  occasions  that  he  did  not  like  "administration.**  In  my  own  observation 
of  him  as  an  administrator,  he  sometimes  put  people  ahead  of  paper.  He  might 
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go  to  a  funeral  or  a  wedding  instead  of  writing  a  particular  memorandum  or 
settling  conclusively  a  departmental  dispute.  But  a  higher  judge  than  we 
are  will  decide  the  merit  of  this  proclivity.  I  would  take  nothing  of  price 
for  the  really  blessed  experience  of  having  Knowles  Ryerson  in  my  own  life, 
and  there  are  legions  who  would  join  me  in  this  declaration. 

In  the  sweep  of  these  interviews,  one  learns  of  Knowles’  early  years 
when  as  an  orphan  he  sought  and  found  a  number  of  magnanimous  surrogate 
mothers;  when  he  developed  substitute  families  in  clubs,  in  fraternities,  in 
his  graduate  students;  when  he  pursued  knowledge  and  truth  beyond  the  confines 
of  the  customary  academic  degrees.  Then  in  the  latest  years,  one  finds 
Knowles  with  his  second  wife,  Edith,  a  truly  remarkable  individual  in  her 
own  right  who  has  been  a  longtime  family  friend  through  the  years,  and  his 
new  family  of  children  and  grandchildren;  with  a  dormitory  bearing  his  name 
and  an  honorary  degree  from  his  beloved  University  of  California,  honors 
worthily  generated  by  his  remarkable  accomplishments.  He  has  earned  content¬ 
ment,  a  sense  of  abundance  and  fulfillment,  an  aurora  of  satisfaction.  All 
his  friends  rejoice  in  these  circumstances  for  Knowles  Ryerson. 

Through  years  to  come,  many,  many  persons  will  be  indebted  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California  for  its  commitment  to  this  mammoth  project  of  an  oral 
history  record.  The  decision  to  make  an  oral  history  can  be  a  simple  affirm¬ 
ative;  to  carry  out  the  decision  with  such  style  and  thoroughness  is  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  undertaking.  Mrs.  Joann  Leach  Larkey,  a  life-time  friend  for  whom 
I  have  the  greatest  admiration,  was  the  interviewer  of  Knowles  Ryerson.  She 
merits  special  acknowledgment  for  her  perspicacity  in  the  order  of  questions, 
the  facilitating  comment,  the  easing  remark. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  and  enthusiasm  that  I  introduce  and  commend 
to  the  reader’s  enjoyment  and  edification  this  oral  autobiography  of  ray 
friend  Knowles  Ryerson. 


John  W.  Oswald 
President 

Pennsylvania  State  University 
University  Park,  Pennsylvania 


July,  1977 
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SUPPLEMENTAL  COMMENTS 


To  be  invited  to  add  some  comments  to  John  Oswald’s  perceptive  intro¬ 
duction  of  Knowles  A.  Ryerson  is  an  invitation  which  I  gladly  accept. 

I  met  Knowles  shortly  after  he  was  appointed  Director  of  the  branch  of 
the  College  of  Agriculture  at  Davis,  but  I  did  not  become  well  acquainted  with 
him  until  after  he  became  Dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  on  the  Berkeley 
Campus.  My  appreciation  of  him  as  a  colleague  and  friend  has  grown  over  the 
years . 

No  one  in  the  entire  University  of  California  whom  I  have  known — and  I 
have  known  a  great  many — could  as  appropriately  entitle  his  or  her  memoir 
The  World  Is  My  Campus  as  Knowles  Ryerson.  Throughout  his  long  and  illus¬ 
trious  career,  his  work  in  foreign  lands  was  interspaced  and  interwoven  with 
his  work  in  this  country. 

At  his  retirement  dinner  which  Knowles  says  was  ”a  night  to  remember,” 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  presenting  him  with  a  bound  volume  of  331  letters. 

The  outpouring  of  esteem  and  affection  in  those  letters  tells  of  ”a  life  to 
remember.” 

Seventy-five  of  the  letters  were  from  persons  in  33  different  foreign 
countries.  Typical  are  the  following  excerpts  from  three  of  them: 

From  Sukhum  Thirawat,  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Thailand: 

”The  agricultural  programs  which  you  initiated  in  1951  as  the  first 
agricultural  officer  and  concurrently  acting  chief  of  the  U.S.  Mutual 
Security  Agency  to  Thailand  . . .  have  benefited  the  Thai  farmers  and 
the  overall  economy  of  the  country  in  no  small  measure,  to  the  heart¬ 
felt  gratitude  of  the  Thai’s.” 

From  C.  G.  R.  McKay,  New  Zealand  Commissioner,  South  Pacific  Commission: 

”It  comes  to  few  to  be  loved  by  everyone,  but  you  are  one  of  that  rare 
band.  It  brings  you  the  warm  affection  of  the  thousands  who  know  you. 

To  all  of  us  it  brings  enrichment  in  learning  from  you  how  Christian 
charity  and  love  of  one’s  fellowman  can  be  the  constant  stimulus  to 
practical  efforts  and  their  deep  satisfaction.” 

From  Douglas  R.  A.  Eden,  New  South  Wales,  Australia: 

”An  abounding  humanity  which  you  possess  and  the  genuine  friendliness 
which  you  invariably  extended  to  all  races  in  the  innumerable  countries 
which  you  visited  in  your  professional  capacity  has  earned  for  you  an 
ambassadorial  status  in  agriculture  for  your  country.  The  way  to  good¬ 
will  which  your  visits  stirred  has  been  immeasurable.” 
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Knowles  A.  Ryerson  has  traveled  to  many  lands,  always  helping  people. 
Everywhere  he  went  he  made  numerous  friends  among  the  lowly  as  well  as 
among  the  great.  He  truly  served  as  an  ambassador  of  goodwill  for  his 
University  and  for  his  country. 


Harry  R.  Wellman 

Professor  of  Agricultural  Economics,  Emeritus 
Vice  President  of  the  University,  Emeritus 


July,  1977 
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INTERVIEW  HISTORY  AND  IMPRESSIONS  OF  KNOWLES  A.  RYERSON 


Completion  of  the  oral  biography  of  Knowles  A.  Ryerson  provides  a  double 
bonus  to  the  growing  collection  of  memoirs  compiled  by  the  Oral  History  Center 
at  UC  Davis,  which  is  dedicated  to  the  preservation  of  resource  material  per¬ 
taining  both  to  historical  development  of  the  Davis  campus  of  the  University 
of  California  and  to  California  agriculture,  in  general.  In  this  particular 
instance,  the  scope  of  the  Ryerson  memoir  is  even  broader,  when  one  considers 
the  significant  contributions  this  man  has  made  to  national  and  international 
agriculture. 

Originally,  because  of  limited  funds,  it  was  determined  by  a  faculty 
advisory  committee  that  the  Ryerson  interviews  should  principally  cover  the 
years  1937  through  1952,  a  period  during  which  he  was  the  resident  administrator 
of  the  Davis  campus.  However,  a  generous  donation  from  the  Albert  J.  Thille 
Foundation  made  it  possible  to  include  a  detailed  biography  of  a  many  faceted 
career. 

Let  me  begin  by  saying  that  I  consider  it  an  honor  to  have  been  selected 
as  the  interviewer  of  Dean  Ryerson.  Having  grown  up  as  the  daughter  of  a  Davis 
faculty  member,  I  had  known  and  admired  him  since  childhood.  Then,  like  all 
students  at  Davis,  I  felt  his  special  influence  as  a  Cal  Aggie  freshman  in 
19£7.  Five  years  later,  as  a  receptionist  in  the  agricultural  offices  at  UC 
Berkeley,  I  saw  how  efficiently  he  carried  out  his  administrative  responsibili¬ 
ties  in  spite  of  the  disappointment  I  knew  he  felt  at  having  to  leave  the 
Davis  campus  in  1952.  Yet,  like  many  who  knew  him  as  the  friendly,  warmhearted 
dean,  I  had  never  known  him  well,  nor  fully  appreciated  his  special  talents  and 
deep  regard  for  others,  until  after  this  oral  history  project  began  some  three 
years  ago.  During  the  intervening  years,  a  close  association  with  Dean  and 
Mrs.  Ryerson  has  been  personally  rewarding  in  many  ways. 

Characteristically,  Dean  Ryerson  viewed  the  prospective  interviews  as  an 
opportunity  to  read  into  the  record  the  contributions  of  those  friends  and 
colleagues  whom  he  continues  to  credit  for  many  of  the  successes  of  his  own 
career.  Likewise,  the  University  of  California,  whose  expansion  he  has  wit¬ 
nessed  since  he  was  a  student  at  Berkeley  in  1910,  figures  prominently  in  this 
epic  tale.  As  he  himself  acknowledged  at  a  1975  dedication  ceremony  honoring 
his  contributions  to  world  peace  and  understanding,  ,fI  am  especially  indebted 
to  this  University  and  this  community  (Berkeley).  Beginning  in  student  days, 
through  two  world  wars  and  a  couple  of  revolutions,  during  service  in  many 
parts  of  the  world,  every  single  project  and  operation  was  carried  out  in 
association  with  some  former  college  associates  —  fellow  students,  faculty, 
and  later,  students  of  my  own."  Truly  a  "Son  of  California,"  Dean  Ryerson's 
university  association  was  the  unifying  thread  in  his  long  career  —  during 
military  service,  then  as  a  plantsman  and  agricultural  educator,  an  agricultural 
extension  specialist,  a  plant  explorer  and  USDA  bureau  chief,  a  university 
administrator,  and  an  international  consultant. 
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Prior  to  the  tape-recorded  interviews,  I  had  my  first  meeting  with  Dean 
Ryerson  at  the  UC  Davis  Library  on  April  11,  1974.  A  glance  at  the  outlines 
he  subsequently  prepared  gave  us  both  to  understand  that  a  review  of  his 
eventful  life  would  be  a  major  undertaking,  although  neither  of  us  could  have 
anticipated  that  some  fifteen  hundred  pages  of  transcript  would  be  forthcoming. 

My  own  preparations  took  me  to  varied  sources  in  the  university  archives, 
to  government  publications  and  books  about  the  New  Deal  Era,  and  to  oral  bio¬ 
graphies  of  other  key  persons  in  the  university  system,  namely  Frank  Adams, 

James  H.  Corley,  Claude  B.  Hutchison,  Walter  C.  Lowdermilk,  Peter  J.  Shields, 
and  Robert  M.  Underhill.  I  also  had  personal  interviews  with  a  number  of 
colleagues  who  knew  Dean  Ryerson  well,  including  Harry  R.  Wellman  and  John 
W.  Oswald,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  their  personalized  introductions  to 
this  memoir,  Lysle  D.  Leach,  Harold  G.  Reiber,  James  H.  Shideler,  Howard  B. 
Shontz,  and  others. 

When  I  arrived  for  my  first  visit  to  the  Ryersons1  Berkeley  home  on  May 
10,  1974,  tape-recorder  in  hand,  I  received  a  warm  welcome.  After  a  tour  of 
their  house  and  spectacularly  beautiful  garden,  I  was  shown  to  a  spacious 
study  where  our  interviews  would  be  held.  The  room,  commanding  a  sweeping 
view  of  San  Francisco  Bay,  has  interior  walls  that  are  showcases  for  treasured 
books,  photographs  and  momentos  from  all  over  the  world.  Dean  Ryerson1 s 
glass-topped  desk  serves  both  as  a  busy  work  center  and  a  display  area  for 
family  photos.  A  nearby  table  was  generally  covered  with  neat  stacks  of  cor¬ 
respondence  and  "projects  in  progress.11 

I  was  barely  seated  in  a  comfortable  chair  when  Mrs.  Ryerson  came  in  to 
serve  hot  coffee  and  homemade  goodies  which  we  enjoyed  together.  Dean  Ryerson 
and  I  were  then  left  to  our  tape-recording  until  we  were  called  to  a  delicious 
lunch,  served  family-style  in  a  gardenside  room  off  the  kitchen.  This  sequence 
of  events  was  repeated  during  subsequent  interviews  and  I  truly  appreciated 
the  Ryersons1  gracious  hospitality. 

Because  I  traveled  the  distance  from  Davis  to  Berkeley,  we  usually  returned 
to  the  study  for  another  hour  or  so  of  taping  after  lunch.  Frequently  the  inter¬ 
views  ended  when  we  either  ran  out  of  tape  or  the  interviewer,  not  the  narrator, 
showed  signs  of  fatigue. 

Dean  Ryerson,  at  age  84,  was  in  relatively  good  health  and  displayed  a 
remarkable  memory  for  names,  dates  and  memorable  events  in  his  life.  He  was 
a  willing  narrator  and  between  May  10  and  November  8,  1974,  usually  at  weekly 
intervals,  we  compiled  fifteen  tapes,  during  a  total  of  eighteen  interviews, 
each  lasting  from  two  to  three  hours.  Two  of  the  taping  sessions  were  held  at 
the  UC  Davis  Library  on  days  he  was  also  attending  meetings  to  plan  for  future 
development  of  the  University  Arboretum  at  Davis. 

Without  exception,  responses  to  my  questioning  were  spontaneous  and  Dean 
Ryerson  made  no  effort  to  avoid  controversial  subjects,  even  though  some  were 
painful  to  recall.  He  seemed  anxious  to  state  his  own  view  of  his  confron¬ 
tation  with  Henry  A.  Wallace  in  1934  and  of  recurring  controversies  involving 
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the  University  of  California.  To  this  end,  until  after  conclusion  of  our 
interviews,  he  purposefully  refrained  from  reading  the  oral  biographies  I 
had  consulted  so  that  his  remarks  wouldn’t  sound  like  rebuttal  in  cases  of 
disagreement.  And  it  is  a  tribute  to  the  man  that  he  could  find  humor  in 

ev£n  the  unhappiest  pages  of  his  life  story.  Many  of  his  remarks  were  punct¬ 

uated  with  hearty  laughter,  but  there  were  emotional  moments  too.  We  were 
both  in  tears  before  he  finished  telling  about  the  wounded  Japanese-American 
veteran  of  WW  II;  and  the  closeness  of  his  ties  to  the  Davis  campus  were  re¬ 
stated  poignantly  throughout  our  interviews.  Should  the  final  text  seem 

unduly  long,  it  is  because  I  was  an  eager  listener  to  the  series  of  interest¬ 

ing  events  that  unfolded. 

I  should  also  note  that  the  final  two  interviews  were  actually  conducted 
with  Dr.  Howard  G.  MacMillan,  Dean  Ryerson  being  an  interested  third  party 
to  those  discussions.  In  1934,  Dr.  MacMillan  was  a  USDA  plant  explorer  who 
was  sent  by  Ryerson,  then  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  on  an  ill- 
fated  expedition  into  the  Gobi  Desert  in  search  of  drought  resistant  plants 
to  combat  Dust  Bowl  conditions  in  the  U.S.  Forty  years  later,  he  was  able 
to  give  a  remarkably  detailed  account  of  that  expedition  onto  the  Mongolian 
plains,  of  the  diplomatic  complications  that  arose  in  Japanese-occupied 
Manchuria  when  Russian-born  Nicholas  Roerich  claimed  to  be  in  charge  of  the 
USDA  men  he  never  met,  and  of  the  consequences  following  the  expedition’s 
recall  by  Agriculture  Secretary  Henry  A.  Wallace.  It  was  intended  that  these 
remarks,  which  are  additive  to  Dean  Ryerson’ s  analysis  of  his  own  confron¬ 
tation  with  Secretary  Wallace  over  Roerich’s  involvement,  would  become  an 
appendix  in  this  volume.  Regrettably,  the  length  of  the  Ryerson  interview 
made  that  impractical.  Funds  permitting,  the  edited  MacMillan  transcript 
will  be  retyped  and  held  on  reserve  for  interested  scholars,  together  with 
an  illustrated  report  of  the  1934  field  operations  and  a  large  collections  of 
papers,  correspondence  and  photographs  that  Dr.  MacMillan  has  kindly  donated 
to  the  UC  Davis  Library. 

Transcription  of  the  tapes  was  accomplished  and  the  editing  process  was 
hardly  underway  when  Dean  Ryerson  was  forced  to  undergo  surgery  and  a  course 
of  radiation  therapy  that  successfully  combatted  a  malignancy.  However,  his 
recuperation  was  slow  and  we  are  deeply  indebted  to  Mrs.  Ryerson  for  her 
cheerful  assistance  in  editing  the  transcript  and  preparing  an  index  of  the 
many  names  who  figure  in  this  biography.  Due  to  the  scope  of  these  interviews 
and  the  natural  tendency  of  the  narrator  to  let  one  good  story  remind  him  of 
another,  it  became  apparent  that  a  good  deal  of  topographical  editing  would 
be  required.  Hence,  a  second  draft  was  prepared  and  given  a  final  reading 
before  publication  by  a  fully  recovered  Dean  Ryerson.  He  has  further  agreed 
to  bequeath  to  the  UC  Davis  Library  his  own  papers,  many  of  which  document 
his  oral  biography. 

As  a  guide  to  readers  who  may  be  interested  in  specific  subjects,  I  have 
prepared  a  more  detailed  Table  of  Contents  than  is  customary.  The  Index  was 
developed  to  complement  the  Table  of  Contents  and  as  a  complete  reference  to 
names  included  in  the  text. 
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I  am  deeply  indebted  to  Joan  Annette,  who  transcribed  the  Ryerson  inter¬ 
views  at  Berkeley;  to  Lois  Smith  of  the  UC  Davis  Oral  History  Center,  who 
meticulously  prepared  the  second  draft  and  final  text;  and  to  Norma  Jensen, 
Helen  Guillou  and  Evelyn  Speith,  who  volunteered  to  assist  with  the  proof¬ 
reading.  As  interviewer-editor,  I  accept  responsibility  for  any  errors  and 
I  trust  that  "The  World  Is  My  Campus"  will  provide  pleasurable  reading  for 
one  and  all. 


Joann  L.  Larkey 
September  10,  1977 
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Larkey : 

Ryerson: 

Larkey: 

Ryerson: 

Larkey: 

Ryerson: 


I  EARLY  YEARS 


Family  Background 


I  understand  you  are  a  native  of  Seattle,  Washington.  Did  you 
spend  your  early  life  there? 

My  early  life  there  is  very  hazy  because  we  left  for  Southern 
California  about  the  time  I  was  three. 

Had  your  parents  lived  in  the  Northwest  for  some  time? 

Yes,  although  they  were  both  New  Englanders:  my  father,  Will 
[William]  Augustus  Ryerson,  was  born  in  Maine,  and  my  mother  Jessie 
Knowles  Ryerson,  in  Vermont.  My  mother  was  raised  in  Minnesota 
where  her  father  was  reputed  to  have  been  the  first  white  doctor. 

Her  father  was  a  Quaker. 

Was  Knowles  a  family  name? 

That  was  my  mother’s  family  name.  Her  father,  Nathan  H.  Knowles, 
was  the  Minnesota  doctor.  I  have  his  initials  on  a  little  leather 
trunk  in  which  he  carried  his  medical  equipment  in  his  buckboard. 

The  initials  NHK  are  brass. 

He  left  some  of  his  medical  books  and  some  of  his  old  instru¬ 
ments  in  the  little  trunk  to  me,  hoping  I  might  be  a  doctor.  I 
don’t  remember  him  as  he  died  not  long  after  I  was  born.  I  am  going 
to  give  the  trunk  to  the  Minnesota  Medical  Association,  if  they  want 
it  and  if  their  records  show  that  he  was  the  first  white  doctor.  I 
used  to  have  some  old  forceps  for  pulling  teeth  and  other  things,  but 
they  have  long  since  disappeared  in  all  the  moves  after  my  mother’s 
death.  I  am  still  surprised  that  the  little  leather-bound  trunk 
remains ! 


I  do  not  know  exactly  when  my  parents  went  to  the  Northwest. 
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Larkey : 

And  I  understand  your  Ryerson  ancestors  came  from  Holland. 

Ryerson: 

Yes.  According  to  genealogy  that  has  been  published,"^  they  were 
Norwegians  who  came  down  to  Holland,  and  were  there  for  about  three 
hundred  years.  That  is  about  as  long  as  the  Dutch  could  stand  them, 

I  guess,  because  when  America  was  discovered  they  said,  uMove  on!" 
They  moved  to  New  Amsterdam. 

The  father  of  Johnny  [John  W.]  Adriance,  one  of  my  classmates 
at  Davis,  cooperated  with  the  Chicago  Ryersons  in  supplying  infor¬ 
mation  on  that  geneology.  Two  brothers,  Adrian  and  Martin,  came 
over  from  Holland.  Martin  was  the  older  one  so  he  took  the  Ryerson 
name,  and  of  course  Adrian  became  Adriance,  and  not  Ryerson.  So 
when  the  genealogy  book  came  out,  it  includes  the  Adriance  family. 

My  father’s  mother,  Genevera  Deering  Ryerson,  and  one  of  his 
brothers,  Eugene,  were  in  Iowa.  They  moved  to  Southern  California 
after  my  parents  moved  there.  My  grandmother  stayed  in  California 
until  after  World  War  I.  Then  she  finally  went  back  to  Osage,  Iowa, 
where  she  and  her  husband  [Henry  Augustus  Ryerson]  had  moved  from 
Maine  in  1865.  He  was  mustered  out  of  the  army  in  Boston  in  1865 
and  died  in  1869.  She  was  a  Deering — a  first  cousin  of  William 
Deering,  founder  of  the  Deering  Harvester  Company. 

Her  cousin,  a  millionaire,  had  a  fabulous  place  in  Florida. 

He  used  to  invite  her  down  but  she  wouldn’t  go!  She  wouldn’t  move 
in  that  kind  of  company.  She  was  a  very  independent  old  lady,  quite 
a  matriarch. 

Larkey: 

The  son  Eugene  who  lived  with  her  never  married.  He  went  back  to 
Iowa,  too,  and  they  both  passed  on  there. 

What  did  your  father  do? 

Ryerson: 

He  was  a  jeweler.  I  thought  he  was  in  the  grocery  business,  but  my 
brother  said  he  was  in  the  jewelry  business. 

Larkey: 

Was  this  in  Seattle? 

Ryerson: 

This  was  in  Seattle.  We  lived  in  Snohomish,  which  was  a  suburb  and 
not  far  from  Everett.  My  sister,  Genevera  Irene,  was  born  there. 

That  was  one  of  the  first  places  I  remember. 

There  was  a  very  famous  old  Indian  squaw,  who  was  quite  a 
character — so  much  so  that  her  picture  was  on  a  plate  which  was 

"''Edward  L.  Ryerson,  The  Ryerson  Genealogy,  Ed.  A.  L.  Holman  (Privately 
printed,  1916). 
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Ryerson: 


Larkey : 
Ryerson: 


Larkey: 


Ryerson: 

Larkey : 
Ryerson: 


sold  in  stores.  She  was  quite  a  friend  of  my  mother,  and  I 
remember  her  because  she  used  to  come  around  to  the  kitchen 
and  sit  and  chew  the  rag  with  my  mother.  We  had  one  of  those 
plates,  but  it  has  long  since  disappeared.  Recently  in  a  brochure 
advertising  a  new  history  of  the  Northwest  her  picture,  bandana 
tied  over  her  head,  was  featured — the  same  one  that  was  used  on 
the  plates. 

There  was  a  heavy  snow  storm,  and  I  remember  Harold,  my  older 
brother,  and  my  father  making  a  snowman  out  in  the  yard. 

One  of  my  mother’s  sisters  (Elizabeth — Aunt  Lizzie)  had  a 
farm  near  Friday  Harbor  in  Puget  Sound. 

On  one  of  the  San  Juan  Islands? 

Yes.  I  have  a  very  vivid  recollection  of  that  because  we  were 
getting  ready  to  move  to  California  and  my  mother  had  left  me  there 
while  she  was  home  in  Seattle  packing.  Green  corn-on-the-cob  came 
in,  and  I,  as  a  youngster,  just  gorged  on  it.  I  was  sicker  than 
anything  and  I  can  remember  wishing  for  my  mother!  It’s  an  odd 
thing,  but  I  was  almost  an  adult  before  I  would  eat  corn  again. 

I  can’t  get  enough  of  it  now. 

I  remember  that  farm  and  the  water  around  it,  but  that’s 
about  all  as  I  was  very  young. 

Your  birth  date  was  October  17,  1892. 


Family  Relocates  in  Southern  California 


In  about  1895,  when  my  sister  was  just  an  infant,  we  moved  to 
Southern  California. 

Was  your  father  in  business  in  Southern  California  also? 

Well,  he  was  for  a  while,  but  during  the  gold  rush  he  went  to 
Alaska.  When  he  came  back  I  don’t  know  what  business  he  was  in, 
but  he  was  still  with  us  in  1898  when  the  Maine  was  sunk  at  the 
start  of  the  Spanish-American  War. 

We  were  living  in  Sierra  Madre  by  that  time.  On  the  4th  of 
July  we  had  fireworks,  and  my  dad  was  shooting  cannon  crackers  for 
us.  They  had  double  fuses,  and  he  was  watching  one  but  not  the 
other.  As  he  reared  back  to  throw  it,  it  went  off  and  nearly  blew 
his  ear  off.  That’s  the  last  time  I  remember  seeing  my  father. 
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Ryerson: 


Larkey : 
Ryerson: 

Larkey: 

Ryerson: 


Larkey : 
Ryerson: 


because  he  went  back  north  soon  after  this,  leaving  my  mother  and 
us  three  children. 

We  moved  from  Sierra  Madre  down  to  Los  Angeles,  and  my  mother 
started  a  boarding  house.  She  had  been  a  school  teacher,  but  a 
married  woman  wasn’t  permitted  to  teach  school  in  those  days.  So 
running  the  boarding  house  was  about  the  only  thing  that  she  could 
do.  It  broke  her  health  and  she  developed  TB.  That’s  how  we  came 
to  go  to  the  desert,  to  Banning. 

For  her  health? 

Yes,  but  it  was  too  late:  we  came  back  to  Pasadena,  and  she  passed 
away  there. 

How  old  were  you  at  that  time? 

I  was  eleven. 

That  short  time  out  at  Banning  started  my  interest  in  biology. 
We  were  there  on  the  edge  of  the  desert — a  jumping  off  place.  There 
was  no  road  beyond  Banning.  There  wasn’t  even  a  buckboard  track  to 
Indio. 

Was  there  a  town  there  at  that  time? 

Oh  yes,  Banning  was  a  health  resort  and  a  fruit-growing  center. 

We  got  fairly  early  fruit  there.  It  was  high — close  to  2500  feet, 
with  very  dry  air.  The  desert  came  right  up  to  the  edge  of  town, 
and  it  was  our  playground.  There  were  miles  of  wild  flowers  in 
the  spring — you’ve  never  seen  anything  like  it.  The  cacti  and  the 
Joshua  trees  were  everywhere. 


New  Friends  in  the  Desert 


Our  playmates,  of  course,  were  the  Indian  kids  from  the  Protrero 
Indian  Reservation  and  the  Mexican  youngsters  from  the  work  train 
which  sidetracked  at  Cabazon  six  miles  below  Banning. 

Cabazon  is  still  nothing  much.  Of  course  the  highway  goes 
through  it  now,  but  there  was  only  a  buckboard  track  to  it  then. 

The  railroad  station  agent,  Mr.  Bailiff,  had  three  or  four 
youngsters  who  would  come  up  to  Banning  on  Sunday  afternoon  or  early 
Monday  morning  for  school.  They  had  a  house  next  to  ours.  The 
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Ryerson: 


Larkey : 
Ryerson: 

Larkey : 
Ryerson: 


Larkey : 
Ryerson: 


daughter,  who  was  only  thirteen  or  fourteen,  kept  house  for  herself 
and  her  two  brothers  during  the  week  and  on  Fridays  they  would  go 
home  by  buckboard  to  Cabazon.  Sometimes  my  brother  and  I  used  to 
go  back  with  them,  following  the  buckboard  track  through  the  cacti. 

Of  course,  we  would  go  bird  egg  hunting,  too,  and  we  acquired 
a  lot  of  pets.  I  look  back  at  my  mother  with  great  respect  and 
admiration:  she  was  either  a  consummate  actress,  or  she  had  a  real 

genuine  interest  (which  Ifm  sure  she  had,  because  she  wouldn’t  pre¬ 
sume  anything),  because,  as  sick  as  she  was,  if  my  brother  or  I  went 
in  the  house  with  a  snake  around  our  necks,  a  horned  toad  in  our 
hands,  or  a  desert  turtle,  it  was  all  right  with  her.  I  never  re¬ 
call  her  once  saying,  "Well,  just  take  that  out;  I  don’t  want  to  see 
it.”  No,  she  was  right  in  there  with  everything  we  did. 

She  must  have  been  very  brave  (laughter). 

She  was  brave,  because  she  took  on  the  job  of  trying  to  support 
three  kids  and  herself.  It  broke  her  health. 

You  said  you  didn’t  hear  from  your  father  again.  He  didn’t  send  help? 

He  did  the  last  year  when  he  sent  a  few  things.  He  may  have  before, 
but  I  just  don’t  remember.  However,  as  sick  as  my  mother  was,  she 
divorced  him  that  last  year.  Grandma  Ryerson,  who  was  his  mother, 
was  pretty  bitter  about  that.  Mother  talked  with  me  one  day  and 
said  that  she  wouldn’t  live  the  winter  out.  She  said  she  wanted  me 
to  know  what  would  happen,  and  that  we  would  then  be  with  Grandmother. 
After  her  divorce  she  changed  her  mind.  Well,  she  lived  that  winter 
out,  and  into  another  one.  But  when  she  died,  the  spring  of  1903, 
my  sister  and  I  went  to  live  with  our  guardian,  Frank  Thompson. 

My  brother  was  already  working  for  a  jeweler  in  Pasadena,  so  he 
had  his  room  and  board  there. 

Was  he  the  eldest? 

Yes.  Harold  [Swain  Ryerson]  is  four  years  older  than  I.  There 
were  three  of  us;  I  was  the  middle  one.  My  sister,  Genevera,  is 
two  years  younger. 

Harold  married  a  very  talented  girl.  Ryersons  aren’t  over¬ 
supplied  with  brains,  but  when  they  marry  them,  they  ought  to  hang 
on  to  them!  Her  name  was  Florence  Willard  Ryerson.  She  wrote 
plays  for  Helen  Hayes,  now  called  the  ’’first  lady  of  the  stage” 

(who’s  about  eighty  now,  and  this  year  was  given  the  Cosmos  Club’s 
Distinguished  Service  Award — the  first  woman  to  receive  it)*  Earlier, 

I  know  she  played  in  Elizabeth,  the  Queen,  which  Florence  wrote  for 
her.  Harold’s  marriage,  however,  broke  up. 
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Ryerson: 


Larkey : 

Ryerson: 


Their  son  is  now  U.S.  commercial  attache  at  our  embassy  in 
Mexico.  He  has  had  a  very  successful  career  in  business  and  the 
foreign  service  in  Latin  America. 

My  sister  was  raised  by  my  paternal  grandmother  and  I  saw 
her  infrequently,  except  for  a  few  months  after  our  mother’s 
death  when  we  both  lived  with  my  guardian.  She  attended  Hollywood 
High  School,  studied  voice,  and  married  Gilbert  Hoskins  (now  deceased). 
They  have  two  daughters:  one  single,  one  married  who  has  one  son  and 
a  daughter. 

Our  guardian  was  an  old  boyhood  friend  of  my  mother  from 
Minnesota — a  wonderful  chap.  He  lost  both  of  his  legs  in  a  rail¬ 
road  accident.  Artificial  limbs  in  those  days  were  very  heavy, 
and  yet  he  developed  a  real  estate  business.  He  drove  a  horse, 
had  a  jersey  cow  and  chickens.  He  and  his  wife  had  two  children 
of  their  own,  yet  they  were  willing  to  take  us  on. 

When  school  began  I  went  to  live  with  Mrs.  [Hester  T.] 

Griffith  and  her  husband  Elijah  in  Los  Angeles,  where  they  lived 
next  to  my  mother’s  old  boarding  house.  In  the  spring  we  went  out 
to  their  ranch  in  North  Glendale. 

Glendale,  located  west  of  Pasadena,  was  just  a  country  town 
with  one  grocery  store.  It  was  a  fruit  center,  and  we  had  a  small 
apricot  orchard,  a  grape  vineyard  and  an  acre  or  two  of  watermelons. 

Mr.  Griffith  had  his  contracting  business  in  the  city,  and 
Mrs.  Griffith  was  county  president  of  the  WCTU  [Women’s  Christian 
Temperance  Union],  so  they  were  in  town  practically  every  day,  and 
I  was  on  the  ranch  alone. 

I  went  to  a  two-room  school  in  West  Glendale.  There  were  two 
of  us  in  the  sixth  grade,  a  girl  and  myself.  We  had  a  wonderful 
teacher  in  Mrs.  Ryan,  the  principal  who  also  taught  the  four  upper 
grades. 

I  went  to  Pasadena  for  the  eighth  grade  and  lived  with  my 
guardian  again  because  it  was  a  better  school.  That  summer  I  went 
back  to  the  ranch  but  the  Griffiths  were  moving  to  Venice  [California], 
and  my  brother  took  me  back  with  him  to  Pasadena.  I  lived  with  "Aunt” 
Jennie,  Miss  Jennie  Deyo ,  a  Latin  teacher,  for  the  year. 

Did  you  work  for  your  board  and  room  when  you  were  living  with  her, 
or  did  she  just  offer  you  her  home? 

She  offered  me  her  home.  Her  mother  and  stepfather  also  lived  with 
her.  I  worked  in  the  yard,  and  helped  as  much  as  I  could.  I  also 
mowed  lawns  for  the  neighbors. 
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Ryerson: 

I  also  got  acquainted  with  a  wonderful  person  that  you  would 
have  enjoyed  knowing  too.  She  was  a  Mrs.  Mary  Patterson  Manly,  who 
was  Miss  Deyo’s  teacher  from  Wellesley  and  lived  close  by.  She  had 
a  son  a  little  older  than  I.  Her  husband  had  also  been  a  teacher 
at  Wellesley,  but  he  had  long  been  dead.  ’’Mother”  Manly  was  a  great, 
great  person.  She  lived  within  six  months  of  being  one  hundred. 

She  took  as  much  interest  in  me  as  she  did  in  her  own  son’s  career. 

I  used  to  mow  her  lawn,  beat  her  carpets,  and  help  with  other  small 
jobs.  She  later  went  to  a  retirement  home  in  Claremont — Pilgrim 

Place — that  was  primarily  for  retired  ministers,  missionaries  and 
teachers.  I  used  to  drop  in  to  see  her  whenever  I  went  south  from 
Davis.  The  first  question  she  would  always  ask  was,  nHow  are  the 
students  at  Davis?”  She  was  interested  in  young  people  to  the  end. 

It  was  just  like  a  benediction  to  talk  to  her.  She  was  always  look¬ 
ing  ahead  until  the  time  she  died.  Mrs.  Manly’s  father  was  a  close 
friend  of  Senator  Justin  S.  Morrill  of  Vermont — author  of  the  Morrill 
Land  Grand  Act  of  1862.  As  a  young  girl  Mrs.  Manly  visited  Washington 
with  her  father  and  Senator  Morrill  gave  her  a  photograph  of  himself. 
Once  when  I  was  visiting  her  during  my  Davis  years,  whe  gave  me  that 
photograph  saying,  ’’This  should  be  yours,  as  you  are  now  head  of  a 
land  grant  college  campus.”  When  I  retired  I  gave  the  photo  to  the 
Davis  campus  library. 

Larkey : 

It’s  a  joy  to  know  people  like  that. 

Ryerson: 

Oh,  it  is!  I’ve  been  very  lucky  that  way.  I  was  thinking  this 
weekend  about  the  number  of  people  who  have  stood  in  the  place  of 
mother  for  me.  There  was  Mrs.  Manly,  and  the  two  teachers  Miss 

Deyo  and  Miss  [Amina]  McNaughton — all  like  a  mother  to  me. 

Larkey: 

Miss  McNaughton  was  the  other  teacher  with  whom  you  lived  later  on? 

Ryerson: 

Yes,  the  one  I  lived  with  for  seven  years.  I  lived  with  her  from 
my  sophomore  year  in  high  school  until  her  death  almost  seven  years 
later.  Miss  McNaughton  was  an  early  graduate  of  Stanford,  where 
she  took  a  master’s  degree  in  botany.  But  she  was  teaching  math 
in  Pasadena  high  school.  My  freshman  year,  when  I  was  living  with 

Aunt  Jennie,  I  had  freshman  algebra  with  her. 

Larkey : 

So  she  had  quite  an  influence  on  you. 

Ryerson: 

She  did.  If  it  weren’t  for  her  I  wouldn’t  be  alive  today!  She 
was  the  one  who  was  told  that  I  would  never  live  to  get  through 
high  school,  and  that  she  was  very  foolish  to  take  me. 

Larkey : 

Were  you  quite  ill  at  that  time? 

Ryerson: 

I  was  frail.  I  couldn’ t  breathe  through  my  nose  at  all,  except  a 
little  bit  on  one  side.  My  lip  was  thick  and  drawn  up.  I  had  bad 
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tonsils,  and,  of  course,  they  thought  I  would  go  with  TB  since  my 
mother  died  with  that.  Miss  McNaughton  couldn’t  do  enough  for  me — 
had  my  nose  and  throat  operated  on  several  times,  saw  that  I  had 
the  best  of  care,  and  couldn’t  have  done  more  for  me  had  I  been 
her  own  son.  She  let  me  go  to  a  YMCA  camp  on  Catalina  Island.  My 
brother  was  one  of  the  junior  physical  directors,  but  I  had  one  up 
on  him  for  I  came  back  with  the  distinction  of  being  the  worst 
sunburned  kid  in  camp — I  never  went  again. 

Miss  McNaughton  came  down  with  cancer  in  my  sophomore  year  at 
the  University  and  I  dropped  out  to  help  take  care  of  her  and  run 
the  house.  We  had  two  nurses  most  of  the  time.  I  did  the  cooking 
and  took  shifts  with  the  nursing.  The  last  few  months  we  were  able 
to  get  a  relative  out  from  the  East  to  handle  family  responsibilities. 


Pasadena  High  School,  1905-1909 


So  then,  you  attended  high  school  in  Pasadena? 

Yes.  As  I  look  back  on  it,  I  don’t  know  any  place  that  had  a 
better  faculty  than  Pasadena  High  School — we  had  superb  teachers. 

In  fact,  the  two  teachers  I  had  in  zoology  and  in  physical  geography 
(which  was  really  beginning  science)  were  above  even  those  I  had 
here  at  UC  Berkeley,  except  for  one  or  two.  They  just  made  it  so 
interesting  that  I'd  leave  that  class  eager  to  get  out  and  go  on 
field  trips  and  learn  more.  They  were  outstanding. 

The  zoology  teacher  was  Miss  Olga  Tarbell  (later  Mrs.  Greenwood). 
When  I  visited  her  in  her  later  years  she  would  look  at  me,  laugh, 
and  say,  "You  know,  when  I  look  at  you  I  can’t  imagine  that  little 
runt  in  my  class  growing  up  to  be  Knowles  Ryerson!”  (Laughter.) 

Another  excellent  teacher  was  Miss  Mabel  Pierson,  in  physical 
geography,  which  covered  both  astronomy,  geology  and  other  sciences. 
And  it  never  occurred  to  me  that  it  was  hard;  it  was  just  fascinating! 

I  had  excellent  teachers  also  in  English  and  French.  Our  music 
teacher  for  the  whole  Pasadena  school  system — elementary  and  high 
school — was  MAunt  Hattie”  Rice.  She  came  over  from  Hawaii,  I  think 
the  year  I  was  in  the  eighth  grade.  She  was  much  taken  with  Hawaiian 
music,  and  that’s  when  we  first  learned  some  of  the  Hawaiian  songs. 
That  was  back  in  1906. 

Your  first  introduction  to  South  Pacific  culture,  I  imagine. 

Indeed  it  was!  And  that  high  school  gave  me  my  first  introduction 
to  classical  music.  My  mother  was  a  Quaker,  my  father's  family  were 
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Ryerson:  Methodist,  so  we  went  to  a  Methodist  church.  Mrs.  Griffith  was  a 
WCTU  member  wrapped  up  with  Salvation  Army,  the  Volunteers  of 
America,  the  redemption  of  drunks,  and  all  that,  so  I  knew  all 
the  gamut  of  hymns  and  that  kind  of  music.  They  had  chapel  every  day 
in  Pasadena  High  School  when  I  entered. 

Larkey:  In  a  public  high  school? 

Ryerson:  Oh  yes,  and  no  one  would  think  of  raising  any  question  about  it. 

Chiafarelli,  who  was  a  distinguished  bandleader  at  that  time, 
toured  the  country  with  his  band  and  spent  the  winter  in  Pasadena. 

So  when  I  entered  high  school  there  were  three  classes  that  had  had 
instruction  under  him  the  winter  before.  nAunt  Hattie11  persuaded 
him  to  teach  group  singing  to  the  high  school  students. 

Larkey:  How  wonderful  to  learn  from  someone  who  was  well  known  like  that! 

Ryerson:  Oh,  and  he  did  a  job!  We  had  two  or  three  students  with  superb 

voices  and  a  wonderful  accompanist  who  had  training  under  Chiafarelli. 

I  went  into  my  first  assembly.  Being  a  freshman,  I  was  parked 
up  in  the  front  row;  the  wise  guys  all  sat  back  (laughter) .  Here  I 
sat  in  my  short  trousers,  looking  up  at  the  podium  and  at  "Aunt  Hattie" 
Rice  (a  regular  string  bean  she  was,  tall  but  very  graceful  and  a 
charming  person — full  of  pep).  The  program  started  with  "The  Pilgrims’ 
Chorus"  from  Tannhauser.  I  had  never  heard  it!  And,  jiminey,  the 
tingles  that  ran  up  and  down  my  spine  from  that  great  chorus!  This 
was  a  new  world  to  me;  I  had  never  heard  that  kind  of  music — anywhere! 
That  was  the  year  I  was  with  Miss  Deyo. 

When  I  went  to  Miss  McNaughton1 s ,  the  Victor  company  was  just 
getting  started.  She  bought  a  fine  Victrola  and  excellent  records. 

I  still  have  the  records  from  Caruso,  Sembrich  and  other  great 
musicians  of  that  period.  This  was  my  introduction  to  opera  and 
classical  music. 

The  other  teaching  was  excellent,  too.  Take  language  as  an 
example.  I  had  two  years  of  German  and  two  years  of  Latin  in  high 
school.  (I  wish  I  had  had  four  of  either  one  of  them.)  I  wanted 
French  and  later,  when  I  dropped  out  of  my  junior  year  in  college, 

I  went  to  the  high  school  and  signed  up  for  freshman  French  under 
Miss  Jessie  Climie.  She  was  a  top  teacher.  The  term  there  was 
from  September  to  February,  but  I  only  attended  until  Christmas. 
However,  after  I  came  back  to  Berkeley  I  enrolled  in  the  beginning 
French  course  for  five  units  credit  and  found  we  used  the  same 
grammar  that  we  had  used  in  the  freshman  high  school  course.  At 
the  end  of  the  first  semester  at  Cal — which  was  supposed  to  be  the 
equivalent  of  two  years  of  high  school  French — we  were  not  as  far 
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Ryerson: 


in  the  same  text  as  we  had  been  in  less  than  one  semester  in  high 
school  and  I  was  forgetting  French  every  day  that  I  was  in  class. 

That  was  the  difference  in  the  caliber  of  teaching. 

And  that  was  true  all  the  way  through  Pasadena  High  School. 

Harvey  [E. ]  White,  who  planned  and  developed  the  Lawrence  Hall  of 
Science  at  Berkeley  where  they  now  have  excellent  programs  for 
training  teachers  and  for  all  levels  of  school  children  was  from 
Pasadena  High  School. 

He  was  probably  inspired  too. 

George  [R. ]  Stewart,  who  was  head  of  the  UC  Department  of  English 
and  who  wrote  Fire,  Storm,  The  California  Trail  and  many  other 
books,  is  also  a  Pasadena  graduate.  Charles  L.  Camp,  the  paleontologist 
now  deceased,  was  from  Pasadena.  Many  of  Pasadena's  graduates  dis¬ 
tinguished  themselves  later.  We  were  really  lucky.  I'll  tell  you. 

So,  as  I  look  back,  I  was  fortunate  in  every  way.  In  the 
first  place,  that  I  am  alive  at  all,  then  to  have  had  a  home  with 
those  teachers,  and  the  excellent  teaching  that  I  had  in  high  school. 


Carnegie  Institution 


There  was  also  the  fact  that  the  Carnegie  Institution  was  starting 
the  Mount  Wilson  Observatory  and  many  top-flight  scientific  people 
were  coming  to  Pasadena.  They  gave  public  lectures,  and  we  had  a 
chance  to  get  acquainted  with  them.  I  was  underfoot  in  those  shops 
which  were  just  across  the  barley  fields  from  "Aunt"  Jennie's  place. 
I  used  to  go  over  there  when  they  were  grinding  and  finishing  the 
sixty  and  hundred  inch  mirrors,  developing  the  mountings  and  the 
auxiliary  instruments  and  equipment  for  these  new  telescopes  and 
for  the  two  solar  tower  telescopes. 

This  was  at  Cal  Tech? 

No,  the  Carnegie  Institution  had  its  own  shops  then. 


I 

California  Institute  of  Technology 


What  became  Cal  Tech  was  then  the  Throop  Polytechnic  Institute,  a 
private  vocational-technical  school,  and  hadnft  yet  moved  from 
downtown  Pasadena — to  the  then  suburbs.  I  forget  when  Cal  Tech 
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moved  out,  but  Dr.  A.  B.  Scherer  came  as  president  and  worked  out 
the  plan  to  move  it  from  the  heart  of  downtown  Pasadena  to  a  barley 
field  and  an  oak  grove  at  the  edge  of  Pasadena. 

There  was  an  uproar  when  TPI  became  a  college  institution  and 
changed  its  name  to  Cal  Tech! 

People  were  not  pleased? 

Oh,  some  were.  But  the  oldtimers  who  had  long  known  the  place  as 
a  secondary  vocational  school  felt  the  move  was  defeating  the 
purpose  of  the  donors,  and  that  it  was  wrong  to  put  it  way  out  there. 
The  one  building  that  served  for  administration  and  teaching  stood 
in  that  oak  grove  for  a  long  time  before  others  were  added.  It 
looked  pretty  lonely,  but  I'm  sure  it  was  the  right  decision  to 
move  the  school,  and  to  raise  it  to  university  level — it  gave  us 
Cal  Tech. 

It  wasn't  too  far  from  us.  Miss  McNaughton's  home  was  in 
the  southeast  part  of  town,  only  about  five  minutes  from  Cal 
Tech.  That  first  nursery  where  I  used  to  work  was  between  us  and 
the  Cal  Tech  site. 

The  Carnegie  Institution  was  in  Pasadena  also? 

Its  headquarters  remained  in  Washington,  D.C.  The  observatory 
offices  and  shops  were  right  in  Pasadena,  and  still  are.  The 
buildings  of  the  observatory  are  on  the  summit  of  Mt.  Wilson,  back 
of  Pasadena. 

They  built  quite  an  establishment  on  Mount  Wilson  with  cottages 
for  the  married  members.  Temporary  workers  had  what  they  called  "The 
Monastery" — sort  of  a  faculty  club.  The  staff  began  to  live  in 
Pasadena  and  just  went  up  to  Mt.  Wilson  after  the  road  was  built  to 
do  their  observation.  They  would  not  try  to  maintain  their  families 
up  there.  (This  is  what  has  happened  at  Lick  Observatory  on  Mt. 
Hamilton  now.  Almost  all  have  moved  to  the  Santa  Cruz  campus,  and 
most  of  the  residences  have  been  closed  down.  There  used  to  be  a 
school,  a  store,  and  a  post  office  on  Mt.  Hamilton.  Now  there  is 
a  superintendent  and  a  maintenance  crew  on  the  mountain,  but  other¬ 
wise  everyone  is  at  Santa  Cruz.) 
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II  INTRODUCTION  TO  ASTRONOMY 


Larkey:  Did  you  become  interested  in  astronomy  just  by  going  over  there 

and  observing,  or  were  you  taken  over  there  as  a  class  to  actually 
study? 

Ryerson:  It  was  because  I  lived  close  by  the  shops.  Miss  McNaughton ’s 

father  was  primarily  a  math  teacher.  He  taught,  and  later  became 
superintendent  of  Tempe  Normal  School  (which  is  now  Arizona  State 
University).  In  Miss  McNaughton’ s  attic  there  were  a  lot  of  his 
books  and  a  number  were  astronomical  texts.  On  rainy  days,  I  would 
crawl  under  the  eaves  looking  at  them,  and  I  ran  into  a  copy  of 
David  Todd’s  New  Astronomy  [1897].  That  was  a  great  boon  because 
it’s  written  in  simple  language.  It  told  how  to  make  things.  Of 
course  I  had  already  lived  right  there  by  the  shops,  but  I  had 
never  gotten  hold  of  anything  that  told  you  how  to  make  things 
yourself.  I  made  a  telescope  out  of  cardboard  tubes  and  eyeglass 
lenses — that’s  as  good  as  Galileo  had!  I  could  see  the  satellites 
of  Jupiter,  the  phases  of  Venus,  and  the  craters  on  the  moon. 

There  were  directions  for  making  other  instruments  and  I  had  fun 
making  many  of  them. 

I  became  very  interested  in  astronomy.  Miss  McNaughton  used 
to  study  me  closely  as  to  what  I  was  particularly  interested  in, 
and  then  do  all  she  could  to  stimulate  my  interest.  She  took  me 
to  meet  some  of  the  astronomers  that  I  hadn’t  met  and  saw  that  I 
had  the  books  and  equipment  to  help  me. 

In  1910,  my  senior  year,  we  rented  her  house,  and  shared  room 
and  board  with  the  Arthur  Millers,  who  were  close  friends  of  Miss 
McNaughton  and  her  mother.  (The  Millers,  incidentally,  were  some 
of  m£  mother’s  closest  friends,  and  yet  the  McNaughtons  and  my 
mother  never  met.)  The  Millers  lived  a  short  distance  from  the 
Carnegie  shops,  on  the  same  street  where  George  [W. ]  Ritchey 
lived.  He  was  in  charge  of  grinding  and  the  construction  of  the 
sixty  and  the  hundred  inch  telescope  mirrors.  He  was  a  very  inter¬ 
esting  chap  who  later  developed  one  of  the  greatest  persecution 
complexes  I’ve  ever  run  into.  I  got  to  know  him  well. 
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Ritchey  had  been  a  high  school  teacher  in  Chicago  when  Hale 
met  him.  Dr.  George  [E.]  Hale  was  then  head  of  Yerkes  Observatory, 
but  he  was  also  the  one  who  developed  the  plans  of  the  observatories 
on  Mount  Wilson  and  Mount  Palomar.  He  didn't  live  to  see  Paloraar 
finished,  but  it  is  named  for  him — the  two  hundred  inch  is  known  as 
the  Hale  Telescope. 


Halley's  Comet 


The  year  we  lived  with  the  Millers  was  the  great  comet  year. 

Halley's  Comet  was  coming  in  the  spring  of  1910.  In  January,  here 
came  a  new  comet  to  steal  the  show.  It  was  really  a  gorgeous 
thing.  I  was  editing  the  science  section  of  the  high  school  paper. 
Dr.  Ferdinand  Ellerman  of  Mt.  Wilson  gave  me  a  photographic  plate 
of  A-1910  to  use  for  the  paper. 

That  was  the  name  of  this  earlier  comet? 

Yes.  They  gave  it  the  name  of  the  discoverer  later,  and  I  have 
forgotten  who  it  was.  As  comets  are  discovered,  that  is  how  they 
designate  them.  The  first  one  is  "A",  and  this  was  A-1910. 

Along  in  the  spring,  when  we  knew  Halley's  Comet  was  coming, 
the  school  board  got  excited  and  ordered  a  nine  inch  reflecting 
telescope  from  Ritchey.  It  was  a  grand  instrument.  Halley's  Comet 
was  a  sight  clear  across  the  sky — I'd  like  to  live  long  enough  to 
see  it  come  again,  but  it  won't  be  here  until  1986  and  .  .  .I'm 
not  a  Judge  Peter  Shields,  you  know! 

You  just  might  be  (laughter)! 

The  class  and  I  used  that  nine  inch  telescope  at  the  high  school 
frequently. 

This  was  something  that  was  kept  at  school? 

Yes,  but  I  knew  many  on  the  school  board,  the  superintendent  of 
schools,  and  the  principal  very  well,  and  they  all  knew  me,  so  I 
had  keys  to  the  building.  When  school  was  out  in  June,  after  I 
had  graduated,  I  used  to  go  there  at  nights  and  I  had  the  full  use 
of  the  telescope.  I  used  it  that  summer,  all  that  next  year  when 
I  was  working,  and  even  a  time  or  two  when  I  came  back  from  college. 
It's  now  at  Pasadena  City  College,  mounted  in  its  own  dome. 

When  Halley's  Comet  came,  what  was  the  public's  reaction?  Were 
people  predicting  doom? 
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Ryerson:  Oh,  it  was  crazy.  Many  were  afraid  they  would  go  through  the  tail 
of  the  comet.  Of  course,  many  people  talked  of  it  as  the  end  of 
the  world.  Some  gave  possessions  away  and  "went  up  on  the  mountain 
to  ascend,"  and  so  on.  But,  a  comet  is  a  spectacular  thing,  as  you 
will  see.  Halley's  was  the  largest  comet  that  had  been  visible  for 
many  decades.  It  just  swept  clear  across  a  big  segment  of  the 
eastern  sky.  I  followed  it  from  early  spring  into  September  with 
the  nine  inch  telescope.  It  couldn't  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye 
in  late  summer,  but  you  knew  where  to  look  from  the  star  pattern, 
and  you  could  follow  it  with  the  telescope.  It  was  a  wonderful 
sight. 


Mount  Wilson  Observatory 


Ryerson:  Carnegie  Institution  brought  out  the  Snow  solar  horizontal  tele¬ 
scope  from  Yerkes.  It  was  the  solar  instrument  that  Hale  had 
worked  on.  The  sixty  inch  mirror  was  finished,  I  think,  while  I 
was  in  high  school,  and  the  hundred  inch  was  started.  And,  from 
the  very  start,  Hale  insisted  the  telescopes  be  available  to  the 
public  one  night  a  week.  Of  course,  when  the  hundred  inch  tele¬ 
scope  was  completed  some  of  the  astronomers  objected  because  they 
had  to  devote  one  whole  night  to  the  public. 

Larkey:  A  whole  night  was  too  much  (laughter)! 

Ryerson:  A  night  a  week  was.  .  .  .  But,  Hale  said,  ,fRemember  that  we  are 
a  private  foundation.  We  have  many  privileges  granted  by  the 
public,  and  in  our  own  self  interest  we  ought  to  let  them  know 
what  is  being  done.  They  make  it  possible."  He  insisted! 

Visiting  astronomers  from  all  over  the  world  began  coming  to 
see  and  even  use  all  the  instruments  of  this  new  observatory. 

The  public  had  the  opportunity  to  meet  and  hear  many  distinguished 
astronomers — not  all  of  them  excellent  speakers — but,  an  unusually 
fine  group  of  men. 


Ferdinand  Ellerman  was  a  fabulous  photographer — not  only  of  the 
stars,  but  of  mountains  and  clouds.  His  lectures  and  photographs 
were  exceedingly  popular  and  stimulating. 

Larkey:  When  the  public  attended  was  there  a  special  program  presented? 

Ryerson:  Yes.  A  little  museum  was  built  at  Mount  Wilson  which  was  open 

every  day  with  exhibits.  It  was  possible  to  go  inside  of  the  sixty 
inch  dome  in  the  evening.  They  had  to  be  careful  in  controlling 
the  temperatures — not  let  the  outside  warm  air  in,  so  they’d  keep 
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the  dome  shut  1  til  evening  and  then  open  it  up  to  equalize  the 
temperature.  Otherwise  you’d  get  distortion  of  the  glass. 

The  president  of  our  little  star  gazing  society  in  Pasadena 
was  the  Santa  Fe  agent  there.  He  had  read  a  Smithsonian  report  on 
making  a  reflecting  telescope.  (He  had  been  just  a  boxcar  tele¬ 
graph  operator  for  the  Santa  Fe  on  the  plains  of  Kansas  in  his 
younger  days.)  He  got  materials  and  ground  a  mirror  himself.  Then 
when  he  came  to  Pasadena  and  was  president  of  our  society,  we  used 
to  go  up  the  Mt.  Wilson  peak,  and  Hale  became  much  interested  in 
him.  When  the  sixty  inch  was  completed,  Hale  offered  him  the  job 
as  custodian  and  observer’s  helper  of  the  sixty  inch  telescope. 

As  a  result,  he  gave  up  his  job  with  the  Santa  Fe,  within  a  few 
years  of  retirement,  and  was  on  Mt.  Wilson  for  twenty  years.  He 
was  over  eighty  when  he  died. 

What  was  his  name,  do  you  remember? 

Wendell  [P.]  Hoge.  He  gave  the  talk  at  the  Mt.  Wilson  museum  at 
eleven  o’clock  every  day  and  loved  doing  it.  He  was  a  great  person 
with  the  public — just  as  comfortable  as  an  old  shoe.  He  loved  his 
work.  I  used  to  enjoy  my  visits  with  him  on  the  Mt.  Wilson  peak. 


Recollections  of  Amateur  and  Professional  Astronomers 


You  mentioned  this  star  gazing  club.  Is  this  something  that 
evolved  in  Pasadena  as  a  result  of  other  people  becoming  interested 
in  the  proposed  astronomical  observations? 

They  were  interested,  but  Hoge  was  the  only  one  in  Pasadena  who  had 
made  a  telescope  at  that  time.  Then  a  jeweler,  Mr.  Harry  Kendall, 
also  made  one.  Of  course,  he  had  training  as  a  watchmaker,  so  he 
was  used  to  working  with  precision  instruments.  It  was  so  hard  to 
get  materials  to  make  telescopes  then.  Even  when  I  started  one  in 
Washington  [in  1934],  there  was  only  one  place  to  get  materials, 
and  that  was  up  in  Vermont — in  Russell  [W. ]  Porter’s  hometown  (he 
was  later  the  top  designer  on  the  two  hundred  inch) .  A  high  school 
instructor  in  Springfield,  Vermont  started  getting  together  the 
materials  for  amateurs.  Now  as  you  can  see  in  Sky  and  Telescope, 
there  are  all  kinds  of  firms  supplying  equipment  for  amateur  tele¬ 
scope  makers. 

[Pointing]  You  see  those  works  on  the  shelf,  that  series  of 
five  red  books — those  are  all  the  different  editions  of  Amateur 
Telescope  Making  that  Russell  Porter  and  Albert  Ingalls  jointly 
edited,  beginning  in  1926.  They  were  a  great  pair.  Those  books 
are  the  Bibles  of  the  amateur  telescope  makers. 
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Larkey:  Was  Russell  Porter  connected  with  the  Mount  Wilson  Observatory? 

Ryerson:  He  was  brought  out  from  Vermont  by  Dr.  Hale  to  work  as  one  of  the 

top  designers  on  the  two  hundred  inch,  and  he  worked  from  the  start 
on  the  telescope  and  its  mounting  on  Palomar.  He  was  a  splendid  artist. 
He  was  able  to  visualize  from  a  blue  print  the  finished  instrument, 
and  was  then  able  to  take  it  apart,  layer  by  layer,  in  his  imagination 
and  show  in  a  drawing  what  each  step  would  look  like  before  the  in¬ 
strument  was  ever  made. 

He  was  an  M.I.T.  [Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology]  grad¬ 
uate  in  architecture,  but  he  had  also  been  a  polar  explorer  with 
[Robert  Edwin]  Peary  and  others, 

Larkey:  Where  are  his  original  drawings? 

Ryerson:  His  original  drawings  are  in  the  museum  on  Palomar  Mountain  now,  but 
I  have  reproductions  of  many  of  them.  The  scientists  and  some  of 
the  engineers  from  Cal  Tech,  and  from  some  of  the  other  institutions 
had  a  club  which  they  called  the  "Hundred  to  One  Club11  because  there 
wasn’t  one  chance  in  a  hundred  of  coming  out  with  any  of  the  solu¬ 
tions  to  any  of  the  things  that  were  going  to  be  discussed  at  their 
monthly  meetings.  The  last  meeting  of  the  year  used  to  be  up  on 
Mount  Palomar  and  they  invited  me  to  go  up  with  them  in  the  late 
1930’s. 

The  head  of  the  whole  project  on  Mount  Palomar  was  Dr.  John  [A.] 
Anderson.  He  had  come,  with  his  bride,  as  a  graduate  student  from 
Johns  Hopkins  to  work  for  a  year  on  the  ruling  engine  in  the  shops 
of  the  Mount  Wilson  Observatory.  (That’s  where  they  rule  gratings 
to  use  instead  of  prisms  for  throwing  a  spectrum,  which  have  many 
advantages  over  the  prisms.)  When  he  came  out  to  California,  in 
1911  or  ’12  to  refine  techniques  on  ruling  gratings,  he  and  his 
wife  took  the  upstairs  flat  of  ’’Aunt”  Jennie’s  home.  In  fact,  my 
room  there  was  one  of  the  rooms  they  used.  Of  course,  it  was  just 
five  minutes  across  the  barley  field  to  his  work.  He  never  got 
around  to  going  back  to  Johns  Hopkins.  He  went  on  to  be  executive 
director  in  charge  of  the  two  hundred  inch  project  that  was  completed 
in  1948. 

Before  the  telescope  was  dedicated — and  that  was  a  big  occasion — 
they  gave  Russell  an  assistant  to  work  at  the  console  down  below  and 
allowed  him  the  use  of  that  great  telescope  to  roam  the  heavens  for 
a  full  night,  all  by  himself.  The  navy  later  borrowed  Russell  dur¬ 
ing  World  War  II  and  he  came  to  be  known  as  the  "cut-away  man"  because 
of  his  special  talent  already  mentioned.  He  did  much  of  the  designing 
of  the  rocket  launchers  which  were  very  highly  classified.  He  could 
design  a  launcher,  and  then  take  it  apart,  and  show  by  a  drawing  how 
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Ryerson: 

it  should  be  made.  He  tried  to  teach  that  technique,  but  he  was 
never  able  to  pass  it  on.  It  was  just  a  gift  that  he  had  that  no- 
one  since  has  been  able  to  duplicate. 

Larkey : 

Have  you  had  much  connection  with  the  Mount  Hamilton,  or  the  Lick 
Observatory  over  the  years? 

Ryerson: 

Some.  I  visited  the  observatory  now  and  then  and  have  spent 
weekends  with  Director  and  Mrs.  [William  H.]  Wright  and  with 

Director  and  Mrs.  Donald  [C. ]  Shane. 

Larkey : 

Did  you  ever  know  Tracy  Crawford  who  was  a  former  director  of  Lick? 

Ryerson: 

I  did  not  know  him  well. 

Larkey : 

He  had  grown  up  in  Davis (ville) .  A  Harvard  astronomical  expedition 
was  sent  out  to  make  observations  somewhere  in  the  Davis  area — in 
1888,  I  think  this  was.  Anyway,  he  had  been  allowed  to  help  as  a 
young  boy  of  twelve,  and  apparently  this  piqued  his  interest.  He 
went  on  to  study  astronomy  at  the  University  of  .California  and 
in  Berlin. 

Ryerson: 

President  [William  Wallace]  Campbell  was  director  of  UC’s  Lick 
Observatory  on  Mount  Hamilton  before  he  was  president  of  the 
University  [1923-1930].  I  was  very  fond  of  Prexy  Campbell.  I  got 
to  know  him  better  in  Washington,  D.C.  when  he  became  president 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Science  on  his  Berkeley  retirement,  and 
we  frequently  met  at  the  Cosmos  Club. 

He  was  president  the  year  that  David  Fairchild,  my  predecessor 
in  the  USDA  Office  of  Foreign  Plant  Introduction,  was  given  the 
academy’s  public  service  medal.  Fairchild  wasn’t  a  member,  but  each 
year  the  academy  gives  *a  distinguished  service  medal  for  public 
service  in  science.  Fairchild  was  either  with  Allison  Armour  on 
his  research  yacht  or  in  Baddeck,  Nova  Scotia,  at  Alexander  Graham 
Bell’s  home  where  he  used  to  go  every  summer,  and  he  asked  me  to 
receive  the  medal  for  him.  That  was  a  great  evening  because  Prexy 
Campbell  was  presiding  officer.  And  when  I  was  introduced  you’d 
almost  have  thought  _I  was  getting  the  medal  (laughter) .  I  was 
one  of  ”his  boys.” 

That  same  night,  Emma  [F.  Ryerson]  sat  at  the  table  with  Charles 
[G. ]  Abbot  and  had  a  great  time  as  they  were  both  fond  of  limericks 
and  he  had  a  great  sense  of  humor.  He  was  secretary  of  the  Smith¬ 
sonian  Institution  for  years,  and  died  in  Washington  in  December  at 
the  age  of  101.  He  had  long  been  a  member  of  the  academy,  too. 

And  way  back  when  I  was  a  boy  in  Pasadena,  Dr.  Abbot  and  his 
wife  used  to  go  up  to  Mount  Wilson.  He  was  working  on  solar  energy 
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Ryerson: 

Larkey : 
Ryerson: 

Larkey : 

Ryerson: 


then!  And  I  remember  that  he  developed  a  reflecting  stove  so  Mrs. 
Abbot  could  bake  bread  and  other  things  when  on  Mount  Wilson. 

Now  we!re  going  back  to  that  approach,  it  seems  (laughter)! 

Yes  they’re  going  back  to  that!  But  Abbot,  when  I  saw  him  last 
year,  was  close  to  his  hundredth  birthday,  and  all  that  time  he 
had  been  an  astro-physicist,  primarily  doing  solar  work.  He  was 
a  great  guy,  too  (feelingly). 

Luckily,  I  got  to  know  these  people.  These  days  youngsters 
don’t  often  get  that  chance. 

Your  childhood  interest  in  astronomy  is  certainly  one  that  you’ve 
continued  to  share  with  a  great  many  fascinating  people  through  your 
life. 

Yes,  and  another  talented  man  and  wonderful  friend  was  Carl  Wells. 
Speaking  of  the  difficulty  that  amateurs  used  to  have  getting  pre¬ 
cision  instruments  brings  him  to  mind. 

When  the  navy  wanted  some  obsidian  disc-mirrors  for  solar 
work,  Tinsley  Laboratories  in  Berkeley  finally  got  the  contract. 

It  had  been  refused  by  two  or  three  of  the  telescope-making  firms 
in  the  East.  Obsidian  has  about  the  least  expansion  co-efficient 
for  solar  work,  but  it’s  tricky  material  to  handle.  This  natural 
volcanic  glass  is  found  in  the  mountains  in  Northern  California, 
but  it  is  very  hard  to  get  a  piece  that  is  free  from  impurities 
and  internal  stress.  Old  Doctor  Tinsley  had  been  professor  of 
astronomy,  I  think,  at  Mills  College  [Oakland].  Later,  he  started 
supplying  materials  for  telescope  making.  (I  got  some  of  my  first 
rouge,  abrasives  and  measuring  instruments  from  him.  Of  course,  he’s 
long  since  gone,  but  that  little  firm  became  one  of  the  best  for 
precision  optics.  They’ve  been  involved  in  astronaut  work  recently.) 
Anyway,  when  the  Tinsley  Laboratories  got  the  navy  contract  they 
couldn’t  find  anyone  to  grind  the  obsidian  discs.  So  Carl  Wells 
took  the  contract  and  ground  them.  He  had  been  the  senior  conductor 
on  the  Southern  Pacific  railroad’s  City  of  San  Francisco  train  but 
I  think  he  had  retired  by  then.  He  was  a  genius  with  glass.  Oh, 
he  was  a  great  character.  Another  one  of  those  perfect  jewels  to 
know — modest  and  a  great  friend. 

Carl  didn’t  like  the  diagonal  prism  I  had  on  my  eight  inch 
reflecting  telescope.  He  came  over  one  day  when  I  was  busy  in  the 
yard  and  all  he  said  to  me  was  that  he  wanted  to  adjust  the  diagonal 
mirror  on  my  telescope  a  bit.  Actually  he  substituted  an  obsidian 
for  my  secondary  mirror.  When  I  discovered  what  he  had  done,  he 
said,  "Well,  I  thought  you  ought  to  be  the  first  amateur  in  the 
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Ryerson: 


Larkey: 


Larkey : 
Ryerson: 

Larkey : 
Ryerson: 

Larkey : 
Ryerson: 


United  States  to  have  an  obsidian  flat  for  a  secondary  mirror,  so 
I  made  you  one."  I  don't  know  what  you  do  with  a  guy  like  that! 

Earlier,  when  Arthur  Leonard  was  working  on  the  eight  inch 
reflector  in  the  agricultural  engineering  shop  at  Davis,  Carl  dropped 
in  as  he  often  did.  (Leonard  was  another  rare  mathematical  and  in¬ 
strument-making  genius.)  Carl  casually  remarked  to  him:  "You  know, 
you  make  mirrors  and  mirrors  (he  made  seventy— five  or  eighty  over 
a  period  of  time)  and  in  a  lifetime  you  make  the  one  perfect  mirror. 
This  last  eight  inch  that  I  made  is  the  best  1  have  ever  done.  I'll 
never  make  another  as  good.  Do  you  suppose  that  Knowles  would  object 
if  I  substituted  this  one  for  the  one  that  is  in  his  telescope?" 

So  I  not  only  had  the  obsidian  disc,  but  I  also  had  a  near  perfect 
primary  eight  inch  mirror  that  he  made  for  me. 

Astronomy  is  an  awfully  good  hobby.  You  don't  even  need  a 
telescope  to  enjoy  the  study  of  the  constellations  and  their  con¬ 
stant  changes.  Wherever  you  are  they're  different.  When  you're 
down  in  the  South  Pacific  you've  got  the  southern  constellations, 
the  southern  Milky  Way  and  the  Southern  Cross.  On  those  dark 
nights — particularly  on  the  atolls  during  World  War  II  when  you  were 
completely  blacked  out — you  had  360  degrees  of  a  natural  planetarium. 

That  would  be  magnificent. 


Astronomical  Gifts  to  UC  Davis 


You  have  given  your  equipment  to  the  UC  Davis  campus? 

I've  given  them  two  telescopes.  The  four  inch  refractor  telescope 
that  I  gave  them  was  made  by  Alvin  Clark  in  1875.  It's  really  a 
museum  piece.  When  I  gave  it  to  Davis,  my  friend  Albert  [J.]  Thille 
had  it  remounted  with  a  new  electronic  guide. 

Which  really  makes  it  operable  now  for  many  uses. 

Yes,  because  it's  used  in  the  classes,  and  it's  what  you  need  for 
photographic  work. 

And  Mr.  Thille  funded  that? 


He  funded  that, 
and  elsewhere. ^ 


Oh,  he  funded  so  many  things  on  the  Davis  campus 
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See  Appendix  A,  pp. 


562-564. 
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Ryerson: 

I  also  gave  them  the  eight  inch  reflecting  telescope.  Dr. 

[G.  W. ]  Erickson,  who  heads  the  Department  of  Physics  at  Davis, 
prefers  the  eight  inch.  He  asked  me,  MWhat  do  you  suppose  the 
students  prefer?11  I  said,  "The  four  inch?"  "Yes,"  he  answered. 

"So  do  I,"  I  said. 

The  eight  inch  telescope  is  an  excellent  one,  especially  for 
photography.  It  is  twice  the  diameter,  and  so  has  four  times  the 
light  gathering  power  of  the  four  inch. 

The  four  inch  is  the  one  I  had  in  my  telescope  shack  at  Davis. 
The  Boy  Scouts  used  to  come  over  and  look  through  it  at  the  planets, 
Milky  Way  and  especially  at  eclipses  of  the  moon. 

I  still  have  a  portable Ques tar  which  my  wife  gave  me  when  I 
retired.  It  is  a  fine,  precision  instrument,  and  Ifve  enjoyed  it. 

Because  of  the  city  glare  and  fog,  you  canft  see  the  Milky 

Way  here  in  Berkeley.  You  can  only  see  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the 
brightest  stars.  You  can  carry  the  Ques tar  as  easily  as  a  research 
microscope.  I  have  a  heavy  tripod  to  use  with  it  for  photographic 
work  as  you  have  to  have  rigid  support  for  that.  If  you  want  to 
run  a  two  or  three  hour  exposure  for  photographic  work,  you've  got 
to  keep  correcting  it  but  now  I  have  a  drive-clock  that  is  vari¬ 
able. 

Larkey : 

I  understand  that  your  Davis  home  at  16  College  Park  was  designed 
so  that  you  could  view  the  stars? 

Ryerson: 

Where  the  annex  is  now,  I  had  a  roll-off  roof  on  top  of  the  tele¬ 
scope  shack  that  Herb  [Herbert]  Belton  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Engineering  designed  for  me.  It  was  an  8  by  12  foot  building 

6  feet  high.  The  roof  was  on  four  pairs  of  "Monkey"  Ward's  ball¬ 
bearing  roller  skates  so  you  could  slide  the  whole  roof  off  to  one 
side  and  it  would  be  open  to  the  sky.  It  was  great.  But  it 
wouldn't  be  any  good  now:  the  trees  have  grown  up,  blocking  out 
the  sky. 

Larkey : 

I'm  sure  they  certainly  have  since  you  started  that  lovely  garden 
(laughter) . 

Ryerson: 

I  had  lots  of  fun  with  that  telescope  and  still  sometimes  use  it 
when  I  go  to  Davis. 

Larkey : 

Yes,  I  recently  saw  your  photograph  in  the  Davis  paper.  It  was  a 
very  nice  picture  of  you  looking  into  the  telescope. 

Ryerson: 

Hilton  Richardson  told  me  that  it  appeared  in  the  newspaper. 
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Ryerson: 


Larkey : 
Ryerson: 


Hilton’s  grandfather  [C.  H.  Richardson]  was  living  in  Pasadena 
at  the  time  the  Carnegie  committee  was  scouting  for  a  site  for  the 
Mount  Wilson  Observatory.  Carnegie  was  going  to  put  up  the  money 
for  it  and  Hilton’s  grandfather  organized  a  packtrain  to  take  the 
committee  to  Mount  Wilson  and  help  with  the  setting  up  of  the  tests. 

He  was  a  very  interesting  chap — always  interested  in  science. 

Archie  [D.]  Shamel,  at  Riverside,  was  another  friend  who  had 
an  interest  in  astronomy  as  a  hobby.  In  fact  there  had  been  a 
group  of  star  gazers  in  the  early  days  at  Riverside  when  the 
Riverside  Inn  was  first  set  up.  When  I  came  back  there  in  1934 
practically  everyone  of  this  star  gazing  group  had  died;  Archie 
and  the  son-in-law  of  Miller,  who  founded  the  Inn,  were  the  only 
ones  left.  Archie  said,  "There  used  to  be  a  telescope  at  the  Inn. 

It  must  be  around  in  some  closet  in  the  hotel."  "Well,"  I  said, 

"if  the  telescope’s  around  here,  let’s  find  it  and  use  it."  So, 
we  got  together  with  some  of  the  help  that  had  been  there  some  time 
and  found  it  stuffed  away  in  an  old  closet  (laughter). 

Well,  I  cleaned  it  up  and  refinished  the  tripod.  Archie 
thought  I  ought  to  have  it.  I  said,  "I’ve  got  one  already  and 
there’s  quite  an  interest  around  here.  I  think,  if_  the  junior 
college  is  interested,  they  ought  to  have  it."  When  asked,  they 
said  they  would  be  happy  to  have  it,  and  that’s  where  it  is,  together 
with  a  set  of  slides  and  the  couple  of  hundred  dollars  from  the  savings 
account  that  was  left  over  from  that  early,  star  gazing  group. 

Oh,  that  was  a  nice  thing  to  do.  Have  they  kept  it  up? 

I  guess  they  have.  They  kept  it  there  at  Riverside  Junior  College. 

It  was  an  inch  larger  than  my  four  inch  and  a  much  younger  telescope. 

It  was  a  Brashear — made  by  one  of  the  very  best  firms.  The  Brashear 
firm,  I  think,  built  the  mounting  for  Mt.  Wilson.  They  wanted  to 
do  the  mounting  for  the  two  hundred  inch,  but  Cal  Tech  decided  to 
build  it  themselves. 

In  going  in  and  out  of  Canberra,  Australia,  I  used  to  go  up  to 
the  Mount  Stromlo  Observatory,  which  you  can  see  from  Canberra. 

They  have  the  same  trouble  with  smog  and  light  glare  that  Mount 
Wilson  has  long  had  and  Lick  is  beginning  to  get  from  the  Santa 
Clara  Valley.  City  lights  cut  down  the  observing  time  drastically. 

Dr.  [Bart  J.]  Bok  (recently  retired),  who  was  in  charge  at  Stromlo 
has  been  stationed  at  Kitt’s  Peak  Observatory  [Arizona]. 

I’d  like  to  believe  in  reincarnation  because  I’d  like  another 
career  as  an  astronomer,  and  another  as  a  geologist.  You  know.  It 
wouldn’t  be  so  bad!  (Laughter.) 
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Larkey : 


Ryerson: 


Ryerson: 


Ryerson: 


III  EARLY  LESSONS  IN  HORTICULTURE 


A  good  secondary  education  and  your  first  exposure  to  astronomy 
weren't  the  only  fringe  benefits  you  gained  while  you  were  growing 
up  in  Pasadena.  You've  already  noted  that  your  first  interest  in 
the  native  flora  and  fauna  was  stimulated  while  you  were  living 
out  in  Banning,  near  the  desert.  Didn't  your  long  standing  interest 
in  horticulture  get  a  considerable  boost  during  your  teenage  years? 

Oh  yes,  because  as  I  worked  in  various  nurseries  and  visited  botanic 
collections  I  learned  a  tremendous  amount  about  plants. 


Coolidge  Rare  Plant  Gardens 


[D.  W. ]  Coolidge's  Rare  Plant  Garden  was  where  I  really  got  started. 
I  was  just  a  sophomore  in  high  school  when  I  went  to  work  for  him. 

On  the  next  street  over  from  where  I  lived,  Mr.  Coolidge  had  a  very 
small  nursery  where  he  specialized  in  rare  plants.  He  had  exotics 
no  other  nursery  would  bother  with,  because  there  wasn't  money  in 
it.  He  was  not  much -of  a  businessman,  but  he  certainly  got  together 
a  wide  collection  of  unusual  plants,  and  I  learned  much  from  him. 

After  I  had  gone  to  college  and  after  his  death,  I  think,  his 
eldest  daughter  took  over.  Anyway,  it  developed  into  one  of  the 
big  nurseries  in  Pasadena,  continuing  for  many  years. 


Huntington  Botanic  Gardens 


At  about  that  time  William  [H. ]  Hertrich  was  just  beginning  to 
build  the  botanic  gardens  and  to  landscape  all  the  grounds  around 
the  Huntington  library  and  the  art  gallery. 
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Larkey : 

So,  you  were  working  with  Mr.  Hertrich  of  the  Huntington  Botanical 
Gardens. 

Ryerson: 

I  never  worked  for  him,  but  I  used  to  go  over  there.  I  was  under 
foot  and  around  his  plantings  a  great  deal. 

Larkey : 

How  well  developed  were  they  at  that  time? 

Ryerson: 

They  were  just  getting  started  when  I  was  in  high  school.  Most  of 
the  plants  were  in  greenhouses.  They  were  planting  avocados,  and 
beginning  to  plant  the  cactus  garden.  Of  course,  they  now  have  one 
of  the  finest  succulent  collections  anywhere.  I  never  came  out  from 
Washington  without  visiting  Hertrich.  We  went  around  the  gardens 
discussing  plants  and  expeditions  because  he  was  in  touch  with  so 
many  plantsmen,  collectors,  and  institutions.  We  became  very  close 
friends.  He  had  such  a  wide  knowledge  of  and  understanding  of 
plants.  You'd  learn  more  from  him  than  you  would  from  many  a 
course. 

Larkey : 

He's  written  a  guide  for  the  botanical  gardens  that  was  published 
around  1935,  I  believe. 

Ryerson: 

I  have  that  around  somewhere,  but  I  haven't  seen  it  lately. 

Larkey : 

Did  you  study  botany  while  you  were  working  in  these  gardens,  or 
were  you  learning  the  practical  side? 

Ryerson: 

I  was  getting  the  practical  side.  I  took  zoology  instead  of  botany 
as  a  sophomore  science.  (Wilt  [Wilson  Popenoe] ,  my  best  friend, 
took  botany,  but  I  took  zoology  because  I  liked  the  teacher  better.) 
And,  I  was  getting  my  plant  work  on  the  side. 

Larkey : 

West  India  Gardens 

What  about  the  senior  [Fred  0.]  Popenoe — the  father  of  Wilson 

Popenoe — was  he  a  horticulturalist? 

Ryerson: 

No,  actually  he  had  been  in  mining  in  Central  America,  so  he  wasn't 
primarily  a  horticulturalist.  But  he  organized  a  company  called  the 
West  India  Gardens,  with  T.  U.  Barber  as  vice  president  and  general 
manager.  He  was  a  citrus  grower  and  he  knew  plants.  They  got 
together  a  good  practical  crew.  His  son  Wilson,  Ralph  Cornell  and 

I  worked  at  the  nursery. 

His  explorer  in  Mexico  discovered  and  brought  back  the  Fuerte 
avocado  which  has  been  our  most  widely  planted  variety  until  recently 
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Ryerson: 

Larkey : 
Ryerson: 
Larkey : 

Ryerson: 


Ryerson: 


when  the  Haas  has  passed  it.  The  West  India  Gardens  got  commercial 
plantings  started  of  the  Fuerte  and  the  Pueblo  varieties.  The 
latter,  while  of  fine  quality,  proved  a  poor  shipper. 

Were  they  the  first  to  import  those  types? 

Yes,  on  a  large  scale. 

It  would  seem  that  your  association  with  the  Popenoe  family  gave 
you  your  first  experience  with  plant  explorers  and  foreign  plant 
introductions.  Did  you  ever  dream  you,  yourself,  would  pursue 
that  field  of  endeavor  one  day? 

I  thought  I  might.  As  you  can  see,  I’ve  maintained  a  very  close 
association  with  the  family  and  I  appreciate  what  I  learned  from 
them. 


E.  0.  Franceschi  Fenzi,  Santa  Barbara 


It  was  through  Wilson  Popenoe  that  I  became  acquainted  with  Dr. 

[E.  0.]  Franceschi  Fenzi  in  Santa  Barbara.  He  used  to  come  to  the 
Pasadena  Flower  Show  when  I  was  young.  Old  Dr.  Franceschi,  whose 
Botanic  Garden  was  known  as  Montarioso  Nursery,  introduced  many 
foreign  as  well  as  native  plants.  For  instance,  he  brought  to  the 
mainland  the  Island  ironwood  (Lyanothamus  f loribunda) .  It’s  a 
very  lovely  tree  from  Santa  Rosa  Island,  one  of  Santa  Barbara 
Channel  Islands,  the  only  place  it  was  formerly  known.  There  was 
a  lovely  one — about  seventy-five  feet  high — right  in  front  of  the 
campus  library  at  Berkeley,  on  the  path  that  used  to  come  down 
from  the  North  Gate.  It  sprouted  from  the  base,  like  the  coast 
redwoods — and  I  was  going  to  get  cuttings  to  take  to  the  Davis 
Arboretum.  But  you  .know,  I  went  back  there  last  year  and  that 
lovely  tree  had  been  dug  up.  It  had  been  there  since  I  was  a 
freshman,  and  yet  they  just  dug  it  up! 

He  also  brought  in  the  Feijoa  sellowiana,  or  pineapple-guava 
which  is  principally  an  ornamental.  (You  see  some  on  the  market 
and  they  make  pretty  good  jam.)  Actually,  it’s  the  only  plant  that 
I  know  of  that’s  been  introduced  to  this  country  from  Uruguay — 
certainly  the  only  one  we  use!  There,  it’s  planted  extensively 
for  it’s  very  hardy.  Although  it’s  called  the  pineapple-guava, 
it’s  not  a  true  guava  but  it  tastes  somewhat  like  guava.  The 
flowers  are  very  lovely,  and  in  Uruguay  they  use  the  petals  in 
salads. 
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Ryerson: 

Larkey : 
Ryerson: 


Larkey : 
Ryerson: 


Larkey : 
Ryerson: 


Larkey : 


Wilt  wrote  the  first  detailed  article  on  the  Feijoa,  in  1912. 1 
It  was  brought  into  Europe  in  1890  by  Edouard  Andre,  who  was  a 
great  plantsman  on  the  Riviera — and  Dr.  Fenzi  brought  it  to  Santa 
Barbara. 

Did  he  travel  abroad  to  collect  these  things,  or  did  he  have  them 
sent  in? 

He  had  them  sent  in.  In  his  younger  days,  hefd  been  a  prominent 
botanist  in  Italy  and  had  wide  contacts.  When  I  knew  him,  of 
course,  he  was  in  his  sixties — getting  on — so  he  no  longer  traveled 
much.  But  he  was  in  touch  with  plantsmen  all  over  the  world. 


C.  P.  Taft,  Orange  County 


Wasn't  C.  P.  Taft  another  nurseryman  and  fruit  grower  with  whom 
you  were  acquainted  during  those  early  years? 

Just  as  a  visitor,  but  I  learned  a  great  deal  from  him.  He  had 
many  interesting  plants  in  his  nursery  and  orchards  and  Wilt  and  I 
would  frequently  spend  the  day  there.  The  Santa  Fe  railroad 
didn’t  go  from  Pasadena  to  Orange  County,  so  we’d  put  our  bikes 
on  the  train  in  Pasadena,  go  to  Los  Angeles,  and  transfer  to  the 
Santa  Ana  train.  Then  we’d  get  off  at  Orange  and  ride  our  bikes 
out  to  Taft’s  place. 

How  large  a  development  did  he  have? 

Oh  he  had  an  orchard  of  about  thirty  acres;  and  then  the  lath 
house.  I  don’t  recall  that  he  had  a  greenhouse  for  starting 
plants.  He  probably  did  most  of  the  nursery  work  outdoors. 

He’d  collected  avocados,  cherimoyas  and  persimmons — he  had 
a  fine  persimmon  collection.  He  developed  practically  every  named 
variety  of  the  loquat. 

Was  the  cherimoya  an  import? 


^Wilson  Popenoe,  ’’Feijoa  sellowiana: 
Varieties,”  Pomona  College  Journal  of 
Ca.,  Feb.  1912),  217-242. 


It’s  History,  Culture  and 
Economic  Botany  (Claremont, 
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Ryerson: 


La  r  key : 


Ryerson: 


Larkey : 
Ryerson: 


Yes,  that’s  from  Mexico  and  Central  America. 


A.  R.  Rideout,  Los  Angeles  County 


A.  R.  Rideout  was  a  genius  with  a  budding  knife.  From  his 
many  selections  he  thought  he  had  discovered  Mthe  great  avocado11 
and  that  he  was  being  discriminated  against  by  the  [avocado] 
association! 

I  learned  a  lot  about  budding  from  him.  I  used  to  crawl  under 
the  trees  and  he?d  show  me  how  to  bud  using  different  kinds  of 
wood,  also  how  to  embryo  bud.  And  all  the  while  he  would  tirade 
against  the  association.  Well,  I  could  put  up  with  it  for  I  was 
learning  all  the  time!  I  think  I  first  learned  how  to  photograph 
fruits  while  there. 

Aren’t  these  some  of  your  photographs  in  Wilson  Popenoe’s  article 
on  avocados? 


Pomona  Journal  of  Economic  Botany,  1911-13 

Yes.  You  see,  Wilt  and  I  graduated  from  high  school  in  1910. 

That  fall  he  went  to  Pomona  and  studied  botany  and  entomology 
under  Dr.  Charles  Fuller  Baker,  a  noted  biology  professor. 

[Referring  to  journal  copy]  This  is  the  Pomona  College 
journal  that  Dr.  Baker  started.  I  never  had  a  course  with  him, 
but  he  was  a  great  inspiration  to  me  anyway.  I  wanted  to  study 
under  him  very  much,  but  the  year  I  was  ready  to  go  to  college  I 
had  to  stay  out  a  year  to  work.  And  then  Dr.  Baker  went  to  the 
Philippines,  founding  the  new  college  of  agriculture  there  and 
heading  it  as  dean. 

But  while  he  was  at  Pomona  he  started  the  Pomona  College 
Journal  of  Economic  Botany.  And  in  the  first  issue,  February 
1911,  the  first  article  was  Wilt’s  paper  on  the  avocado  in  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

[Referring  to  the  journal  again]  I  see  you’ve  made  a  few  notations 
in  the  margins. 

Yes,  those  were  mine.  You  see,  Wilt  went  off  on  his  trip  to  the 
Itersian  Gulf  without  having  written  up  the  imported  varieties  of 
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Ryerson:  avocados.  I  had  his  notes  and  pictures,  and  took  some  pictures 

myself.  Then,  because  there  were  no  descriptions  of  them,  I  wrote 
what  was  to  be  my  first  publication. 2 

Larkey:  The  Pomona  journal  even  lists  you  as  an  associate  editor  of  the 

UC  journal. 

Ryerson:  Yes,  I  was  assistant  editor  of  the  University  of  California 

Journal  of  Agriculture  my  sophomore  year,  associate  editor  my 
junior  year,  and  editor  my  senior  year. 


Wilson  Popenoe’s  Avocado  Introductions 


Larkey:  Isn’t  Wilson  Popenoe  credited  with  importing  a  number  of  varieties 

of  avocados  as  well? 

Ryerson:  Yes.  When  he  became  an  agricultural  explorer  for  the  USDA,  much 
of  his  work  was  with  avocado  introduction.  Hotels  in  Los  Angeles 
used  to  import  avocados  for  salads  and  many  people  planted  the 
seeds.  They  didn’t  have  strict  plant  quarantines  in  those  days. 

As  these  seedlings  came  into  fruit,  the  West  India  Gardens 
and  other  nurseries  propagated  the  best  ones.  The  Dickinson  and 
Lyon  varieties  were  good  examples  of  such  seedlings  that  were 
planted  all  around  Southern  California.  They  were  just  coming  into 
bearing  about  the  time  we  were  in  high  school.  When  the  California 
Avocado  Association  was  organized  in  1913  or  ’14,  it  set  up  a  variety 
committee  to  study  the  different  characteristics  of  the  seedlings. 
Every  person  who  got  a  seedling  that  looked  pretty  good  wanted  to 
cash  in  on  it  by  controlling  the  budwood  and  promoting  it.  And 
some  of  them  were  good;  many  of  them  weren’t!  That  committee  went 
around  and  made  selections  of  the  best.  (When  I  was  in  the  exten¬ 
sion  service  in  Los  Angeles  County  in  the  early  twenties,  I  was 
chairman  of  that  committee  for  two  or  three  years.) 

These  local  seedlings  were  of  two  types.  First,  there  were 
the  thin-skinned  Mexican  varieties  which  had  very  good  flavor,  but 
didn’t  ship  well.  Then,  there  were  the  hard-shelled  Guatemalan 
varieties  that  came  from  the  highlands.  In  between  these  two,  there’s 


Knowles  A.  Ryerson,  "Imported  Varieties  of  Avocado  for  California," 
Pomona  Journal  of  Economic  Botany  (December  1912),  Vol.  II,  No.  4, 
422-439. 
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Ryerson:  the  type  of  which  the  Fuerte  was  the  best.  It  was  not  a  hard-shell, 
but  it  had  a  leathery  skin  and  a  high  oil  content. 

Later  on,  Wilt  was  employed  by  the  USDA  to  explore  for  avocados 
in  Mexico  and  Central  America.  He  went  into  Ecuador  and  found  one 
or  two  good  thin-skinned  varieties,  but  there  was  no  market  for  them 
at  that  time  because  the  others  were  so  much  better  for  shipping. 

Here  is  WiltTs  book  on  tropical  fruits.  Wilt  never  brought 
this  book  up  to  date.  He  wanted  to  write  a  new  one,  not  reissue 
this  one.  While  itfs  still  a  standard  reference,  it’s  way  out  of 
date.  There’s  so  much  that’s  happened  since  this  book  came  out. 

But  no  one  has  come  along  and  written  as  good  a  one  so  it  has 
recently  been  reissued. 

Both  Wilt  and  I  were  in  the  war.  In  1919,  when  I  came  back 
from  France,  he  was  back  with  the  USDA  and  was  to  go  to  Peru. 

That’s  when  [David]  Fairchild  wanted  me  to  go  with  him.  But, 
having  been  away  for  two  years,  I  wasn’t  exactly  ready  to  go  tearing 
off  to  foreign  countries.  The  time  between  Wilt’s  leaving  Pomona 
and  before  his  going  with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
West  India  Gardens  sent  his  brother  Paul  and  the  following  year  both 
Paul  and  Wilson  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  India  and  North  Africa  to 
secure  date  varieties  and  other  possible  fruit  introductions  for 
the  southwest. 


Paul  Popenoe,  Date  Introductions 


Ryerson:  There  were  many  varieties  of  dates  growing  around  the  Persian  Gulf 

and  on  the  Arabian  Peninsula  that  had  never  been  introduced  into 
the  United  States  before.  (Of  course  that  family  was  bright.  Paul 
learned  Arabic — not  only  to  read  it,  but  to  write  and  speak  it.) 

He  shipped  back  twelve  or  thirteen  thousand  date  offshoots.  This 
upset  [Walter  T.]  Swingle  a  good  deal  as  he  thought  he  had  a  monopoly 
on  anything  to  do  with  dates.  But  it  brought  in  the  first  mass  in¬ 
troductions  of  many  new  varieties  that  were  to  be  tested.  The  West 
India  Gardens  sold  those  offshoots  and  that  was  the  beginning  of  a 
number  of  new  varieties  of  dates  for  this  country. 

Larkey:  Did  they  quarantine  the  plant  material  when  they  were  brought  in? 


3 

Wilson  Popenoe.  Manual  of  Tropical  and  Subtropical  Fruits .  (New 
York,  the  Macmillan  Company,  1920). 
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Ryerson: 


Larkey : 
Ryerson: 
Larkey : 
Ryerson: 


Oh  yes,  they  quarantined  them!  They  were  dipped  in  insecticide, 
then  flamed  and  planted  in  quarantine  areas.  The  parlatoria  scale 
had  been  introduced  with  the  first  offshoots  imported  into  the  U.S. 
in  1889.  It  spread  slowly  and  by  the  early  twenties  it  had  become 
a  serious  pest  in  the  date  growing  area.  An  all-out  eradication 
campaign  was  undertaken  in  every  place  where  it  was  found  by  the 
federal  and  state  agencies.  The  leaves  had  to  be  cut  back  and  the 
trees  blow-torched.  But  the  trees  withstood  it!  They  did  such  a 
thorough  job  that  they  wiped  the  scale  out  completely. 

But  the  date  industry  today  is  not  thriving  for  that  land  is 
going  for  winter  homes  instead. 

Here  is  Paul’s  book  on  dates. ^  It  is  largely  about  his 
travels  in  the  date-growing  areas  of  the  world,  but  it  is  the  first 
book  written  on  dates  by  an  American  author.  A  1904  USDA  bulletin 
by  W.  T.  Swingle  had  been  the  most  comprehensive  account  of  the 
date  up  to  that  time. 

How  old  was  Paul  when  he  went  over  to  the  Middle  East? 

Oh,  he  was  in  his  early  twenties. 

Had  he  completed  his  education? 

He’d  attended  both  Occidental  College  and  Stanford  University  but 
he  never  went  on  to  advanced  degrees.  Of  course  he  has  a  D.Sc. 
honorary  degree  from  Occidental.  After  Paul  returned  from  the 
expedition  he  began  working  for  the  American  Breeders  Association, 
which  later  became  the  American  Genetic  Association.  Alexander 
Graham  Bell  was  interested  in  the  American  Breeders  Association 
because  of  his  interest  in  human  population.  Paul  edited  their 
magazine,  and  that  finally  led  him  into  his  work  with  family 
relations.  He  is  now  retired  from  the  American  Institute  of  Family 
Relations,  of  which  he  was  founder  and  president. 


Popenoe,  Paul,  Date  Growing  In  the  Old  and  New  Worlds  (West  India 
Gardens,  Altadena,  Cal.,  1913). 
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Larkey : 

Ryerson: 

Larkey : 
Ryerson: 


Larkey : 
Ryerson: 


IV  UC  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE,  1911-1917 


An  Interrupted  College  Career 


By  the  time  you  were  ready  to  enroll  in  the  University,  you  were 
convinced  you  wanted  to  study  horticulture. 

Yes,  that’s  what  I  came  here  to  do.  During  my  freshman  year 
[Edward  J.]  Wickson  was  dean,  and  Ifd  been  in  touch  with  him 
because  he’d  written  a  book  on  California  fruits  and  vegetables, 
so  I  came  up  to  major  in  that  department. 

You  had  worked  for  one  year  before  you  went  to  Berkeley.  Did 
you  save  enough  to  pay  your  educational  expenses? 

Miss  McNaughton  helped  me  some,  but  of  course  she  couldn’t  carry  the 
whole  load,  so  I  worked  until  after  I  graduated.  And  then  I  borrowed 
four  hundred  dollars  for  that  extra  [fifth]  year  just  so  I  wouldn’t 
have  to  work,  because  I  wanted  to  do  a  lot  of  extracurricular  things. 
I  went  to  Berkeley  in  the  fall  of  1911.  To  minimize  expenses,  I 
shared  an  apartment  during  my  freshman  year  with  two  other  boys 
from  Pasadena.  I  batched  with  George  [D.]  Wimp,  a  senior  law 
student,  and  Leon  Ehrenfeldt,  a  sophomore  pre-med  student. 

So,  you  not  only  became  a  scholar,  but  a  cook  as  well. 

Yes,  but  I  still  wasn’t  in  the  best  of  health.  I  had  a  fourth 
operation  on  my  nose  and  throat  during  Christmas  vacation,  and  I 
went  back  to  school  very  much  played  out.  I’d  loaded  up  with  more 
than  I  should  have  taken  because  I  was  afraid  I  was  behind.  Well, 

I  made  it  through  that  year,  but  I  didn’t  come  back  that  fall.  I 
told  Miss  McNaughton,  ”1  just  know  I  won’t  make  it.  I’ll  stay 
out  and  work  this  one  semester,  and  then  I’ll  go  back  in  the  spring.” 
She  didn’t  exert  any  pressure.  I  did  go  back,  but  that  spring  she 
developed  cancer,  and  before  the  end  of  that  semester  I’d  dropped 
out  again  and  was  out  all  the  next  year  [1912-1913]. 
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Larkey : 
Ryerson: 


Larkey : 

Ryerson: 


You  knew  that  she  was  ill,  and  you  went  home  to  take  care  of  her. 

I'd  hardly  gotten  back  and  started  on  that  second  semester  (which 
was  the  first  of  my  sophomore  year),  when  I  got  word  that  she  was 
ill.  However,  they  didn't  tell  me  it  was  cancer  or  that  she'd  been 
in  the  hospital.  They  didn't  want  to  upset  me.  Then  Leon,  who  had 
been  my  roommate,  was  drowned  in  the  Berkeley  YMCA  pool  at  noon  one 
day.  He  was  swimming  alone  when  he  shouldn't  have  been.  Apparently, 
he  fell  while  running  along  the  wet  pavement,  hit  his  head,  and 
rolled  over  into  the  pool.  The  family  asked  me  to  bring  his  body 
home.  And  it  was  then  I  found  out  how  seriously  ill  Miss  McNaughton 
was,  so  I  didn't  go  back  except  to  take  my  exams.  The  profs  were 
very  good  and  did  all  they  could  to  make  it  easy  for  me.  So  I  was 
out  all  the  next  year  until  her  death  in  1914. 

Then  that  summer  I  worked  in  the  lab  at  Berkeley  and  in 
Southern  California,  collecting  fruit  specimens  both  for  the  econ¬ 
omic  botany  course  and  for  Dr.  [J.  Eliot]  Coit's  course.  I  had 
to  locate,  collect,  and  put  up  in  formaldehyde  some  of  the  first 
loquats,  avocados,  and  cherimoyas  for  those  classes. 

I  started  classes  again  in  the  fall  of  1914,  then  went  to 
summer  school  in  1915.  It  was  the  year  of  the  Panama  Pacific  Exposi¬ 
tion  and  that  summer  session  was  an  especially  good  one  for  there 
were  many  outstanding  visiting  professors  because  of  the  exposition. 

I  took  a  course  in  business  administration  and  one  in  journalism 
under  Merle  Thorpe  who  later  became  editor  of  Nations  Business. 

So,  with  those  two  summer  school  courses  I  graduated  in  three  and 
a  half  years.  I  graduated  with  the  '16  class.  Then  I  took  an 
extra  year's  work  at  Berkeley  and  Davis.  That's  the  sequence  of  my 
college  career. 


Recollections  of  Faculty  and  Curriculum 


One  other  person  you've  mentioned  who  influenced  you  during  your 
college  days  was  Bill  [William  B.]  Herms  and  his  rural  sociology 
course.  Was  this  something  new  at  Berkeley? 

Yes.  Actually  it  wasn't  a  listed  course.  I  took  it  my  freshman 
year.  At  that  time  there  was  no  course  in  agricultural  economics 
or  in  rural  sociology,  either  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  or  on 
the  campus.  Professor  Herms  was  then  the  leading  parasitologist  of 
the  University.  He  had  come  out  a  few  years  before  when  the  upper 
Sacramento  Valley  had  a  very  serious  malaria  problem.  In  fact, 
the  town  of  Anderson,  California,  in  the  irrigation  district,  had 
the  highest  malarial  index  of  any  place  in  the  United  States,  and 
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Ryerson:  he  came  out  to  work  on  that  because  he  was  a  mosquito/malarial 
specialist.  But  he  was  also  much  interested  in  people.  He  was 
already  active  in  public  school  affairs,  in  Boy  Scouts,  in  the 
town  of  Berkeley,  and  was  much  interested  in  the  problems  of  rural 
America.  Since  there  was  no  course,  he  gave  one  in  the  general 
field  of  rural  sociology.  They  had  a  text  called  The  Challenge 
of  the  Open  Country  by  Warren  H.  Wilson,  who  at  that  time  was  one 
of  the  authorities  on  the  rural  church.  The  course  dealt  with 
the  general  problems  of  rural  people:  communication,  the  rural 
newspaper,  the  country  store,  the  rural  church,  the  rural  medical 
service,  and  other  rural  problems.  He  taught  the  course  for  a 
couple  of  years. 

It  was  really  an  inspirational  course  because  even  though 
you’re  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  you  are  not  in  touch  with 
specific  problems  of  farmers.  There  hadn’t  been  a  general  overall 
view  of  rural  problems  before  this. 

Larkey:  Of  how  agricultural  policy  really  affects  people  on  the  farm? 

Ryerson:  Yes.  And  that,  after  all,  is  what  the  College  of  Agriculture  is 
for — to  help  farmers  do  a  better  job  and  enjoy  a  better  life. 

But  Billy  Herms  was  wrapped  up  in  bringing  ag  students  closer 
to  the  farmers’  problems.  He  did  this  entirely  voluntary,  at  night 
with  no  extra  salary  for  preparing  the  course. 

When  [Bertram  H.]  Crocheron  came  to  the  University  in  1913, 
he  gave  us  what  was  called  the  ’’Thursday  Night”  seminar  in  his 
apartment.  There  were  about  eight  or  ten  of  us  who  were  active  in 
the  ag  club,  the  ag  journal.  Alpha  Zeta,  and  were  helping  with  high 
school  clubs.  We  usually  had  one  topic,  and  one  of  us  would  be 
designated  to  lead  off  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  giving  the 
general  picture.  Then  it  was  open  for  general  discussion  (under 
Crocheron’s  direction,  of  course).  It  was  a  bang-up  course,  really, 
on  rural  institutions  and  rural  conditions.  We  would  discuss  the 
country  store  and  its  place  in  rural  society  on  one  evening.  Many 
in  those  days  were  without  telephones  and  the  store  was  quite  a 
social  center.  Another  evening’s  discussion  would  be  on  the  country 
newspaper,  and  another  on  the  country  church,  the  country  doctor, 
or  the  country  school.  It  was  very  helpful  for  all  of  us  who  were 
planning  to  work  in  rural  areas. 


Larkey:  Wasn’t  this  about  the  same  time  that  the  federal  Country  Life 

Commission  reported  its  conclusions  and  stimulated  a  national 
awareness  of  a  need  for  this  kind  of  thinking? 

Ryerson:  Yes,  their  report  was  in  1909  and  it  stimulated  nationwide  discus¬ 
sion.  That  was  one  of  Teddy  Roosevelt’s  contributions.  Liberty 
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Ryerson:  Hyde  Bailey  was  on  that,  as  was  Warren  Wilson,  I  think  Bailey  was 
chairman  of  that  first  commission  which  had  a  great  effect  and 
pushed  along  the  whole  effort  for  the  Smith-Lever  Act  (the  agri¬ 
cultural  extension  act),  whereby  they’d  get  the  results  of  the 
land  grant  college  movement  back  onto  the  farms  more  effectively 
than  they  had  up  to  that  date.  Some  of  our  scientists  here  at 
Berkeley  were  not  very  sympathetic  to  Dean  [Thomas  F.]  Hunt  and  the 
Agricultural  Extension  Service.  As  the  extension  service  group 
grew,  more  and  more  problems  kept  turning  up  and  the  farmers  began 
to  look  to  the  University  and  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
for  solutions.  Some  professors  were  sympathetic,  but  there  were 
some  who  didn’t  like  to  be  needled  into  tackling  someone  else’s 
problem.  They  wanted  to  choose  their  own  fields  of  research. 

But  here  they  were,  pressured  by  another  segment  of  the  college 
and  this  caused  resentment  on  the  part  of  some.  Others  saw  the 
opportunity  and  pitched  in;  they  welcomed  the  opportunity  to  get 
out  into  the  field  and  get  in  touch  with  farm  people  and  their 
problems.  But  that  controversy  was  so  strong  that  it  got  into 
the  legislature  in  about  1920  or  ’21,  when  they  had  that  investiga¬ 
tion  commission  looking  into  the  desirability  of  separating  the 
College  of  Agriculture  from  the  University. 

Carl  [Carlton  H. ]  Parker  was  another  professor  who  influenced 
me.  He  was  an  economist  in  the  College  of  Letters  and  Science, 
and  one  of  the  most  understanding  persons  we  had  on  the  faculty 
at  Berkeley.  In  our  senior  year  we  petitioned  that  he  give  a 
seminar  course  in  ag  economics.  He  was  for  this,  but  the  economics 
department  looked  with  disapproval  at  a  special  course  like  that 
for  ag  students.  The  pressure  was  on,  so  instead  of  giving  it  as 
a  seminar  course  for  senior  ag  students,  it  was  opened  up  to 
everyone.  Cal  Hall  was  filled  because  Carl  Parker  was  one  of  the 
top  teachers.  But  he  was  disgusted  and  so  were  we  and  some  of  our 
ag  students  practically  flunked  the  course  because  a  general  fresh¬ 
man  course  wasn’t  what  we  wanted.  We  wanted  discussions  with  Carl 
Parker!  He  was  a  real  guy.  He  knew  and  and  understood  people. 

Larkey:  What  about  the  professors  in  your  chosen  field  of  subtropical 

horticulture?  Was  the  University  very  involved  in  these  early 
selections  for  commercial  plantings — of  avocados  for  instance? 

Ryerson:  Not  much  until  Dr.  Coit  came  into  the  picture.  I  was  a  senior, 

I  guess,  when  he  came  up  here  as  a  faculty  member,  as  professor 
of  citrus  culture.  He  was  an  excellent  teacher.  Of  course,  he’s 
also  been  a  great  factor  in  the  development  of  the  University’s 
departments  of  subtropical  horticulture  and  citrus  culture,  in 
addition  to  his  contributions  to  the  industry. 

During  World  War  I  he  became  the  first  farm  advisor  of  the 
Agricultural  Extension  Service  in  Los  Angeles  County. 
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Ryerson: 

When  he  didn't  want  to  continue  on  after  the  war  he  came  back 
to  the  department  at  Berkeley  and  [Robert  W.]  Hodgson  succeeded 
him  as  head  of  ag  extension  there.  (Hodgson  was  a  classmate  of  mine 
in  subtropical  horticulture  and  Dr.  Coit  was  a  favorite  prof  of  us 
both.  We  saw  a  lot  of  him  in  later  years.) 

Coit  left  the  University  after  a  year  or  two  and  went  out  on 
his  own  as  a  consultant  and  expert  manager.  When  he  left,  many  people 
here  said,  "You’re  a  fool  for  you  can’t  make  a  living  in  the  commercial 
world  with  all  its  problems.  Why  leave  a  certain  job  with  a  good 
salary?*1  Well,  top  salaries  weren’t  too  much  then  (laughter)! 

I  was  in  the  Los  Angeles  extension  office  with  Hodgson  by  then 
and  I  remember  Dr.  Coit  used  to  come  into  the  office  and  discuss 
some  of  his  problems.  His  wife  was  a  mental  case.  How  he  kept 
going,  I  don’t  know  (feelingly)!  At  the  end  of  that  first  year 
he  came  in  one  day  and  said,  "Remember  they  were  saying  that  I 
would  be  back  at  the  end  of  the  year,  hat  in  hand,  begging  to  get 
back  into  the  University?  Well,  I  would  just  like  to  have  you  know 
that  this  is  the  first  time  since  I  was  a  student  in  college  at 

Cornell  that  I’ve  been  out  of  debt. 11  And  from  then  on  he  had  more 
business  than  he  could  handle  because  he  was  a  top  consultant. 

Larkey : 

Was  he  working  with  large  cooperatives? 

Ryerson: 

With  cooperatives,  and  as  an  independent  consultant  for  banks, 
independent  growers,  etc.  He  also  managed  property.  He  did  a  great 
job  with  whatever  he  touched.  As  I’ve  said,  he  had  left  the  Univer¬ 
sity  by  the  time  I  joined  the  staff,  but  we’ve  kept  in  touch.  He’s 
still  living  at  ninety-five.  I  call  him  up  now  and  then.  He  can 
only  talk  a  few  minutes  because  he  has  a  very  bad  heart;  he  can 
still  write.  I  want  to  get  down  to  see  him  before  he  passes.  He 
was  one  of  the  finest  teachers  we  had  at  the  University. 

Larkey : 

Thomas  F.  Hunt  succeeded  E.  J.  Wickson  as  dean  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture  during  your  years  at  Berkeley,  didn’t  he? 

Ryerson: 

Dean  Hunt  came  in  the  fall  of  1912,  I  remember,  because  that  was 
the  semester  that  I  dropped  out  to  work.  He  made  a  number  of 
changes  to  upgrade  the  College  of  Agriculture.  So  when  I  did  come 
back  for  my  sophomore  year,  which  was  the  second  semester,  I 
found  I  would  have  to  make  up  some  extra  courses  for  there  were  five 
new  required  courses  for  sophomores.  I  petitioned  off  three  of  them 
because  I  had  already  had  the  courses  for  which  they  were  prerequisites 

Larkey : 

There  had  been  considerable  criticism  that  agriculture  was  not  as 
academic  as  it  should  have  been.  Some  critics  argued  that  physical 
facilities  were  poor  and  instruction  was  too  much  on  the  practical 
side — not  scientific  enough. 
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Ryerson: 

Agriculture  was  where  most  of  the  football  players  were  enrolled 
and  it  was  called  ,fcow  college.11  That  "cow  college"  term  dis¬ 
appeared  fast  after  1912.  It  became  the  College  of  Agriculture, 
and  the  football  players  left  to  go  to  other  colleges. 

Larkey : 

No  more  snap  courses  (laughter) ! 

Was  the  College  of  Agriculture  small  enough  that  you  really 
had  the  opportunity  to  know  your  professors? 

Ryerson: 

Oh,  we  knew  practically  all  of  them.  A  number  of  them  attended 
student  activities.  Some  would  come  to  our  Ag  Club  meetings,  we 
were  in  their  homes,  they  helped  us  on  the  ag  journal;  and  it  was, 
in  a  way,  like  a  family.  In  1916,  my  senior  year,  the  ag  college 
had  the  largest  enrollment  that  it  had  ever  had.  The  Ag  Club  was 
particularly  active. 

Larkey : 

Was  this  a  student  organization? 

Ryerson: 

Yes.  They  started  the  4-H  Clubs  in  the  high  schools  as  one  of  their 
activities. 

Ryerson: 

Forestry  Club,  Student  Agitation 

During  my  freshman  year  I  helped  organize  the  Forestry  Club,  which 
was  even  more  active  in  1911  than  the  Ag  Club. 

Larkey : 

Was  the  Forestry  Club  formed  prior  to  the  time  the  forestry  school 
was  established? 

Ryerson: 

Yes,  we  started  the  Forestry  Club  in  order  to  get  a  School  of 
Forestry. 

Larkey : 

So  you  lobbied-  for  it,  more  or  less. 

Ryerson: 

Did  we  lobby! 

Larkey : 

Student  agitation,  they'd  call  that  today! 

Ryerson: 

That's  what  Harry  [R. ]  Wellman  referred  to  at  the  May  1973  College 
of  Agriculture  commencement  when  he  introduced  the  three  living 
former  deans.  He  paused,  and  then  he  said,  "It  may  come  as  a 
shock  to  some  of  the  older  members  who  knew  Dean  Ryerson  over  the 
years,  that  as  an  undergraduate  student  he  was  an  agitator." 
(Laughter. ) 
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Larkey : 
Ryerson: 


Larkey : 
Ryerson: 
Larkey : 


An  agitator  for  the  School  of  Forestry.  When  was  it  established? 

In  1914,  I  think.  Yes,  it's  all  here  in  this  history.  [Reading 
from  Forestry  Education  at  the  University  of  California  regarding 
the  formation  of  the  Forestry  Club*] 

"During  the  spring  semester  1913  the  worrisome 
problem  of  uncertain  attendance  at  club  meetings  was 
licked  and  a  successful  campaign  was  waged  for  legis¬ 
lative  approval  of  the  full  College  of  Agriculture 
budget.  Fred  V.  Holmes,  a  new  associate  member, 
came  up  with  the  solution  of  the  attendance  problem. 

He  suggested  dinner  meetings,  field  trips,  a  dance, 
and  a  banquet  to  promote  closer  fellowship  among  mem¬ 
bers.  As  in  any  good  club  organization,  Fred  was 
given  the  job  of  implementing  his  own  suggestions!  The 
start  was  at  a  dinner  meeting  at  (A.  Everett)  Wieslander’s 
home.  (He  was  the  one  who  wrote  the  first  chapter  in 
this  book.)  There  were  about  15  members  present. 

Knowles  A.  Ryerson,  an  articulate  and  dynamic  member  of 
the  club,  gave  an  after-dinner  fpep  talk.1  He  succeeded 
beyond  expectations  in  stimulating  enthusiasm  and  from 
then  on  the  club  was  very  much  alive.  Meeting  attendance 
was  good  and  two  field  trips,  a  dance,  and  a  banquet  were 
held  that  semester.  Warm  friendships  that  have  lasted  over 
the  years  developed  among  club  members.  Ryerson  chaired  a 
committee  that  sent  out  letters  to  every  institution  giv¬ 
ing  a  forestry  course  and  to  every  state  office  to  obtain 
data  on  the  forest  resources  of  each  state  and  the  amount 
spent  for  forestry  education  in  each  state.  This  was  done 
at  the  suggestion  of  T.  E.  Loynahan,  secretary  and  trea-  ^ 
surer  of  the  California  Forest  Protective  Association.  ..." 

We  had  a  lot  of  data  on  that,  and  we  just  hammered  it  in  to  them. 

I  was  never  with  a  group — my  own  fraternity  or  any  other  group — 
that  was  as  closely  knit  as  that  group  was. 

And  yet  you  were  separated  by  the  war  shortly  thereafter. 

Well,  a  lot  of  us  were  in  the  same  forestry  regiment  during  WWI. 

Did  you  actually  lobby  with  the  Office  of  the  President  and  the 
Regents,  or  what  was  the  procedure  to  help  establish  the  School  of 
Forestry? 


■*"Paul  Casamajor,  Ed.  ,  Forestry  Education  at  the  University  of 
California,  The  First  Fifty  Years  (Berkeley,  1965) . 
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Ryerson:  We  lobbied  with  both;  also  with  the  legislature  and  the  lumbermen. 
George  M.  Cornwall,  whose  picture  is  here,  was  editor  of  the 
Timberman,  which  was  the  great  timber  magazine  of  the  Northwest. 

His  son  was  a  student  at  Berkeley  then.  Cornwall's  magazine  was 
very  powerful,  and  he  was  back  of  us.  His  publication  supported 
us  so  we  had  support  from  the  lumber  industry  in  the  state. 

Of  course,  Prexy  [Benjamin  I.]  Wheeler  had  wanted  a  forestry 
school  from  the  start.  In  one  of  his  first  speeches  on  campus 
he  spoke  of  his  hopes  for  one.  It  was  early  in  Prexy  Wheeler's 
regime  [1899-1919]  that  he  tried  to  get  Bernard  [E.]  Fernow  in¬ 
terested  in  coming  out  and  possibly  heading  a  forestry  school. 

Fernow  was  actually  out  here  from  Syracuse  University  in  1902  and 
he  turned  Prexy  Wheeler's  offer  down.  I  guess  Prexy  Wheeler  be¬ 
came  discouraged  after  trying  for  twelve  years  to  get  the  school. 

He  had  Fernow  out  again  when  we  in  the  Forestry  Club  started  agi¬ 
tating,  and  Fernow  convinced  him  that  another  school  wasn't  needed — 
that  the  one  at  the  University  of  Washington  was  enough  for  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

Prexy  Wheeler  had  a  student  hour  once  a  week.  Without  an 
appointment,  students  could  come  in,  and  at  every  one  of  those 
meetings  we  had  a  Forestry  Club  man  (laughter) . 

Larkey:  You  were  in  regular  attendance! 

Ryerson:  The  president  finally  said  that  it  was  up  to  us  to  take  up  anything 
further  with  Dean  Hunt  because  he  had  been  convinced  by  Fernow  we 
didn't  need  another  forestry  school  on  the  coast.  Well,  he  changed 
his  mind  within  the  year. 

Larkey:  Was  Dean  Hunt  in  favor  of  it? 

Ryerson:  Oh,  very  much  so.  At  our  first  banquet  in  '14,  after  it  had  been 

included  in  the  budget  and  Walter  Mulford  had  accepted  the  appoint¬ 
ment  to  come  out  from  Cornell  the  following  year  to  head  the  School 
of  Forestry,  Dean  Hunt  jokingly  said,  well,  he  really  had  to  get 
a  forestry  department  for  self  protection.  He  said  he  couldn't  go 
out  on  the  campus  or  on  Telegraph  Avenue  but  what  a  forestry  student 
would  bob  out  from  behind  a  tree  or  telephone  pole  and  say,  "Dean, 
when  are  you  going  to  get  that  school?"  (Laughter.) 

We  had  a  lot  of  fun.  It  was  a  great  gang.  It's  interesting 
that  despite  Fernow 's  objections  to  the  new  forestry  school,  after 
we  got  it  he  wrote  an  article  for  our  November  1916  journal. 
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Larkey : 

Ryerson: 

Larkey : 
Ryerson: 

Larkey : 
Ryerson: 

Larkey : 
Ryerson: 

Larkey : 

Ryerson: 


Larkey : 


California  Journal  of  Agriculture 


You're  referring  to  the  California  Journal  of  Agriculture. 

Weren't  you  involved  in  its  beginnings,  or  had  there  been  an 
earlier  publication  of  it  at  Berkeley? 

There  hadn't  been  earlier  publications.  I  was  on  the  original 
staff  and  attended  the  original  meetings  when  we  planned  the 
journal. 

What  year  was  that? 

I've  got  those  bound  copies  right  there.  May  1913  was  Volume  1, 
Number  1 .  There ' s  Dean  Hunt .... 

Was  he  the  advisor  for  the  journal? 

Yes,  both  he  and  Dr.  Coit  helped  us,  as  did  Crocheron  when  he  came 
to  the  University.  [Opens  bound  copies  of  journal-] 

This  was  one  of  my  articles — describing  the  various  avocados 
[November  1913]. 

What  was  the  impetus  for  getting  the  journal  started? 

Oh,  it  was  a  student  idea.  The  Cornell  Countryman,  which  Crocheron 
once  edited,  had  long  been  going,  and  other  institutions  had  publi¬ 
cations. 

There  were  a  number  of  changes  taking  place  in  the  College  of 
Agriculture  in  1912-1913.  Did  students  feel  there  was  a  need  to 
acquaint  the  public  with  what  was  happening  at  the  University? 

Yes,  that  is  one  reason  we  started  the  journal,  to  give  farmers  and 
alumni  information  about  the  agricultural  problems  with  which  the 
University  was  concerned. 

By  the  way,  I  was  looking  at  a  reference  in  this  California 
Golden  Book  [1937  ed.  ]  and  found  in  that  a  list  of  editors  and 
managers  of  all  the  student  publications.  I  had  forgotten  just  when 
the  ag  journal  stopped,  but  the  depression  killed  it;  1929-1930  was 
its  last  year.  I  was  also  interested  to  read  that  in  '25- '26  Emil 
Mrak  was  the  business  manager  for  the  California  Countryman ,  which 
was  the  successor  to  the  California  Journal  of  Agricul ture. 

You  don't  suppose  he  was  a  student  agitator  too. 

Well,  if  there  was  anything  that  needed  attention  I  can  suspect  that 
he  was. 


Ryerson: 
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Changing  Concepts  of  Agricultural  Education 

Larkey : 

While  you  were  at  Berkeley,  wasnft  there  also  some  student  agita¬ 
tion  to  get  more  courses  in  agricultural  education? 

Ryerson: 

Yes.  It  was  to  strengthen  the  training  of  teachers,  and  more 
to  persuade  students  who  hadn’t  considered  it  to  go  into  teach¬ 
ing  agriculture.  At  that  time  there  were  many  education  courses 
of  about  the  same  content,  but  not  enough  pertaining  to  agricul¬ 
tural  subject  matter.  Ag  education  was  not  a  strong  department 
until  later,  when  Dean  Hunt  brought  Fred  [Frederick  L.]  Griffin  out 
from  Cornell  to  head  it  and  build  it  up. 

Larkey : 

Well,  there  wasn't  the  need  for  many  ag  teachers  prior  to  passage 
of  the  Smith-Lever  and  Smith-Hughes  Acts. 

Ryerson: 

Dean  Hunt  had  foreseen  that  change.  In  fact,  he  had  been  one  of 
the  leaders  for  it,  working  with  the  Land  Grant  College  Associa¬ 
tion  for  both  the  Smith-Lever  law,  which  was  the  extension  act, 
and  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  for  vocational  agriculture.  He  worked  as 
one  of  the  prime  movers  in  both  of  them.  So  that’s  one  of  the 
reasons  he  brought  Crocheron  into  the  University  in  1913.  Crocheron 
had  been  teaching  for  four  years  in  an  agricultural  high  school  in 
Maryland,  carrying  out  Liberty  Hyde  Bailey’s  theories  on  agricul¬ 
tural  education.  That  school  had  attracted  a  great  deal  of  atten¬ 
tion.  Actually,  Dean  Hunt  had  Crocheron  in  mind  to  head  a  similar 
school  here  when  he  came.  You  see,  you  had  Davis  up  in  the  Sacra¬ 
mento  Valley  and  the  people  down  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  wanted 
an  agricultural  school  as  they  had  been  promised  one  way  back  in 

1905. 

Larkey : 

Are  you  thinking  about  the  Kearney  tract  near  Fresno? 

Ryerson: 

Yes.  [M.  Theodore]  Kearney  had  given  this  big  tract  of  land  with 
the  understanding  that  there  would  be  a  school  down  there  similar 
to  the  one  set  up  at  Davis.  Then  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  (1917)  came 
along.  And  Crocheron,  with  his  experience  in  running  this  agricul¬ 
tural  high  school,  started  drawing  up  plans  for  that  school  near 
Fresno.  Crocheron  was  really  going  to  head  it.  They  even  had  had 
tentative  blueprints  of  the  cottage  plan,  so  the  students  would  live 
together,  working  half  a  day  in  the  labs  and  the  other  half  in  the 
fields  or  in  the  barns. 

But  it  never  got  to  the  stage  of  getting  to  the  Regents.  It 
was  a  question  of  either  being  a  part  of  that,  or  getting  into 
this  new  Smith-Hughes  program  in  which  Dean  Hunt  was  much  interested. 
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Ryerson:  When  the  war  came  they  expanded  the  extension  service  into  a  war 
activity  in  every  county  and  the  ag  school  project  was  shelved. 

Meanwhile,  Hodgson  and  I  and  a  number  of  the  others  switched 
to  the  ag  education  program  once  it  got  started  at  Berkeley. 

Larkey:  Was  Dean  Hunt  the  one  who  influenced  you  to  change  your  major  from 

subtropical  horticulture? 

Ryerson:  Yes,  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  didn’t  come  in  until  1917 — although  it 

was  in  the  cards  so  you  knew  it  was  coming.  That’s  why  many  of  us 
switched  majors — because  of  Dean  Hunt’s  influence  and  Crocheron’s 
urging  to  consider  this  new  field.  It  was  a  big  new  field  and  a 
challenging  one.  But  then,  the  war  came  and  of  course  that  settled 
a  lot  of  things. 

Crocheron  was  really  a  breath  of  fresh  air.  As  I’ve  said,  we 
had  started  the  high  school  agricultural  clubs  before  the  Smith- 
Lever  Act  was  actually  passed.  Texas  had  started  the  idea,  Utah 
had  picked  it  up,  and  we  thought  it  a  great  idea  to  get  out  and 
contact  these  high  school  young  folk  in  rural  sections  and  recruit 
them  for  the  ag  college.  It  would  let  them  know  about  it  and  what 
the  opportunities  were. 

Larkey:  Did  you  start  clubs  in  high  schools  right  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay 

area,  or  did  you  go  out  into  the  farming  communities? 

Ryerson:  Both.  We  primarily  went  out  into  farming  communities  where  there 

was  a  high  school  agricultural  course,  because  then  you  could  get 
the  cooperation  of  the  high  school  teacher.  Agriculture  was 
taught  in  a  sizable  number  of  the  high  schools.  That  was  before 
you  had  many  farm  advisors. 

Larkey:  Were  the  teachers  in  the  schools  cooperative? 

Ryerson:  Yes,  we  never  went  unless  they  were.  The  ag  teachers  were  usually 
interested  because  we  could  hire  them  as  supervisors  during  their 
three  month’s  summer  vacation,  which  we  did  in  many  cases.  That’s 
the  time  when  the  clubs  are  most  active  as  the  crop  projects  are 
then  under  way. 

Crocheron  arrived  that  semester  I  was  out  because  Miss  McNaughton 
became  ill.  I  was  in  Pasadena,  and  they  had  an  agriculture  department 
in  the  high  school.  Of  course,  I  was  going  out  there  for  French  once 
a  day  until  she  became  too  ill  for  me  to  be  away  that  long.  And  I 
thought,  well,  since  I  can’t  be  in  club  work  up  there,  suppose  I 
try  and  form  an  ag  club  here  in  Pasadena  High  School,  and  get  in  on 
this  thing.  At  Berkeley,  I  roomed  with  Speed  Hagen  for  three  years. 
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Ryerson: 

(That's  Roy  M.  Hagen — his  nickname  is  "Speed".  .  laughter . )  He  was 
in  charge  of  the  campus  project  for  the  high  school  clubs,  and  he 
wrote  me  all  about  Crocheron. 

Larkey : 

So  you  thought  you'd  initiate  the  first  high  school  ag  club  in  the 
south? 

Ryerson: 

That  was  the  first  foray  into  Southern  California.  Speed  wrote 
that  Crocheron  was  going  to  come  down,  and  it  was  planned  that 
we’d  go  out  together  and  see  the  Pasadena  ag  teacher.  Of  course 
he’d  written  about  how  young  Crocheron  looked,  and  how  he  dressed 
almost  like  someone  off  of  Wall  Street. 

Bertram  Hanford  Crocheron 

Larkey : 

He  didn’t  look  like  an  agriculture  professor! 

Ryerson: 

He  didn’t!  And  yet,  he  could  go  out  with  farmers  and  have  them 
the  hollow  of  his  hand.  I  remember  when  he  was  out  visiting 
farms  he’d  go  put  on  a  corduroy  coat  to  look  more  like  the  farmers, 
but  he  always  looked  well-dressed,  even  in  work  clothes.  He  was 
spanking-looking.  He  looked  almost  young  enough  to  be  a  student. 

He  was  six  feet  tall,  lean,  striking  looking,  and  dynamic— I  tell 
you*  his  eyes  would  just  sparkle  when  he  got  going.  He  was  just 
like  Gifford  Pinchot  their  eyes  would  just  fire  up  when  they  got 
talking.  He  wrote  that  he  was  coming  down,  said  we’d  have  lunch 
at  the  Maryland  Hotel  in  Pasadena  and  then  go  out  to  the  high 
school.  So  I  made  an  appointment  with  the  ag  teacher,  who  was 
also  the  football  coach.  I  had  talked  to  him  about  the  club  and 

Oh,  well,  he  was  interested,”  and  ”yes,  we  could  come  out  and 
see  him.”  Well,  we  arrived,  but  he  didn’t  catch  Crocheron ’s  name 
when  he  was  introduced.  He  assumed  he  was  lust  another  student 
from  Berkeley.  So,  right  off  he  took  us  on,  said  he  was  in  touch 
with  Berkeley  and  with  the  director  of  extension  and  knew  all  about 
the  program.  He  said  that  if  anything's  to  be  done,  he  would  deal 
directly  with  them  up  there  since  he  was  in  touch  with  Crocheron. 

(Of  course,  what  he  was  angling  for  was  a  farm  advisor's  job.)  He 
went  on  this  way,  and  Crocheron — he  was  a  smoothie — gave  him  all 
the  rope  he  wanted.  Then  he  just  said,  "You  know,  this  is  all  very 
interesting  to  me  that  you're  in  touch,  but  this  isn't  in  line  with 
the  University's  policy.  I  happen  to  be  Professor  Crocheron!"  You 
should  have  seen  that  guy's  face  (laughter)!  We  never  got  the  club 
at  Pasadena,  and  the  guy  never  got  an  extension  job  either.  He  was 
very  egotistical  and  he  did  rate  himself  most  highly. 

I  had  been  prepared  for  Professor  Crocheron,  but  this  was  my 
first  meeting  with  him,  and  I  was  impressed!  He  was  enthusiastic 
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Ryerson: 

and  so  widely  read  and  so  very  interesting.  And  he  was  so  alive 
and  S£  full  of  enthusiasm  for  the  program.  He  was  heads  and 
shoulders  above  any  of  the  other  extension  directors  I  met.  I 
was  talking  with  Ida  Sproul  recently  and  we  got  to  talking  about 
Crocheron.  She  regretted  that  she  hadn’t  known  him  better  and 
used  him  more  in  helping  with  her  entertainment  because  he  was 
such  a  charmer  and  so  talented  and  sharp. 

Larkey : 

His  ideas  certainly  expanded  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service. 

Did  he  have  a  strong  influence  on  other  students  too? 

Ryerson: 

Oh,  he  did.  He  was  a  bachelor  so  he  had  more  time  for  students 
than  married  teachers.  Two  of  his  students  came  out  from  that 
high  school  in  Maryland.  [J.  £.]  Tippett  was  one  of  them  and 

Russell  Lord  was  the  other.  He  is  the  biographer  of  the  Wallaces 
[of  Iowa]  and  became  one  of  the  outstanding  agricultural  writers 
in  this  country.  He  and  Tippett  were  both  on  the  ag  journal  as 
freshmen.  But  Russ  only  stayed  a  year.  He  could  see  that 

Crocheron  had  had  too  much  influence  on  him.  He  was  a  poet  at 
heart,  had  written  some  really  grand  poetry,  and  he  was  an  excellent 
writer  and  journalist.  He  went  back  and  finished  at  Cornell.  He 
became  editor  of  the  Cornell  Countryman,  iust  as  I  was  editor  of 
the  one  here.  We  had  quite  a  correspondence  about  the  two  maga¬ 
zines.  And  when  we  came  out  with  that  colored  cover  the  second 
year  I  edited  the  journal,  in  1916-17,  he  wrote  ”What  the  sam- 
hill  .  .  .  Where  did  you  get  the  jackpot?” 

Tipp  was  of  a  very  different  makeup  than  Russ.  He  was  really 
an  office  man — an  able  administrator  and  a  detail  man.  I’d  go 
crazy  having  to  be  concerned  with  minute  details ,  but  you  need  that 
kind  of  a  person. 

Larkey : 

Did  you  ever  go  on  one  of  the  transcontinental  tours  with  Director 
Crocheron  and  the  high  school  ag  club  groups? 

Ryerson: 

No,  but  my  chum,  Speed  Hagen,  did  because  he  went  to  work  as  an 
assistant  club  leader  the  day  after  he  graduated.  I  didn’t  get 
into  4-H  club  work  until  after  I  came  back  from  France.  But  they’d 
had  tours  in  ’14,  ’15,  ’16.  I  think  ’17  was  the  last  one  because, 
of  course,  the  war  ended  such  activities.  Crocheron,  himself,  wrote 
up  the  first  article  about  the  trip  in  the  [February]  1915  ag  journal 
He  was  as  excellent  a  writer  as  he  was  a  speaker.  He  was  a  magnetic 
speaker  and  could  use  the  English  language  well.  We  members  of  the 
ag  club  used  to  go  up  to  Davis  from  Berkeley  and  help  Crocheron  run 
the  4-H  camps. 

Larkey: 

When  did  that  start? 
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Ryerson:  It  started  in  ’14,  the  year  of  the  first  continental  tour.  The  camp 

included  all  the  high  school  ag  club  members  who  could  attend.  See, 
not  every  community  put  up  the  money  to  send  their  top  club  contest 
winner  on  this  national  tour  with  Crocheron  for  a  month,  but  enough 
of  them  did.  They  had  a  Pullman  car  of  their  own,  and  of  course 
Crocheron  was  so  well  known  everywhere  that  the  tour  was  in  great 
demand.  These  winners  were  from  clubs  all  over  California.  They 
would  go  to  Davis  with  the  rest  of  the  club  members  for  the  camp. 

Then  on  the  last  day  they  would  come  down  to  Berkeley  and  our  ag 
club  would  meet  them  at  the  train.  They  were  honored  at  a  reception 
in  the  Greek  Theater,  at  which  President  Wheeler  pinned  on  their 
badges,  denoting  their  names  and  achievement  records  for  that  year. 
Then  wefd  give  them  a  dinner  that  night,  take  them  to  the  train, 
and  they  would  go  off  for  a  month.  They  visited  thirteen  leading 
agricultural  areas  in  the  United  States.  And  when  they’d  get  to 
Washington,  D.C.  the  secretary  of  agriculture  would  see  them  and  they 
would  visit  the  White  House,  and  be  entertained  by  the  President. 

It  was  really  something  for  these  kids,  some  of  whom  had  never 
been  out  of  their  own  towns  before. 

Another  innovation  at  the  University  that  was  inaugurated  by 
Crocheron  in  December  1913  was  the  Minister’s  Week  at  Davis.  It 
was  a  great  success  and  the  ministers  enjoyed  it.  They  brought 
nearly  700  rural  ministers  from  all  over  the  state  to  be  guests 
of  the  University  for  a  week’s  conference  to  learn  about  agricul¬ 
ture.  They  weren’t  discussing  theology  and  if  any  of  them  started 
to  get  off  on  church  matters,  someone  would  say,  ’’Throw  ’em  out.” 

They  discussed  agriculture  and  got  a  great  deal  out  of  it. 

Larkey:  I  recall  that  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroads  provided  free  transpor¬ 

tation  to  Davis,  and  I  think  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  1913 
conference  the  ministers  left  a  donation  of  $500  to  help  start  an 
athletic  building  fund. 2 

Getting  back  to  the  ag  journal,  though,  you  served  on  the 
editorial  board.  Did  you  get  cooperation  from  most  faculty  members 
when  it  came  to  writing  up  articles? 


Ryerson:  We  published  articles  written  by  students  and  faculty.  [Glancing 
through  journals]  Many  faculty  members  contributed  articles  and 
were  very  cooperative. 

Larkey:  What  were  some  of  your  more  interesting  assignments  for  the  ag 

journal? 


2 


Davis  Enterprise,  December  6, 


1913. 
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Ryerson: 
Larkey : 

Ryerson: 


Larkey : 


Ryerson: 


Eugene  W.  Hilgard 


One  was  getting  acquainted  with  [Eugene  W. ]  Hilgard.  I  was  assigned 
to  write  his  biography. 

That  must  have  been  interesting!  He  certainly  had  a  long  and  signi¬ 
ficant  career. 

I  got  to  know  Hilgard  well.  I  used  to  go  to  his  house  and  sit  on 
his  porch  and  chat  by  the  hour.  Afterwards,  I  wrote  the  article 
about  him  and  Dean  Hunt  wrote  the  little  forward  for  it.  Hilgard 
had  a  mind  that  was  so  clear — it  snapped,  and  his  eyes  sparkled 
with  life.  He  would  have  been  a  top  man  on  this,  or  any  other 
campus  today.  He  was — in  the  real  European  sense — a  savant.  But 
he  was  practical.  He  was  the  one  who  put  this  college  on  a  good 
sound  foundation,  and  he  sure  did  put  soil  studies  on  a  scientific 
foundation. 

Yes,  I  was  reading  about  him  in  a  biography  of  Liberty  Hyde  Bailey, 
who  gave  Professor  Hilgard  credit  for  making  the  study  of  soil 
science  an  acceptable  curriculum  and  for  introducing  the  philosophy 
of  good  land  use.  He  saw  land  as  something  that  was  the  key  to 
civilizations,  and  noted  that  man's  use  or  misuse  of  the  land  was 
very  critical. 

He  was  broad  minded — interested  in  just  everything.  Well,  this  is 
what  I  wrote  as  a  concluding  paragraph — it’s  what  I  have  been  trying 
to  say:  "In  1904  he  retired  from  the  active  head  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture,  devoting  much  of  his  time  to  writing  and  publishing  the 
results  of  much  of  his  work.  His  presence  about  the  college  is  an 
inspiring  one.  Past  eighty,  [he]  is  still  keenly  alert  and  inter¬ 
ested  in  all  that  is  being  done  to  put  the  College  of  Agriculture 
ahead,  he  is  the  grand  old  man  of  California  agriculture  today,  an 
example  of  what  careful  and  thorough  training  and  a  sincere  desire 
to  help  the  other  fellow  can  accomplish. 

He'd  come  into  buildings,  wander  through  the  soils  lab  with 
an  almost  beaming  face — just  alive.  Some  chaps  around  are  dead 
on  their  feet  ten  years  before  they  retire  (laughter) . 

(I'm  still  hanging  on  to  [Frederich  T.]  Bioletti's  revolving 
book  case,  thinking  the  Bancroft  Library  or  the  library  at  Davis 
might  like  to  have  it.  It  was  Hilgard's,  and  Bioletti  found  it  in 


3 

Knowles  A.  Ryerson,  "Eugene  Waldemar  Hilgard,"  California 
Journal  of  Agriculture  Vol.  II,  No.  4  (December  1914),  123-125. 
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Ryerson:  a  second-hand  store,  bought  it,  and  used  it  in  his  office.  When  I 

found  it  discarded  in  the  dean's  office  and  found  out  what  it  was 
I  promptly  acquired  it  and  brought  it  to  my  office.  I  was  going 
to  put  a  brass  plate  on  it,  saying  that  this  was  the  bookcase  of 
the  first  director  of  the  experiment  station.  Dr.  Hilgard.) 

I  remember  Budd  Hall  was  quite  an  old  building.  Dr.  Hilgard 
used  to  come  over  and  walk  through  the  labs,  talking  to  the 
people  there.  I  had  my  vet  sci  under  [Chester  L.]  Roadhouse  and 
[Clarence  M. ]  Haring  in  that  building.  Then  there  was  a  little 
shed-shaped  building,  a  long  one,  along  the  creek  just  east  of 
Budd  Hall.  They  had  some  of  the  vet  science  work  there.  [C.  W.] 
Woodworth  had  his  entomology  classes  in  a  queer  square  building  just 
inside  Sather  Gate,  about  four  stories  high  and  not  much  wider  than 
this  room.  It  would  have  been  right  on  the  creek,  between  Sather 
Gate  and  the  old  Harmon  Gym.  I  remember  we  had  our  first  Forestry 
Club  organization  meeting  in  that  building. 

Woodworth  would  fit  in  well  with  this  hippy  generation.  He 
had  a  great  long  beard  and  whiskers.  He  was  impractical  but  a  genius. 
He  was  a  great  guy,  but  was  the  bane  of  the  purchasing  office.  Be¬ 
cause  he  had  a  great  flair  for  optics,  he'd  purchase  a  camera  or  a 
microscope,  then  take  it  all  apart.  When  they'd  make  the  next  in¬ 
ventory  count  the  instrument  couldn't  be  found  because  it  was  all 
built  into  Woodworth's  experimental  equipment  (laughter).  He  was 
a  card. 


Edward  J.  Wickson 


Ryerson:  All  these  things  bring  back  memories.  See,  Dean  Hunt  wrote  us 

an  article  here  on  rural  credit.  Here's  my  biography  of  [Edward  J.] 
Wickson  in  the  March  1915  issue.  Later  that  year  it  was  decided 
co  have  an  ag  college  banquet  of  faculty  and  students.  We  had  a 
grand  affair  at  Harmon  Gym.  Warren  [D.]  Norton  was  toastmaster 
that  night  and  I  was  one  of  the  speakers.  Wickson' s  eyes  were  very 
bad,  and  he  never  went  out  to  night  meetings  at  all,  but  he  came 
to  this  banquet.  He  was  very  humorous,  and  he  (laughter)  got  up 
and  said,  "Well,  when  Ryerson  asked  me,  I  couldn't  refuse  him, 
you  know.  He  wrote  a  biography  about  me  .  .  .  and  on  the  basis 
of  that,  my  wife  increased  my  allowance!"  She  didn't  like  that 
too  well  (laughter).  Oh,  he  was  a  great  fellow. 

Larkey:  Did  he  stay  on  after  Dr.  Hunt  became  dean  of  the  College  of 

Agriculture? 


Ryerson: 


Yes,  he  had  an  office  in  the  building,  on  the  first  floor  of  Ag 
Hall — now  Wellman  Hall — down  at  the  west  end.  At  that  time  Hilgard 
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Ryerson: 


La r key: 


Ryerson: 


Larkey : 
Ryerson: 


Larkey : 
Ryerson: 


Hall  hadn't  been  built,  so  the  afternoon  sun  came  through  his 
window.  He'd  come  over  each  day  and  you  could  always  tell  if  he 
was  there  because  the  sun  lit  up  his  silhouette.  He  had  this 
reddish  "handlebar"  mustache,  and  he  always  wore  a  cape  and 
carried  a  cane.  He  was  quite  a  figure.  He  had  a  very  dignified 
manner,  but  a  keen  sense  of  humor. 

Did  he  ever  discuss  with  you  the  early  beginnings  of  the  Davis 
campus?  He  was  quite  instrumental  in  influencing  the  public's 
support  for  it  through  the  Pacific  Rural  Press.  Beginning  as 
early  as  1902  and  ' 03,  they  started  drafting  the  bill  that  created 
the  University  State  Farm. 

Yes,  Hilgard  wasn't  for  the  establishment  of  a  school  at  Davis.  ^ 
There's  a  book  about  these  beginnings,  by  Judge  Peter  J.  Shields. 
Hilgard  felt  that  it  should  remain  at  Berkeley.  Of  course  they  had 
quite  a  bit  of  land  around  the  campus  at  that  time  and  they  .could 
have  gotten  more  land — and  should  have.  There  were  vineyards  and 
olive  trees  right  there  where  the  ag  complex  is  now.  That  was 
way  off  in  the  corner  of  the  campus,  way  out  in  the  country. 

Well,  there  was  a  lot  of  controversy  even  in  1905-06  when  a 
site  was  being  selected. 

Back  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  Grange  wanted  to  dictate 
what  kind  of  agricultural  college  the  University  should  have,  and 
they  wanted  it  taken  out  of  Berkeley  and  put  over  in  the  valley. 

Weren't  they  very  much  interested  in  the  practical  aspects  of  a 
farm  school? 

Very  much  so.  And  Wickson  fought  them.  He  was  editor  of  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  at  that  time.  He  campaigned  up  and  down  the 
state,  and  was  the  greatest  force  that  kept  it  a  part  of  the 
University.  Otherwise  it  would  have  been  another  practical, 
vocational  school,  but  not  at  university  level.  And  very  few 
people  realized  how  much  he  did  for  the  University.  I  brought 
that  out  when  we  were  trying  to  get  the  horticulture  building  at 
Davis  named  for  Wickson, 5  which  I'll  talk  about  later. 


^Peter  J.  Shields.  The  Birth  of  An  Institution;  The  Agricultural 
College  at  Davis  (Sacramento,  Ca. ,  1954). 

^See  Wickson  Hall  pp.  484-487. 
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Impact  of  Cornell  University  Faculty 

Larkey : 

I  understand  that  Professor  Wickson  earned  his  degree  from 

Hamilton  College,  but  quite  a  number  of  the  distinguished 
faculty  you  have  been  mentioning  came  to  the  University  of 

California  from  Cornell  University  in  New  York. 

Ryerson: 

Yes.  I  have  the  original  of  this  picture  I  came  across  the  other 
day.  This  is  Cornell's  dean.  Liberty  Hyde  Bailey,  who  came  out 
for  a  visit  in  1914;  and  this  is  the  gang  from  Cornell  who  were 
on  the  staff  at  Berkeley.  [Walter]  Mulford  was  head  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Forestry;  [Herbert  J.]  Webber  was  director  of  the 

Citrus  Experiment  Station  at  Riverside;  Wickson — of  course,  he 
wasn't  a  Cornell  man,  but  he  had  been  dean  so  he  was  one  of  the 
hosts;  and  [I.  P.]  Roberts,  who  was  dean  of  agriculture  before 

Bailey  at  Cornell  and  was  then  living  in  Berkeley.  Then  there's 
Bailey;  Dean  Hunt;  [Arnold  V.]  Stubenrach,  who  came  as  head  of 
pomology  and  was  with  the  USDA  for  a  long  time;  [J.  Eliot]  Coit, 
subtropical  horticulture;  [C.  M. ]  Haring  who  became  the  first 
dean  of  the  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine  at  Davis;  [D.  N.] 

Morgan  who  was  not  from  Cornell  but  was  assistant  to  the  dean; 
and  [James  T. ]  Barrett  in  plant  pathology,  who  came  up  from  the 
Citrus  Experiment  Station  to  teach  at  Berkeley. 

Larkey : 

The  influence  of  Cornell  graduates  was  again  significant  in  the 
early  1920 's  when  a  number  of  new  faculty  were  brought  out  to  the 
Berkeley  and  Davis  campuses.  That's  when  Claude  B.  Hutchison  was 
made  director  of  the  Northern  Branch  of  the  College  of  Agriculture 
at  Davis. 

Ryerson: 

Yes.  While  he  was  still  at  Cornell  he  was  the  national  president 
of  Alpha  Zeta  fraternity.  He  came  out  here  visiting  the  different 
chapters,  I  think  in  my  junior  or  senior  year,  and  that's  the  first 
time  I  met  him.  He  later  headed  the  Davis  campus  for  two  years 
before  he  went  with  the  Rockefeller  Foundation. 

Larkey : 

Friendships  and  Fraternal  Affiliations 

You  joined  Alpha  Zeta,  which  is  the  honorary  agricultural  fraternity 
Was  it  already  established  at  Berkeley? 
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Alpha  Zeta 

Ryerson: 

Oh,  it  was  very  active.  Of  course,  Cornell  had  had  a  very  active 
chapter  and  Dean  Hunt  and  others  from  Cornell  helped  promote  it  at 
Berkeley.  In  the  beginning,  Cornell  and  some  other  universities 
had  Alpha  Zeta  chapter  houses  but  it  was  strictly  honorary  here. 

It's  no  longer  active  at  Berkeley  and  all  that's  left  is  a  plaque. 

I've  suggested  that  the  plaque  ought  to  go  to  Davis  but  I  don't 
know  if  they  still  have  Alpha  Zeta  up  there. 

Larkey : 

Oh,  I  think  that  chapter  is  still  active. 

In  addition  to  being  initiated  into  Alpha  Zeta,  didn't  you 
also  join  a  social  fraternity? 

House  Club,  Alpha  Kappa  Lambda 

Ryerson: 

Yes,  I  joined  because  of  Speed  Hagen  largely.  We'd  been  very  close 
friends.  Miss  McNaughton  had  passed  on,  so  I  was  pretty  much 
alone,  and  he'd  been  after  me — even  worked  on  her  before  she  died — 
to  get  me  to  join.  It  was  then  known  as  the  Los  Amigos  Club  and 
was  one  of  several  House  Clubs  at  that  time.  And  of  course  it  had 
been  leading  in  scholarship  for  several  semesters.  President 

Wheeler  and  Charles  Mills  Gayley  — the  beloved  head  of  the  English 
department — helped  organize  it.  You  probably  studied  classic 

myths  in  high  school  with  his  book — we  all  did.  He  was  another  one 
of  the  real  greats.  I  never  could  get  in  a  course  of  his,  but  he 
did  give  a  one  unit  course.  Great  Books,  on  Friday  afternoons  in 
the  Greek  Theater.  I  couldn't  sign  up  for  credit  because  I  had 
more  courses  than  I  was  supposed  to  have,  but  I  used  to  go  up  and 
sit  in  the  Greek  ampitheater  in  the  fall,  before  the  rain  set  in, 
to  audit  his  course.  He'd  just  make  anything  come  alive! 

Larkey : 

What  a  setting  for  teaching  the  classics! 

Ryerson: 

And  when  it  came  to  Kipling  and  he  would  read:  "Boots,  boots, 
boots"  .  .  .  you  could  actually  hear  them  tramping.  Then  we'd 
walk  across  campus  with  him  because  he  liked  us  to  do  that,  and 
you  could  chew  the  rag  with  him.  But  Prexy  Wheeler  and  Charles 

Mills  Gayley  both  felt  that  the  University  of  California  was  important 
enough,  and  that  education  in  the  West  was  far  enough  advanced  that 
they  ought  to  have  a  fraternity  that  started  in  the  West.  Every 
other  fraternity  had  started  in  the  East.  So  they  suggested  that 
the  Los  Amigos  Club  be  organized  into  a  fraternity.  And  Professor  Leon 
[J.  ]  Richardson,  who  lived  with  his  wife  almost  across  the  street 
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Ryerson:  from  the  House  Club  took  a  great  interest  in  it.  (We  used  to 

go  over  there  Sunday  evening  .  .  .  they  were  a  wonderful  couple.) 

So,  the  Los  Amigos  Club  became  the  Alpha  Kappa  Lambda  fraternity, 
and  Bob  [Robert  E. ]  Burton  and  I  were  in  the  first  group  of 
initiates. 

Larkey:  You  were  charter  members,  then,  of  the  new  fraternity!  What  year 

did  that  occur? 

Ryerson:  That  was  in  the  fall  of  1914.  Bob  Burton's  roommate  was  Oliver 
P.  Smith,  later  General  Oliver  P.  Smith  of  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps. 
Speed  Hagen  and  I  roomed  together  during  his  senior  year.  I 
managed  the  house  that  year.  That  was  another  thing  that  influenced 
me,  because  I  wasn't  particularly  flush  with  funds.  Speed  was 
president,  and  all  the  boys  promised  me  that  I  could  manage  the 
house  if  1  came  in.  I  did,  but  one  year  was  enough.  I  lived  out 
of  the  house  my  senior  year  so  I  could  study  and  graduate.  During 
my  senior  year,  when  we  [Elmon  Coe,  Dean  Waynick  and  I]  were  batch- 
ing.  Speed  was  in  high  school  ag  club  work  and  roomed  with  us  also 
whenever  he  was  in  town.  Speed  was  a  wonderful  fellow.  We  not 
only  roomed  together,  but  we  were  "best  man"  for  each  other.  If 
he'd  only  looked  after  his  health  he'd  probably  be  living  today. 

During  my  graduate  year  [1916-1917]  they  built  a  new  fraternity 
house  right  across  from  Founder's  Rock.  (The  University  has  since 
bought  it  and  torn  it  down.  I  don't  know  what  they're  going  to 
build  there.)  The  fraternity  only  had  $1800  in  cash  to  build  the 
house  but  it  had  its  reputation.  Everybody  was  working  at  least 
part  of  the  way  through  school  and,  most  of  them  all  the  way  through, 
and  yet  they  had  the  highest  scholastic  standing  of  all  the  fraterni¬ 
ties. 

Larkey:  How  many  charter  members  were  there? 

Ryerson:  It  was  a  small  group.  There  were  twenty-two  or  so.  And  then  they 

took  in  the  alumni  of  the  old  club — those  who  wanted  to  be  inducted. 
Not  all  of  them  did.  As  I've  said.  Bob  Burton  and  I  were  in  the 

group  of  initiates.  You've  heard  me  speak  of  him  many  times, 
and  I  will  a  lot  more  as  we  go  along.  He  originally  had  a  Swiss 
name,  Cuendett,  which  he  changed  later.  His  father  was  Swiss  and 
his  mother  was  English.  He  was  born  in  this  country,  but  he  went 
back  to  Switzerland  for  his  schooling.  He  returned  to  the  U.S.  when 
he  was  in  his  early  teens  and  was  working  in  Connecticut  in  a  machine 
shop  when  a  librarian  encouraged  him  to  go  on  to  college.  Since 
then  he's  always  been  my  closest  friend  and  I've  been  godfather  to 
all  his  children. 


Larkey : 


When  did  he  change  his  name? 
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Ryerson:  When  the  war  came  he  was  sensitive  about  the  attitude  towards 

Europeans  with  foreign  accents  and  foreign  names,  so  he  decided 
to  take  his  mother's  name.  Everybody  was  up  in  arms  when  he 
changed  it  from  Cuendett  to  Burton  because  he  was  an  outstanding 
athlete  and  had  made  his  letter  three  years  using  his  original 
name.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Golden  Bear,  active  in  the  ag 
college,  active  in  forming  the  Forestry  Club,  and  everyone  knew 
him  by  his  former  name.  He's  listed  as  Robert  Cuendett  in  all 
the  Blue  and  Golds. 


Larkey:  Did  he  go  up  to  Davis  for  part  of  his  training,  or  did  he  take  it 

all  at  Berkeley? 

Ryerson:  I  think  he  was  at  Davis  one  semester.  He  was  in  the  '15  class, 

so  he  was  up  there  before  I  was. 


Athletics  and  Student  Activities 


Larkey:  Well,  you  may  not  have  been  a  star  athlete  at  Cal,  but  you 

evidently  found  time  to  take  somejiujitsu  lessons  in  addition  to 
all  your  other  activities.  Was  that  something  new  on  campus? 

Ryerson:  They  offered  the  course  there,  and  I  had  to  get  some  regular 
exercise  with  the  kind  of  a  schedule  I  was  carrying. 

Bob  was  responsible  for  getting  me  out  for  track,  also.  I 
had  been  taking  regular  work  in  the  gym  primarily  to  build  myself 
up.  I  guess  I  told  you,  or  did  I,  that  when  I  first  got  to 
®®*^eley  I  went  to  the  head  of  the  P.E.  department.  You  see,  you 
had  to  have  two  years  of  gym.  Of  course  I  was  a  frail  runt,  so 
I  said  to  him,  "You  can  see,  I  haven't  got  much  of  a  carcass,  but 
I  would  like  to  build  myself  up  as  much  as  I  can.  Could  you  set 
up  a  special  regime  for  me  to  follow?"  He  said,  "Sure."  And 
gave  me  a  program  to  follow.  So  I  kept  that  up  for  four  years. 
During  my  fifth  year,  a  course  was  offered  injiujitsu.  Woody 
[Woodbridge]  Metcalf  had  come  on  as  one  of  the  first  members  of  the 
forestry  faculty  and  he  and  I  signed  up  for  it.  We  didn't  even 
have  a  swimming  pool  in  those  days  except  a  little  one  up  on 
Strawberry  Creek  (which  wasn't  much  more  than  the  old  reservoir 
at  Davis,  and  wasn't  heated.)  Also  in  that  jiujitsu  class  was 
Ansel  Hall,  who  was  in  the  '17  class  and  in  the  Forestry  Club. 

We'd  taken  a  lot  of  courses  together.  During  my  junior  year  I  used 
to  go  on  weekends  to  his  home  near  Lake  Merritt  [in  Oakland]  to 
work  on  forestry  problems  and  study  with  him. 
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Ryerson: 

We  wanted  to  take  [Willis  Linn]  Jepsonfs  upper  division  course 
in  forest  botany.  But,  unfortunately,  Jepson  was  out  that  year 
with  a  nervous  breakdown,  so  a  professor  Moore  came  up  from 

Stanford  to  give  the  course.  Of  course  there  was  a  lot  of  drawing 
required  of  pine  and  other  conifers.  Ansel  and  I  were  also  taking 
a  course  in  scientific  illustration  with  one  semester  of  photography 
and  one  of  drawing.  Since  we  were  taking  the  photography  course, 
we  asked  Professor  Moore  if  it  was  all  right  if  we  did  photographs 
of  pine  cones  instead  of  drawings.  He  said  it  was  alright  with 
him. 

Larkey : 

They  actually  let  you  get  by  without  making  all  those  tedious 
drawings? 

Ryerson: 

We  got  by  with  that.  I  ran  across  that  note  book  here  in  the 
basement  not  long  ago,  with  the  photographs.  So  we  worked  in  our 
scientific  illustration  work  using  our  cameras. 

Larkey : 

That's  using  real  ingenuity. 

Ryerson: 

And,  it  saved  time,  because  I  had  nine  courses  that  semester. 

I  know  that  when  I  took  finals,  some  conflicted. 

Larkey : 

Weren’t  you  also  editing  the  ag  journal  that  year? 

Ryerson: 

I  was  editor  in  ’16  and  ’17.  That’s  one  of  the  reasons  I  borrowed 
money  for  my  fifth  year.  They  asked  me  to  edit  the  journal  another 
year,  and  Alpha  Zeta  had  started  their  senior  advisor  system  for 
freshmen.  I  was  heading  that,  too,  and  I  wanted  to  feel  free, 
not  under  pressure.  I  also  wanted  to  go  to  Davis  for  one  semester 
of  that  year,  and  I  didn’t  want  to  have  to  work  up  there.  So,  as 
I’ve  said,  I  borrowed  four  hundred  dollars.  (I  had  taken  out  a 
life  insurance  policy  as  a  senior,  so  my  loan  was  covered). 

Larkey : 

Reflections  Upon  Commencement,  1916 

During  the  two  years  you  served  as  editor  of  these  journals  we've 
been  looking  through  you  must  have  had  the  opportunity  for  a  wide 
range  of  interesting  contacts. 

Ryerson: 

Yes,  and  looking  at  these  brings  back  a  lot  of  memories. 

For  instance,  there's  Bob  Yelland,  a  fellow  student.  (He's 
gone  now,  but  he  used  to  sing  at  the  campus  and  Farm  Bureau  meet¬ 
ings  and  had  a  wonderful  voice.)  He  was  writing  in  here  on  the 
Animal  Husbandry  99  course — a  summer  traveling  course.  They  had 
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Ryerson:  summer  traveling  courses  then  in  soils,  agronomy  and  other  things. 

Dr.  Coit  gave  one  in  horticulture  in  1913.  As  I've  mentioned  before. 
Dean  Hunt  wrote  on  agricultural  education.  He  was  especially  in¬ 
terested  in  the  training  of  students  to  go  into  teaching  high  school 
agriculture  and  for  improving  their  training.  But  that  agricultural 
education  department  was  hopeless. 

Larkey:  How  do  you  mean  it  was  hopeless? 

Ryerson:  Well,  the  courses  were  weak  and  repetitious.  They  were!  I  cut 

them  two  weeks  at  a  time  and  didn't  miss  anything.  I  was  editing 
the  journal,  was  head  of  Alpha  Zeta,  and  those  things  were  much  more 
interesting.  In  fact,  we  proposed  a  bet  that  our  professor  would 
begin  one  particular  course  with  this  statement:  "We  have  now  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  well  to  have  some  land  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  teaching  of  high  school  agriculture."  Well,  after  a 
short  time  no  one  would  take  the  bet.  Not  only  were  these  courses 
repetitive  and  overlapping,  but  dull  and  deadly.  They  were  supposedly 
professional  educational  courses  and  were  departmental  requirements 
over  and  above  the  State  Department  of  Education  requirements  for 
teaching  credentials.  Taking  them  made  it  impossible  to  take  some 
of  the  basic  agricultural  subject  matter  within  the  four  year  B.S. 
program. 

Consequently,  we  decided  to  talk  it  over  with  Dean  Hunt  and 
organized  a  committee  to  meet  with  him.  He  suggested  we  come  in 
to  see  him  Commencement  afternoon  before  any  of  us  left  for  the 
summer.  Our  committee  consisted  of  Hodgson  and  me  (both  of  us  had 
graduated  that  morning — Hodgson  with  honorable  mention  for  the 
University  Medal),  two  juniors:  Warren  Norton,  (who  later  was  for 
many  years  farm  advisor  for  Yolo  County  and  who  was  at  that  time 
captain  of  the  varsity  basketball  team  and  an  outstanding  chap) 
and  Charlie  [Charles]  Bell.  We  also  had  one  graduate  student, 

LeRoy  [B.]  Smith,  who  had  been  head  of  Cal  Poly  and  was  back 
doing  graduate  work  (and  who  later  became  assistant  state  leader 
of  the  extension  service) •  So  we  had  a  pretty  well  balanced  com¬ 
mittee.  I  acted  as  spokesman. 

I  told  the  dean  we  were  interested,  and  hoped  to  be  involved, 
in  this  high  school  teaching  program,  but  we  were  not  getting  the 
proper  training  for  it.  The  Department  of  Agricultural  Education 
was  too  repititious  and  the  content  of  several  courses  could  have 
been  compressed  into  one  good  course.  I  noted  that  we  were  also 
required  to  take  educational  courses  the  state  law  did  not  require. 

I  said,  "I'm  coming  back  next  year  for  a  graduate  year,  but  not  for 
graduate  work.  I'm  going  to  come  back  and  take  all  the  agricultural 
courses  that  should  have  been  required  of  me  before  you  let  me 
graduate  this  morning."  (Laughter.) 
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Larkey : 
Ryerson: 


Larkey : 
Ryerson: 


What  was  his  reaction  to  that? 

Well,  he  laughed,  listened  and  asked  questions.  I  also  told  him 
I  really  ought  to  be  a  bit  ashamed  of  myself  in  criticizing, 
because  if  I  had  had  to  take  a  stiff  course  I  couldn't  have  been 
in  all  the  student  activities  I  had  been  in,  and  the  experience 
was  worthwhile  and  most  enjoyable. 

Anyway ,  he  listened  and  said  he  was  glad  to  have  our  opinions 
and  would  look  into  it.  He  did,  and  completely  reorganized  that 
department. 

Meanwhile,  at  graduation  my  friend  Hodgson  collected  about 
every  reward  given.  He  was  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  Sigma  Xi,  and  Phi 
Delta  Kappa,  the  education  honor  and  professional  society — he  was 
something  else!  He  was  working  his  way  through  and  was  almost  a 
straight  A  student.  He  should  have  had  the  University  Medal.  He 
got  honorable  mention  for  it.  I  think  I  told  you  that  old  Dr. 
[Clifton]  Price  of  the  Latin  department  was  a  member  of  that  selec¬ 
tion  committee  and  was  Wrothy  that  Hodgson  hadn't  been  given  the 
medal.  When  he.  Burton  and  I  went  fly  fishing  on  the  San  Lorenzo 
River  that  summer,  he  said  the  only  reason  that  Hodgson  hadn't  been 
selected  was  that  the  committee  had  had  to  do  a  lot  of  figuring  to 
get  around  giving  it  to  him,  that  they  felt  it  was  beneath  the  dignity 
of  the  University  of  California  to  give  the  University  Medal  to  an 
agricultural  student. 

That  was  the  feeling  at  the  time — that  agriculture  was  a  little 
further  down  the  academic  totem  pole? 

Yes,  we  are  of  the  earth  earthy.  Bob  would  have  received  the  medal 
if  he  had  transferred  his  registration  to  Letters  and  Science;  he 
had  enough  surplus  credit  to  graduate  in  Letters  and  Science.  The 
technicality — they  gave  it  to  a  girl  from  Long  Beach — that  they  got 
around  was  that  she  had  a  fraction  of  a  percent  more  of  A's  (Is 
they  were  in  our  day)  than  he  had,  but  in  total  number  of  Is,  he  had 
far  more  than  she  did.  And  here  he  was  doing  all  this  while  working 
his  way  through,  was  married  in  his  sophomore  year,  and  had  a  son 
in  his  senior  year. 

I  remember  when  a  Professor  Robertson  came  over  from  Australia 
in  our  senior  year  to  give  a  first  course  as  a  visiting  professor 
in  biochemistry.  Agnes  Fay  Morgan  helped  get  him  here  as  that  was 
her  field.  Bob  wanted  to  take  the  course,  but  they  said  it  was  a 
graduate  course  and  he  couldn't  take  it  for  it  was  not  open  to 
undergraduates.  They  said  he  could  audit  the  course,  which  he  did. 

He  did  all  the  assignments,  took  the  exams  and  got  an  A.  Robertson 
said,  "We've  got  to  give  him  credit  for  it;  he's  done  all  the  work." 
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Ryerson: 

Larkey : 


And  yet  with  all  that,  he  got  honorable  mention  for  the  University 
Medal . 


After  graduation,  what  was  next  on  your  agenda? 


Summer  Employment,  Land  Settlement  Commission 


Elwood  Mead 


Ryerson:  I  went  to  work  for  Professor  Elwood  Mead  the  next  morning.  He 

was  chairman  of  the  State  Land  Settlement  Commission.  I  went  to 
Patterson  [California]  and  then  later  to  the  Chowchilla  land 
development  projects.  Quite  a  group  of  us  who  had  been  in  Dr. 
Mead’s  course  were  to  get  field  data  upon  which  the  legislature 
could  enact  the  proposed  Land  Settlement  Act  which  was  being  set 
up. 

Larkey:  The  California  legislature  was  investigating  this  system  of  state 

assistance  for  rural  development  that  Dr.  Mead  had  advocated. 

Ryerson:  Yes.  After  he  was  appointed  chairman  he  was  asked  to  draw  up  the 
legislation  required.  Of  course,  he  was  a  graduate  engineer  and 
had  had  nine  years  of  experience  working  in  Australia.  Still,  on 
this  he  wanted  to  update  information  on  the  current  situation  be¬ 
fore  he  worked  out  what  they  were  going  to  propose. 


I  used  to  come  in  every  weekend  and  report  to  him.  It  was 
good  to  get  a  change  of  mental  air.  It  was  depressing  work.  I 
went  to  Patterson  because  it  was  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  few 
private  agricultural  developments  that  was  succeeding,  but  it 
wasn’t  succeeding — people  were  going  broke.  And  it  wasn’t  because 
Patterson  was  a  shyster  land  deal,  like  some  of  them  were.  It  was 
good  land,  located  on  the  west  side  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley. 

It  had  excellent  water  and  there  were  both  dairies  and  fruit  orchards. 
It’s  alfalfa  already  was  producing  well,  but  the  original  farms  had 
been  sold  on  the  basis  that  the  land  would  pay  out  in  ten  to  twelve 
years.  It  couldn’t  do  it  in  that  time. 

Larkey:  Frank  Adams  discussed  that  in  his  oral  biography. ^  Wasn’t  it  one 


Frank  Adams,  Irrigation,  Reclamation  and  Water  Administration 
(Berkeley:  Regional  Oral  History  Office,  Bancroft  Library,  1959), 
pp.  491. 
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Larkey : 

of  the  general  failures  of  the  land  settlement  program  that  loans 
were  not  made  for  a  long  enough  period  to  get  people  over  their 
initial  capital  outlay. 

Ryerson: 

Exactly.  Loans  should  have  been  for  thirty  to  forty  years. 

The  Patterson  family  were  Canadian.  The  elder  Patterson 
had  died,  but  his  nephew  [Thomas  W. ] ,  an  able,  competent  chap 
who  headed  the  Canadian  alpine  club,  was  living  down  there  trying 
to  help  work  with  the  problems.  I  got  to  know  him  well.  He 
was  interested  in  getting  payments  deferred  for  these  people  who 
were  trying  to  make  a  go  of  it  so  they  wouldn’t  be  forced  off 
the  land. 

I  had  an  interview  on  every  farm  in  that  agricultural  develop¬ 
ment. 

Larkey : 

Did  you  write  official  reports  for  all  of  these?  Was  there  a 
standard  procedure? 

Ryerson: 

Oh,  yes.  There  was  a  very  elaborate  questionnaire.  The  women 
would  break  down  and  cry  because  they  were  losing  their  money  and 
their  possessions  and  the  work  was  too  hard.  Well,  you  get  a  week 
of  that  and  I  had  to  come  up  for  air  (laughter) . 

Larkey : 

Were  people  bitter  about  this? 

Ryerson: 

They  weren’t  too  bitter.  Some  were  getting  payments  deferred, 
and  they  knew  the  land  was  good,  could  produce  crops.  But  the 
farm  prices  then  weren’t  such  that  you  could  make  it  pay  out  on  the 
original  terms.  And  if  you  couldn’t  succeed  you  stood  to  lose  the 
land.  The  problems  were  worked  out  and  now  the  Patterson  area  is 
a  very  prosperous  one. 

Chowchilla,  though,  that  was  a  lousy  set-up  with  alkaline  land, 
bad  drainage  and  other  water  problems.  They  certainly  ’’took”  those 
people.  You’d  have  liked  to  send  that  company  to  the  penitentiary. 
That  was  rough!  The  only  people  succeeding  were  the  Portuguese 
dairymen  right  along  the  river  where  the  water  leeched  out  the 
alkali.  They  had  large  families  and  they  all  worked  like  dogs;  some 
of  them  didn’t  live  much  better.  I’ve  got  pictures  of  people  load¬ 
ing  what  few  belongings  they  had  been  able  to  salvage  on  freight 
cars  to  get  out  of  there,  leaving  their  homes  and  land  behind.  It 
was  a  rough  deal. 

Larkey : 

What  was  Dr.  Mead’s  philosophy?  You  mentioned  that  you  were  quite 
close  to  him. 

Ryerson: 

He  thoroughly  believed  that  if  you  were  going  to  have  successful 
settlements  under  irrigation  in  these  big  desert  areas,  you  had  to 
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Ryerson:  have  government  support  because  private  enterprise  shouldn't  be 
going  into  a  long  term  deal.  The  U.S.  Reclamation  Service,  of 
course,  had  just  gotten  under  way. 

Larkey:  It  was  just  newly  established  at  this  time. 

Ryerson:  Yes,  the  act  was  1903.  Dr.  Mead  had  been  the  first  engineer  in 
the  Territory  of  Wyoming,  before  it  became  a  state.  His  first 
teaching  job  was  in  Colorado  State  University  as  a  young  irriga¬ 
tion  engineer.  Just  this  year  they  set  up  a  special  chair — a 
professorship — in  his  name  and  had  all  the  Mead  family  and  the 
[Edgar]  Kaiser  family  all  back  there.  The  University  sent  out 
a  brochure  about  the  dedication  ceremonies.  (One  of  my  fondest 
memories  is  roughhousing  with  Sue  Mead  [Kaiser]  ,  Dr.  Mead's  little  tow¬ 
headed  daughter  and  her  young  brother  on  the  floor  in  the  parlor 
while  waiting  for  Sunday  dinner  at  the  Mead  home  in  Berkeley.) 

You  see.  Dr.  Mead  had  grown  up  with  these  land  settlement 
problems  in  the  West  and  had  seen  many  failures.  Then  the  Recla¬ 
mation  Service  wasn't  working  out  either.  So  later,  under  Presi¬ 
dent  Coolidge,  he  headed  an  investigative  commission  as  to  why 
the  re-payment  system  wasn't  what  it  should  have  been.  They  made 
a  very  exhaustive  investigation  into  this  and  found  that  projects 
shouldn't  have  been  set  up  in  some  places.  And  when  that  report 
came  in  the  president  asked  Dr.  Mead  to  head  the  Reclamation 
Service.  He  was  in  Washington  D.C.  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  but 
he  never  gave  up  his  connection  with  the  University  of  California. 
He  always  was  on  leave. 

We  became  very  close  over  the  years.  He  was  more  of  a  father 
to  me  than  most  men  are  to  their  own  sons.  He  was  one  of  the 
great! 

It's  people  like  Dr.  Mead  that  make  a  university,  and  those 
are  the  things  you  remember — not  good  and  poor  courses,  but  the 
people.  Dean  Hunt,  Bertram  Crocheron,  Elwood  Mead,  Dr.  [J.  H.] 
Senger,  Walter  Mulford,  Professor  Jepson  and  Carl  Parker  of  the 
faculty,  and  fellow  students  Speed  Hagen,  Bob  Burton,  Ansel  Hall, 
George  Wimp,  Everett  Wieslander,  and  Larry  Taylor — they  all  made 
my  stay  at  the  University  an  unforgettable  experience  and  shaped  all 
the  years  to  come. 
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Fifth  Year  -  UC  Berkeley;  University  Farm,  Davis 

Editor,  Ag  Journal’s  Special  Forestry  Issue,  1916 

Larkey : 

After  spending  the  summer  of  1916  working  with  Dr.  Mead  and  the 
land  settlement  program,  you  said  you  returned  to  the  Berkeley 
campus  to  take  some  additional  agricultural  courses.  You  also 
edited  the  California  Journal  of  Agriculture  for  a  second  time. 

That  previous  experience  must  have  stood  you  in  good  stead.  We've 
been  glancing  through  a  number  of  these  ag  journals  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  this  November  1916  issue  was  by  far  your  most  ambitious 
publication. 

Ryerson: 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  that  forestry  number  in  November 
1916.  Of  course  the  forestry  school  was  out  to  publicize  itself, 
and  they  took  a  thousand  copies  of  that  number  to  distribute  around. 

Larkey : 

Oh,  really!  Well,  how  were  you  able,  as  students,  to  publish  such 
a  professional  looking  magazine  with  such  beautiful  illustrations 
in  it? 

Ryerson: 

Two  things  helped:  we  were  sponsored  by  a  very  lively  ag  club,  we 
had  very  good  business  managers,  and  good  support  among  the  agricul¬ 
tural  advertisers.  Then  the  second  year  I  edited  the  magazine,  we 
increased  the  size  and  changed  the  printer  to  the  old  Sunset  Maga¬ 
zine  Company,  It  was  owned  by  the  Southern  Pacific  [Railroad  Company] 
and  also  published  the  monthly  magazine  that  PG&E  put  out.  It  was 
one  of  the  first  such  publications  to  come  out  with  a  four-color 
cover  every  month.  Well,  we  were  able  to  borrow  certain  of  those 
plates.  They  were  mostly  rural  scenes,  and  we  either  used  them  as 
they  were,  or  had  a  reproduction  made  of  a  part  of  the  plate,  at 
very  limited  cost.  Our  eastern  ag  college  editors  were  very  much 
amazed  and  wondered  how  we  could  come  out  with  a  four-color  cover. 

Well,  we  didn’t  tell  them  at  the  start.  We  just  enjoyed  the  fun 
(laughter).  But  it  did  make  a  very  attractive  publication.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  most  of  the  Sunset  Publishing  Company’s  county  brochures 
stressed  the  agricultural  advantages  of  that  particular  county. 

Larkey : 

They  were  promoting  land  development  and  farm  related  businesses. 

Ryerson: 

Agricultural  development  in  particular.  So  these  cuts  were  all  on 
file,  in  the  San  Francisco  printing  office,  and  we  had  free  use  of 
any  of  those  we  wanted,  whether  it  was  poultry,  peaches,  alfalfa, 
cows,  general  rural  scenes,  or  farm  machinery.  We  had  a  great 
reservoir  of  up-to-date  cuts  that  we  didn’t  have  to  pay  for.  They 
were  very  glad  to  have  us  use  them. 

University  Farm  West  Dorm  residents  prepared  for  their  afternoon  classes  at  the  dairy,  1917. 

(Ryerson,  center  of  back  row) 


Award  winning  students  receive  congratulations  from  Dean  Ryerson  in  his  Davis  office,  1948. 
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Larkey : 

Ryerson: 

Larkey : 
Ryerson: 


Larkey: 

Ryerson: 


Larkey : 


The  cut  of  the  redwood  trees  is  especially  beautiful! 


Dedication  to  Willis  Linn  Jepson 


We  dedicated  that  number  to  Professor  Jepson.  He  was  a  professor 
of  botany  and  wrote  The  Flora  of  California ,  which  is  still  a 
widely  used  text. 

And  he  also  wrote  The  Trees  of  California. 

Yes,  and  the  much  larger  volume  called  Silva  of  California. 

The  Trees  of  California  is  a  small  text  book  and  complete  in 
itself — but  The  Silva  of  California  was  a  very  ambitious  project. 

It  was  already  out  of  print  when  I  was  a  student.  Apparently, 
it  was  too  costly  to  print  a  large  edition.  Later,  Ansel  Hall 
discovered  two  or  three  copies  in  the  university  printing  office 
and  bought  them  up,  so  I  now  have  one  of  those  copies. 

Professor  Jepson  was  born  and  raised  near  Vacaville  [Solano  County, 
California],  I  understand,  and  educated  there.  Did  he  ever  say  how 
his  interest  in  the  native  flora  was  stimulated? 

No,  but  apparently  it  started  early  and  in  that  area.  One  of 
those  to  whom  he  dedicated  The  Trees  of  California  was  Ralph 
Platt,  an  attorney  in  Vacaville  who  had  been  an  amateur  botanist 
over  the  years  and  his  very  close  friend.  In  his  second  edition 
I  was  much  surprised  to  find  that  I  had  been  included  in  the  dedi¬ 
cation. 

I  think  he  did  object  to  being  referred  to  as  a  dendrologist. 
He  was  primarily  a  botanist.  At  an  earlier  time  President  Wheeler 
had  wanted  him  to  head  a  forestry  school  when  he  got  one,  but  even 
when  the  school  was  established  in  1914,  Jepson  resisted  being 
called  a  forester.  Still,  he  took  a  very  keen  interest  in  our 
Forestry  Club.  He  helped  us  in  every  way  possible.  We  went  on 
field  trips  with  him,  he  attended  our  meetings,  and  several  of  us 
took  his  course  in  forest  botany.  I  planned  to,  as  I  have  said. 
However,  I  had  my  freshman  botany  with  him.  So  when  it  came  to 
this  special  number  of  the  California  Journal  of  Agriculture,  we 
dedicated  it  to  him.  He  was  so  pleased  he  went  down  and  got  a 
special  picture  taken  for  it.  Then,  when  it  came  out  he  was  espe¬ 
cially  pleased  because  it  was  dedicated  to  him  as  "Professor  Willis 
Linn  Jepson,  Botanist.11 

He  appreciated  that! 

He  just  beamed  at  that.  Of  course,  as  a  former  student  of  his  it 
pleased  him  no  end  that  I  later  went  into  plant  introduction  work. 


Ryerson: 
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Ryerson: 

Over  the  years  I  got  to  know  him  well.  He  was  a  recluse  in 
many  ways,  and  he  had  an  unwarranted  persecution  complex  with  the 
department  head,  W.  A.  Setchell ,  whom  he  felt  was  interf erring 

with  him  in  his  publishing.  He  considered  himself  primarily  a 
teacher  and  scholar,  and  as  he  expressed  it,  he  felt  he  was  "a 
high  priest  in  the  temple  of  learning." 

Larkey : 

This  was  the  photograph  Jepson  had  taken? 

Ryerson: 

That's  the  one!  I  have  the  original  which  I  will  give  to  the 
forestry  school. 

Larkey : 

He  appears  to  be  quite  a  young  man,  and  yet  he  had  already  studied 
in  Berlin  and  at  Kew  Gardens,  hadn't  he? 

Ryerson: 

Yes. 

Larkey : 

I  was  just  speaking  recently  about  Dr.  Jepson  with  Solano  County 
historian  Bob  [Robert  H. ]  Power,  who  told  me  that  the  only  biography 
of  Jepson  he  could  locate  in  the  University  Archives  was  published 
in  the  California  Journal  of  Agriculture.  He  must  have  located 
this  article  you  dedicated  to  him  in  1916. 

Ryerson: 

There  is  quite  a  bit  about  Jepson  in  this  1965  history  of  forestry 
education  at  the  University — The  First  Fifty  Years. 

Foresters  and  Forestry  Conservation 

Ryerson: 

(Glancing  at  journal.)  Well,  here's  Bill  [William  B.]  Greeley, 
later  head  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  who  was  in  the  class  of  '01, 
and  Steve  [Stephen  T.]  Mather,  class  of  1887  and  the  founder  of 
the  U.S.  National  Park  Service. 

Larkey : 

Did  you  ask  these  people  to  write  articles  specifically  for  the 
j  ournal ? 

Ryerson: 

Yes.  We  had  articles  from  practically  every  western  district 
forester.  The  lead  article  was  by  Coert  Du  Bois,  district  forester 
of  District  One  comprising  all  the  national  forests  of  the  State  of 
California,  who  was  ahead  of  his  time  with  many  of  his  ideas. 

Du  Bois  wrote  a  lead  article  about  the  Forest  Service  working  with 
mountain  communities.  After  the  war  there  wasn't  enough  challenge 
in  the  Forest  Service  for  him — it  had  gotten  to  be  quite  a  bureau¬ 
cracy — so  he  quit  and  went  into  the  State  Department.  He  was  a 
consul  in  Java  and  in  Naples.  But  he  was  a  great  forward  looking 
and  dynamic  person,  and  we  were  lucky  to  get  him  to  write  the 
article  for  our  journal. 
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Ryerson: 


Larkey : 

Ryerson: 


Larkey : 

Ryerson: 


Charles  [L.]  Trabert,  a  top  lumbering  executive,  was  a 
great  supporter  in  the  Forestry  Club  and  in  helping  get  a  School 
of  Forestry.  He  used  to  come  down  and  talk  to  the  club  and  was 
at  our  first  banquet.  I  also  had  correspondence  with  Gifford 
Pinchot,  who  also  gave  us  support.  Later,  I  used  to  meet  him 
when  I  stopped  in  Washington  if  he  was  there.  He  was  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  agricultural  as  well  as  forestry  problems,  in  France, 
as  well  as  the  U.S. 

Did  he  have  specific  thoughts  on  California’s  conservation 
projects  at  that  time? 

What,  of  course,  he  was  aiding  at  that  time  was  development  of 
national  forests,  building  up  fire  protection,  and  providing  a 
continuous  timber  supply  for  the  whole  country,  not  just  for 
California.  The  concept  of  sustained  yield,  and  not  just  "clear 
cut  and  ruxv"  had  not  yet  been  established.  I  think  he  was  then 
governor  of  Pennsylvania.  We  didn't  bother  too  much  about  the 
rank,  but  the  higher  they  were  the  harder  we  went  after  them 
(laughter) ! 

He  certainly  was  a  leading  conservationist  who  revolutionized 
the  thinking  of  American  foresters. 

He  did.  He  was  influential  in  establishing  the  School  of  Forestry 
at  Yale,  taking  ideas  from  the  forestry  school  in  Germany.  Many 
of  the  men  who  wrote  these  articles — [David  T.]  Mason,  [Paul  G. ] 
Redington — were  all  in  that  first  group  of  students  at  the  Yale 
Forestry  School.  [Ferdinand  A.]  Silcox,  who  wrote  this  article, 
was  to  become  head  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  in  Washington  in 
1933. 


I  should  also  mention  that  at  the  instigation  of  District 
Forester  Coert  Du  Bois,  the  ag  journal  staff  was  asked  to  consider 
a  forestry  publication  along  the  lines  of  the  California  Journal 
of  Agriculture.  Larry  Taylor  and  I  were  asked  to  discuss  pros 
and  cons  of  the  proposal  at  the  annual  district  conference  in 
December  1916.  The  proposal  was  enthusiastically  endorsed  by 
the  Forest  Service  personnel  who  immediately  sent  in  a  flood  of 
pre-subscriptions.  The  Forestry  Club  also  endorsed  the  idea,  so 
Larry  and  I  got  out  the  first  number  in  the  Spring  of  1917.  Then 
I  enlisted  in  the  army  and  Larry  got  out  the  second  number  before 
he  enlisted.  By  this  time  the  war  effort  was  in  full  swing — 
campus  and  Forest  Service  personnel  were  involved  in  the  war  at 
home  and  overseas.  California  Forester  was  a  war  casualty  and 
was  not  revived  after  the  war. 
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Larkey : 

Ryerson: 


Larkey : 

Ryerson: 


Larkey: 

Ryerson: 


You’ve  mentioned  that  you  had  originally  planned  to  spend  the  summer 
of  1917  in  the  mountains  working  for  the  National  Park  Service.  Was 
this  the  result  of  your  interest  in  forestry  conservation? 

Yes,  I’d  planned  to  work  with  Ansel  Hall  that  summer  for  he  was 
going  to  be  a  park  ranger  in  the  Sequoia  National  Park*  They 
were  going  to  have  another  position  there,  and  he  talked  me  into 
taking  that  job. 

Ansel  was  very  wrapped  up  in  the  Park  Service  which  had  just 
been  authorized.  (Franklin  [K. ]  Lane  was  secretary  of  the  interior, 
and  he  had  gotten  Horace  [M. ]  Albright  back  as  his  secretary.  Then, 
Lane  persuaded  Steve  Mather  to  head  the  Park  Service.  Horace  was 
put  on  the  legal  staff  for  the  parks,  working  with  Mather.  Horace 
Albright  was  born  in  Bishop,  California, and  raised  there  in  the 
open  Owens  Valley  country.  When  Mather  became  ill — Horace  at  this 
time  was  superintendent  of  Yellowstone  National  Park  and  assistant 
director  of  all  the  field  work  of  all  the  parks — Horace  was  made 
acting  director.  When  Mather  passed  on,  Horace  became  the  director, 
and  was  the  one  who  really  developed  the  system.)  Even  as  a  high 
school  chap,  Ansel  had  roamed  the  Sierras  and  had  taken  fabulous 
pictures.  When  he  graduated  from  UC  in  forestry,  the  Park  Service 
offered  him  a  job  as  naturalist.  He  was  the  first  park  naturalist 
and  wrote  the  first  manuals  for  Sequoia  and  Yosemite.  He  started 
writing  in  1916  and  later  edited  the  Handbook  of  Yosemite  National 
Park  (1921).  Tracy  [I.]  Storer,  Joe  [Joseph]  Grinnell,  and  Jepson 
each  had  a  chapter  in  that  book. 


Practical  Agricultural  Courses  at  Davis 


Before  the  war  changed  so  many  things  you  took  a  fifth  year  of 
study  and,  in  the  spring  of  1917,  you  went  to  Davis  and  took 
courses  you  felt  you  needed.  How  did  you  find  the  transition  from 
Berkeley? 

Well,  it  was  fun.  Of  course,  we  were  dealing  directly  with 
practical  agriculture  then.  I  had  had  a  little  taste  of  it  my 
senior  year  because  the  University  was  operating  a  dairy  in 
Strawberry  Canyon  [Berkeley]  and  had  a  facility  up  there  for  the 
production  of  hog  cholera  serum.  They  taught  a  course  in  veterinary 
science  there,  too.  We  also  went  up  to  work  at  a  certified  milk 
dairy  north  of  Dixon. 

You  mean  Timm’s  dairy? 

Yes.  The  University  did  its  TB  testing  for  cows  up  there  as  part 
of  the  course.  That’s  where  we  learned  how  to  do  it,  under  Dr. 
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Ryerson: 


Larkey : 
Ryerson: 

Larkey : 
Ryerson: 


Haring,  head  of  vet  sci  at  Berkeley  who  became  the  first  dean  of  the 
School  of  Veterinary  Medicine  at  Davis ,  when  that  was  organized  in 
1947-1948. 


Residence  in  West  Dorm 


We  were  to  go  there  in  the  spring  to  live  on  the  Davis  campus, 
and  the  question  was:  would  we  live  in  the  dorm  or  in  a  boarding 
house.  Most  of  the  fellows  from  Berkeley  had  never  lived  in  a 
dorm  and  thought  it  would  be  too  noisy  to  study  but  some  of  us 
thought  it  sounded  rather  interesting.  Larry  Taylor,  Harry  [E.] 
Drobish,  Jack  Willson,  Melvin  [E.]  Buster,  Johnny  Adriance,  Art 
[Arthur]  Folger,  and  I  all  decided  to  go  into  West  Dorm.  Larry 
has  been  one  of  my  closest  friends  over  a  lifetime,  was  in  my 
regiment  in  World  War  I  and  in  the  extension  service  with  me.  He 
later  entered  the  State  Department  and  served  all  over  the  world, 
ending  as  Consul  General  in  Tokyo!  Harry  was  a  fraternity  brother 
of  mine.  Later  he  was  farm  advisor  in  Butte  County,  then  a  state 
senator,  and  finally  he  was  technical  advisor  aide  to  the  secretary 
of  state.  Jack,  another  fraternity  brother,  was  later  sheriff  of 
Dade  County  [Miami],  Florida.  Melvin  was  in  the  AKL  house,  too, 
and  has  just  retired  as  a  USDA  official  in  ag  econ  in  Washington. 
Johnny  was  later  farm  advisor  of  San  Joaquin  County  before  he 
was  killed  in  an  automobile  accident  in  Santa  Cruz.  Art  became 
head  of  advanced  registry  of  dairy  cows  in  the  state.  Art's  mother 
had  a  brand  new  air  cooled  Franklin  automobile  which  she  frequently 
loaned  us  to  go  to  various  Farm  Bureau  meetings  to  advertise  Picnic 
Day  at  Davis. 

Were  the  dorm  residents  mostly  undergraduate  students? 

Yes,  we  were  all  undergraduates.  As  I  was  taking  undergraduate 
courses,  I  was  considered  an  undergraduate > too. 

What  was  West  Dorm  like  in  those  days? 

Well,  when  we  first  got  there  the  living  room  downstairs  had  the 
broken  furniture,  no  curtains,  no  andirons  in  the  fireplace,  and 
no  pictures  on  the  wall.  It  was  anything  but  a  homey  looking 
place.  There  was  an  old  broken  down  piano  which  Ed  [Edward] 

Lewis  liked  to  play.  He  had  been  in  high  school  with  my  sister 
in  Hollywood  and  was  a  born  leader,  but  he  was  noisy.  He  couldn't 
play  that  piano  until  he  had  taken  all  the  woodwork  off  so  all  the 
sound  came  out.  If  he  whispered  you  could  hear  it  clear  across  to 
Sacramento  14  miles  away.  Just  everything  he  did  was  noisy. 
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Ryerson: 

The  rest  of  the  Berkeley  class  said,  we  were  crazy  to  go  with 
that  bunch  of  farm  school  kids  in  the  dorm  but  we  figured  we’d  try 
to  organize  them.  We  hadn’t  been  there  long  when  we  called  a  dorm 
meeting,  and  they  all  came  out  of  curiosity.  I  said,  ’’We’re  all 
going  to  be  living  here  for  this  semester  and  we  might  as  well  have 
some  fun  out  of  it,  but  this  is  a  devil  of  a  living  room.  This 
place  is  to  be  our  home;  let’s  fix  it  up  a  bit,  and  let’s  get  some 
activities  going  for  we  have  some  talent  around  here.  You  fellows 
over  there  are  taking  ironwork  in  the  forgery  class — a  pair  of 
andirons  would  help  the  fireplace  here.  And  you  fellows  taking 
woodworking — the  furniture  is  battered  up,  but  it  can  be  repaired.” 
I  said,  ffI’ve  got  some  pictures  that  I’ll  hang  on  the  walls.”  It 
was  also  suggested  that  they  bring  down  their  hometown  newspapers 
after  they  were  done  with  them.  We  passed  the  hat  and  picked  up  a 
few  bucks  and  bought  Mrs.  Kenney,  matron  of  the  dorm,  material  for 
curtains  which  she  made  for  us.  As  a  result,  the  boys  patched  up 
the  furniture  and  pounded  out  the  andirons.  It  wasn’t  long  before 
all  the  students  began  congregating  down  there,  particularly  after 
dinner  at  night.  It  was  January,  and  cold,  so  we’d  have  a  big  fire 
in  the  fireplace  and  sing  and  play  our  ukeleles  or  other  instru¬ 
ments  .... 

Larkey : 

One  of  which  was  yours! 

Ryerson: 

Yes  (laughter).  So  then  we  planned  to  put  on  a  show  and  invite  the 
other  dorms.  Larry  Taylor  and  I  wrote  a  script  for  a  skit  or  two, 
while  Ed  Lewis  and  his  gang  got  some  musical  numbers  and  dug  up  a 
quartet.  I  guess  it  was  second  rate  vaudeville.  We  involved  as 
many  people  as  we  could — to  manage  the  stage  and  do  all  kinds  of 
odd  jobs.  This  was  the  first  time  the  guys  were  pulling  together 
on  something. 

The  night  for  the  show  came  and  we  were  afraid  we  might  get 
pelted.  It  wasn’t  the  tomato  season,  but  we  figured  we  might  get 
eggs  and  old  vegetables.  But  it  went  off  very  well! 

Larkey : 

Did  you  present  the  show  in  the  dorm? 

Ryerson: 

No,  we  had  it  in  the  auditorium  of  the  classroom  building.  The 
next  day  our  campus  paper — I  guess  it  was  the  Agricola — came  out 
with  a  headline,  ”We  Went  to  Jeer  and  We  Stayed  to  Cheer!” 

(Laughter. ) 

Larkey : 

What  a  good  press  you  had! 

Ryerson: 

Well,  the  fellows  felt  this  was  something  new,  and  the  chaps  were 
having  a  lot  of  fun.  Then,  as  the  season  opened  we  decided  to 
challenge  the  other  two  dorms  to  a  track  meet. 
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Larkey : 
Ryerson: 


Larkey : 
Ryerson: 

Larkey : 

Ryerson: 


Larkey : 


There  were  just  the  three  dorms  then? 

Yes,  North  and  South  and  West.  We  thought  it  was  pretty  risky  to 

take  them  on,  but  we  did  and  we  beat  them! 

However,  those  dorms  were  fire  traps.  They  certainly  couldn't 
have  met  fire  regulations.  There  were  four  [iron  ladder]  fire 
escapes  on  West  dorm,  a  three  story  building — two  in  front,  at  the 
end  of  each  wing,  and  two  at  the  back.  Those  at  the  back  went  right 
up  straight  past  the  washrooms  on  each  floor.  On  the  third  floor, 
they  went  right  up  through  a  hole  in  the  eaves — just  big  enough  for 
a  person  to  get  through.  The  trouble  with  that  is  that  the  windows 
opened  out  just  ninety  degrees  and  the  hole  was  back  of  that  window 
with  no  platform  and  only  about  eighteen  inches  between  the  window 

sash  and  the  rain  gutter.  When  the  window  was  open  you  had  to  get 

around  that  eighteen  inches  and  drop  down  that  hole.  The  thing 
was  absurd.  You  can  imagine  the  panic  if  a  fire  broke  out  with 
everybody  rushing  to  get  on  those  ladders.  And  the  fire  hose  was 
antique.  With  a  hot  north  wind  blowing  in  the  fall,  and  with  the 
sides  and  roofs  all  dry  shingles  .  .  .  conditions  were  hazardous, 
to  say  the  least.  So  I  was  head  of  a  committee  representing  all 
the  dorms  to  complain  to  the  then  head  of  campus,  Dean  [H.  E.]  Van 
Norman,  about  the  fire  danger.  Well,  we  didn't  get  anywhere.  Dean 
Van  Norman  may  have  said  he'd  look  into  it,  but  we  got  no  real  satis¬ 
faction.  So  we  took  our  own  precautions.  We  recommended  that  every¬ 
body  on  the  second  and  third  floors  have  a  rope  coiled  under  his  bed, 
tied  to  the  bed,  so  he  could  throw  it  out  the  window  and  slide  down 
and  then  we  had  our  own  fire  drills. 

Successful  ones,  or  were  they  chaotic? 

No,  these  guys  were  pretty  sensible  and  they  knew  that  if  a  fire 
happened  there  could  be  plenty  of  trouble. 

Well,  they  must  have  been  rather  sensitive  about  fire  because 
there  had  been  a  tremendous  fire  in  downtown  Davis  in  the  fall  of 
1916.  Most  of  the  business  district  burned.  It  was  shortly  after 
that  that  local  citizens  voted  incorporation  of  the  City  of  Davis 
[March  24,  1917]  and  began  to  organize  a  fire  department. 

They  were  very  fire  conscious  but  there  was  no  help  we  could  get  from 
the  city  at  that  time. 


Recollections  of  University  Farm  Faculty 


I  was  going  to  ask  you  about  some  of  the  members  of  the  faculty  at 
the  time  you  were  a  student  at  Davis.  How  large  a  faculty  did  they 
have  then? 
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Ryerson:  I  don’t  remember,  but  it  wasn’t  large.  Even  if  you  didn’t  have 

courses  with  the  professors,  you  knew  many  of  them  one  way  or  another. 
I  was  the  four  year  students’  representative  on  the  Welfare  Council 
so  I  got  acquainted  with  most  of  them. 

Ed  [Edwin  C.]  Voorhies  was  a  senior  when  I  was  a  freshman  at 
the  University.  He  was  later  at  Davis  as  a  young  instructor  and  was 
on  the  Welfare  Council  too. 

Larkey:  Was  he  teaching  then?  He  was  in  general  animal  husbandry  in  1917. 

Ryerson:  (Laughter)  He  was  the  goat  specialist!  Ed  had  written  a  bulletin 

on  goats.  He  didn’t  emphasize  that  in  later  years,  but  we  used  to 
kid  him  about  that. 

Larkey:  He  was  also  actively  involved  with  the  students  at  that  early  date. 

He  seemed  to  have  represented  them  in  the  early  1920s  when  they 
were  urging  that  the  campus  curriculum  be  expanded. 

Ryerson:  Yes.  He  stayed  up  here  in  the  dean’s  office. 

Larkey:  As  administrative  officer  on  the  Davis  campus,  what  kind  of  rapport 

did  Dean  Van  Norman  have  with  the  students? 

Ryerson:  Not  too  good.  That  came  out  when  he  didn’t  do  a  thing  about  that 

fire  situation.  When  we  protested,  he  didn’t  express  any  particular 
concern.  He  had  done  very  well  with  dairy  organizations  in  the 
Midwest,  and  Dean  Hunt  knew  him  there.  But  he  didn’t  know  him  in 
relation  to  students.  I  forget  his  background,  but  it  certainly 
wasn’t  with  students  ...  it  couldn’t  have  been.  Van  was  a  nice 
guy,  but  he  liked  his  own  light,  and  liked  being  in  charge  up 
here.  I  think  he  was  overshadowed  a  bit  by  Berkeley  just  as  I  was 
later.  But  he  was  head  of  the  campus  and  he  was  working  success¬ 
fully  with  the  dairymen.  And,  of  course  there  were  no  four-year 
students  except  in  the  spring. 

Larkey:  That’s  when  the  students  came  from  Berkeley  for  special  training? 

Ryerson:  Not  all  of  them  came — just  the  animal  husbandry  students  and,  I 

think  later,  the  agronomy  students.  I  know  in  horticulture  we 
didn’t  have  to  come — not  even  those  in  ag  education.  That  was  the 
point  I  made  with  Dean  Hunt — that  I  was  going  out  to  teach  high 
school  agriculture,  to  qualify  for  the  state  credentials,  and  I 
hadn’t  even  had  a  course  in  agronomy  or  animal  husbandry.  That  just 
didn’t  make  sense. 

While  I  was  at  Davis  [E.  Louis]  Proebsting  was  there  as  a 
student  too.  He  later  was  professor  of  horticulture.  Clarence 
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Ryerson: 

Castle  was  also  a  student  and  later  was  a  dairy  specialist  at 

Davis. 

Larkey : 

Did  students  in  water  science  come  up  from  Berkeley? 

Ryerson: 

Yes.  They  didn’t  have  a  major  in  irrigation  at  that  time,  but 
Berkeley  had  an  irrigation  department  and  Sam  [Samuel  H. ]  Beckett 
was  in  charge  of  it  at  Davis.  Frank  Adams  was  department  chairman 
at  Berkeley.  Sam  was  short,  kind  of  thin  but  he  was  a  little 
bundle  of  Irish  dynamite,  and  a  wonderful  teacher.  He  loved  the 
non-degree  students  as  well  as  those  in  the  four  year  program.  He 
didn  t  care  what  their  status  was.  He  was  magnetic  and  I  never  saw 
such  activity!  He  hardly  ever  walked — he  ran.  They  forgot  to  put 
low  gear  in  him  (laughter) ! 

Larkey : 

He  came  to  Davis  in  1908  as  one  of  the  very  earliest  professors  when 
they  first  started  instruction  at  the  University  Farm.  And,  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  wife,  he  was  very  instrumental  in  laying  out  the  first 
campus  water  system. 

Ryerson: 

Yes,  he  surveyed  that.  And  he  tried  to  convince  the  architect  on 
some  of  these  buildings  (even  the  old  classroom  building,  which  was 
to  be  the  first  permanent  one  [built  in  1915])  that  they  should  put 
aprons  around  the  outside  to  throw  the  water  away  from  the  founda¬ 
tion.  He  tried  to  show  them  that  the  soil,  which  is  adobe  and  is 
brick  hard  in  the  summer,  becomes  something  else  again  when  it  rains. 
Of  course  the  Berkeley  architects  wouldn't  listen  to  anyone  up  at 
Davis  in  those  days.  (They  didn't  a  great  deal  of  the  time  when 

I  was  dean  there  either.)  So  Sam  got  some  twelve-by— twelve  beams 
and  built  two  platforms  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  high.  And  he  put 
dirt  in  gunny  sacks  on  them  so  that  each  one  weighed  a  ton  and  a 
half.  Then  around  one  of  them  he  built  a  basin  and  kept  it  full  of 
water  until  he  got  it  thoroughly  soaked  and,  of  course,  the  platform 
began  to  go  down.  Even  that  demonstration  still  didn't  make  any 
dent.  It  probably  was  a  good  thing  because  I  got  the  old  classroom 
building  condemned  in  1937  and  that's  when  we  got  the  new  library. 

Larkey : 

A  new  library  with  concrete  drainage  aprons  (laughter)!  We'll  talk 
about  that  later. 

I  recall  that  Sam  Beckett  was  not  only  active  on  the  campus, 
but  was  very  helpful  in  getting  the  City  of  Davis  developed.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  first  city  council  and  did  a  lot  of  the  street 
engineering  when  they  began  to  put  in  curbs,  sidewalks  and  other 
civic  improvements. 

Ryerson:  He  was  a  good  citizen  wherever  he  was.  He  was  friendly  and  he 

loved  this  campus.  When  I  was  appointed  director  at  Davis  in  1937, 
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Ryerson: 


Larkey : 
Ryerson: 
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Ryerson: 


Larkey : 
Ryerson: 


he  was  in  the  hospital  in  Marin  County  with  TB.  He  wouldn't 
recognize  that  he  had  it  and  was  just  going  to  ignore  it.  He  was 
a  fighting  Irishman  and  he  just  wasn't  going  to  give  up.  If  he 
had  knocked  off  for  a  year  and  rested  up,  which  might  have  helped 
his  lungs  heal,  he'd  probably  be  living  today.  But  he  just  ignored 
it. 


I  didn't  realize  he'd  had  tuberculosis. 

Yes.  By  then  he'd  been  in  the  sanitarium  and  the  end  was  pretty 
close.  They  couldn't  arrest  it,  and  he  didn't  want  to  die  in  the 
sanitarium.  He  had  a  cabin  in  the  Sierras  right  next  to  Ira 
Smith's,  just  above  Kyburz.  Well,  Ira  brought  him  up  to  his  home 
in  Davis,  where  he  stayed  overnight,  and  Sam  sent  for  me.  That  was 
within  the  first  two  or  three  weeks  I  was  at  Davis  in  1937.  I 
know  that  I  told  him  that  he  must  be  tired  from  the  ride.  "No," 
he  said,  "I  want  to  talk.  You  stay  here.  It's  the  last  talk  I'll 
probably  have  with  you  and  I  want  to  talk  about  this  campus."  He 
insisted,  and  we  talked  for  an  hour,  maybe  longer.  And  he  just  put 
himself  out. 

What  were  his  thoughts?  Was  he  concerned  about  the  development  of 
the  campus? 

Yes,  with  the  development.  He  wanted  more  teaching  facilities  for 
all  the  students,  a  closer  relationship  between  faculty  and  farmers, 
and  more  agricultural  research  for  farmers.  All  these  were  the 
things  he  had  dreamed  about  developing.  He  hoped  he  could  have  a 
part  in  implementing  them,  but  he  only  lived  about  a  month  after 
this. 


Wartime  Preparedness 


The  threat  of  U.S.  entry  into  World  War  I  must  have  hung  heavily 
over  the  campus  during  that  spring  of  1917. 

Yes.  I  actually  didn't  even  get  to  finish  out  that  semester  at 
Davis.  When  U.S.  entry  into  WWI  looked  imminent,  I  was  called  to 
Berkeley  to  take  Dave  Morgan's  place  in  the  dean's  office  while  he 
went  out  on  a  food  survey.  They  said  they'd  give  me  credit  for  all 
that  last  six  weeks'work  if  I  would  come.  It  was  supposed  to  be 
temporary.  I  did  know  the  dean's  office  and  the  handling  of  student 
affairs  pretty  well  so  I  went.  I  was  scheduled  to  be  the  student 
speaker  at  Picnic  Day,  along  with  the  governor,  and  I  had  planned 
to  do  my  practice  teaching  while  I  was  there.  Well,  I  did  dash 
up  to  Picnic  Day  and  gave  my  speech. 
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Picnic  Day,  1917 


Larkey:  Do  you  have  any  special  recollections  about  Picnic  Day  1917? 

Ryerson:  It  was  well  attended,  but  I  returned  almost  immediately  to 
Berkeley  and  don't  remember  much  about  it. 


Wartime  Interruption  of  Plans 

Larkey:  How  did  the  general  student  body  feel  about  the  prospect  of  war? 

Ryerson:  When  war  was  first  declared  in  Europe  [August  1914],  we  students 

became  aware  of  the  situation  right  away  when  Professor  Bioletti's 
assistant,  Leon  [L.]  Bonnet, suddenly  returned  to  France  for  military 
duty.  Bonnet  taught  viticulture  at  both  Berkeley  and  Davis,  but 
he  was  a  citizen  of  France  and  was  obligated  to  go  home  when  the 
reserves  were  called  up.  It  all  seemed  so  far  away  until  the 
attacks  began  on  Belgium  and  Holland.  I  was  very  anti-Woodrow 
Wilson,  more  so  than  I  should  have  been.  Practically  all  of  my 
fraternity  voted  for  Woodrow  Wilson  in  1916,  and  I  voted  for 
Governor  Hughes.  Wilson  campaigned  on  the  slogan  to  keep  us  out 
of  war.  But  I  said,  "We  ought  to  be  in  it!"  I  was  not  too  popular 
with  some  of  my  fraternity  brothers,  but  I  had  felt  for  some  time 
that  our  country  should  be  in  the  war.  I  agreed  with  Teddy  Roose¬ 
velt.  He  was  quite  my  boyhood  hero. 

Larkey:  Were  you  Republican  in  your  political  affiliation? 


Ryerson:  Yes,  but  I  was  at  least  a  progressive  Republican  of  Teddy's  type: 

I  was  not  for  standing  back,  and  was  not  one  of  the  oldline  con¬ 
servatives.  I'd  have  gone  into  the  Ambulance  Corps  earlier,  which 
quite  a  number  from  Berkeley  did,  but  when  it  was  first  started  you 
had  to  pay  your  own  way  across  the  continent,  buy  your  own  uniforms 
and  so  on.  I  had  borrowed  four  hundred  dollars  for  that  fifth  year, 
so  I  wasn't  going  to  borrow  any  more  money  to  buy  a  one-way  ticket 
when  chances  were  fifty-fifty  I  might  not  come  back.  But  once  we 
were  in  the  war,  I  felt  that  my  kind  of  guy  should  be  the  first  to 
go.  They  were  just  setting  up  the  draft  and  it  was  obvious  they 
were  going  to  draft  young  married  chaps  and  I  felt  single  men  should 
go  first.  I  could  also  see  that  I  was  becoming  more  and  more  involved 
in  the  dean's  office.  I  was  very  fond  of  Dean  Hunt.  His  philosophy 
on  the  war  was  right,  from  the  national  point  of  view.  He  had  watched 
the  food  situation  in  Europe  very  carefully.  Of  course,  what  happened 
in  England  was  that  the  college  generation,  for  the  most  part,  rushed 
pell  mell  and  volunteered  and  went  across  to  the  Continent.  A  high 
percentage  was  wiped  out  in  the  first  few  weeks  in  Flanders.  Then, 
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Ryerson: 

when  the  acute  food  crisis  developed  in  England  the  trained  agricul¬ 
tural  people  that  you  should  have  been  able  to  count  on  had  been 
killed  off.  Dean  Hunt  said  that  we  might  well  run  into  food  problems, 
and  undoubtedly  would  now  that  we  were  in  the  war,  and  that  those 
trained  in  food  production  and  handling  ought  to  wait  to  see  what 
the  government  wanted  before  they  rushed  in.  He  felt  we  shouldn’t 
repeat  the  British  experience. 

I  told  him  that  I  agreed  with  that  philosophy,  but  that  it 
didn’t  apply  to  my  kind  of  guy.  I  said  that  I  was  foot-loose 
and  what  relatives  I  had  I  was  not  close  to.  I  had  a  brother  and 
sister,  but  I  knew  them  less  than  most  of  my  close  friends.  We 
hadn’t  been  together  since  my  mother’s  death  years  ago,  and  it 
didn’t  matter  to  anyone  else,  really,  whether  I  came  back  or  not. 

I  added  that  fighting  in  a  war  is  a  responsibility  that  a  person  in 
my  position  has  got  to  take. 

I  still  had  six  weeks  of  practice  teaching  to  do  before  I  could 
get  my  high  school  teaching  certificate.  I  had  cleared  off  every¬ 
thing  else.  This  was  already  the  first  of  June,  and  the  high 
schools  were  closing.  The  one  place  I  could  get  in  practice  teach¬ 
ing  would  be  in  Santa  Cruz  with  Bob  Burton.  He  had  a  six  weeks 
summer  course  in  high  school  level  forestry  and  I  found  I  could  go 
down  and  take  it  under  him. 

Larkey : 

You  had  decided,  then,  to  go  into  ag  education? 

Ryerson: 

Yes,  I  had  decided  to  go  into  it.  The  dean  knew  that  I  had 
changed  majors  to  go  into  that  field  largely  because  of  him  and 
Crocheron,  so  I  told  him  that  I  would  like  to  get  my  practice 
teaching  out  of  the  way  and  he  agreed.  Of  course,  once  I  took 
that  I  went  immediately  into  the  army. 

Larkey: 

You  completed  your  practice  teaching. 

Ryerson: 

Oh,  yes,  I  did  that,  and  I  also  ran  a  fruit  picking  gang  at  Hayward 
for  a  week  at  the  [L.  M. ]  Turner’s  farm  where  the  Burtons  were 
married.  (I  was  best  man  for  the  Burtons  out  there).  The  Turners 
were  short  of  help  so  I  ran  the  picking  gang  for  them. 

Mrs.  Turner  was  head  of  the  Hayward  Red  Cross  at  that  time. 

Later  on,  when  I  did  get  into  the  army  my  troop  car  became  attached 
to  the  Western  Pacific  train  for  Washington  that  stopped  at  Hayward. 
Mrs.  Turner  came  down  with  some  of  her  Red  Cross  friends  with  cakes 
and  cookies.  A  relative  of  hers,  a  general  in  uniform,  came  along. 
Maybe  my  stock  didn’t  go  up!  A  general  coming  down  to  see  me 
(laughter) ! 

Larkey : 

Here  you  were  a  new  recruit. 
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Ryerson:  Yes,  and  then  they  brought  along  all  those  cakes  and  cookies.  .  . 
Larkey:  That  was  probably  even  more  impressive  to  the  men  on  the  train! 

Oh,  much  more  so. 


Ryerson: 
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Ryerson: 
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Ryerson: 


V  WORLD  WAR  I 


Enlistment,  Overseas  to  France 


What  happened  after  you  enlisted  in  the  army?  Were  you  inducted 
right  away? 

I  enlisted  on  August  10,  1917,  and  was  processed  on  Angel  Island  here 
in  San  Francisco  Bay.  I  telegraphed  to  Coert  DuBois,  the  district 
forester  who  wrote  that  first  article  in  our  ag  journal,  about 
getting  into  his  outfit.  Dave  Mason,  who  was  on  the  forestry 
faculty  and  was  already  in  that  regiment,  and  Coert  answered  with 
a  wire — both  of  them — authorizing  me  to  join  their  regiment.  That 
regiment  was  practically  ready  to  go  overseas.  The  only  reason 
that  I  caught  up  with  them  was  that  the  regulations  were  such  that 
the  men  had  to  have  at  least  two  woolen  uniforms  before  they  could 
go.  Well,  they  didn't  even  have  enough  for  one  uniform,  and  were 
holding  up  for  the  rest.  So  I  was  able  to  catch  up  with  them  in 
Washington,  [D.C.].  When  we  left  the  West  Coast  we  were  given 
Philippine  issue,  which  was  light-weight  khaki. 

And  you  were  off  to  spend  the  winter  in  France? 

We  were  off  to  France  a  month  after  I'd  enlisted. 

Anyway,  I  took  their  telegram  and  went  to  the  recruiting 
station  on  Angel  Island  to  take  my  tests.  I  had  direct  authoriza¬ 
tion  for  a  specific  regiment  and  was  eligible  for  immediate  accept¬ 
ance. 


You  see,  when  war  was  declared,  many  in  my  fraternity  went  into 
the  Air  Corps  or  the  Marine  Corps.  That's  when  Oliver  Smith,  who 
later  became  general,  went  into  the  marines.  The  gang  wanted  me 
to  go  into  the  Air  Corps,  but  I  was  so  obsessed  with  the  idea  that 
I  couldn't  possibly  pass  those  extra  stringent  tests  that  I  was 
afraid  to  apply.  I  had  been  five  years  trying  to  make  myself 
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Ryerson:  physically  competent,  and  then  to  go  into  this  and  have  my  friends 
accepted  and  me  turned  down— I  wasn’t  going  to  take  the  chance.  I 
was  just  mentally  obsessed  with  the  idea  that  I  never  could  do  the 
things  that  all  the  other  fellows  could.  But  I  could  get  into  this 
regiment,  and  if  I  flunked  the  physical  test  nobody  but  the  officers 
giving  the  test  and  I  would  know. 

So  I  went  to  Angel  Island  and  was  over  there  maybe  a  week.  I 
took  my  typewriter  along.  On  the  first  day  at  the  morning  detail 
they  asked  for  volunteers  for  various  duties,  such  as  dishwashing, 
unloading  stuff  at  the  docks,  and  so  forth.  No  one  would  volunteer 
for  typing  for  they  were  afraid  they  would  be  stuck  on  the  island. 
These  men  on  the  island  were  all  volunteers,  many  of  them  Italian 
vegetable  growers,  who  had  rushed  into  war.  When  the  officer  would 
say,  "What  branch  of  the  service?"-  well,  these  chaps  were  volunteer¬ 
ing  for  a  shooting  war  and  their  only  interest  was  to  go  into  the 
infantry. 

I  thought,  "Well,  they  can’t  hold  me  here  because  I  was 
accepted  for  a  specific  regiment,  and  I’m  going  to  volunteer  for 
anything  that  comes  along  in  this  man’s  army."  Not  a  soul  volun¬ 
teered  for  typing  but  me.  The  sergeant  said,  "Come  with  me."  I 
went  into  his  office  and  he  handed  me  the  list  of  the  detail  for  the 
day.  It  didn’t  take  more  than  ten  minutes  to  type  it  up  so  I  handed 
it  back  and  said,  "What’s  next?"  He  said,  "That’s  it.  Make  yourself 
scarce  for  the  rest  of  the  day." 

So  I  went  up  to  the  YMCA  and  found  a  chap  from  Pasadena  whom 
I’d  known  very  well  when  he  was  in  the  Pasadena  Y.  He  couldn’t 
pass  the  physical  exam  so  he  was  running  the  Y  on  Angel  Island. 

I  had  been  promised  that  as  soon  as  I  had  enlisted  I  could  come 
back  and  wind  up  my  affairs  at  Berkeley.  But  once  I  got  over  there, 
they  wouldn’t  let  me  off  the  island.  He  had  a  little  back  office 
and  so  I  used  his  typewriter  to  write  my  letters  and  used  his  phone 
to  wind  up  my  business — and  looked  down  on  the  docks  and  watched 
these  other  guys  working  hard  (laughter). 

When  the  physical  tests  were  completed,  they  posted  the 
results.  And,  I  was  right  up  there  in  the  top  ten  of  this  big 
gang.  That  night  I  hardly  slept;  it  was  just  like  a  concrete 
block  had  been  lifted  off  my  head  that,  by  thunder,  physically  I 
could  stand  it!  All  that  extra  work  building  myself  up  had  paid 
off.  I  still  don’t  know  what  I  would  have  done  if  I  hadn’t  passed. 

There  also  was  another  motive  for  my  wanting  to  enlist.  I 
thought  it  was  my  job  to  go  to  war,  and  I  was  bound  I  was  going  to 
go,  but  I  also  wanted  to  prove  myself  as  to  whether  or  not  I  could 
stand  the  gaff  of  combat  up  front — to  see  if  I  had  guts  enough. 

And  that  was  a  private  thing,  not  a  patriotic  one.  So,  between  the 
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Ryerson: 
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two  of  them,  I  was  eager  to  get  over  to  France.  I  got  into  this 
forestry  regiment  as  a  quick  way  to  get  over  and  get  into  action. 

We  thought  we  were  supposed  to  be  fighting  with  the  Canadians  and 
were  to  be  six  months  in  the  front  line  and  six  months  in  forestry, 
as  was  the  Canadian  practice.  1  figured  that  once  1  got  over  there, 
since  I  wasn't  a  trained  engineer  or  a  specially  trained  forester, 
they  wouldn't  have  a  lot  of  work  for  me  and  it  would  be  easier  to 
transfer  into  a  combat  unit.  The  first  part  worked  out  fine:  a  month 
from  the  day  I  enlisted  we  sailed  from  New  York.  But  once  I  got  to 
France,  there  were  all  kinds  of  things  to  be  done  in  an  engineering 
regiment  and  you  didn’t  have  to  have  a  forestry  degree!  I  wasn't 
sure,  but  I  had  a  hunch  that  as  short  as  they  were  of  materials  I 
could  take  my  typewriter  and  ukulele  across  with  me.  So  I  had 
Aunt  Jennie  ship  them  to  Paul  Popenoe  in  Washington,  D.C.  And  then 
very  shortly  thereafter,  when  the  regiment  was  getting  ready  to 
sail,  a  notice  came  out  on  the  bulletin  board  that  there  would  be 
plenty  of  space  for  musical  instruments  and  typewriters.  When  we 
did  sail  from  New  York  on  September  10,  1917,  only  half  of  us  had 
rifles  as  there  weren't  enough  to  go  around.  And  they  were  the 
old  Krag-Jargesons  that  we  used  here  in  the  Cadet  Corps,  ones  that 
had  been  replaced  by  the  more  modern  Springfield.  We  went  over  on 
the  Carpathia.  (That  was  the  ship  that  picked  up  the  survivors  from 
the  Titanic.) 

Had  it  been  commandeered  by  the  military? 

Yes.  It  was  a  British  transport. 

I  dug  out  the  history  of  my  old  battalion.1  It  also  tells  of 
the  shortages.  When  we  got  to  Halifax  [Nova  Scotia]  two  regiments — 
the  Sixth  and  the  Tenth  Engineers — were  crammed  into  this  lousy 
transport  and  we  began  losing  men  with  meningitis  the  first  night. 

We'd  missed  our  convoy  by  six  hours,  and  they  wouldn't  let  us  go 
out  without  one  so  we  were  stuck  there  for  nine  days.  It  was  at  the 
height  of  the  sub  attacks.  We  finally  got  away  and  were  the  first 
Americans  to  land  in  Scotland. 

Were  you  well  received  by  the  people? 

Oh,  were  we  well  received!  It  was  odd.  We  started  up  the  Clyde 
and  heard  this  high  pitched  cheering.  Of  course,  there  were  ship 
building  yards  on  both  sides  of  the  river  for  they  were  building 
ships  like  crazy.  This  cheering  sounded  like  a  group  of  high 


history  of  the  First  Battalion  Old  Tenth  Engineers  (published 
privately,  Sept.  1919). 
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Ryerson:  school  kids  at  a  football  game.  Then  it  dawned  on  us:  they  were 

all  women  workers  on  those  ships! 

When  we  landed  at  the  docks,  a  police  cordon  locked  arms  as  we 
got  off  for  everybody  in  town  seemed  to  be  down  there.  The  kids  would 
reach  between  the  policemen’s  legs  to  feel  our  uniforms — we  were 
Americans.  We  left  a  crew  to  unload  the  ship  and  our  equipment,  and 
we  went  to  Southampton  to  a  rest  camp  for  a  few  days  before  we  went 
on  to  France. 

We  left  on  a  night  train  and, of  course,  our  fellows  weren’t 
used  to  a  war  atmosphere  like  this.  All  the  station  workers 
handling  the  baggage  and  the  mail  and  the  equipment  were  women. 

Well,  our  fellows  just  pitched  right  in,  saying,  MHey,  let  me  do 
that!”  (Laughter)  and  did  the  women  like  it! 

The  Sixth  Engineers  had  just  come  up  from  Mexico,  where  they’d 
been  with  Pershing’s  outfit  on  those  Mexican  raids,  and  they  had  a 
little  bright  red  goat.  He  was  as  carrot-topped  as  any  person  you 
ever  saw.  We  got  him  for  a  mascot  and  then  found  we  couldn’t  take 
mascots  to  Europe.  Well,  to  train  this  goat  to  pipe  down  and  not 
squawk,  we  put  him  in  a  barracks  bag  and  took  turns  carrying  him 
around  practically  all  day  so  he  would  keep  quiet.  They  said  we 
couldn’t  get  him  aboard  the  ship  for  he’d  be  spotted  at  the  gang¬ 
plank.  Well,  we  all  checked  in,  and,  of  course,  they  couldn’t  open 
every  barracks  bag  with  two  regiments,  so  the  goat  went  aboard  and 
appeared  later  when  we  were  on  the  high  seas. 

Then  they  said,  "You’ll  never  get  it  off  the  ship  because  of 
the  quarantine  in  England.”  Well,  the  goat  went  off  in  the  barracks 
bag  and  showed  up  in  camp.  Then  the  British  weren’t  going  to  let 
it  go  across  to  France  and  sent  a  crew  to  take  it  away,  but  our 
fellows  were  able  to  keep  him  hidden.  So  it  got  all  the  way  to 
France,  always  being  passed  around  to  a  different  guy’s  barracks  bag. 
They’d  pack  old  clothes  all  around  it  and  the  goat  didn’t  seem  to 
mind  as  he  was  living  high. 

Larkey:  Eating  the  clothes,  no  doubt  (laughter). 

Ryerson:  He  was  eating  tobacco  and  chocolate,  and  he  developed  a  great  liking 
for  cigarettes.  That’s  what  he  died  of:  too  much  rich  food  and  too 
many  cigarettes. 

We  went  over  to  Nevers  to  wait  for  equipment,  and  then  we  split 
up.  One  battalion  went  right  up  to  the  corner  where  Switzerland, 
Germany  and  France  come  together.  The  group  I  was  in  went  down  on 
the  Spanish  front.  I  was  the  only  one  in  my  battalion  who  had  had 
any  knowledge  of  French  at  all,  so  I  was  assigned  to  go  across  country 
in  a  motorcycle  sidecar  ahead  of  the  motor  convoy,  to  find  the  way 
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Ryerson: 

through  towns  and  cities  and  to  locate  the  French  barracks  where 
we  were  to  stay  each  night. 

Larkey : 

Your  high  school  French  at  Pasadena  had  paid  off. 

Ryerson: 

Oh,  it  paid  off  well.  Shoot,  we  got  through  in  a  hurry,  then  we'd 
roam  some  of  the  back  country  while  we'd  wait  for  the  trucks  to 
come  along.  We  saw  the  countryside  very  well.  We  were  billeted  in 
a  little  school  down  there  in  Pontenx-les-Forges,  Landes, while  getting 
camp  ready  for  the  arrival  of  troops  which  were  to  come  in  by  train 
a  little  bit  later. 

Larkey : 

Had  you  had  much  training  for  war? 

Ryerson: 

I  had  had  only  two  hours  of  drill  in  Washington,  but  of  course  I  had 
two  years  of  required  military  training  at  the  University  and  that 
helped  a  lot.  (We  didn't  have  all  the  ROTC  courses  they  have  now, 
but  that  two  years  of  compulsory  drill  meant  I  at  least  knew  which 
end  of  a  gun  to  pick  up.  We  used  to  charge  El  Cerrito  Hill  in  some 
of  our  last  exercises.  That  was  a  great  help.  And  then  being  able 
to  handle  French  gave  me  special  assignments  and  that  sort  of  thing.) 

We  could  have  been  court-marshalled — the  whole  regiment — for 
giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy  if  the  Germans  had  seen  us 
getting  off  that  boat.  My  only  wool  uniform  was  the  1898  issue 
(laughter),  which  they  had  gotten  from  some  surplus  house.  Actually 
it  was  wool  serge,  but  by  army  regulations  long  since  forbidden  to 
be  worn.  I  didn't  need  it  until  winter  because  it  was  warm  down 
where  we  were.  That  fall,  the  khaki  was  fine. 

Larkey : 

You  were  glad  to  have  the  tropical  uniforms! 

Ryerson: 

You  betcha. 

Larkey: 

And  then  orders  came  with  the  army  regulations  saying  that  all 
this  Philippine  issue  stuff  would  have  to  be  turned  in,  that  we'd 
all  have  to  wear  wool.  We  put  up  a  big  fight  on  that  one  because 
it  was  so  warm  there  that  it  would  have  been  absurd  to  put  men  in 
wool  uniforms.  Besides,  many  of  those  wool  uniforms  were  worn  out 
and  we  each  had  two  uniforms  of  Philippine  issue  khaki.  The  1898 
issue — from  the  Spanish-American  War — had  fancy  pockets  and  I  was 
issued  one  with  Engineer  Corps  buttons  on  it — bronze  buttons. 

A  collector's  item! 

Ryerson: 

I  kept  that  coat  until  I  got  to  Paris  and  was  issued  a  heavier  one 
that  winter.  When  I  finally  turned  it  in  I  took  off  all  of  the 
buttons  and  still  have  them  (laughter) . 
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La  r  key : 

What  were  some  of  your  assignments  once  you  reached  the  south  of 

France? 

Ryerson: 

We  set  up  the  supply  department  for  the  First  Battalion  of  the 

Tenth  Engineers.  Of  course  there's  no  such  thing  authorized  in 
the  manual — only  for  a  whole  regiment — and  half  our  regiment  was 
four  hundred  miles  away.  The  major  told  young  Lieutenant  [Harry 

R. ]  Condon,  "Well,  you're  battalion  supply  officer  and  Ryerson's 
your  staff."  I  was  a  buck  private,  so  my  Corona  typewriter  and  I 
and  Lieutenant  Condon  were  the  supply  department.  (Laughter)  We 
had  a  time! 

Aunt  Jennie  was  so  good  about  writing  me  and  sending  me 
things.  I  still  look  back  on  it  with  amazement.  She  was  an  old 
maid  Latin  teacher  who  helped  take  care  of  her  mother  and  wasn't 
domestically  minded.  But,  when  I  went  into  the  army,  she  took 
up  knitting.  Like  everyone  else,  she  thought  I  was  standing  up  to 
my  neck  in  mud  in  the  trenches  of  Flanders. 

Even  before  I  got  out  of  Washington  my  sister-in-law  knitted 
me  a  sweater,  mittens  and  a  cap.  Then  Aunt  Jennie  knitted  me  socks 
and  a  sweater.  They  were  long  socks  that  were  specially  knitted  so 
they  were  very  flexible  over  the  knee  and  would  come  half  way  up 
my  thigh,  so  if  I  were  in  mud  and  water,  my  knees  would  keep  warm — 
and  that  took  a  bit  of  doing! 

Larkey : 

It  sounds  like  a  good  idea. 

Ryerson: 

Then,  she  made  gingerbread,  but  mostly  cookies  and  fruitcake.  I 
made  a  dreadful  mistake  when  the  first  fruitcake  arrived.  I'll 
never  (laughter)  live  it  down.  By  this  time  Aunt  Jennie's 
packages  were  well  recognized  and  when  the  fruitcake  came  in,  word 
got  around  that  Ryerson  had  another  package,  and  it  was  escorted, 
as  usual,  by  two  or  three  men.  They  would  stand  by  while  I  opened 
packages  but  they'd  already  been  into  that  one. 

Larkey : 

They  knew  where  the  good  things  came  from! 

Ryerson: 

I  wrote  Aunt  Jennie  and  thanked  her  for  the  gingerbread.  She  responded, 
"After  all  this  trouble  to  make  a  fruitcake  you  think  it's  gingerbread!" 
My  friends  knew  that  I  was  orphaned  and  didn't  have  an  immediate  close 
family,  so  they  assumed  that  I  wouldn't  be  remembered.  Why,  I  got 
more  packages  than  anybody  in  the  outfit  (laughter)! 

Wartime  Forestry  in  Southern  France 

Larkey : 

Once  you  were  settled  in  the  south  of  France,  what  was  the  principal 
function  of  your  regiment? 
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Ryerson: 

We  were  to  get  out  timber.  General  Pershing  sent  for  our  regiment 
as  soon  as  he  got  to  France  and  saw  the  great  construction  needs, 
although  the  Canadian  government  had  originally  asked  for  our 
regiment. 

Larkey : 

Were  the  military  forces  using  the  wood  immediately  in  the  combat 
area? 

Ryerson: 

Well,  we  were  getting  out  pilings,  pit  props,  artillery  planks  and 
rough  lumber.  That  forest  was  unique  in  that  it  was  used  to  re¬ 
claim  a  swamp  area  extending  from  Bordeaux  to  the  Spanish  border. 

It  was  maritime  pines,  a  species  grown  primarily  for  naval  stores 
such  as  turpentine,  pitch,  etc.  It  was  a  poor  grade  of  pine,  but 
you  could  go  straight  through  and  cut  quantities  of  it. 

Larkey : 

You  were  clear  cutting,  then,  as  you  went? 

Ryerson: 

Yes.  The  forest  was  close  to  Bordeaux,  which  had  become  one  of  our 
main  ports  and  the  Eighteenth  Engineers  had  gotten  there  just  before 
us.  They  were  a  railroad  gang,  and  the  graduate  engineers  were 
building  the  docks. 

Larkey: 

Crazy  things  happened.  Turpentine  pine  trees  are  small  and 
inferior  and  not  good  construction  material.  If  you  could  get  a 
thirty  to  forty  foot  piling  out  of  it  you  were  lucky.  So,  they'd 
have  to  send  to  the  States  for  big  heavy  pilings,  eighty  or  eighty- 
five  feet  long,  and  it  took  months.  When  some  of  them  reached  the 
docks  in  New  Jersey  they  were  too  long  for  many  of  those  liberty 
skips  so  the  guys  just  cut  them  in  two  (laughter). 

That  was  helpful! 

Ryerson: 

And  then  they  were  building  big  refrigeration  plants  and  using 
sawdust  for  the  insulation.  Well,  short  as  they  were  of  shipping, 
they  sent  sawdust  over  from  the  States  to  Bordeaux  for  the  refrigera¬ 
tion  plants.  And  here  we  were  building  mountains  of  sawdust  close  by. 
We  burned  some  of  it  in  the  Dutch  ovens  for  the  mills,  which  ran 
twenty-four  hours  a  day,  except  Sunday. 

Ten  years  later  when  we  were  over  there  I  took  Emma  [Mrs. 

Ryerson]  to  visit  and  these  mountains  of  sawdust  were  still  there. 

Larkey : 

The  military  was  operating  the  mills  too? 

Ryerson: 

Oh,  yes.  We  operated  the  whole  business.  We  even  took  over  a  section 
of  the  French  railroad  and  had  a  spur  line  eighteen  miles  to  our  camp 
that  was  six  miles  from  the  coast.  The  French  ran  a  train  one  way 
in  the  morning  and  the  other  way  in  the  evening  and  at  all  other  times 
we  ran  that  whole  railroad. 
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Our  biggest  mills  had  a  rated  capacity  of  twenty  thousand 
board  feet  a  day,  running  two  twelve  hour  shifts.  We  ran  our  mills 
just  under  a  hundred  thousand  board  feet  a  day.  We  just  broke 
all  kinds  of  production  records! 

Were  U.S.  troops  acquisitioning  this  lumber  for  their  own  use,  or 
was  this  a  coordinated  effort  with  the  French  government? 

Well,  it  was  coordinated,  but  it  was  mostly  for  us.  We  built  our 
own  railroads  from  Bordeaux,  from  San  Nazair,  and  from  Brest  right 
up  to  the  front.  Our  railroad  equipment,  engines  and  cars,  were 
much  too  heavy  for  the  light  French  rails,  so  we  just  built  new 
railroad  lines  right  straight  up  to  theirs.  We  could  use  our 
locomotives  and  our  cars  on  it  but  when  we  went  to  give  those  to 
the  French  when  we  left,  they  didn’t  want  them  because  it  was  too 
expensive  to  run  that  heavy  equipment.  They  were  all  geared  for 
lightweight  railroad  cars  and  locomotives. 

Did  some  of  your  former  UC  classmates  serve  with  you? 

Yes,  Ansel  Hall  came  in  a  later  battalion.  He  gave  me  the  devil 
about  my  hurrying  into  the  war,  but  he  joined  about  two  months 
after  I  did. 

So  he  joined  you  in  France? 

Yes,  but  he  was  a  free  lancer  attached  to  troops.  He  was  traveling 
around  on  a  timber  acquisition  detail,  but  we  were  together  on  the 
peace  commission  later  on. 

Wasn’t  Walter  [Clay]  Lowdermilk  on  that  too? 

He  was  on  that  detail  and  in  the  same  work  that  Ansel  was  in — 
timber  acquisition. 

In  Lowdermilk’ s  oral  biography  he  contrasted  the  French  forestry 
methods  as  opposed  to  some  of  the  Americans’  expedient  methods  of 
clear  cutting,  and  was  quite  critical  of  the  latter. 2  Was  this 
criticism  raised  by  the  French  during  the  war? 

Not  by  the  French  bureau.  However,  during  peacetime  they  were 
very  economical:  their  mills  were  not  large  and  they  had  very 


^Walter  Clay  Lowdermilk  (1888-1974),  Soil,  Forest,  and  Water  Conser¬ 
vation.  Reclamation  in  China,  Israel,  Africa,  United  States  (Berkeley, 
1969),  2  V. ,  pp.  704. 
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Ryerson: 

thin  saws,  so  there  was  a  minimum  amount  of  sawdust  and  a  maximum 
of  board  feet,  which  was  very  good  business  if  you  had  cheap  labor 
and  time  isn’t  of  the  essence.  But  when  you  have  a  war  on  and  you 
need  large  quantities  of  lumber  for  hospitals,  warehouses,  artillery 
plants,  railroad  ties,  etc.,  you  can’t  be  so  conservative  in  your 
forestry  practices. 

Larkey : 

Well,  I  believe  he  was  referring  to  the  fact  that  the  forests 
had  been  stripped,  rather  than  selectively  cut. 

Ryerson: 

Yes,  but  if  you’re  going  to  win  a  war,  and  its  outcome  is  in  doubt, 
you  can’t  be  too  selective. 

Larkey : 

Didn’t  you  see  a  number  of  familiar  faces  in  France  before  the  end 
of  WWI? 

Agricultural  Commission  and  Prohibition 

Ryerson: 

Yes,  late  in  the  summer  of  1918  I  received  orders  to  go  to  Bordeaux  to 
travel  with  an  American  food  commission.  When  I  got  to  Bordeaux  late 
at  night  Lieutenant  [Vincent  F.]  Blanchard,  who  was  in  the  ’17  class 
at  Berkeley,  was  in  charge  of  this  party.  He  said  the  men  who  had 
been  appointed  to  ascertain  the  agricultural  needs  of  our  allies  had 
already  gone  to  bed  and  suggested  that  I  have  breakfast  with  him  the 
next  morning.  It  was  a  real  surprise  to  all  of  us  when  I  walked  in 
to  breakfast  the  following  morning  and  who  should  be  sitting  at  the 
first  table  but  Dean  Hunt  and  Dr.  [W.  A.]  Taylor.  (Dr.  Taylor  was 

USDA  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  and  was  the  one  who  in 
twenty  years  I  would  succeed.) 

Larkey : 

It’s  a  small  world. 

Ryerson: 

When  the  request  came  in  for  a  guide  I  didn’t  even  ask  who  it  was 
for.  Every  once  in  a  while  these  visiting  parties  or  some  of  these 
darn  congressmen  would  show  up  to  inspect  or  sight-see.  I  just 
figured  we  didn’t  want  to  waste  a  commissioned  officer  on  them,  so 

I,  who  was  then  a  sergeant  major,  took  on  the  assignment.  But 
apparently  I  was  also  there  in  response  to  Dean  Hunt’s  request. 

Later  he  said,  ”1  started  asking  for  you  when  we  got  to  England, 
but  I  didn’t  know  where  you  were  or  whether  I’d  have  any  chance  to 
see  you.  But  I  did  ask  if  it  was  possible  to  have  you  travel  with 
us,  to  help  us  in  our  work.”  They  had  already  completed  much  of 
their  work  before  I  got  my  orders,  and  I  only  stayed  with  them 
through  that  part  of  southern  France.  But  it  was  a  nice  interlude. 
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Myron  Krueger,  who  was  later  on  the  Berkeley  faculty  in 
forestry,  was  a  graduate  student  in  Berkeley  at  the  time  the 
war  broke  out.  During  the  commission’s  tour  he  was  a  corporal 
working  in  the  mill  in  the  camp  on  the  French  coast.  When  Dean 
Hunt  and  our  party  got  there  Myron  was  running  logs  through  a 
noisy  saw,  and  I  said  to  Dean  Hunt,  "You  remember  Myron  Krueger, 
don’t  you?"  He  said,  "Sure."  "Well,"  I  continued,  "he’s  right 
over  there  with  his  back  to  us."  So  I  went  over  and  tapped  him 
on  the  shoulder  and  he  turned  around,  and  there  was  Dean  Hunt. 
(Laughter. ) 

Both  were  surprised,  no  doubt. 

I  was  also  interested  in  the  conclusions  the  commissioners  made 
in  their  final  report.  They  referred  to  the  impact  of  international 
agriculture  on  the  future  of  American  agriculture,  and  the  fact 
that  there  was  more  being  produced  in  some  areas  of  Europe  than  they 
had  anticipated  and  that  this  might  be  an  economic  factor  if  over¬ 
production  of  some  crops  occurred  in  the  United  States.  That  has 
happened,  and  it’s  interesting  to  see  that  they  foresaw  this  possible 
shift  in  American  agricultural  prosperity. 3 

Dean  Hunt  was  a  very  keen  observer,  but  he  really  had  to  fight  to 
see  the  things  he  wanted  to  see  because  the  French  were  so  anxious 
to  keep  the  U.S.  importing  wine.  Prohibition  legislation  was  up  in 
congress  then,  and  the  French,  of  course,  wanted  wines  excluded 
from  the  forbidden  list.  Dean  Hunt  complained,  saying,  "All  we've 
been  seeing  is  vineyards.  If  they  had  their  way,  wine  would  be 
called  a  food."  Of  course  they  had  a  big  economic  stake  in  wine. 

The  result  was  that  the  commission  was  seeing  the  best  vineyards 
in  France  and  not  much  else.  I  look  at  what  I  missed,  because  I 
was  on  the  wagon  those  days  (laughter) ! 

By  choice? 

Yes,  by  choice,  because  I’d  promised  my  mother  I  wouldn’t  drink. 

My  mother  in  her  boarding  house  had  had  to  deal  with  drunks,  so 
she  was  quite  an  active  "White  Ribboner." 

So  you’d  seen  the  bad  side  of  alcohol. 

I  had>  plenty;  and,  frankly  I  was  afraid  of  it.  So,  I  told  her  I 
wouldn't  touch  the  stuff. 


Thomas  F .  Hunt ,  Report  of  the  Agricultural  Commission  to  Europe: 
The  Agricultural  Needs  of  the  Allies  During  the  1920’s  (1919) , 
pp.  79. 
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Larkey : 

And  that  included  French  wine  (laughter) ! 

Ryerson: 

That  included  everything  at  that  time.  I  look  back  on  it  now  and 

I  think  it  was  a  mistake  because,  of  course,  we  were  around 
Bordeaux,  and  traveled  through  that  whole  fabulous  area  and  I 
could  have  had  all  the  Chateau  La  Fite  and  Rothchild’s  Chateau 
Mouton  I  could  drink.  It  was  at  the  Rothchild’s  chateau  that  we 
had  one  of  the  most  elaborate  luncheons.  When  we  were  there  with 
that  commission,  many  of  our  men  did  the  works.  Talk  about  gourmet 
food  and  wine! 

Larkey : 

You  were  royally  wined  and  dined. 

Ryerson: 

Oh,  were  we!  I  could  see  what  Dean  Hunt  meant  because  that  also 
was  a  very  good  agricultural  area. 

Larkey : 

For  crops  other  than  grapes. 

Ryerson: 

Yes,  but  they  had  this  tremendous  wine  industry  which  was  so 
economically  important  to  France  that  they  were  planting  grapes 
to  the  exclusion  of  many  other  crops. 

Larkey : 

There  doesn’t  seem  to  have  been  a  shortage  of  food  in  the  south  of 
France,  where  you  were,  anyway. 

Ryerson: 

No,  not  down  there.  The  Garonne  River  Valley  was  a  wonderful 
place  for  agriculture.  We  were  right  near  Bordeaux  where  they  have 
fresh  water  and  the  whole  Bay  of  Biscay  so, of  course,  they  had  sea¬ 
food,  too.  Wines  were  served  with  every  course,  and  champagne! 

Dean  Hunt  was  "dry11  too.  He  never  drank,  and  he  and  I  were  the 
only  two  in  that  whole  gang  who  didn’t.  Of  course,  you  couldn’t 
be  a  Frenchman  unless  you  drank  and  the  Americans  who  were  there  .  , 
shoot,  they  weren’t  missing  out  on  a  chance  like  that,  you  can  bet. 

Mr.  Henry  Girard  had  charge  of  the  whole  commission’s  tour 
for  the  French  government.  He  was  not  only  one  of  the  leading 
farmers,  but  he  also  owned  the  biggest  agricultural  publishing 
firm  in  France  which  published  two  agricultural  journals  and 
agricultural  texts,  just  like  the  Liberty  Hyde  Bailey  series  of 
manuals  and  pruning  books  published  by  MacMillan  that  were  our  main 
text  books  in  the  old  days. 

Well,  Mon.  Girard  came  over  to  where  Dean  Hunt  and  I  were 
sitting  with  our  glasses  upside  down,  and  he  said,  ’’You  know,  you 
Westerners  take  dry  farming  too  seriously.”  (Laughter)  Later, 

I  saw  Mr.  Girard  .  .  .  about  the  time  I  left  the  peace  commission, 
in  March  of  ’19.  Then,  they  were  planning  an  international  confer¬ 
ence  on  postwar  problems,  and  the  French  couldn’t  get  any  replies 
to  their  invitation  from  the  Americans  asked  to  participate  in  the 
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conference.  Mr.  Girard  was  very  much  concerned  because  he  expected 
the  same  cooperation  which  they  had  had  in  the  past.  So  I  wrote 
to  Carl  [R. ]  Vrooman  about  it,  and  said  that  the  French  didn’t 
understand  why  they  had  not  heard  from  them.  Also,  at  that  point, 

I  wrote  to  Gifford  Pinchot  because  forestry  would  also  be  involved. 

I  got  a  letter  back  from  Pinchot  who  said  he  was  looking  into  it, 
and  (he  knew  by  that  time  I  would  be  coming  home  pretty  soon)  said, 
”When  you  come  back,  come  in  and  we’ll  discuss  it  further.”  When 
I  did  get  back  and  saw  him  in  Washington,  he  said  he  couldn’t  get 
any  reply  out  of  the  State  Department  as  to  why  they  were  not 
sending  a  delegation.  He  said,  he’d  ask  his  close  friend, a  senator 
from  Iowa,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  what  they  intended  to  do. 

When  I  got  in  touch  with  Carl  Vrooman,  who  was  still  assistant 
secretary,  he  told  me  the  full  story,  from  the  inside.  Vrooman  said 
that  the  conference  was  again  going  to  be  on  wine  and  special  favors 
to  France,  and  our  government  wouldn’t  be  a  party  to  it. 

So,  I  hotfooted  it  right  back  to  Pinchot.  By  this  time  the 
Senator  had  prepared  his  resolution  to  introduce  in  the  Senate  ask¬ 
ing  for  delegates  to  the  conference.  I  told  Pinchot,  ”I’ve  got  to 
eat  cold  crow  on  this  because  this  is  what  the  assistant  secretary 
of  agriculture  says,  and  they’re  dead  right  in  calling  it  off.” 

I’m  sure  Mr.  Girard  was  acting  in  good  faith,  helping  to  organize 
a  big  postwar  conference  covering  all  phases  of  agriculture.  I  know 
him  very  well  and  he  wasn’t  a  political  dealer.  He  was  only  repre¬ 
senting  his  government  and  in  his  thinking  this  was  to  be  an  hones t- 
to-God  agricultural  conference  dealing  with  postwar  problems. 

Was  this  conference  cancelled? 

As  far  as  we  were  concerned;  we  never  participated.  Gifford  Pinchot 
was  very  honest  himself.  He  wasn’t  a  partisan  politician,  but  he 
was  very  frank  and  if  he  was  for  something  or  against  it,  you  knew 
it.  He  said,  ’’Well,  I’ll  just  call  up  the  Senator  right  away  and 
tell  him  to  withhold  that  resolution.  The  reasons  are  valid  and  we 
certainly  don’t  want  to  embarrass  our  government  and  get  caught  in 
the  cross  fire.” 

Was  this  report  of  the  American  Agricultural  Commission  to  Europe 
helpful  after  the  war  in  analysing  food  production  needs,  or  not? 

I  don’t  think  it  was  ever  used.  I  never  heard  of  it  again.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  first  time  I  saw  the  complete  report  was  the 
copy  you  have.  I  never  asked  for  a  copy  after  I  got  back.  Of  course, 
I  was  involved  in  many  postwar  affairs  after  I  got  home. 
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Franco-American  Relations 


Larkey :  During  this  interim  period  didn't  one  of  your  friends  help 

improve  Franco-American  relations? 

Ryerson:  Yes.  That  was  [Charles  A.]  Van  Riper,  who  was  in  our  regiment. 

He  married  a  French  girl  whose  father  had  been  the  French  engineer 
who  designed  and  installed  the  first  water  system  in  Constantinople. 
Just  before  the  war  her  family  had  bought  an  old  farm  about  forty- 
five  miles  east  of  Bordeaux  in  that  lovely  Garrone  Valley.  Soon 
after  this  the  father  died  and  his  only  son  was  killed  in  the 

few  weeks  of  the  war,  so  that  left  only  the  eighteen  year 
old  daughter,  Gilberte,  and  her  mother.  Van  got  acquainted  with 
the  family.  It  was  just  a  storybook  romance.  He  used  to  ride 
forty  miles  on  horseback  on  weekends  to  see  Gilberte. 

They  were  married  during  the  war  and  all  the  Berkeley  gang 
then  in  France  were  invited  to  the  wedding.  Ansel  Hall  came  down 
from  headquarters  at  Tours.  Then  he  and  I  walked  five  miles  across 
the  dunes  to  Myron  Krueger's  camp,  and  we  three  went  to  Van's  wedding. 


Commissioned  From  The  Ranks 


Larkey:  You  apparently  worked  your  way  up  through  the  ranks  as  the  war  pro¬ 

gressed. 

Ryerson:  Yes,  I  had  been  promised  the  opportunity  to  go  to  an  officers 

candidate  school  after  1  had  been  In  France  a  year.  I  was  ordered 
up  to  a  French  artillery  officers'  school.  (To  prepare  for  it  I  had 
sent  for  my  math  books  from  high  school  and  I  studied  math  every 
night.)  But  before  I  could  go,  I  was  ordered  up  for  an  immediate 
commission  within  my  own  outfit.  We  were  very  short  of  officers, 
and  that  posed  a  problem.  If  I  did  accept  the  commission  I  would 
automatically  take  myself  out  of  combat  because  the  special  assign¬ 
ment  would  have  been  with  my  own  engineering  outfit,  and  the  push 
for  the  Argonne  was  on. 

So  I  went  in  to  see  my  major  about  it.  "Major  [Raymond] 
Benedict,"  I  said,  "here  I  have  orders  for  officers'  training  and 
now  I've  got  the  chance  to  take  a  commission  in  our  outfit.  What 
do  you  think  I  should  do?"  The  major  was  a  wonderful  scout  and 
said,  "I  can't  help  you  very  much  for  this  is  your  problem.  You 
know  the  conditions  here:  you're  the  only  one  in  this  headquarters 
now  who  has  been  here  since  the  regiment  was  formed  in  Washington. 

We  re  in  the  midst  of  the  big  push.  There  are  only  several  things 
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Ryerson:  I  would  point  out  to  you  to  think  about.  One  is  that  you  know 

we’re  very  short  of  officers  here.  You’re  now  the  battalion 
sergeant  major  and  you  know  the  workings  of  this  headquarters 
better  than  anyone.  If  you  accept  the  commission  with  your  own 
outfit,  you  go  to  work  tomorrow.  If  you  go  to  the  French  school, 
you’ll  be  out  of  circulation  for  three  months  at  a  very  critical 
time  of  the  war.  But,”  he  said,  ”1  know  your  feeling  on  that.  I 
have  a  brother  up  front  in  the  Canadian  forces  and  another  brother 
up  front  in  the  American  forces.  And  that’s  where  I’d  want  to  be, 
too.  But  my  job  is  here  at  this  particular  stage.  Every  man  has 
to  settle  such  problems  for  himself.” 

So  I  kicked  that  around,  and  concluded  that  there  were  no  two 
ways  about  it  .  .  .  there  was  a  job  to  be  done  right  there. 

So,  I  didn’t  go  to  the  artillery  school,  and  it  worked  out 
all  right  because  before  that  school  term  was  through  the  armistice 
was  signed  (laughter).  As  it  was,  I  took  the  commission  in  my  own 
outfit  and  moved  from  the  sergeant  major’s  office  right  over  to 
the  ranking  captain’s  office,  and  was  there  until  we  left  for  Brest. 

Larkey:  What  rank  were  you  given? 

Ryerson:  Second  lieutenant,  but  I  was  appointed  acting  battalion  adjutant, 

which  had  the  rank  of  captain.  We  subsequently  brought  in  another 
battalion  commander  because  Major  Benedict  was  promoted  and  moved 
up  to  become  director  of  the  whole  area. 

Ten  days  after  the  armistice  we  received  our  orders  to  return 
to  the  States  because  we  had  been  one  of  the  first  outfits  over 
there.  Many  of  our  men  were  technical  graduates.  Some  were  com¬ 
missioned,  some  were  master  sergeants,  and  some  were  buck  privates, 
but  they  were  graduate  engineers  and  foresters.  It  was  an  all¬ 
volunteer  outfit  ,  and  they’d  been  sent  all  over  France  on  special 
assignments.  When  the  battalion  was  ordered  home,  their  service 
records  had  to  be  completed  before  they  could  leave.  I  had  pre¬ 
viously  worked  with  Captain  [Inman  F.]  Eldridge,  the  new  acting 
battalion  commander  who  was  from  the  South,  a  Forest  Service 
officer,  and  knew  him  well.  Old  Captain  Eldridge  didn’t  ride 
horseback  but  he  always  carried  a  riding  crop.  One  day  he  came  in 
and  sat  down  behind  the  stove — it  was  cold  and  rainy  at  the  time — 
and  said,  ’’Ryerson,  I’ve  only  got  one  thing  for  you  to  do.  I  don’t 
know  a  damn  thing  about  running  a  battalion  office.  So  it’s  up  to 
you  to  get  us  home.”  (Laughter)  I  was  to  go  with  the  men  to  Brest 
to  clear  their  records  and  to  get  them  through  the  embarcation  area. 

Well,  we  got  the  men’s  records  cleared  and  here  I  was,  with 
my  foot  on  the  gangplank  ready  to  sail  for  home,  when  a  telegram  came 
calling  me  back  to  Paris.  Later,  Ansel  explained,  ”1  was  in  the 
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office  assisting  Colonel  Greeley  and  he  was  to  be  in  charge  of  this 
whole  outfit.  He  was  having  to  pick  a  staff  because  the  American 
peace  commission  had  already  started  to  operate.  He  turned  to  me 
and  said,  'Do  you  suppose  Knowles  would  object  to  being  called  back 
for  this  when  he's  ready  to  go  home?'"  Well,  Ansel  and  I  knew  each 
other.  (I  signed  an  application  for  him  to  go  to  Cambridge,  and 
he  didn  t  even  know  about  it!)  We  were  used  to  doing  things  together 
wearing  each  other's  clothes,  borrowing  each  other's  money — so  he 
said  to  Colonel  Greeley,  "No,  I  don't  think  he  would  object  and  I'll 
take  the  responsibility."  Well,  he  was  dead  right,  and  that's  how 
I  came  to  be  called  back! 

Didn't  this  American  peace  commission  survey  you  were  on  analyze 
war  damages? 

Yes,  and  it  was  to  estimate  the  cost  to  restore  the  devastated 
farm  lands  back  to  normal  farming  conditions. 

You  weren't  just  concerned  with  forests? 

No,  in  fact  I  was  on  the  agricultural  investigation.  Ansel,  Lowdermilk, 
and  one  or  two  others  were  on  the  forest  end  of  it.  Colonel  Greeley 
was  in  charge  of  the  damage  investigations  for  both  forestry  and  agri¬ 
culture.  He  was  an  '01  graduate  of  Berkeley,  and  was  one  of  the  first 
that  Prexy  Wheeler  wanted  to  head  the  forestry  school.  He  was  later 
head  of  the  National  Forest  Service. 


U.S.  Peace  Commission  Survey 


So  you  participated  in  the  work  of  the  U.S.  Peace  Commission, 
surveying  war  damage  in  agricultural  areas? 

Yes,  I  jumped  at  the  chance  to  get  in  on  that  after  Ansel  volunteered 
my  services  to  Colonel  Greeley,  as  I've  already  said.  I  was  that 
anxious  to  be  out  of  Brest.  It  was  such  a  dirty,  muddy  hole.  We 
slept  in  the  mud,  even  as  officers,  and  we  lost  some  men  from 
pneumonia  before  we'd  been  there  a  week.  The  whole  darn  thing  was 
miserably  mismanaged.  .  .  .  War  is,  anyway. 

I'm  afraid  so.  What  were  your  responsibilities  during  this  survey; 
and  what  areas  did  you  cover? 

Captain  Harold  Frost  was  under  Colonel  Greeley  and  was  in  charge  of 
handling  agriculture  separately.  He  was  a  trustee  of  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College,  a  horticultural is t  who,  I  think,  had  a  nursery. 
He'd  gone  to  France  with  the  Red  Cross  and  was  picked  to  head  up  the 
inspection  of  the  damage  to  agricultural  land.  I  was  the  first  one 
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Ryerson: 

to  report  to  him  for  that  project.  They  didn’t  know  how  they  were 
going  to  go  about  it  for  here  was  this  tremendous,  devastated  area 
to  survey.  If  you  were  going  to  make  reparations,  what  would  the 
cost  be  to  the  Germans?  This  was  early  January  1919,  two  months 
after  the  armistice,  and  it  was  cold  and  snowy  up  there. 

Larkey : 

European  winters  make  the  countryside  look  pretty  grim  even  without 
the  damages  of  war. 

Ryerson: 

I  had  the  territories  from  Paris  north  to  the  Belgium  border.  We 
went  across  the  border  on  some  observations,  in  the  British  sector 
primarily  and  over  about  as  far  as  the  Argonne.  So  I  went  out  to 
make  the  first  surveys  to  try  and  find  out  what,  if  any,  records  were 
available,  what  type  of  destruction  had  occurred,  and  on  what 
basis  we  would  determine  costs.  It’s  one  thing  if  you  have  a  bombed 
out  farm  or  a  bombed  out  village,  another  thing  if  you  had  the 
Hindenburg  line  running  right  straight  through  your  farm,  with  tons 
and  tons  of  concrete,  dugouts  and  machine  gun  emplacements  all  over 
it. 

My  job  was  to  work  out  the  first  general  plan  for  finding 
out  the  kind  of  information  we  should  get,  so  when  the  other  fellows 
began  to  report  we  had  something  to  guide  them  in  what  to  do.  That 
was  quite  an  experience. 

Larkey : 

You  surveyed  areas  where  the  Germans  had  invaded? 

Ryerson: 

We  surveyed  areas  where  the  first  gas  attacks  by  the  Germans 
occurred  and  where  they  had  used  high  explosives — though  nothing 
like  what  we  have  now — but  whole  villages  had  been  literally  blown 
off  the  map.  I’ve  got  a  picture  I  took  up  there  of  a  sign  saying 
’’This  IS  Waverghem.”  The  ”is”  was  in  capital  letters  and  underlined 
because  it  was  standing  on  bricks  about  a  foot  high  and,  literally, 
there  was  nothing  in  that  town  but  that  sign  .  .  .  nothing.  Other 
places  had  been  burned  out;  there  weren’t  even  rats  around.  Your 
muffler  would  echo  and  re-echo  through  those  empty  towns.  When  you’d 
go  through  places  like  this  all  day  for  a  week  it  would  give  you  the 
willies. 

Larkey : 

Weren’t  the  French  also  making  their  own  estimates,  as  they  did  in 
forestry?  Walter  Lowdermilk  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  French 
estimate  of  their  damages  was  much  higher  than  what  the  Americans 
had  anticipated,  and  that  the  president  had  questioned  the  amounts 
requested. 

Ryerson: 

That’s  exactly  right.  They  had  the  same  problems  in  the  forest 
damage  investigations. 
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Larkey:  But  weren’t  the  forestry  regiments  able  to  show  that  they  had  kept 

records?  In  the  case  of  agriculture,  this  would  be  much  more  diffi¬ 
cult  I  would  imagine. 

Ryerson:  I  had  some  records  that  I  gave  to  the  Hoover  Library  at  Stanford 

several  years  later.  In  most  of  the  devastated  areas  people  were 
not  supposed  to  be  back,  but  they  were  coming  back  from  the  south 
of  France  anyway.  (There  were  kids  getting  killed  every  week  up 
there  fooling  with  hand  grenades).  The  officials  were  the  first  to 
return,  and  I  would  look  them  up.  The  French  government  was  very 
good  that  way — they  got  in  contact  with  their  officials  to  make 
preparations  for  the  return  of  all  the  evacuees. 

I  made  up  a  form — something  like  our  census  form,  with  ques¬ 
tions  such  as:  Mhow  many  farms  did  you  have  here,  what  was  the 
value  of  the  land,  and  what  were  the  values  of  the  crops,"  and  so 
forth. 

One  sizeable  area  buried  its  records  from  way  back  and  were 
beginning  to  dig  them  out.  Several  years  later,  when  I  was  farm 
advisor  in  Los  Angeles,  I  received  a  big  bundle  of  papers  from  the 
little  French  mayor  of  one  of  these  towns.  He  wasn’t  highly  educated, 
but  he  was  a  thoroughgoing  chap,  and  these  were  the  census  reports 
for  that  whole  area  for  the  five  years  preceding  the  war.  This  was 
what  I  had  been  trying  to  get  so  that  we  had  something  realistic  as 
to  the  financial  loss  of  crops  and  livestock.  This  report  included 
the  number  of  cows  and  horses  a  man  had  on  his  farm,  and  so  on. 

Believe  it  or  not,  they  even  had  the  number  of  chickens  and  ducks 
and  the  number  of  hand  tools  on  every  farm  in  that  area  on  that 
list.  It  was  a  great  big  bundle. 

Larkey:  (Laughter)  Those  records  arrived  a  bit  late  to  do  any  good  as  far 

as  your  report  was  concerned. 

Ryerson:  Oh,  for  that  survey,  yes,  but  actually  our  government  called  it  off 
before  we  were  finished.  The  allies,  over  French  objections , decided 
they  weren’t  going  to  set  any  particular  reparations  figure.  The 
French  had  an  escalating  way  of  figuring  so  the  Germans  would  have 
to  pay  and  pay.  The  French  were  going  to  keep  the  old  heel  right 
down  on  the  Germans’  necks  and  our  government  wouldn’t  buy  that. 

The  French  said  they  could  supply  all  the  figures  and  we  said  we 
wanted  our  own.  We  got  their  figures,  but,  shoot,  they’d  certainly 
padded  them.  Our  job  was  to  get  our  own  figures  for  our  own  peace 
commission. 
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Agricultural  Education  for  Returning  Doughboys 


What  with  this  peace  commission  assignment,  I  gather  that  you 
weren't  on  the  first  boatload  of  troops  who  were  sent  home  after 
the  armistice  was  signed. 

No.  The  peace  agreement  hadn't  yet  been  signed  when  they  started 
sending  people  home.  Of  course  they  still  had  enough  troops  there 
to  keep  the  Germans  under  control,  but  if  they  had  refused  the  peace 
terms  and  the  fighting  had  started  again,  then  there  would  have  been 
plenty  of  excitement. 

In  addition  to  getting  the  men  in  your  unit  processed  for  embarka¬ 
tion,  weren't  you  also  somewhat  involved  with  agricultural  clubs  that 
were  organized  for  the  American  service  men  in  France  before  they 
came  home?  How  extensive  an  organization  was  that? 

That  was  quite  an  organization.  They  realized  the  problem — that 
you  had  these  two  or  three  million  men  over  there  and  you  couldn't 
get  them  all  home  at  once,  so  it  was  important  to  keep  them  busy. 

Militarily,  France  was  divided  into  five  regions.  I  know  we 
were  in  Region  Five  down  in  the  Southwest,  the  Bordeaux  area.  In 
each  of  these  embarkation  centers  they  were  concentrating  the 
troops,  getting  them  ready  to  return.  The  soldiers  came  from  the 
other  districts  to  the  embarkation  center  at  Le  Mans.  Here  they 
were  checked  and  prepared  to  return  home.  Everybody  had  to  have 
proper  clothing.  You  had  to  go  home  with  a  helmet  and  a  gas  mask, 
whether  it  would  ever  be  used  again  or  not,  and  everything  had  to 
be  deloused  if  necessary.  Also,  service  records  had  to  be  completed 
so  that  when  you  got  to  the  States  you  could  be  discharged  immediately. 
Well,  that  took  a  bit  of  doing.  In  the  meantime,  they  had  all  these 
men  on  their  hands  with  nothing  much  to  do.  So  they  organized  ath¬ 
letic  programs  and  so  on,  and  then  they  got  the  idea  that  they  would 
set  up  an  educational  program. 

Whose  idea  was  this?  Were  you  ever  aware  of  how  the  program 
started? 

I  don't  remember.  I  think  some  of  the  educators  in  this  country  and 
in  the  army  planned  it.  There  were,  of  course,  a  lot  of  educators 
in  the  armed  forces,  and  the  question  was  what  to  do  with  all  these 
millions  of  guys  returning  from  the  war.  The  servicemen  were 
interested,  as  they  were  after  the  Civil  War,  in  whether  or  not 
they'd  have  free  land  bounties  on  which  they  could  immediately 
settle  and  farm.  Many  of  the  men  were  hoping  for  this. 

Well,  the  conditions  then  were  different,  but  preference  for 
that  and  for  other  things  was  being  considered.  AEF  [American 
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Ryerson:  Expeditionary  Forces]  set  up  a  university  in  Beaune,  in  what  was 
previously  a  big  hospital  center  and  already  had  buildings. 

Top  educators  and  many  specialists  were  sent  over  to  teach. 

The  army  and  navy,  but  mostly  the  army,  recruited  men  who  had  had 

experience  in  a  wide  range  of  activities.  It  wasn’t  just  agricul¬ 
ture,  but  engineering  and  all  kinds  of  vocational  training  that 
was  needed.  It  was  to  be  university  training  for  which  they  were 
to  get  university  credit.  It  included  art,  language,  history, 
and  other  subjects. 

They  wanted  me  to  go  down  as  a  teacher.  I  had  worked  under 
Elwood  Mead,  who  had  been,  and  I  guess  still  was, head  of  the  State 
Land  Settlement  Commission  in  California.  So  I  knew  what  the 
state  plan  was.  There  was  no  one  else  in  France,  apparently,  who 
had  even  had  that  experience,  and  they  said,  "You  go  over  and 

teach  a  course  on  land  settlement ."  I  said,  "No,  I  don't  want  an 

inside  job;  I'm  not  an  inside  man,  and  I  don't  want  to  be  confined 
to  a  desk.  Listen,  my  outfit's  going  home  and  I've  been  here  two 
years  already,  but  I  might  consider  a  field  job." 

(But  I  did  go  down  for  a  month  and  worked  out  a  syllabus  for 
a  course  in  land  settlement.  Ansel  organized  the  forestry  courses 
and  taught  some  of  them.) 

Then  they  said,  "If  you'll  take  a  field  job,  how  about  going 
to  the  embarkation  center  where  you'd  have  several  divisions  in 
various  stages  of  preparation  to  work  with." 

I  decided  to  take  that  offer  and  helped  organize  night  courses 
for  the  railroad  operating  crews  who  were  shunting  the  troops  in 
from  the  front  to  the  base  where  they  were  all  outfitted  and  given 
their  sailing  orders.  A  lot  of  those  were  farm  boys,  so  during 
the  day  we  organized  field  trips  and  at  night  we  had  extension  courses. 

We  were  in  Normandy,  in  the  heart  of  Norman  cattle  and  the 
Percheron  horse  country.  It  wasn't  good  grape  country:  that's 
where  you  got  cider  instead  of  wine,  and  where  the  song  "Apple 
Blossom  Time  in  Normandy"  came  from.  It  was  lovely  there  in 
the  spring  and  I  was  there  three  months — March  through  June,  I 
guess  it  was. 

And  that's  when  I  put  in  for  Ansel  and  myself  to  go  to  Cambridge. 
You  see,  along  with  that  Educational  Corps  program  there  were  quite 
a  number  of  universities  where  scholarships  were  made  available  for 
men  waiting  to  go  home. 


Larkey:  So  you  applied  to  go  to  school  at  Cambridge? 
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Ryerson: 


Yes,  but  by  the  time  the  peace  settlements  wound  up,  everything  had 
up  and  it  was  too  late.  I  asked,  "If  I  do  go  to  Le  Mans  for 
three  months,  can  I  then  go  on  one  of  these  fellowships?"  They  said. 
If  you  stay  for  three  months  down  there,  you  can  go  to  any  univer— 
sity  you  want.  I  said,  "Could  I  go  down  to  the  botanic  garden  in 
Algeria  and  spend  three  months  with  Dr.  Louis  Trabut?"  (I'd  been 
in  correspondence  with  him.  He  was  a  friend  of  Fairchild’s  and 
he  did  the  main  plant  exploring  work  in  North  Africa  for  years.) 

They  said,  "Sure!"  I  said,  "Well,  all  right!" 

We  hadn't  been  in  Le  Mans  more  than  a  month  when  a  big  con¬ 
ference  was  called  at  Beaune  for  all  the  directors  of  the  various 
centers.  There  was  some  jealousy  between  the  military  and  the 
civilian  educators,  but  this  program  was  under  the  military, 
naturally ,  and  the  commanding  officer  of  the  embarkation  center 
was  in  charge  of  everything  there.  His  welfare  officer  was  Colonel 
"Spike"  Hennesey,  a  florid  Irishman.  When  I  reported  for  duty  I 
said,  "Lieutenant  Ryerson  reporting."  He  started  looking  at  my 
shoes,  and  when  he  got  up  to  looking  at  my  face,  he  said,  "So  you're 
Ryerson,  are  you?"  I  said,  "Yes,  Sir,"  in  my  best  second  lieutenant 
manner.  And  he  said,  "Well,  I'm  Hennesey;  'Spike'  Hennesey  they 
call  me,  for  I  nail  them  to  the  cross!"  (Laughter.) 

Well,  you  knew  him!  He  was  a  legend  just  like  Patton  was — 
the  same  kind  of  a  guy.  I  thought,  "My  golly,  what  did  I  ever  do 
to  be  assigned  to  you?" 

He  was  head  of  all  the  welfare  agencies  for  that  whole  center, 
which  included  the  Red  Cross,  the  Jewish  Welfare  Agency,  the  American 
Library  Association  .  .  .  the  Women's  Auxiliary,  the  Knights  of 
Columbus,  and  more.  In  his  defense,  I  will  say  that  if  I  were  over 
there  again  and  if  I  were  in  a  combat  unit,  there  is  no  man  I  would 
rather  be  under.  You  knew  where  you  stood.  Hefd  back  you  up  against 
hell  or  high  water.  Boy,  he  could  tear  one  apart  if  anyone  tried 
to  get  out  from  under!  And  he  backed  me  on  more  than  one  occasion. 

Two  or  three  Educational  Corps  fellows  had  come  over  who 
hadn’t  been  in  the  army  but  who  wanted  to  run  things.  I  was  just 
a  lowly  second  lieutenant,  but  I  went  to  the  colonel  and  said, 
"Someone’s  got  to  get  one  of  our  Educational  Corps  men  to  go  to 
this  conference  in  Beaune,  because  both  our  captains  are  leaving  for 
home."  (The  colonel  had  been  very  sympathetic  to  the  two  captains 
because  he’d  been  through  the  mill— -they  had  all  been  in  combat. 

He’d  recommended  their  discharge  to  the  general  and  it  was  approved 
without  saying  a  single  thing  to  the  Educational  Corps.  They  both 
packed  up  and  disappeared.)  "Someone  has  to  go  to  the  conference 
since  we’re  the  biggest  unit  out  here."  (We  had  the  embarkation  area 
and  the  largest  staff.) 
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Ryerson: 

He  said,  "I  want  to  talk  with  the  general,"  which  he  did. 

And  when  he  came  back  he  said,  "The  general  says,  'Tell  Ryerson 
he's  in  charge  of  it.  We're  not  going  to  have  any  damn  education 
civilians  over  here  telling  us  how  to  run  a  program.  He's  an 
army  man,  and  it's  his  job,  and  you  tell  him  to  go  to  Beaune.'" 

Larkey : 

(Laughter)  You  couldn't  argue  with  that  kind  of  an  order! 

Ryerson: 

Oh,  no!  I  went  to  Beaune.  President  [H.  M.]  Butterfield  of 
Massachusetts  Ag  College — a  very  fine  chap — was  in  charge.  He 
had  been  chairman  of  Theodore  Roosevelt's  Country  Life  Commission 
and  had  quite  a  number  of  very  important  people  working  with  him. 

Larkey : 

This  was  a  special  corps? 

Ryerson: 

They  called  it  the  Educational  Corps. 

Larkey : 

Had  it  been  functioning  during  the  war? 

Ryerson: 

Oh,  no,  this  all  came  after  the  armistice. 

So,  I  showed  up  at  the  conference.  I  forget  who  was  in  charge 
of  this  program  for  Dr.  Butterfield,  but  it  kind  of  rocked  him  to 
have  this  darn  second  lieutenant  in  charge  instead  of  the  two  captains 
he'd  expected. 

Larkey : 

Did  you  actually  have  to  set  up  the  courses  yourself  then,  or  did 
they  give  you  assistance? 

Ryerson: 

Well,  I  had  several  assistants,  including  Professor  [Ernest  B.] 
Babcock,  Frank  Adams,  and  R.  L.  Adams — all  reporting  to  me  for 
duty  (laughter) !  That  made  a  nice  introduction  to  a  bunch  of 

GIs,  you  see.  The  professors  were  teaching  different  subjects. 

Frank  was  going  to  talk  on  the  opportunities  in  irrigated  agricul¬ 
ture — and  they  couldn't  have  had  anyone  better.  Babcock,  I  think, 
was  talking  about  general  education. 

Larkey : 

Did  they  come  over  to  do  this,  or  had  they  been  in  France? 

Ryerson: 

Oh,  no,  they  were  sent  over  after  this  program  was  set  up.  A 
fine  bunch  of  men  from  different  U.S.  colleges  were  sent  over  to 
teach. 

R.  L.  Adams,  of  course,  taught  farm  management.  He  had  been 
head  of  Kern  County's  land  management  program.  He  was  a  good, 
practical  guy  to  talk  to  a  group  of  prospective  farmers. 

It  made  it  so  easy  for  me  when  I'd  get  up  to  introduce  an  old 
professor  at  a  class  meeting.  Here'd  be  several  hundred  of  these 
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Ryerson: 


Larkey : 
Ryerson: 

Larkey : 
Ryerson: 


GIs  in  a  tent  or  in  a  big  hall,  and  I'd  say,  "Any  of  you  fellows 
ever  wonder  how  you'd  feel  if  your  commanding  officer  had  to  report 
to  you  for  duty  after  you  got  home?"  They'd  all  laugh.  Next  I'd 
say,  "These  chaps  were  profs  of  mine  in  college!"  (Laughter.) 

Then  they'd  yell,  "Whooooa!" 

The  prof  would  get  up  and  respond  in  a  similar  way.  They 
enjoyed  it  too. 

It  broke  the  ice  in  getting  civilians  in  touch  with  GIs,  which 
was  often  a  problem  at  other  bases. 

This  was  all  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  GIs,  wasn't  it?  They 
weren't  obligated  to  attend  these  classes? 

Oh,  no,  but  they  otherwise  would  have  been  sitting  around  camp 
doing  nothing  and  they  usually  were  glad  to  have  a  trip  off  to  see 
the  best  Percheron  horses  and  Norman  cattle  in  the  world.  And  on 
a  nice  day,  it  would  beat  sitting  around  camp  waiting  for  some 
orders.  Oh,  we  had  some  good  and  interesting  extension  courses! 

The  educational  program  was  only  going  to  run  three  months.  By 
the  end  of  that  three  months,  they  got  the  GIs  home  so  much  faster 
than  anyone  dreamed  about,  that  there  were  none  left  to  go  to 
school.  So,  I  was  robbed! 

Oh,  you  weren't  given  your  chance  to  go  to  Algeria? 

No.  I  hadn't  had  any  leave  the  whole  time  I  had  been  over  there, 
so  I  took  two  weeks  leave  and  went  to  England.  When  I  came  back, 

I  received  a  telephone  call  from  Walter  [E.]  Packard  to  come  to 
Paris  to  talk  about  the  possibility  of  going  into  Armenia  under  a 
U.S.  mandate  sponsored  by  the  League  of  Nations,  because  at  that 
time  they  thought  that  we  would  go  into  that.  Thank  heavens  we 
didn't. 


I  telegraphed  to  find  if  Packard  was  still  there,  because  the 
telegram  was  almost  two  weeks  old.  Again,  Colonel  Hennesey  was  on 
my  side.  I  said,  "I'd  like  to  go  to  Paris,  but  shoot,  I  just  used 
up  all  my  leave  in  England."  And  he  said,  "Did  you  use  up  your 
Paris  leave?"  I  said,  "Gee,  I  didn't  know  there  was  any."  I 
didn't  know  they  had  authorized  a  three  day  Paris  leave  for  GIs. 
"Oh,"  he  said,  "you  come  with  me.  We'll  fix  that  up  so  you  can 

go." 


We  were  in  Paris  the  night  the  Germans  agreed  that  they  would 
sign  the  peace  terms.  This  was  one  wild  night  to  remember.  Walter 
Packard  and  I  were  up  by  the  opera  house,  linked  arm  in  arm — you 
had  to — when  a  crowd  came  charging  toward  us,  three  or  four  abreast, 
a  lot  of  them  pie-eyed,  yelling  and  singing,  and  Walter  was  just 
sheared  off  from  me. 
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Larkey : 

He  went  one  way  and  you  went  another. 

Ryerson: 

He  didn't  get  back  to  the  hotel  until  about  8:00  the  next 
morning. 

I  bumped  into  Harry  Liversedge,  a  real  athlete,  who  was  on 
the  Cal  football  team  and  threw  the  hammer  in  the  1919  Allied 
Olympics  in  Paris.  (In  WWII  Harry  led  the  Marines  up  Mt.  Surabachi 
on  Iwa  Jima  and  planted  the  American  flag — immortalized  by  the 
bronze  statue.)  Harry  was  coming  down  the  Place  de  1* Opera, with 
nurses  and  French  girls  on  either  arm,  pie-eyed,  his  marine  hat  on 
the  back  of  his  head,  whooping  it  up.  The  GIs,  Britishers, 
Australians,  and  the  French  grabbed  captured  German  guns  and  big 
howitzers  and  were  strung  out  from  the  Tuilleries  Gardens  up  to 
the  Arc  de  Triomphe.  They’d  go  charging  through  the  crowds  with 
these  darn  things.  It’s  a  wonder  they  didn’t  mash  hundreds  of 
people!  Next  day  the  guns  were  strewn  all  over  Paris — on  the  lawns 
and  in  the  parks.  But  this  night:  truckloads  of  GIs,  Red  Cross 
nurses  and  YMCA  workers  were  yelling  and  celebrating  to  beat  the 
band. 

Of  course.  President  [Woodrow]  Wilson  was  over  there.  I  went 
up  to  the  Hotel  Crillon,  his  headquarters,  which  was  right  next  to 
the  present  American  Embassy — right  in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde. 

That  place  was  one  yelling  mob.  Of  course,  Wilson  was  not  used 
to  such  a  wild  mob — and  he  didn’t  come  out  for  quite  a  while.  But 
the  crowd  wouldn’t  go;  they’d  yell  louder  and  just  raised  Cain  until 
he  finally  did  come  out. 

Well,  that  was  a  night  to  remember! 

Return  to  Civilian  Life 

Ryerson: 

When  I  got  back  to  Le  Mans  I  found  an  announcement  on  the  bulletin 
board  that  the  Leviathan  was  going  home  and  to  apply  if  vou  wanted 
to  go  on  this  ship.  Well,  even  though  this  notice  was  several  days 
old,  I  said,  ’’This  is  for  me.”  So  I  went  to  the  colonel  and  told  him 
I  wanted  to  get  on  that  ship.  He  said,  ’’What  the  devil  do  you  want 
to  do  that  for?  I’ve  got  a  job  for  you.  I’m  going  to  be  inspector 
general  of  the  Olympic  Games,  and  I  counted  on  taking  you  to  Paris. 

I  want  my  own  staff  with  me.  There  won’t  be  much  work.  You’ll  have 
to  look  into  the  set-up  for  the  track  events  and  wear  a  fancy  badge. 
You’d  be  crazy  not  to  do  it.”  I  said,  ”No,  I’ve  been  gone  two  years 
and  I  think  I’d  better  go  home  and  go  to  work.”  I  also  thought  I 
might  get  married  .  .  . 

Larkey : 

So  you  were  on  the  high  seas  shortly  thereafter? 
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Ryerson: 
Larkey : 

Ryerson: 


Larkey : 
Ryerson: 


Larkey : 
Ryerson: 


Yes,  coming  home. 

Had  you  made  arrangements  for  a  postwar  job  before  you  got  back 
from  overseas,  or  did  you  go  job  hunting  after  you  received  your 
discharge? 

Oh,  they  gave  us  what  they  called  a  two  weeks  job  hunting  leave 
when  we  got  back.  I  was  in  Washington  [D.C.]  getting  my  discharge 
so  I  really  took  my  two  weeks  to  visit  Harold  Frost  in  New  England, 
my  boss  on  the  peace  commission.  I  had  a  very  pleasant  visit  with 
him  and  with  Captain  Zink,  who  had  also  been  on  my  staff  on  the 
peace  commission.  1  also  visited  Aunt  Jennie's  Wellesley  College 
roommate  and  her  family  who  lived  in  Mamaroneck,  New  York.  Of  course, 
I  had  never  been  on  the  Northeast  Coast  before. 

Then  I  went  back  to  Washington  and  spent  a  little  more  time 
with  Wilson  Popenoe  and  David  Fairchild.  At  that  time  Fairchild 
was  anxious  that  I  go  into  plant  exploring  work  for  the  USDA  and 
accompany  Wilson,  who  was  about  to  go  to  Peru.  They  didn't  want 
to  send  him  down  there  alone  on  an  avocado  exploring  expedition. 

Had  you  previously  met  Mr.  Fairchild? 

I  think  I  met  him  once  in  Pasadena,  and  I  had  had  correspondence 
with  him.  But  I  got  to  know  him  when  he,  Wilson  and  I  stayed  in 
his  father's-in-law  place  in  Washington  while  I  was  getting  my  dis¬ 
charge.  That  was  Alexander  Graham  Bell's  home. 

Dr.  Bell  was  at  his  summer  home  in  Nova  Scotia.  Fairchild 
usually  went  there  every  summer,  too.  Fairchild  had  his  winter 
home  in  Florida,  so  he  had  it  pretty  easy.  Alexander  Graham  Bell's 
home  was  a  sort  of  cultural  center — a  counterpart  of  the  European 
salon  at  its  best — where  intellectual  and  high  government  people 
came,  I  think,  every  Thursday  night  to  an  open  house. 

So  Fairchild,  as  a  young  man,  had  the  chance  to  meet  the  cream 
of  the  scientific  and  cultural  society.  He  was  a  very  personable 
man,  and  he  certainly  put  plant  exploring  on  a  different  level. 

He  had  entree  to  many  of  the  top  leaders  of  the  world  after  his 
trips  with  Barbour  Lathrop,  and  later  with  Allison  Armour.  Armour 
was  quite  a  friend  of  the  Kaiser.  Just  before  the  war  broke,  while 
he  was  at  the  races  in  England,  he  entertained  the  Kaiser  on  his 
boat.  So  he  knew  the  Kaiser  as  a  personal  friend,  and  it  was  a  bit 
embarrassing  to  him  later  when  war  broke  out. 

With  the  war  behind  you,  had  you  considered  going  back  to  school? 

No,  no  I  hadn't.  Dean  Hunt  asked  me  what  I  might  be  doing  when  he 
was  in  France,  and  I  said  I  didn't  know.  I  didn't  have  any  idea. 
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Ryerson:  except  I  supposed  I  would  go  back  to  what  I  was  trained  for — voca¬ 

tional  agriculture.  I  told  him  I  had  been  offered  a  job  with  public 
relations  in  the  U.S.  Forestry  Service,  up  in  District  One  with  Dr. 
Silcox.  That’s  why  I  went  to  Berkeley  when  I  got  my  discharge  after 
leaving  Washington.  At  Berkeley  I  stayed  with  my  old  college  room¬ 
mate,  Speed  Hagen,  who  was  already  in  the  extension  service  and  was 
assistant  state  ag  club  leader. 

I  hadn’t  been  there  very  long  when  he  asked,  "Do  you  know 
what  you’re  going  to  do?"  I  said,  "No.  I’m  going  to  look  around 
a  while,  but  I  haven’t  made  up  my  mind.  I’m  in  no  hurry  about  it." 

He  said,  "Well,  we  know  what  you  are  going  to  do."  "The  devil  you 
do!  I  don’t  know  myself,"  I  answered.  "Oh,"  he  said,  "we’ve  got 
that  all  settled."  I  asked,  "What  do  you  mean?"  He  said,  "The  load 
in  this  club  work  has  gotten  so  big  that  now  we’re  going  to  divide 
the  territory  into  three  parts.  You’ll  take  the  third  part.  It’s 
already  been  approved  by  Dean  Hunt.  You’re  to  have  the  Coast  terri¬ 
tory  from  Ventura  to  Del  Norte  County.  I’m  taking  Northern  California, 
and  [W.  R. ]  Ralston’s  taking  Southern  California.  It’s  all  settled." 

I  thought  about  it  a  bit.  It  would  give  me  a  chance  to  get 
around  the  state,  to  work  for  the  University,  and,  of  course,  to 
work  with  my  closest  chum.  It  would  provide  a  good  chance  for  me 
to  look  around,  and  as  long  as  I  hadn’t  taken  anything  else  definitely, 
I  decided  to  do  it. 

First,  however,  I  went  south  to  spend  a  few  days  with  Aunt 
Jennie,  who ’d  been  so  good  to  me  during  the  war.  Then  I  came  back 
and  went  to  work  September  1st. 
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VI  AGRICULTURAL  EXTENSION  SERVICE,  1919-1925 

Expansion  of  University  Extension 

Larkey : 

It  was  in  1919  when  you  joined  the  staff  of  the  Agricultural 

Extension  Service. 

Ryerson: 

Yes.  You  see,  the  county  extension  services  were  expanded  during 
World  War  I  as  a  war  measure.  County  units  had  expanded  all  over 
the  state.  And  then  the  big  question  after  the  war  was  whether 
or  not  they  would  be  kept  on.  Of  course,  you  had  to  get  special 
appropriations  to  finance  them,  but  they  had  made  such  an  imprint 
during  the  war  that  most  of  the  counties  didn't  want  to  give  them 
up. 

Larkey : 

Was  Professor  Crocheron  able  to  develop  the  extension  program  on  a 
total  statewide  level  by  1919,  or  was  it  done  in  geographic  areas? 

Ryerson: 

No,  it  was  statewide.  Previously,  Mr.  Warren  [T . ]  Clark  had  been 
a  director  of  limited  extension  services.  That's  when  they  had  these 
agricultural  trains  to  send  out  staff  members  to  the  Farmers'  Insti¬ 
tutes.  They  also  made  whistle  stops  all  around  the  state.  But  the 
system  administered  by  the  county  farm  advisors  was  brand  new. 

Larkey : 

I  was  interested  to  learn  from  the  biography  of  Frank  Adams  that 
he  and  his  father  had  organized  the  first  Farmers'  Institute  down 
in  the  Santa  Cruz  mountains — way  back  in  1898.  I  hadn't  realized 
they  dated  back  that  far. 

Ryerson: 

There  were  Farmers'  Institutes  which  were  largely  state  financed, 
although  some  were  financed  from  Washington.  But  the  Smith-Lever 

Act  provided  for  the  establishment  of  county  agricultural  extension 
programs.  I  think  they  had  about  twelve  in  California  by  1917. 

And  then  when  wartime  pressure  came  for  food  production,  federal 
money  poured  in  to  help  organize  programs  in  every  county  in  the 
state,  with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  mountain  counties. 
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Ryerson: 

Larkey : 

Ryerson: 

Larkey : 
Ryerson: 

Larkey : 

Ryerson: 


Then  most  of  the  counties  kept  them  after  the  war.  They  were 
so  impressed  with  the  federal  and  university  help  that  they  didn’t 
want  to  give  it  up.  In  many  of  the  states  the  Farm  Bureau  had  a 
lot  to  say  about  running  the  extension  service,  and  actually  supported 
it.  But  in  this  state,  the  Farm  Bureau  made  no  financial  contribution, 
but  programs  were  worked  out  cooperatively  with  them.  These  farm 
advisors  were  on  the  staff  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  even 
had  academic  status  at  first. 

Didn’t  this  present  a  conflict  within  the  Academic  Senate,  when 
the  extension  people  were  given  academic  titles? 

It  did,  and  they  stopped  giving  them  finally,  but  those  who  had 
them  before  kept  them.  It  happened  after  Prexy  Wheeler  retired, 
because  he  wanted  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service  to  be  an  inte¬ 
gral  part  of  the  University.  The  University  made  appointments  and 
directed  the  extension  work,  and  the  counties  provided  the  running 
expenses  for  secretarial  help,  automobiles  and  so  forth.  This  system 
caused  some  trouble  in  the  counties  where  the  boards  of  supervisors 
wanted  some  political  say  in  the  appointments,  however. 

Did  the  Farm  Bureau  favor  having  the  University  make  these  academic 
appointments,  or  would  they  rather  have  had  some  say? 

No.  Actually,  Crocheron  wrote  the  first  constitution  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Federation  of  Farm  Bureaus  which  began  in  about  1916.  At 
first  it  was  organized  as  an  agency  to  support  the  extension  service 
for  educational  activities.  It  was  the  agency  created  to  facilitate 
the  work  of  the  county  farm  advisors.  In  California  the  Farm  Bureau 
didn’t  get  into  marketing  and  all  these  other  things  until  later, 
although  in  some  states  they  got  into  it  much  earlier.  But  at  first 
it  was  almost  a  part  of  the  extension  service. 

Before  this  time  hadn’t  farm  organizations — such  as  growers  co¬ 
operatives — dealt  more  with  the  marketing  and  the  economic  aspects 
of  agricultural  protection? 

Yes,  your  major  industries  already  had  cooperatives — citrus  in 
particular.  The  almond  growers  and  dairy  organizations  already  had 
them  also.  As  I’ve  said,  most  of  the  counties  kept  the  agricultural 
extension  system  after  the  war.  I  think  several  counties  did  drop 
their  support  temporarily,  but  the  University  said  there  were  other 
counties  waiting  so  they  didn’t  stay  out  long,  mostly  because  there 
was  pressure  from  the  farmers  to  get  back  in. 


Larkey : 


Can  you  recall  some  of  the  more  successful  county  extension  programs? 
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Ryerson: 

Parker  Talbot’s  name  comes  to  mind.  He  was  one  of  the  outstanding 
farm  advisors.  In  his  county,  Shasta,  there  were  many  cattlemen 
that  could  only  meet  on  Sunday  because  they  were  out  on  the  range 
during  the  week,  so  he  met  with  them  then.  He  and  his  staff  cooperated 
with  the  county  health  authorities  and  the  physician  in  charge  of  the 
health  service  of  the  lumber  company  as  well  as  with  the  home  demon¬ 
stration  ladies.  Considerable  work  was  also  done  with  the  high 
school  age  youngsters  in  this  back  country. 

There  were  many  other  outstanding  farm  advisors  with  competent 
staffs  in  these  early  years,  and  they  set  the  pattern  and  the  standard 
for  agricultural  progress  that  continues  today. 

Esther  Steinbeck  [Rogers]  was  the  home  demonstration  agent  in 
Shasta  County.  She  was  the  sister  of  John  Steinbeck,  the  author. 

She  was  a  redheaded  fireball  and  a  top  home  economist,  and  worked 
with  a  very  fine  county  nurse.  The  two  of  them  made  quite  a  team. 

Larkey : 

They  had  a  county  nurse  also? 

Ryerson: 

Yes.  A  very  fine  one,  Naomi  Moore.  In  that  time,  Dr.  Robert  Legge 
(who  was  later  head  of  the  student  health  service  at  Berkeley)  was 
the  industrial  physician  for  the  lumber  company  there  and  he  was 
much  interested  in  public  health.  The  county  health  and  extension 
services  really  blossomed  with  all  these  competent  people  working 
together.  They  didn’t  have  telephones  in  those  days,  but  of  course, 
they  could  use  the  forest  service  phone  in  an  emergency. 

Larkey : 

Did  extension  staff  members  have  cars  at  their  disposal  so  they 
could  drive  out  to  these  new  areas? 

Ryerson: 

Oh,  yes,  the  county  had  to  provide  transportation.  So  the  county 
nurse  had  a  car.  In  many  ways  Shasta  was  a  very  progressive,  though 
a  backwoods  county.  Lumbering  and  grazing  were  the  big  industries. 

On  some  of  those  trips  I  can  remember  Esther  talking  about  her 
brother  John,  who  was  at  Stanford.  She  said  that  he  didn’t  study 
and  wasted  his  time.  She  and  their  mother  would  send  him  money 
for  books,  and  he’d  use  it  to  take  some  girl  on  a  date  to  a  show  in 

San  Francisco,  and  she  was  afraid  he’d  never  amount  to  much. 

Larkey : 

John  did  all  right  with  his  books  later  on! 

Ryerson: 

Yes,  he  did  all  right  (laughter)!  We  had  dinner  with  her  recently. 

She  married  Carroll  Rogers,  who  was  in  Bob  Sproul’s  class,  and  is 
living  in  Watsonville  now. 

Larkey : 

Had  she  gone  to  the  University  of  California? 
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Ryerson: 

No,  she  went  to  Mills  College  and  studied  home  economics  there.  Oh, 
she  ..is  a  great  lady  and  lots  of  fun. 

After  Larry  Taylor  got  out  of  the  army  (we  lived  together  for 
six  months  while  he  finished  his  college) ,  he  went  into  the  extension 
service  also.  Of  course  they  rotated  new  assistants  in  different 
counties,  and  his  first  assignment  was  in  Shasta  County. 

Larkey : 

You  spoke  about  the  home  demonstration  agents  in  the  extension 
service — were  they  an  integral  part  of  it  from  the  beginning? 

Ryerson: 

Yes*  from  the  beginning. 

Larkey : 

So  the  home  arts  were  stressed  as  well. 

Ryerson: 

Yes.  Miss  Harriett  Eddy — "Aunt"  Harriett,  we  used  to  call  her — 
headed  the  home  demonstration  work  and  she  was  a  bundle  of  energy. 

Dr.  Flora  Rose  came  out  from  Cornell  as  an  advisor  for  she  was  one 
of  the  leaders,  nationwide.  They  really  set  up  an  excellent  program 
right  at  the  start  and  it  was  well  supported.  The  home  demonstra¬ 
tion  agents  worked  with  the  women  and  also  with  the  young  people  in 
the  club  work. 

Programs  For  Rural  Youth 

Larkey : 

Were  these  ag  clubs  that  you  were  in  charge  of  forerunners  of  the 

4-H  clubs? 

Ryerson: 

Yes,  although  they  hadn't  coined  that  word  at  the  time  I  was  in 
club  work.  It  was  while  we  were  in  Haiti  in  1928,  I  think,  that 

4-H  finally  became  a  coordinated  national  organization. 

Larkey : 

You've  spoken  about  the  beginnings  of  the  ag  club  programs. 

Ryerson: 

Well,  the  programs  expanded  during  the  war,  but  actually  they 
began  in  a  county  in  Texas — way  back  when  it  was  just  a  group  of 
people  trying  to  help  the  young  folks  on  farms  with  their  schooling. 

Of  course,  now  they  have  a  national  organization,  and  the  4-H  Club 
Foundation  for  scholarships.  Today  they  are  trying  to  apply  it  to 
cities  as  a  part  of  the  extension  service,  and  they  are  having 
their  problems.  There's  a  whole  different  philosophy  involved  in 
an  urban  setting,  as  against  a  rural  background  where  the  children 
have  the  responsibility  of  helping  the  family. 

Larkey : 

Yes,  it's  hard  to  transpose  it.  This  has  happened  even  in  Davis 
where  they  had  such  an  active  4-H  program  that  it  gradually  became 
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Larkey : 

Ryerson: 
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more  and  more  attractive  to  the  young  people  living  in  town.  All 
of  a  sudden  they  had  an  unwieldy  club  that  numbered  three  hundred 
and  thirty,  or  so,  and  they  were  forced  to  reorganize  it  into  four 
or  five  different  clubs. 

You  have  the  same  problems  the  Boy  Scouts  had  in  getting  projects 
for  city  kids.  Judge  [Peter  J.]  Shields,  who  was  long  on  that 
Golden  Empire  Council,  and  I  used  to  talk  this  over.  He’d  say, 

"We  try  hard  in  Boy  Scouts  to  find  projects  that  boys  can  do  in 
cities  that  are  not  artificial  but  are  important  and  needed. 

After  all,  there  has  been  no  substitute  yet  found  for  a  boy  and  a 
dog  and  a  gun  with  a  lot  of  country  to  roam  around  in." 

That's  all  too  true,  even  today,  I  think. 

Times  have  changed,  of  course.  In  my  time  you'd  go  into  places 
like  Shasta  County  and  you  were  the  only  outside  contact  those 
youngsters  would  have.  You'd  come  up  in  a  university  car,  with  the 
university  sign  on  it  and  you  were  welcomed  with  open  arms. 

What  were  your  chief  responsibilities  when  you  first  started  to  work 
with  these  clubs? 

I  was  assistant  state  leader  in  charge  of  the  coast  counties,  which 
I  felt  was  the  best  part  of  the  state,  picturesquewise.  Of  course, 
your  big  farming  areas  were  inland,  but  I  had  all  the  coast  area 
with  its  good  weather.  I  had  to  drive  an  old  Model-T  from  Ventura 
to  Crescent  City,  but  in  the  winter  when  many  roads  were  uncertain 
I  used  the  train. 

I  had  the  biggest  calf  club  in  the  state  of  California  up  in 
Humboldt  County  with  seventy-five  youngsters  in  it. 

We  had  a  purebred  sire  campaign  to  increase  dairy  production 
in  Humboldt  County  and  club  work  was  to  be  an  integral  part.  The 
director  of  the  Golden  State  Creamery,  a  Mr.  Gray,  and  a  Mr.  Rawls 
from  the  USDA  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  in  Washington  came  up  several 
times  during  the  campaign  and  helped  me  with  it.  Here  you  had  some 
of  the  outstanding  men  in  agriculture  helping  us. 

Was  there  generally  good  local  support  for  the  clubs,  or  was  there 
more  in  some  areas  than  others? 

There  it  was  very  good  because  that  was  great  Jersey  cattle  country, 
and  the  national  Jersey  Cattle  Club  was  at  that  time  well  organized. 
Old  John  Cappini  had  a  champion  cow,  "Sadie,"  who  had  won  gold 
plaques  and  ribbons  and  was  the  national  cow  for  several  years. 

John  was  a  Swiss  immigrant.  I  don't  think  he  had  any  education  beyond 
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Ryerson: 

grammar  school,  but  he  certainly  was  a  great  farmer  and  he  made 
money  at  it.  I  think  all  his  teeth  were  gold  and  when  he  would  laugh 
you  were  looking  into  a  gold  mine.  He  became  national  president  of 
the  Jersey  Cattle  Club  and  was  a  fine  all-round  citizen.  He  and 
other  dairy  farmers  helped  our  program  so  you  had  an  industry  to 
rely  on. 

I  had  many  very  interesting  experiences  in  all  those  coastal 
counties.  Youngsters  from  all  these  rural  areas  would  come  to 
that  annual  club  camp  that  was  held  at  the  University  Farm  at 

Davis.  In  the  old  days  we  used  to  camp  out  in  tents  on  the  Quad, 
which  was  then  an  alfalfa  field. 

Larkey: 

I  can  remember  that  during  the  late  '30s  and  early  f40s  the  4-Hers 
annually  pitched  their  tents  in  that  field  southeast  of  the  corner 
of  First  and  A  streets.  That  was  usually  during  the  time  of  the 
California  State  Fair. 

Ryerson: 

Yes,  at  that  earlier  camp  one  year  I  had  youngsters  from  Del  Norte 
and  Lake  Counties  who  had  never  before  seen  a  railroad  train. 

Smith  River,  of  course,  is  about  one  hundred  and  twenty— five  miles 
below  Grant  s  Pass,  Oregon,  and  about  the  same  distance  from  Eureka, 
so  you  could  understand  why  they  had  never  seen  a  train.  However, 
the  Lake  County  youngsters  only  lived  some  twenty-six  miles  from 
the  railroad  at  Willits  or  Ukiah  and  yet  they'd  gotten  all  the  way 
to  junior  or  senior  high  school  without  having  seen  a  train.  That 
was  certainly  hard  to  understand. 

Larkey : 

It  must  have  been  a  thrill  for  all  of  them  to  come  to  Davis  and  do 
some  traveling. 

Ryerson: 

WgIIj  when  the  chaps  from  Smith  River  came  over  the  coast  range 
into  the  valley  their  chaperone  said  those  boys  and  girls  had 
sore  necks  from  turning  to  stare  at  every  train  that  would  pass. 

They  were  just  goggle  eyed  (laughter). 

Larkey : 

How  long  did  you  serve  as  assistant  state  leader  for  these  ag 
clubs? 

Ryerson: 

I  served  until  March  of  '22  when  I  went  to  Los  Angeles  County. 

Ryerson: 

Marriage  to  Emma  Freeman 

In  the  meantime,  I  was  married  in  the  fall  of  '21,  and  my  wife  and 

I  went  to  Los  Angeles  County  in  the  spring  of  '22. 
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Had  you  met  your  wife,  Emma,  in  school? 

Actually  I  met  her  at  Aunt  Jennie's  home  in  Pasadena.  Miss  Deyo's 
family  and  Emma's  family  knew  each  other  in  Michigan.  In  fact. 

Aunt  Jennie's  mother  had  been  the  nurse  for  the  birth  of  all  the 
Freeman  children! 

Your  wife's  maiden  name  was  Freeman? 

Yes.  So,  the  two  families  were  very  close  in  Pasadena.  Aunt 
Jennie  had  been  chaperone  for  some  young  people  who  were  entering 
high  school,  of  which  Emma  was  one.  Another  was  Holland  Burr,  who  later 
was  minister  of  the  Community  Church  in  Oakland.  Aunt  Jennie  had 
them  all  in  to  meet  me  just  before  high  school  opened  in  the  fall 
of  1906.  That's  when  I  met  Emma  for  the  first  time. 

Then  I  got  to  know  the  Freeman  family  very  well  all  through 
high  school.  Some  of  the  others  of  that  group  went  to  Pomona  and 
so  did  Emma.  (I  would  have  gone  there  too  because  of  Professor 
Baker,  had  he  stayed  there.)  I  used  to  hear  from  Emma  while  I  was 
in  the  army  but  I  thought  she  was  engaged  to  the  son  of  the  Congre¬ 
gational  minister  in  Pasadena,  who  also  went  to  Pomona.  He  was  in 
my  class  and  was  a  friend  of  Wilson  Popenoe.  The  Freeman  family 
and  the  minister's  family  were  very  close  and  they  used  to  have 
their  Thanksgivings  and  their  vacations  together. 

When  I  came  back  from  the  war,  I  was  interested  in  getting 
married.  Of  course,  I  didn't  feel  I  ought  to  be  engaged  to  any 
Si^l  before  the  war  for  there  was  a  chance  of  my  not  coming  back  at 
all,  or  being  maimed  or  wounded  and  would  be  a  liability.  So,  it 
was  good  to  see  Emma  after  I  got  back  and  to  find  out  that  she 
wasn't  tied  up  with  another  fellow.  She  was  teaching  then  down  at 
Redondo  Beach.  We  were  married  in  August  of  '21. 

And  you  lived  in  Berkeley  the  first  year  that  you  were  married? 


Assistant  Farm  Advisor,  Los  Angeles  County 


Yes.  We  went  south  in  March  of  '22  when  I  became  assistant  farm 
advisor  under  Hodgson. 

Crocheron  didn't  like  my  taking  that  job  very  well  for  two 
reasons.  In  the  first  place,  his  personal  staff  was  very  personal 
to  him,  especially  his  old  students.  He  had  helped  us  with  the  ag 
club  on  campus  and  with  editing  the  journal.  He  and  I  became  very 
close  friends  and  it  hurt  him  to  think  that  I  would  rather  be  on 
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Ryerson: 

Hodgson  s  staff  as  an  assistant  than  in  the  head  office  at  Berkeley. 
He  also  felt  that  way  about  it  when  Speed  Hagen  and  Harry  Drobish, 
who  was  farm  advisor  in  Butte  County,  left.  When  we  left  the  exten¬ 
sion  service,  Crocheron  made  us  feel  guilty.  Some  of  the  others 
didn  t  forgive  him,  but  it  was  very  human  and  I  could  understand  it. 

Larkey : 

Well,  he  seems  to  have  taken  a  proprietory  interest  in  you. 

Ryerson: 

We  were  part  of  his  family,  in  a  way.  He  was  a  bachelor,  you 
know,  and  didn't  have  a  family  of  his  own.  But  he  said  to  me,  "If 
you  don  t  want  administrative  work  and  you  want  to  get  into  county 
work,  there  are  two  or  three  county  positions  open  now  and  you  can 
have  your  choice  of  any  county."  I  said,  "That  isn't  the  point; 

I  want  to  get  back  to  my  subject  matter." 

Larkey : 

So  this  is  what  prompted  you  to  go  down  to  Southern  California — to 
get  back  into  horticultural  work? 

• 

Ryerson: 

Yes,  I  wanted  to  go  there  because  Hodgson  had  a  new  position 
available  in  citrus  and  avocado  work,  which  was  just  my  meat.  Of 
course,  Hodgson  and  I  were  very  close  as  we  had  been  classmates 
and  here  we  could  work  together.  This  was  not  only  a  chance  to  get 
back  into  horticulture,  but  Emma's  family  lived  down  there  and  I'd 
get  out  of  having  to  be  on  the  road  all  the  time. 

So  we  lived  in  South  Pasadena  for  the  first  couple  of  years. 

Then  we  bought  a  place  out  in  San  Dimas  because  most  of  my  work 
was  in  the  eastern  end  of  the  county — the  citrus  area.  We  had  hardly 
gotten  settled  there  when  I  was  made  head  of  the  office,  which  meant 

I  spent  more  time  in  the  city,  so  I  had  to  commute. 

Larkey : 

Where  was  the  ag  extension  office? 

Ryerson: 

It  was  in  the  old  red  sandstone  Los  Angeles  County  courthouse  on 
Temple  Street  and  Broadway,  just  above  the  old  Time's  Building  at 
First  and  Broadway.  With  its  big,  tall  tower  with  clocks  on  all 
sides,  it  was  quite  a  historical  building. 

At  that  time,  we  had  a  staff  of  seven,  the  largest  of  any  extension 
i-n  the  United  States.  Now,  of  course,  there  are  many,  many 
counties  in  the  state  with  a  staff  larger  than  that,  but  then,  many 
counties  only  had  the  farm  advisor  with  not  even  an  assistant. 

Our  county  at  that  time  was  the  richest  agricultural  county 
in  the  United  States.  It's  hard  to  believe  that  now  because  there's 
nothing  but  great  big  sprawling  cities  in  the  whole  county. 

Our  Farm  Bureau  board  of  directors  was  tops.  They  were  repre- 
sentative  of  the  top  people  in  the  agricultural  industry  and  it  was 
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Ryerson: 

a  great  outfit  to  work  with.  Hodgson  was  an  excellent  admini¬ 
strator. 

Larkey : 

Was  he  the  administrator  for  all  the  extension  specialists? 

Ryerson: 

Yes.  Hodgson  was  farm  advisor  and  at  that  time  only  the  head  man 
carried  that  title  advisor  and  the  rest  of  us  were  all  assistant 
farm  advisors.  Now  the  head  man  is  called  the  county  director. 

Larkey : 

What  was  your  charge? 

Ryerson: 

I  was  with  citrus  and  subtropical  fruit.  Hodgson  worked  with 
citrus  also,  as  did  Vincent  Blanchard.  There  were  three  of  us 
that  were  citrus  specialists,  but  I  was  the  only  one  working  with 
the  avocado.  I  worked  mostly  with  it  and  some  with  the  other  sub¬ 
tropicals,  including  the  persimmon.  That’s  where  I  first  met 

Scotchy  [A.  J.]  McFadden,  who  later  was  on  the  Board  of  Regents. 

He  was  a  persimmon  grower,  and  he  also  grew  citrus  fruits. 

We  organized  an  inter-county  persimmon  growers  department  of 
the  Farm  Bureau  because  there  was  a  lot  of  interest  in  persimmons 
at  that  time.  That  organization  has  long  since  disappeared  because 
most  of  the  persimmon  plantings  are  now  subdivisions,  and  the  market 
can  only  use  so  many.  Now,  when  you  see  them  down  at  the  market 
they’re  from  29  <?  to  49<?  each. 

Hodgson  worked  more  with  walnuts.  I  helped  out  on  that  at 
times  too,  but  walnuts  and  citrus  were  his  main  concern.  Blanchard 
worked  mostly  with  lemons.  He  later  became  farm  advisor  in  Ventura 
County. 

There  was  a  lot  of  interest  in  the  miscellaneous  subtropicals, 
the  sapote,  the  cherimoya  and  the  so-called  pineapple  guava,  none 
of  which  was  really  commercial.  But,  I  had  worked  some  with  all 
those  when  I  was  still  with  the  West  India  Gardens  and  continued  to 
do  so,  but  my  main  extension  work  was  with  the  avocado.  The  Cali¬ 
fornia  Avocado  Society,  later  named  Association,  had  been  formed 
in  1915. 

Larkey : 

Was  this  a  co-op? 

Ryerson: 

Calavo,  Avocado  Co-op  Founded,  1923 

It  wasn’t  at  that  time,  but  the  co-op  was  organized  in  1924 
[January  21],  by  Dr.  Coit  while  I  was  in  Los  Angeles.  In  fact. 
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Ryerson: 
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he  asked  me  if  I  would  become  manager  of  the  co-op  when  it  was  set 
up.  I  said  no,  for  the  commercial  end  wasn’t  my  interest,  and, 
furthermore,  the  association  needed  someone  with  marketing  experi¬ 
ence  of  which  I  had  had  none.  The  thing  for  them  to  do  was  to  get 
someone  who  knew  that  end  of  it,  which  they  did.  They  got  a  class¬ 
mate  of  mine,  George  [B.]  Hodgkin,  who  was  with  the  lemon  depart¬ 
ment  at  Sunkist.  He  became  the  first  manager,  but  at  that  time  it 
was  a  very  small  operation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  helped  him 
hand  pack  the  first  flat  of  avocados  sent  out  by  the  co-op.  They 
rented  an  old  empty  freight  shed  across  the  river  out  on  the  old 
Salt  Lake  Railroad,  which  is  Union  Pacific  now.  They  got  bales  of 
excelsior  and  a  bunch  of  flats  and  had  fruit  delivered,  and  he  and 
I  packed  those  first  flats.  They  sell  many  millions  of  flats  now. 

They  hadn't  coined  their  name,  "Calavo",  yet.  In  fact,  Emma 
lost  out  on  that  when  they  ran  a  competition.  I  don't  think  she 
sent  it  in,  but  she  said,  "Why  don't  they  call  it  'Calavo'?"  Don 
Francisco,  who  was  the  advertising  manager  of  Sunkist,  sent  that 
name  in  and  got  the  prize  (laughter) ! 

Albert  Thille  had  been  on  the  board  of  directors  since  1938  and 
was  made  president  of  the  co-op  in  1942.  He  was  already  a  director 
of  Sunkist,  and  he  and  his  brother  [John]  had  long  been  growing 
avocados.  Albert  and  George  Hodgkin  were  the  leaders  of  that  indus¬ 
try  and  they  had  a  very  strong  board  of  directors,  some  of  whom  were 
Sunkist  directors  also.  Albert  had  primary  responsibility  in  develop¬ 
ing  the  marketing  organization  and  did  an  excellent  job  of  working 
out  its  problems.  He  was  president  of  it  for  more  than  sixteen  years. 

Was  it  based  right  in  Los  Angeles? 

Yes,  in  Los  Angeles. 


Academic  Politics  and  the  College  of  Agriculture 


The  College  of  Agriculture  was  coming  under  a  considerable  amount 
of  criticism  from  within  and  without  the  university  system  in  that 
period  between  1919  and  1921. 

Yes,  of  course  in  1920  and  '21  there  was  a  big  drive  to  take  the 
College  of  Agriculture  out  of  the  University.  This  was  largely 
because  of  the  opposition  to  Dean  Hunt  and  the  extension  service. 
Charles  [B.]  Lipman  and  others,  the  pure  scientists,  so-called, 
looked  down  on  the  more  practical  aspects  of  agricultural  educa¬ 
tion  and  they  resented  the  academic  titles  that  the  extension  ser¬ 
vice  personnel  started  with.  They  were  able  to  block  some  of  Dean 
Hunt's  appointments. 
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Larkey : 

At  the  same  time,  weren't  the  agricultural  interests  in  California 
also  urging  the  University  to  do  more  for  them  in  the  way  of  prac¬ 
tical  training? 

Ryerson: 

Yes  they  were.  And  quite  a  segment  of  the  farming  group  threatened 
to  take  the  ag  college  away  from  the  University,  or  at  least  out  from 
under  the  control  of  the  Academic  Senate  group  at  Berkeley,  and  form 
a  separate  college  as  had  been  done  in  other  states.  Well,  this 
really  rocked  the  academic  senate.  So,  in  '21,  the  legislature  set 
up  a  commission  of  which  Bob  [Robert  G.]  Sproul  was  secretary,  to 
tour  the  whole  country  and  Canada  and  study  colleges  of  agriculture, 
whether  a  part  of  the  university  systems,  or  separate  as  they  are 
in  Oregon  and  Washington.  Of  course  that  commission  recommended  that 
the  College  of  Agriculture  be  kept  in  the  University.  That  commission 
was  a  good  one.  It  started  out  with  [G. ]  Harold  Powell  as  chairman. 

He  had  recently  joined  Sunkist  as  general  manager.  I  don't  know  if 
they  had  that  name  at  that  time,  but  he  managed  the  citrus  coopera¬ 
tive.  He  had  been  under  the  top  men  in  the  citrus  industry,  but  he 
died  shortly  after  the  commission  got  started,  and  A.  C.  Hardison 
became  chairman.  Elwood  Mead  was  also  on  the  commission. 

Larkey : 

Yes,  Hardison  was  chairman  of  that  select  agricultural  legislative 
committee  which  also  included  men  like  C.  C.  Teague,  A.  J.  McFadden, 
presidents  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  and  the  State  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  a  Regent  or  two,  and  several  others  who  represented 
segments  of  California  agriculture. 

Ryerson: 

I  had  several  talks  with  Hardison  about  the  work  of  that  commission 
and  its  relation  to  the  Academic  Senate.  Once,  as  we  were  going  down 
to  the  San  Andreas  Canyon  Roundup  he  said,  "You  know,  we  called  up 

Dr.  Lipman  and  two  or  three  others  and  laid  it  on  the  line  that  we 
were  going  to  recommend  that  the  ag  college  be  taken  out  from  under 
the  Academic  Senate  if  they  didn't  cooperate  more  fully  and  stop  the 
opposition  to  Dean  Hunt  and  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service." 

That  really  scared  them  because  the  commission  had  power  enough  to 
go  to  the  legislature  and  make  this  recommendation. 

But  the  commission  visited  all  the  universities  that  had  separate 
agricultural  colleges:  Oregon  State,  Washington  State,  Penn  State 
in  the  East,  and  at  least  one  place  in  Canada.  And  all  of  them 
recommended  not  separating  the  College  of  Agriculture  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity.  That  was  the  fight  that  Wickson  made  at  the  turn  of  the 
century  when  the  Grange  tried  to  take  the  College  of  Agriculture 
away.  That,  to  me,  is  one  of  Wickson' s  greatest  contributions,  and 
yet  you  never  hear  about  that  around  here. 

Larkey : 

Yes,  you  mentioned  that  important  effort  to  preserve  agricultural 
education  as  an  integral  part  of  the  university  system.  In  the  early 
1920' s  this  legislative  commission's  decision  had  a  very  drastic 
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Larkey : 

effect,  both  on  the  development  of  the  Los  Angeles  and  the  Davis 
campuses.  Evidently  there  was  a  lot  of  agitation  by  farmers  as 
well  to  build  up  the  facilities  on  those  two  campuses. 

Ryerson: 

Yes,  and,  in  fact,  UCLA  couldn't  get  its  bond  issue  authorized,  as 

I  remember,  until  the  farm  group — the  Farm  Bureau  and  the  committees 
on  the  site  selection  for  the  Southern  Branch  of  the  University  of 
California — were  guaranteed  not  only  that  the  subtropical  horticul¬ 
ture  be  transferred  there,  but  that  there  would  be  land  sufficient 
for  the  College  of  Agriculture,  which  meant  a  minimum  of  fifty 
acres.  And  at  that  time  they  were  powerful  enough  so  that  they 
could  have  blocked  it  without  such  a  commitment. 

Larkey : 

It  seems  this  controversy  which  was  going  on  even  within  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  plus  the  outside  pressures  of  the  agricultural  interests, 
prompted  a  good  deal  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  Regents  and  the 
legislature. 

Ryerson: 

There  was  still  some  agricultural  land  at  Berkeley  when  I  was  a 
student.  Bioletti  had  quite  a  vineyard  in  the  northwest  corner, 
where  Hilgard  Hall  now  is,  and  west  of  the  forestry  school  where 
we  now  have  those  big  buildings.  But  you  see,  Berkeley  was  becom¬ 
ing  more  of  a  city,  and  the  farming  community,  as  well  as  Lipman 
and  some  others  felt  that  you  couldn't  have  agriculture  in  a  city 
environment.  Lipman  and  his  group  were  scientists,  but  they  weren't 
rural  minded. 

Larkey : 

Was  Dr.  Lipman  one  of  the  chief  leaders  of  the  opposition,  or  were 
there  others  who  opposed  full  academic  status  for  faculty  and  ex¬ 
tension  specialists  within  the  College  of  Agriculture? 

Ryerson: 

I  think  Walter  [P.]  Kelley,  who  later  went  to  Riverside,  was  one. 

He  was  a  soils  man  too.  John  Bird,  in  agricultural  chemistry,  was 
another.  But  it  was  the  Lipman  group  who  was  the  spearhead  of  that. 
There  is  more  and  more  the  feeling  now  that  the  University,  and 
especially  the  extension  service, isn' t  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
agricultural  community.  You've  still  got  the  extension  service, 
but  many  of  those  people  are  taking  sabbatical  leaves  pursuing 

Ph.D's  while  many  things  which  affect  the  farm  family  are  being 
neglected.  Fifteen  years  ago  ormore,  in  talking  to  some  of  the  home  demon¬ 
stration  agents,  I  found  that  they  wanted  to  do  more  for  farm  fam¬ 
ilies — Okies,  migrant  farm  laborers  and  immigrants — and  they  weren't 
allowed  to  do  it  because  the  University  was  getting  more  and  more 
research  minded.  Research  is  essential  and  is  basic  to  all  our 
improvements,  but  in  some  segments  of  the  scientific  world  we  still 
haven't  gotten  over  the  attitude  that  so-called  pure  research  is  a 
step  or  two  above  applied  research.  Some  of  these  extension  people 
are  now  planning  to  stay  in  theoretical  research  and  are  forgetting 
their  responsibility  to  the  farm  people.  And  then  they  wonder  why 
the  University  doesn't  have  the  support  of  the  state  legislature  in 
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Sacramento  and  why  so  much  of  their  support  is  now  going  to  the 
state  colleges.  Of  course,  we  donft  have  the  large  number  of 
farmers  in  the  legislature  that  we  used  to  have  either. 

Larkey : 

That’s  right. 

Ryerson: 

The  legislature’s  a  great  lawyer’s  debating  society  now.  And  you 
get  the  feeling  the  extension  service  is  out  of  touch  with  the  people 
who  need  their  help.  At  least,  I  get  that  feeling. 

Larkey : 

It  seems  a  lot  of  professors,  particularly  those  in  agriculture, 
feel  this  too.  Whereas  they  themselves  used  to  get  out  to  do  the 
field  work,  working  directly  with  the  farmers,  now  a  lot  of  that  is 
left  to  the  extension  service.  Professors  do  the  research,  and 
it’s  up  to  the  extension  service  to  translate  that  to  the  people. 
Perhaps  something’s  getting  lost  in  the  translation. 

Ryerson: 

It  is!  And  I  think  they  would  understand  the  problem  better  if 
they  were  out  in  the  field.  You  can  do  a  lot  in  the  laboratory, 
but  you’ll  have  much  better  understanding  of  problems  if  you  see 
the  effects  in  the  field.  When  personal  contact  is  made  people 
feel  that  the  costs  aren’t  all  for  someone  else,  or  that  the  Uni¬ 
versity  is  off  by  itself.  When  the  extension  personnel  visit  them 
and  are  interested  in  their  problems,  they  feel  ’’that’s  my  university.” 

In  the  old  days  it  was  the  extension  service  and  the  medical 
school  that  used  to  support  the  University.  You’d  have  adverse 
criticism  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  but  finally  the  pressure  from 
the  rural  section  brought  financial  support.  That  wouldn’t  be  true 
now.  Bob  Sproul  used  to  say  that  if  he  were  starting  a  state  uni¬ 
versity  from  scratch  and  had  to  build  up  proper  support,  the  first 
two  colleges  he  would  organize  would  be  a  College  of  Agriculture  and 
a  School  of  Medicine. 

Larkey : 

Food  and  health  are  pretty  basic!  Even  in  agriculture,  wasn’t  there 
some  controversy  over  faculty  members  who  consulted  on  their  own  time, 
or  professors  who  had  agricultural  interests  off  the  campus  .  .  . 
wasn’t  this  .  .  .  ? 

Ryerson: 

Looked  down  on,  of  course!  In  agriculture  you  couldn’t  be  paid  for 
consulting  on  the  outside  either. 

Larkey : 

But  they  were  paid  in  the  earlier  days  before  Dean  Hunt  became 
dean.  Wasn’t  this  one  of  the  criticisms  that  he  was  brought  to 
combat,  that  professors  were  going  out  on  a  consulting  basis? 

Ryerson: 

They  were,  although  the  salary  scales  at  that  time  were  very  low. 

And  yet,  I  guess  even  then  the  College  of  Agriculture  was  on  an 
eleven  months  basis.  The  academic  scale  is  still  based  on  nine 
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month’s  work,  and  you  don’t  get  the  equivalent  if  you’re  eleven 
months — you  don’t  get  the  equivalent  of  two-twelfths  more.  There 
still  is  a  differential  which  isn’t  fair.  You  can’t  justify  that. 

Increased  salaries  came  in  as  part  of  the  revision  in  1922,  when 
the  College  of  Agriculture  received  a  large  appropriation  for  up¬ 
grading  the  facilities  and  establishing  a  four  year  degree  curriculum 
at  Davis. 

Still,  in  the  extension  service  we  would  have  been  kicked  out  if 
we’d  ever  been  caught  going  out  on  a  consultation,  even  on  Sunday. 

We  could  write  and  get  paid  for  that  if  it  was  done  on  our  own 
time.  Let’s  see,  I  went  to  work  at  $1500  a  year  when  I  got  out  of 
the  army.  In  a  couple  of  years  I  got  up  to  $1800,  when  I  got  married 
and  went  south  as  an  assistant  farm  advisor. 

At  that  time,  the  Los  Angeles  Times  put  out  a  very  good  section 
on  agriculture  every  Sunday,  and  we  were  asked  to  write  articles 
for  it.  For  that  we  were  well  paid — in  those  days  we  got  $25  for 
an  article — but  it  would  take  all  day  Sunday  to  write  it,  and  maybe 
Saturday  afternoon  if  we  didn’t  have  meetings  to  go  to.  We  frequently 
had  Saturday  meetings,  but  Emma  and  I  needed  that  extra  twenty-five 
dollars  for  hospital  bills  and  other  expenses,  particularly  with  a 
youngster  on  the  way.  In  those  days  things  were  a  lot  cheaper,  but 
$1800  didn’t  go  very  far. 

And  then  it  wasn’t  quite  cricket  to  take  a  vacation.  You 
were  entitled  to  it,  but  work  came  first.  And  sabbaticals  were 
out  of  the  question,  of  course.  Only  people  who  had  academic  titles 
were  entitled  for  sabbatical  leave  but  the  university’s  contribution 
wasn’t  ever  more  than  half  and  few  people  could  afford  to  take  them. 

It  was  very  rare  until  after  World  War  II  for  people  to  take  sabbati¬ 
cals. 

Yes,  and  until  grants  were  available  you  couldn’t  support  a  family 
and  take  time  off  for  a  sabbatical.  But  we  had  a  darn  good  time 
under  Crocheron  in  spite  of  the  long  hours  and  low  pay.  He  was  a 
tremendous  administrator  as  I’ve  already  said.  Sure,  we  had  our 
differences — I  didn’t  like  some  of  his  policies — and  I  wouldn’t  have 
wanted  to  stay  on  that  job  for  life,  but  I  wouldn’t  give  anything 
for  the  training  I  had  under  him.  He  could  just  put  fire  under  any 
new  program.  When  you  have  a  boss  like  that  back  of  you,  it’s  really 
fun  to  work. 


Ill 


Master's  Degree,  1923 

Larkey : 

Didn’t  you  write  your  master’s  thesis  while  you  were  in  the  exten¬ 
sion  service  in  Southern  California?  What  prompted  you  to  get  this 
advanced  degree? 

Ryerson: 

Well,  I  thought  it  might  come  in  handy.  They  were  putting  more 
and  more  emphasis  on  degrees,  and  I  already  had  the  fifth  year. 

I  hadn’t  attempted  to  write  a  thesis  that  year  because  I  wanted  to 
take  undergraduate  courses  that  I  felt  I  needed.  To  get  my  master’s 
I  planned  to  take  my  regular  vacation,  plus  another  month  without 
pay,  to  go  to  summer  school  and  the  inter-session  to  make  up  what¬ 
ever  I  needed,  and  then  write  a  thesis.  Anyway,  at  that  time,  Dr. 

[A.  0.]  Leuschner,  who  was  head  of  the  astronomy  department  at 
Berkeley  and  dean  of  the  graduate  school,  wrote  in  answer  to  my 
inquiry,  ’’You  don’t  need  to  take  time  off  to  go  to  summer  school. 

You  can  register  in  absentia  for  your  needed  units  and  prepare  your 
thesis,  which  is  all  you  need.”  So  all  I  needed  was  the  six  units 
which  I  would  get  for  writing  the  thesis. 

What  I  proposed  to  write  on,  was  the  story  of  the  agricultural 
program  at  the  AEF  university  in  the  AEF  centers  after  WWI. 

Larkey : 

What  does  the  AEF  stand  for? 

Ryerson: 

American  Expeditionary  Forces.  That  was  the  army  designation  for 
the  European  theater. 

So,  I  did  that  on  my  own  time. 

Larkey : 

Were  you  in  Los  Angeles  when  you  were  doing  this? 

Ryerson: 

Yes,  I  was  assistant  farm  advisor  at  that  time.  Hodgson  was  very 
sympathetic  to  my  getting  the  degree.  He  had  gotten  his  master’s 
degree  before  he  had  left  Berkeley — at  the  end  of  his  fifth  year. 

I  was  writing  it  under  Fred  Griffin  who  was  head  of  ag  educa¬ 
tion  at  Berkeley  at  that  time.  His  only  comment  was,  ’’You  should 
have  applied  for  a  Ph.D.,  not  a  M.A.,  for  that  thesis  would  have 
served  as  a  Ph.D.  thesis.”  It  was  rather  late  to  find  that  out 
(laughter) ! 

Larkey : 

How  were  you  able  to  get  all  the  information — you  being  on  the  West 
Coast? 

Ryerson: 

I  made  a  practice  of  keeping  my  own  documents  all  along.  This  in¬ 
cluded  correspondence,  reports  and  photographs  of  the  activities  of 
AEF.  I  used  to  write  to  Dean  Hunt.  .  .  . 
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From  overseas? 

Yes.  He  was  interested  in  my  writing  up  this  education  experi¬ 
ment,  particularly  because  he  had  been  involved  in  it  himself 
while  in  France. 

It’s  amazing,  but  my  correspondence  with  Dean  Hunt,  from 
the  time  I  was  a  student  and  while  I  was  overseas,  remained  in  the 
files  until  the  vice  president  of  agricultural  sciences  office  was 
moved  to  University  Hall  in  recent  years.  One  day  Nona  Brown  (a 
longtime  secretary  to  Hutchison  and  Harry  Wellman)  handed  me  a  file, 
saying,  ”1  thought  you!d  be  interested  in  this.  They’re  throwing 
out  a  lot  of  files  rather  than  move  them.”  She  was  upset  at  the 
amount  of  material  being  thrown  away  because  she  thought  it  was 
historical.  I  have  those  letters  now. 

So  anyway,  I  wrote  up  the  history  of  the  AEF,  using  the 
material  I  had  collected  and  was  able  to  receive  my  master’s 
degree  without  having  to  take  time  off.l 


Controversy  Over  UCLA’s  Site  Selection 

You  were  in  the  Los  Angeles  area  during  the  early  1920’ s,  when 
plans  were  being  made  for  developing  a  southern  branch  of  the 
University  of  California.  Were  you  involved  in  this  in  any  way? 

I  got  very  much  involved  in  the  site  selection  because  Bob  Sproul 
at  that  time  was  controller  of  the  University.  He  was  responsible 
for  checking  on  the  sites  being  offered  and  for  preparing  the 
material  for  the  Regents.  He’d  also  been  secretary  of  that  com¬ 
mission  on  the  separation  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  from  the 
University  in  1922  and  ’23,  so  he  had  had  the  background  to  know  the 
needs  of  agriculture  generally.  At  that  time  the  so-called  southern 
branch  was  located  in  the  old  Los  Angeles  Normal  School  on  Vermont 
Avenue . 

It  was  about  1919,  that  the  University  took  that  over. 

It  had  been  a  teacher’s  college  and  a  normal  school.  Dr.  Ernest 
Moore,  president  of  the  Normal  School,  came  into  the  university 
system  and  was  still  strongly  opposed  to  moving  off  of  Vermont 
Avenue  campus. 


^K.  A.  Ryerson,  Agricultural  Education  In  The  American  Expeditionary 
Forces  (UC  Berkeley,  1923). 
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Well,  it  was  a  city  campus,  of  course,  and  the  agricultural 
interests  at  that  time  were  strong  enough  to  oppose  his  decision. 
There  had  been  agitation  for  some  time  to  move  subtropical  horti¬ 
culture  off  the  Berkeley  campus  to  the  south,  where  the  climate 
would  be  better  for  sub tropicals .  In  fact,  one  of  the  reasons  for 
organizing  the  alumni  of  the  Alpha  Zeta  fraternity  was  to  get  a 
group  actively  working  to  get  that  transfer  made.  The  alumni  in¬ 
cluded  men  from  Cornell,  Michigan,  and  other  strong  agricultural 
colleges  who  were  in  agricultural  work  in  Southern  California. 

I  was  responsible  for  bringing  them  together.  In  fact,  I 
headed  the  organization  for  its  first  years.  Right  at  the  start, 
in  cooperation  with  the  Farm  Bureau  and  with  the  agricultural  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce,  headed  by  Dr. 
[George  P.]  Clements,  it  was  agreed  that  when  a  site  was  chosen 
it  had  to  have  enough  land  for  subtropical  horticulture. 

There  were  only  twenty-five  acres  on  Vermont  Avenue. 

Yes,  and  it  was  pretty  well  built  up  at  that.  No  room,  really, 
for  expansion  without  condemning  city  property  and  the  housing 
on  it. 

So,  the  agricultural  interests  and  the  chamber  of  commerce’s 
agricultural  department  formed  a  very  strong  committee  on  a  site 
for  the  southern  branch.  Of  course,  Sproul  asked  me,  as  farm  ad¬ 
visor  for  that  county,  to  make  the  soil  surveys  in  enough  detail 
so  that  for  any  site  that  was  offered  there  would  be  a  reading  as 
to  its  suitability  for  subtropical  horticulture. 

Pasadena  was  a  quiet,  rather  staid  place  at  that  time,  but  it 
was  an  ideal  setting  for  subtropical  agriculture.  As  soon  as  the 
first  discussions  of  a  site  were  taking  place,  before  committees 
were  even  formed,  I  went  to  see  Hiram  [W. ]  Wadsworth,  chairman  of 
the  city  council  in  Pasadena,  and  said  to  him,  ”It’s  not  a  secret, 
so  Ifm  not  violating  any  confidence.  You’ll  be  hearing  shortly, 
anyway,  that  there  is  a  plan  to  move  the  so-called  southern  branch 
of  the  University  off  Vermont  Avenue  into  a  site  large  enough  for 
a  general  campus,  with  enough  land  for  subtropical  horticulture. 

I  think  Pasadena  has  distinct  advantages  over  any  of  the  other 
sites  I  have  studied  because  it’s  not  only  centrally  located,  so 
that  people  can  get  to  it  on  three  sides  (of  course,  you  have  the 
mountains  to  the  north) ,  but  it  has  excellent  soil  and  an  ideal 
climate  for  subtropicals.  You  also  already  have  the  Huntington 
Library,  the  Huntington  Botanic  Garden,  the  Huntington  Art  Gallery, 
Cal  Tech,  and  Mount  Wilson  Observatory,  all  cultural  centers  and 
great  assets  to  any  institution  that  might  be  coming  here.  I  wanted 

you  to  know,  so  you  could  be  thinking  about  it  because  there  will  be 
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competition — there’s  bound  to  be — because  this  branch  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  will  be  a  sizeable  institution  in  its  time.*1 

I ’ll  never  forget  his  reply,  and  I  don’t  think  they  will  in 
Pasadena,  He  said,  ’’Does  this  mean  that  Pasadena  will  have  to 
give  a  site?”  ”0h,  I  expect  so.  Every  other  community  is  certainly 
planning  to.”  He  said,  ’’Pasadena  has  nothing  to  give  away.” 

A  year  later  they  had  a  strong  promotion  committee,  with  Robert 
[H.]  Millikan,  president  of  Cal  Tech,  meeting  with  the  Board  of 
Regents,  after  the  city  offered  a  four  hundred  acre  site,  but  it  was 
too  late. 

Was  Cal  Tech  in  favor  of  this? 

They  were. 

There  was  talk  in  some  quarters  of  even  merging  the  two,  but  I  don’t 
know  if  that  was  initiated  by  Cal  Tech,  or  by  someone  else. 

No,  I  think  that  was  by  someone  else,  because  Cal  Tech  was  a  privately 
endowed  institution.  They  didn’t  feel  it  would  interfere,  however. 

Dr.  Millikan  had  been  head  of  the  committee  that  presented  the 
Pasadena  case  and  was  definitely  for  it. 

Jimmy  [James  R.]  Martin,  who  was  the  moving  force  behind  the 
selection  of  the  Westwood  site  for  UCLA  and  who  wrote  a  book  on 
the  history  of  that  site,  said  if  the  Pasadena  committee  had  only 
gotten  started  a  year  earlier,  they  couldn’t  have  beaten  them, 
because  of  what  they  had.  I  don’t  think  he  admitted  it  in  his  book, 
but  he  admitted  it  at  the  time.^ 

Well,  I  guess  I  should  have  gone  to  Millikan  in  the  first  place. 

I  had  only  met  him  but  really  didn’t  know  him  well.  I  thought  Wads¬ 
worth  and  the  city  council  certainly  would  have  shown  some  interest. 

Of  course,  maybe  I  should  have  gone  to  the  Pasadena  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  too.  They  weren’t  too  powerful  in  those  days.  The  Tournament 
of  Roses  Association  was  more  powerful  than  the  chamber  of  commerce. 

(Laughter)  Maybe  you  should  have  gone  to  them!  What  are  your 
recollections  about  the  James  Martin  you  mentioned? 

Jimmy  Martin  was  the  hatchet  man  for  the  Janss  Corporation;  he  repre¬ 
sented  the  Janss  company  interests.  They  were  the  ones  who  certainly 
profited  by  the  selection  of  the  Westwood  site  for  UCLA. 


2 

James  R.  Martin,  The  University  of  California  in  Los  Angeles  (Los 
Angeles,  1925). 
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This  was  a  real  estate  development  corporation? 

Yes,  and  I  was  warned  about  Jimmy  by  Bill  [William  S.]  Rosecrans, 
who  was  then  the  executive  secretary  of  the  Farm  Bureau.  He  had 
been  its  president  and  later  was  president  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  (He  was  the  grandson  of  the  General  Rosecrans 
of  Civil  War  fame.)  They  owned  considerable  land  in  the  general 
area  of  where  the  international  airport  is  now  built.  At  that  time, 
they  had  just  discovered  oil  on  it,  oil  seepage,  that  is.  Before 
this,  it  had  been  dry-farmed  by  his  grandfather  and  his  father. 

They  used  to  say  in  that  area  that  old  man  Rosecrans  was 
always  insisting  there  was  oil,  but  everybody  else  knew  there  was 
none  down  there.  I  think  the  Union  Oil  Company  came  in  and  hit  it 
on  the  nose  with  a  well. 

Of  course,  that  put  Bill  on  easy  street  and  he  spent  the  rest 
of  his  life  in  public  work.  He’s  gone  now,  but  he  served  as  head 
of  the  chamber  of  commerce,  was  a  trustee  of  one  or  two  colleges, 
and  was  president  of  the  American  Forestry  Association.  He  was  also 
on  this  general  agricultural  committee  of  the  Farm  Bureau  and  the 
chamber  of  commerce.  I’m  not  sure,  but  I  think  he  was  secretary. 

Was  it  a  joint  committee  to  promote  a  site  that  had  potential  for 
agricultural  research  and  education? 

I  think  it  was,  rather  than  two  separate  committees. 

Of  course,  most  members  of  the  Farm  Bureau  board  were  also 
members  of  the  agricultural  committee  of  the  chamber,  so  it  was 
a  joint  committee  anyway. 

Bill  Rosecrans  came  to  me  when  I  first  got  started  and  said, 

”1  want  to  give  you  a  word  of  warning:  I  went  to  school  with  Jim 
Martin — I’ve  known  him  for  years — and  he  is  on  your  trail.  He 
hasn’t  quite  figured  out  the  relation  of  the  extension  service  to 
the  University.  He  knows  it  is*  connected  with  it,  and  also  that 
you  are  making  these  special  studies  for  Bob  Sproul.  He  is  the 
most  ruthless  operator  I  have  ever  known  and  I  just  wanted  to  warn 
you:  he’s  as  ruthless  as  they  come,  and  he  is  sharp,  so  watch 

your  step.” 

That  was  a  good  warning.  I  had  several  good  lunches  off  of 
Jimmy  Martin,  but  he  certainly  didn’t  get  any  information  (laughter.) 

He  engineered  the  whole  thing  for  the  Janss  Company  and  had 
the  nerve  to  write  this  book  extolling  all  these  other  people. 

Doc  Clements  of  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  I  used  to 
laugh  about  it  many  times.  We’d  say,  ’’Well,  when  we’ve  got  nothing 
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Ryerson:  else  to  do,  we1 re  going  to  write  volume  two  of  the  story  of  the 

site  and  tell  the  truth  about  what  really  happened!" 

Larkey:  Did  you  ever  do  it? 

Ryerson:  No,  we  never  did  it.  There  are  one  or  two  phases  I  can  put  on 

this  tape  here  that  even  Bob  Sproul  didn’t  know  about  at  the  time. 
One  pertains  to  the  proposed  site  at  Sierra  Madre  which  Doc  Clements 
engineered.  Bob  never  heard  about  it  until  years  later  when  we  were 
coming  back  from  one  of  the  San  Andreas  Canyon  Roundups.  It  con¬ 
cerns  the  sizeable  Baldwin  estate. 

Old  "Lucky"  [E.  J.]  Baldwin  wasn’t  a  very  savory  character. 

He  was  a  racetrack  chap  whose  associations  were  shady  and  he  was 
considered  somewhat  of  an  underworld  character.  He  had  died  by 
this  time,  but  was  survived  by  his  two  daughters.  They  were  never 
quite  accepted  socially  in  Southern  California.  Their  father  had 
been  an  extensive  land  owner  and  a  real  factor  in  building  the  Santa 
Anita  Racetrack.  They  wanted  to  do  something  permanent  to  brighten 
their  father’s  name,  but  they  weren’t  even  on  speaking  terms  with 
each  other. 

They  had  three  or  four  thousand  acres — I  guess,  there  in  that 
Santa  Anita  property.  It  began  on  Foothill  Boulevard  in  Pasadena 
and  extended  to  the  foot  of  Mount  Wilson,  and  up  to  Sierra  Madre. 
That  oak  covered  slope  is  filled  with  lovely  homes  now. 

Doc  Clements  knew  both  the  Baldwin  daughters  and  he  went  to 
one  of  them  and  said,  "You  and  your  sister  want  to  do  something 
to  honor  the  memory  of  your  father,  and  you  have  all  this  land. 

The  University  is  looking  for  a  site  and  this  place  is  ideal . 

It’s  next  to  Pasadena  and  has  every  advantage.  Why  don’t  you  and 
your  sister  offer  the  University  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  acres? 

It  would  be  a  great  and  a  lasting  memorial  to  your  father." 

She  said,  "I’d  be  glad  to,  but  you’ll  never  get  my  sister  to 
agree  to  it."  "Well,"  he  said,  "if  I  get  her  to  agree  to  it  would 
you  still  do  it?"  She  said,  "Yes." 

Then,  he  went  to  the  other  sister,  not  telling  her  at  first 
that  he’d  been  to  the  first  sister.  He  got  the  same  reaction: 

"Why,  yes,  I’d  do  it,  but  you’ll  never  get  my  sister  to  agree  to 
it."  "If  I  get  her  to  agree  to  it,  will  you?"  "Sure,"  she  said. 

Well,  both  of  them  had  committed  themselves  and  they  agreed 
to  giving  the  land.  The  Regents  were  to  meet  on  Saturday.  On 
Friday,  he  got  this  offer  into  the  hands  of  Joseph  Sartori,  whose 
wife  was  on  the  Board  of  Regents.  He  was  a  big  Los  Angeles  banker. 
He  was  to  give  this  offer  to  his  wife  to  take  to  the  Regents  meeting 
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Ryerson: 
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the  following  morning.  Well,  the  board  met  on  Saturday  morning 
and  that  offer  of  a  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  acre  site  was  never 
presented.  This  is  why  Doc  said  we  were  going  to  write  the  story 
of  the  second  chapter  of  the  site  selection  some  day. 

Doc  Clements  told  me  that  when  he  and  Bob  Sproul  were  coming 
back  together  from  the  San  Andreas  Canyon  Roundup,  as  they  were 
riding  along  Foothill  Boulevard,  passing  all  the  lovely  oaks*  look¬ 
ing  toward  the  mountain,  he  said,  ’’Bob,  when  you’re  driving  along 
here  don’t  you  see  ghosts?”  Bob  said,  ’’What  do  you  mean,  see 
ghosts?”  He  said,  ”1  mean,  don’t  you  see  ghosts  when  you  drive 
along  here?”  Bob  asked,  ’’What  did  you  drink  before  we  left  the 
canyon  to  be  saying  things  like  that?”  Doc  answered,  ’’Don’t  you 
see  UCLA  extending  up  here  along  the  foothills?”  ’’Well,”  he  said, 
”yes,  but  no  one  ever  offered  this  site.”  Doc  exploded,  ”The  hell 
they  didn’t!”  and  told  him  the  story.  Bob  said,  ’’This  is  the  first 
I  ever  heard  of  it.” 

And  that  was  how  many  years  later? 

Quite  a  few. 

In  another  instance,  Bill  [William  H.]  Chandler  owned  consider 
able  land  in  the  San  Fernando  Valley.  He  made  a  commitment  to  Doc 
Clements  about  offering  some  land.  I  think  he  finally  did  make  the 
offer,  but  he  withdrew  it,  which  didn’t  improve  Doc’s  feelings  for 
Chandler;  he  never  forgave  him  for  that.  San  Fernando  Valley  would 
have  been  a  good  site  and  much  more  accessible  than  Los  Angeles. 
Anyway,  several  good  sites  were  offered. 

Fullerton  offered  eleven  hundred  acres  free  and  it  was  all 
planted  with  lemons..  .  .  . 

Whose  property  was  that? 

I  don’t  know,  but  the  citizens  of  Fullerton  were  going  to  present 
it  as  a  community.  Fullerton  is  actually  the  geographical  center 
of  Southern  California,  closer  to  the  center  than  Pasadena.  Wonder 
ful  land,  and  you  can  get  to  it  from  all  sides. 

Of  course,  there  were  some  who  favored  the  Riverside  site, 
but  Fullerton,  with  eleven  hundred  acres,  would  have  had  many  advan¬ 
tages,  especially  when  you  thought  about  how  easy  it  would  be  for 
the  students  to  get  to  the  University.  Fullerton  had  the  coastal 
climate,  as  against  the  hotter  and  drier  Riverside  area,  and  was 
an  out-and-out  gift.  As  far  as  I  was  concerned  when  I  was  boring 
holes  for  soil  analysis  on  all  the  sites,  I  really  felt  that  once 
the  Fullerton  site  was  offered,  the  committee  would  have  a  tough 
time  not  accepting  it  because  it  was  already  developed.  All  of  it 
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was  on  bearing  citrus  property  and  utilities  were  already  in. 
Fullerton  wasn’t  too  large  and  there  was  plenty  of  room  to  expand. 
For  students  it  was  accessible  by  train,  by  electric  line,  bus  and 
highways  from  every  direction.  And,  after  all,  what  are  you  putting 
it  up  for — a  bunch  of  research  profs,  or  a  bunch  of  students?  In 
my  book,  anyway,  it  was  for  both. 

Then,  Palos  Verdes  offered  land.  Of  course,  the  soil  was 
very  poor  down  there,  but  it’s  a  lovely  site  right  on  the  ocean. 
There  were  two  or  three  other  possible  sites  in  the  San  Fernando 
Valley.  Then  the  one  in  Pasadena  and  the  Hastings  property,  which 
was  a  good  one.  It  was  just  west  of  Santa  Anita  near  the  Baldwin 
property,  much  of  which  is  in  the  state  and  county  arboretum  now. 

But  the  Hastings  property,  I  think,  was  only  three  hundred  acres  or 
so. 


Yes,  the  Regents  wanted  more  than  was  offered  at  that  site, 
according  to  Robert  Underhill’s  oral  history. 3  He  referred  to  a 
second  site  in  the  Pasadena  area,  but  I  wasn’t  sure  where  it  was. 

That  was  the  one  that  Millikan,  representing  Pasadena,  offered 
belatedly.  I  think  it  included  part  of  the  Huntington  property. 

Yes,  it  was  near  there. 

It  was  about  four  hundred  acres,  as  I  remember,  the  same  size  as  the 
Westwood  property.  Then,  of  course,  you  could  also  have  gotten  adja¬ 
cent  land  in  Pasadena  that  was  good.  And  you  could  have  gotten  the 
cooperation  of  the  people  there,  very  different  from  what  you  got 
from  the  wealthy  people  in  Westwood.  The  eastern  end  of  the  county 
was  still  primarily  agricultural,  so  the  people  there  had  a  real 
vital  interest  in  the  University.  And  if  you  had  had  the  two  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  in  Pasadena,  you’d  have  had  close  cooperation. 
You’d  have  some  normal  jealousies,  probably,  like  in  any  academic 
community,  but  by-and-large  you’d  have  had  combined  libraries  and 
visiting  scholars  visiting  both  institutions. 

The  location  seems  to  have  been  a  major  factor  as  far  as  the  students 
were  concerned.  According  to  Mr.  Underhill’s  memoir,  they  took  a 
survey  of  students  and  this  evidently  carried  quite  a  bit  of  weight. 

A  majority  of  students  currently  attending  the  campus  on  Vermont 
Street  thought  the  Westwood  site  would  be  more  accessible  to  them 
than  something  out  farther. 


3 

Robert  M.  Underhill,  University  of  California  Land s ,  Finances  and 
Investments,  Oral  History  Interview  by  Verne  A.  Stadtman  (Berkeley. 
1967). 
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Ryerson: 

Yes,  that  may  be  true  for  those  particular  students,  but  not  for 
the  ones  living  in  San  Diego  and  Orange  County  who  wanted  to  go 
to  the  southern  branch.  They  would  have  had  to  commute  two  hours 
each  way  to  get  to  that  site.  Sure,  for  the  local  people,  but 
looking  ahead,  I  don’t  see  how  that  would  hold  water.  If  Southern 
California  was  to  grow  and  the  University  was  to  serve  the  students 
of  that  area,  you  should  not  have  it  serve  just  a  local  group. 

Larkey : 

Did  you,  through  the  farm  advisor’s  office,  make  recommendations  as 
to  the  good  or  the  bad  points  of  the  various  sites? 

Ryerson: 

No,  I  didn’t.  I  reported  directly  to  Bob  Sproul  on  the  soil  surveys 
for  my  main  assignment  was  to  determine  suitability  of  soils,  climate, 
and  water  supply  for  subtropical  horticulture.  But,  of  course, 
accessibility  to  students  and  the  public  was  also  a  factor  and  I 
didn’t  know  what  the  priorities  were.  You  see,  when  the  legislature 
had  approved  a  bond  issue  for  the  buildings,  the  agricultural  inter¬ 
ests  had  a  commitment  from  the  Regents  that  they  would  allocate 
fifty  acres  for  subtropical  agriculture.  Consequently,  the  ag  people 
wanted  to  be  sure  that  there  would  be  sufficient  land  on  the  chosen 
site. 

Larkey : 

They  originally  got  ten  acres  at  Westwood,  I  believe,  and  they  were 
to  add  another  fifty,  expanding  it  to  sixty. 

Ryerson: 

Yes,  but  almost  immediately  Prexy  Campbell  designated  land  for  the 
tennis  courts  right  north  of  the  first  ten  acres  allocated,  which 
blocked  the  contiguous  development  of  a  planting  area. 

Larkey : 

So  there  was  no  way  to  expand? 

Ryerson: 

Later  on,  beyond  the  tennis  courts  and  parking  area,  they  did  put 
greenhouses  and  buildings  for  ornamental  horticulture,  but  the 
original  teaching  orchard  of  citrus  and  avocados  which  had  the  best 
collection  of  any  in  the  United  States,  probably  in  the  world  at 
that  time,  was  blocked. 

I  think  forty  acres  were  also  allocated  for  faculty  housing. 

Then  the  real  estate  interests,  as  I  understand  it,  got  that  blocked. 
Actually,  the  expansion  of  the  campus  was  blocked,  and  the  real 
estate  people — the  Janss’  interests  and  their  agents — cleaned  up* 

Frank  Meline,  as  I  remember  from  the  press,  owned  the  company  and 

I  recall  that  everyone  on  the  other  side  was  incensed  about  it.  I 
think  the  Regents  met  on  a  Saturday  morning,  announcing  their  deci¬ 
sion  at  noon.  But  on  Sunday,  Frank  Meline  and  Company,  alone,  sold 
about  a  million  or  a  million  and  a  quarter  dollars  worth  of  lots 
surrounding  the  site.  The  real  estate  interests  practically  forced 
the  little  towns  of  Sawtelle  and  Santa  Monica  to  bond  themselves  to 
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help  buy  this  land,  emphasizing  that  there  was  a  great  sacrifice 
being  made  to  give  them  the  University. 

Four  communities  went  together,  didn’t  they,  to  put  up  the  bonds? 

Yes,  then  you  hear  about  the  great  contribution  that  the  real  estate 
interests  made.  Well,  shoot,  they  feathered  their  nests  and  a  lot 
of  others  did  too.  The  way  that  was  railroaded  through!  And  then 
the  gall  of  Jimmy  Martin  to  write  it  up  as  if  it  was  their  idea. 

They  barely  mentioned  that  there  was  a  Farm  Bureau  or  other  agri¬ 
cultural  groups  supporting  the  development  of  a  southern  campus. 
You’d  think  they  had  done  the  whole  thing  by  themselves. 

The  agricultural  committee  was,  of  course,  bucking  the  real 
estate  interests,  and  they  were  not  behind  any  particular  site 
at  that  time.  They  were  only  insisting  that  the  site  be  large 
enough  to  take  care  of  agriculture. 

In  your  opinion,  was  a  southern  branch  established  because  it  was 
promoted  by  the  agricultural  interests,  or  was  there  a  strong 
academic  interest  in  a  general  campus  as  well? 

There  were  fairly  strong  academic  interests,  too,  but  as  long  as 
there  was  going  to  b£  a  university  and  it  would  have  to  be  moved 
out  of  downtown  Los  Angeles,  the  agricultural  interests  were  con¬ 
cerned. 

Actually,  I  never  have  been  sure  that  they  needed  a  whole 
College  of  Agriculture  at  the  UCLA  campus.  The  first  agitation  was 
only  to  get  the  Division  of  Subtropical  Horticulture  there,  and  then 
summer  courses  could  be  given  at  Riverside  for  field  work  in  the 
orchards,  which  they  had  been  doing  anyway.  These  were  very  suc¬ 
cessful. 

Anyway,  when  the  southern  branch  got  underway,  agricultural 
courses  were  added  to  subtropical  horticulture  and  there  developed 
a  College  of  Agriculture.  Then,  in  1952,  the  College  of  Agriculture 
was  divided  between  the  Riverside  and  Davis  campuses*  leaving  a 
few  courses  in  subtropical  and  ornamental  horticulture  to  continue 
at  UCLA  under  older  staff  members  on  whom  a  move  would  have  created 
a  hardship. 

Public  hearings  on  the  site  selection  were  apparently  held  in  the 
Sun-Life  Building  in  Los  Angeles.  Did  you  attend  any  of  those 
sessions,  or  remember  what  the  local  reaction  was? 

No.  Only  the  committee  members  attended.  I  was  an  employee  of  the 
University,  along  with  Bob  Sproul,  so  my  part  was  limited. 
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Larkey : 

You  couldn’t  be  too  impartial. 

Ryerson: 

No,  I  only  did  what  I  was  asked  by  Bob  Sproul  to  do,  except  for  my 
indirect  involvement  through  the  Alpha  Zeta  organization. 

Larkey : 

You  disapproved  of  the  Regents’  final  choice? 

Ryerson: 

When  you  figure  that  many  of  the  faculty  couldn't  afford  to  live 
in  Westwood  and  that  students  didn't  have  dormitories  so  most  were 
forced  to  commute,  the  site  that  was  selected  to  be  the  Southern 
California  campus  of  the  University  wasn't  a  good  one.  I  felt  the 
Regents  missed  the  chance  to  do  a  much  bigger  thing.  As  it  was, 
Eddie  [Edward  A.]  Dickson,  the  Regent  from  there,  became  the  great, 
glorified  patron  saint. 

Larkey : 

Yes,  he  is  generally  considered  to  be  the  father  of  the  UCLA  campus. 

Ryerson: 

There  was  plenty  of  strong  feeling  against  him  in  some  quarters  down 
there,  though. 

I  knew  him  when  he  was  editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Express, 
before  he  got  into  this  position  with  the  Janss  interests.  I’ve 
wanted  to  say,  ’’Well,  Eddie,  just  what  did  you  get  out  of  it?” 

Of  course,  I  couldn’t  prove  a  thing,  but  he  was  their  tool. 

Whenever  I  think  of  those  first  years  at  UCLA,  with  no  place 
for  students  to  live — having  to  commute  two  hours  each  morning  and 
two  hours  at  night  from  Orange  County  and  other  places — I  think  it 
was  a  very  poor  choice.  And  yet,  Jimmy  Martin — right  in  his  book — 
lauded  all  these  sons-of-guns  and  real  estate  operators  who  made 
fortunes  out  of  it. 

You  see  real  estate  operators  today  trying  to  do  the  same 
thing,  subdividing  this  coast  land  before  the  environmental  laws 
can  really  take  effect.  It’s  also  happening  right  now  in  the  Santa 
Clara  Valley.  Fortunately,  they  can’t  get  away  with  some  of  the 
shyster  developments  that  they  used  to. 

Larkey : 

Well,  you  had  been  involved  in  land  settlement  work  earlier.  Was 
this  still  a  problem  in  Southern  California  at  the  time  you  were  in 
the  farm  advisor’s  office? 

Ryerson: 

Oh,  yes!  We  couldn’t  go  out  and  appraise  a  particular  farm.  A 
person  would  come  in  and  say,  ”I’m  looking  at  a  piece  of  land  up  in 
the  Antelope  Valley.  Could  you  look  it  over  for  me?”  We  could 
point  out  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  it.  But  Doc  Clements, 
as  a  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce  expert,  could  tell  them  whether 
a  given  farm  was  a  good  buy  or  not. 
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Larkey : 

Did  the  chamber  of  commerce  do  this? 

Ryerson: 

Yes,  they  did  do  it. 

Recollections  of  Doc  G.  P.  Clements 

Ryerson: 

Of  course,  every  once  in  a  while  Doc  Clements  was  up  before 
his  board  of  directors,  about  to  be  fired  because  he  had  busted 
up  some  crooked  land  deal.  They  almost  fired  him  at  the  time  of  the 
depression  because  he  spoke  out  against  these  ruthless  land  dealers. 
He  had  no  idea  of  the  influence  his  integrity  and  fearlessness  as 
a  man  had  brought  him.  If  he  felt  that  God  Almighty  was  on  the 
wrong  course,  and  was  wrong  in  some  judgment,  he  would,  with  all 
dignity,  have  told  Him,  "But,  Sir,  you  are  wrong!"  (Laughter.) 

Larkey : 

Was  he  a  medical  doctor? 

Ryerson: 

Yes,  He  built  the  first  hospital  in  the  Sand  Hills  area  of  western 
Nebraska,  That’s  where  he  met  his  wife  who  was  a  nurse.  He  worked 
there  patching  up  cowpunchers  and  bank  robbers.  In  those  days  it 
wasn’t  illegal  to  patch  up  a  criminal.  He  said  he’d  been  called 
out  in  the  dead  of  the  night  when  someone  would  come  to  the  door 
and  tell  him  to  come  along,  that  they  had  a  man  who  needed  treat¬ 
ment.  It  might  be  somebody  who  got  shot  up  in  a  cattle  rustling 
deal,  but  he  patched  them  all  up!  He  maintained  a  country  practice 
for  the  people  scattered  over  those  cattle  ranches  until  his  health 
broke  down.  Then  he  was  put  on  a  train  and  sent  to  California  to 
die.  But  he  never  got  around  to  it  until  he  was  ninety-six! 

Larkey : 

He  lived  that  long! 

Ryerson: 

Yes.  He  went  to  the  country  west  of  Riverside,  about  eight  or  ten 
miles  out  now  where  they  have  those  big  windbreaks  of  eucalyptus 
trees.  He  started  raising  a  few  chickens  on  that  little  piece  of 
ground — doing  anything  to  get  out  into  the  sun.  Gradually  he  got 
his  health  back.  He  was  very  interested  in  trees,  and  more  than 
anyone  else,  he  was  the  one  who  instigated  planting  wind  breaks  in 
the  early  days. 

Larkey : 

When  did  he  come  to  California? 

Ryerson: 

In  1900.  When  I  went  to  the  county  in  ’22,  he  was  then  head  of  the 
chamber  of  commerce’s  agricultural  department — and  it  was  already 
a  very  influential  department. 

He  was  also  a  strong  advisor  of  the  health  department,  as  well 
as  the  veterinary  department.  With  his  medical  background,  he  had 
tremendous  influence. 
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Ryerson: 

Doc  Clements  was  a  unique  character.  He  was  written  up  in  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post;  I've  got  the  clipping  right  here. 3  He  was 
born  in  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  in  Eastern  Canada,  That  article 
gives  his  biography  and  tells  about  his  work  in  Los  Angeles  County, 
even  something  about  the  plague.  It  also  tells  about  the  San  Andreas 
gang,  those  young  fellows  that  he  brought  up  and  showed  them  the  way 
they  should  go. 

Larkey : 

When  did  this  outbreak  of  the  plague  occur  in  Los  Angeles? 

Ryerson: 

I  think  in  T25.  It  was  about  the  time  the  hoof  and  mouth  disease 
broke  out.  Anyway,  we  were  all  involved. 

Outbreak  of  Hoof  and  Mouth  Disease 

Larkey : 

Was  this  a  serious  outbreak? 

Ryerson: 

Oh,  my,  it  was.  I  don't  know  how  many  herds  were  destroyed  there. 

A  tight,  tight  quarantine  was  imposed.  There  were  barricades  on 
the  highways.  You  couldn't  go  into  that  area  unless  you  had  business, 
and  then  you  were  required  to  step  into  a  disinfectant.  They  had  to 
kill  the  whole  herd  if  the  animals  got  the  disease  or  had  been 
exposed.  The  county  had  one  of  the  top  purebred  Holstein  herds  in 
the  country  and,  of  course,  it  was  being  tested.  One  of  the  hardest 
things  the  superintendent  ever  had  to  do  was  to  agree  to  slaughter 
that  whole  herd  and  see  them  covered  with  oil  in  the  trenches. 

Then  the  deer  got  the  disease.  One  of  the  miracles  is  that 
it  didn't  spread  farther.  George  [H. ]  Hecke  had  a  lot  to  do  with 
this.  He  was  director  of  the  state  Department  of  Agriculture.  Some 
figured  you  could  never  control  the  spread  because  of  the  size  of 
the  deer  population  and  the  ruggedness  of  the  terrain.  But  he 
imposed  a  quarantine  and  hired  a  bunch  of  hunters.  I  don't  know 
how  many  hundreds  of  deer  they  killed,  nor  how  many  millions  it  cost. 
But,  by  thunder,  they  got  them  all. 

Larkey : 

They  killed  all  the  deer  they  could  find? 

Ryerson: 

They  killed  all  the  deer  within  an  area  much  larger  than  they 
thought  necessary,  but  they  wanted  to  be  sure  of  control.  And 
they  stopped  the  disease  in  its  tracks. 

3 

Frank  J.  Taylor,  "Heretic  in  the  Promised  Land  -  Los  Angeles' 
Own  Jiminy  Cricket,"  Saturday  Evening  Post,  Dec.  21,  1940. 
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Ryerson: 

Hecke  was  an  old  friend  of  Doc  Clements  and  Doc  helped  the 
county  officials  on  that  fight. 

Larkey : 

I  guess  Dr.  Hecke  was  quite  a  character. 

Ryerson: 

George  built  up  a  great  department  and  he  stuck  by  the  agreement 
that  they  were  the  regulatory  agency  and  the  University  would  do 
the  research.  He  was  very  proud  of  his  relationship  with  the 
University  and  they  gave  him  an  honorary  degree  when  he  was 
seventy.  I  think  the  L.LD  was  conferred  in  ’37,  probably  at 
commencement. 

He  was  so  pleased  that  he  walked  on  air;  this  was  seventh 
heaven  and  the  elevator  was  still  going  up  (laughter)! 

Bubonic  Plague  in  Los  Angeles 

Larkey : 

Did  this  foot  and  mouth  disease  coincide  with  the  outbreak  of  the 
bubonic  plague  as  well? 

Ryerson: 

No,  if  it  had  occurred  at  the  same  time  we  would  surely  have  been 
ruined.  Everybody  was  scared  to  death  when  the  plague  broke  out. 

Larkey : 

Where  did  it  occur? 

Ryerson: 

It  was  in  the  Mexican  community  near  the  Plaza. 

Larkey : 

Right  in  the  center  of  Los  Angeles? 

Ryerson: 

Right  down  in  the  heart  of  old  Los  Angeles,  which  wasn’t  far  from 
city  hall  and  closer  still  to  the  county  buildings.  We  were  only 
about  three  or  four  blocks  away  from  it.  They  just  cordoned  it 
off  and  no  one  went  in  except  doctors,  nurses,  and  hospital 
attendants. 

Larkey : 

How  large  an  area  did  they  have  to  cordon  off? 

Ryerson: 

Several  square  blocks.  I  don’t  think  they  took  anyone  out;  they 
treated  them  all  there,  and  they  used  to  say  that  almost  everyone 
who  went  in  was  affected.  Some  of  them  died,  and  some  lost  part 
of  a  lung,  including  doctors  and  nurses.  It  was  a  virulent, 
terrible  thing,  this  pneumonic  strain  of  bubonic  plague. 

Larkey : 

What  strain  was  it;  did  they  identify  it? 

Ryerson: 

They  talked  about  it  being  like  the  Black  Death  of  England,  which 
was  an  unusually  virulent  strain. 
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Larkey : 

You  were  saying  that  Dr.  Clements  did  some  heroic  work  during  the 
plague  crisis  and  was  asked  by  the  city  officials  to  more  or  less 
take  charge,  at  the  start. 

Ryerson: 

Yes,  the  city  officials  were  paralyzed  and  didn't  know  which  way 
to  turn,  so  the  mayor  went  to  him  for  help. 

Larkey : 

And  yet  he  was  not  the  county  health  officer? 

Ryerson: 

No,  he  wasn't  a  county  official  at  all. 

Larkey : 

You  were  saying  the  mayor  had  asked  him  to  take  charge. 

Ryerson: 

Yes.  Doc  was  an  M.D.  and  well  versed  in  public  health.  The  mayor 
asked  him  what  to  do  and  Doc  said,  "You  have  to  quarantine  the 
whole  area,"  and  the  mayor  told  him  to  go  ahead  and  do  what  had  to  be 
done.  For  several  days  hewas  dictator  while  they  organized  the  control  program 

At  first  they  didn't  want  the  information  to  get  out  because 
they  were  afraid  of  a  bad  name  for  the  city.  Shoot,  they  didn't 
know  what  they  were  dealing  with  at  all.  They  were  like  a  bunch 
of  kids  fooling  with  an  open  case  of  dynamite. 

Larkey : 

Was  there  great  loss  of  life? 

Ryerson: 

Not  too  great.  Fortunately,  the  area  was  small. 

Larkey : 

Both  of  these  outbreaks  must  have  affected  your  office  to  a  consider¬ 
able  amount. 

Ryerson: 

Yes,  they  did.  Eddie  [Gillette  E.]  Gordon,  who  was  our  livestock 
man,  was  involved  to  the  hilt  during  the  hoof  and  mouth  outbreak, 
as  were  the  rest  of  us,  really.  We  were  taking  orders  from  both 
the  county  and  the  state  organizations.  Eddie  called  the  shots  for 
the  extension  service.  My  authority  just  backed  him  up. 

Larkey : 

Did  the  state  Department  of  Health  step  into  the  situation  when  the 
bubonic  plague  broke  out? 

Ryerson: 

Yes,  federal  as  well  as  state  officials  were  involved,  and  I  think 
specialists  from  the  UC  Medical  School  helped.  Of  course,  the 
county  health  people  were  the  ones  who  really  had  the  main  responsi¬ 
bility.  It  was  a  city  problem,  but  the  county  was  involved  too. 

It  was  important  to  get  the  citizens  over  the  first  shock 
and  get  them  to  realize  that  they  were  really  up  against  something 
terrible.  You  did  have  those  who  said,  "This  will  be  terrible  if 
the  news  gets  out.  It  will  be  bad  for  the  tourist  trade,  and  will 
stop  all  business."  The  question  of  whether  foodstuffs  going  out 
were  safe  was  critical. 
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Larkey : 

Yes,  Los  Angeles  was  such  a  large  production  area  then. 

Ryerson: 

The  plague  was  in  the  railroad  area,  and  no  one  knew  how  it 
spread — rats,  probably.  I  forget  if  they  ever  did  figure  this 
out. 

Larkey : 

While  we're  still  speaking  about  Dr.  Clements,  I  was  fascinated 
to  read  in  that  Saturday  Evening  Post  biography  about  his  chance 
relationship  with  a  gentleman  from  the  South  who  wrote  to  the  Los 
Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce  inquiring  about  the  prospects  of  grow¬ 
ing  cotton  in  California.  That  letter  apparently  ended  up  in  the 
dead  file  until  Dr.  Clements  found  out  that  no  mail  pertaining  to 
requests  for  agricultural  information  was  getting  fair  treatment. 
Consequently,  he  took  it  upon  himself  to  answer  all  such  requests 
personally.  The  southerner  to  whom  he  wrote  subsequently  became 
the  principal  promoter  of  California’s  cotton  industry,  a  major 
agricultural  commodity  today. 

Ryerson: 

That  might  have  been  Bill  [William  B.]  Camp.  Well,  Doc  was  always 
doing  that  sort  of  thing  and  being  of  real  service  to  the  city. 

You  know,  he  was  given  his  honorary  degree  at  UCLA.  I  have 
the  framed  citation,  written  by  Bob  Sproul,  which  the  University 
gave  him  on  that  occasion.  When  the  president  presented  it  after 
hooding  him,  Sproul  leaned  over  and  said  something  in  Doc’s  ear 
and  they  both  laughed  to  beat  the  band.  No  one  ever  could  find 
out  why. 

Larkey : 

No  one  ever  told. 

Ryerson: 

The  president  probably  said,  ’’There  you  go,  you  old  so  and  so; 
that  ought  to  keep  you  quiet!”  (laughter)  or  something  like 
that.  But  it  was  always  a  secret  between  them.  Our  San  Andreas 
gang  had  many  speculations  as  to  what  that  conversation  was  about. 

Service  to  California  Indians 

Ryerson: 

Doc  Clements  also  did  a  lot  for  the  Indians  in  this  country.  Dur¬ 
ing  his  period  in  Nebraska,  he  had  become  interested  in  the  prairie 
Indians.  He  was  welcome  on  practically  any  Indian  reservation  in 
the  Southwest,  and  had  done  much  work  for  them.  More  than  almost 
anyone  else,  he  was  responsible  for  the  Indians  of  Palm  Springs 
still  owning  their  land. 

Larkey : 

How  did  he  become  involved  in  that? 

Ryerson: 

He  was  a  friend  of  the  Indians  and  they  asked  his  advice.  He 
said,  "Don’t  sell  your  land.  Take  a  long-time  lease,  but  hang  on 
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Ryerson: 

to  it!”  And  thatfs  what  they  have  done.  He  said  to  them,  "You 
control  Palm  Canyon  and  the  tourists  will  be  coming  there.  Put 
a  fence  across  and  charge  admission  for  them  to  see  it."  Which 
they  do!  They  still  own  the  San  Andreas  Canyon  because  of  his 
lone  help.  Doc  got  a  little  group  together  to  block  some  private 
interests  who  wanted  to  exploit  that. 

Larkey : 

Was  this  San  Andreas  Canyon  leased  to  a  private  group  that  developed 
and  protected  it  more  or  less? 

Ryerson: 

Yes.  What  cabins  they  built  were  simple  and  of  native  stone  so 
you  can  hardly  see  them.  There  is  a  large  group  of  palms  at  the 
mouth  of  San  Andreas  Canyon  like  there  is  at  Palm  Canyon.  There 
is  a  stream  there,  and  nearby  they  built  a  little  clubhouse  of 
native  stone  where  we  held  our  meetings  of  the  San  Andreas  Club. 

The  San  Andreas  Club 

Larkey : 

How  did  this  club  get  started? 

Ryerson: 

That  was  started  by  Doc  Clements  when  Bob  Sproul  became  president 
of  UC  in  1930.  Doc  Clements  knew  Bob  even  before  then. 

Larkey : 

That’s  when  Sproul  succeeded  President  Campbell. 

Ryerson: 

Yes.  Bob  had  been  controller,  and  Doc  Clements  had  known  him 
through  his  agricultural  contacts.  Bob  had  worked  with  the  exten¬ 
sion  service  and  had  even  gone  on  some  of  the  Farm  Bureau  travel¬ 
ing  conferences  which  Crocheron  set  up  every  year.  When  he  became 
president.  Doc  Clements  said,  "Bob,  you  know  a  lot  about  agricul¬ 
ture  because  of  your  university  experience.  You’ve  had  a  little 
experience  outside,  but  there  is  a  devil  of  a  lot  about  agricul¬ 
ture  that  you  don’t  know.  I’m  going  to  round  up  a  group  of  men 
who  will  help  keep  your  feet  on  the  ground."  (Laughter.)  That 
group  of  men  became  the  San  Andreas  Canyon  gang. 

Larkey : 

It  was  organized  for  President  Sproul ’s  benefit,  then? 

Ryerson: 

Yes.  The  meeting  time  was  set  at  his  convenience  and  it  was  to 
discuss  the  agricultural  problems  of  the  University. 

Larkey : 

Did  this  include  agriculture  throughout  the  state,  or  was  this  more 
or  less  Southern  California  agriculture? 

Ryerson:  Mostly  southern.  There  was  one  chap,  Dave  Morgan,  who  was  a  Davis 
graduate  from  Carmel  Valley,  in  the  group,  and,  of  course.  Dean 
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Ryerson:  Hutchison  and  Bob  from  Berkeley,  but  otherwise  it  was  agricultural 
men  from  Southern  California. 

Larkey:  What  groups  were  represented? 

Ryerson:  Paul  Armstrong  was  manager  of  Sunkist  marketing  organization; 

A.  C.  Hardison  faho  was  Charles  Teague's  brother-in-law)  was  a  citrus 
and  walnut  grower.  He  was  also  president  of  the  California  Taxpayers 
Association  and  was  active  in  water  development.  Buddy  [Harold  J.] 
Ryan  was  the  agricultural  commissioner  in  Los  Angeles  County;  Albert 
was  president  of  Calavo,  on  the  boards  of  Sunkist  and  the 
California  Walnut  Growers  Association;  Scotchy  McFadden  was  on  the 
Sunkist  board  and  chairman  of  the  state  Board  of  Agriculture; 

W.  A.  Johnstone  was  a  citrus  grower  and  president  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Farm  Bureau;  W.  S.  Rosecrans  was  a  rancher,  president  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce;  William  Cook  was  a  Coachella  Valley 
farmer  and  a  member  of  the  Riverside  County  Board  of  Supervisors; 

Carl  [V.]  Newman  was  president  of  the  San  Joaquin  Fruit  Company. 

(They  had  eighteen  hundred  acres  of  citrus,  avocados  and  walnuts 
right  in  the  heart  of  the  Irvine  Ranch) ;  Bob  Hodgson  was  professor 
of  subtropical  horticulture  and  later  dean  of  the  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  at  UCLA;  Herbert  Gilman  was  manager  of  the  San  Dimas  Water 
Company;  James  [E.]  Armstrong  was  on  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture; 
and  several  other  top  agricultural  leaders.  In  later  years  there 
was  A1  [Alfred  M. ]  Boyce  from  the  Citrus  Experiment  Station,  but 
neither  Doc  Webber,  nor  his  successor.  Dr.  [L.  D.]  Batchelor,  were 
members  as  Doc  Clements  didn't  rate  them  very  high  (laughter). 

Larkey:  You  had  to  rate  with  Doc  to  get  an  invitation? 

Ryerson:  You  surely  did*  He  did  all  the  inviting.  You  were  really  his 
guest  at  the  club. 

Larkey:  You  said  this  started  around  '29  or  '30?  How  long  did  it  continue? 

Ryerson:  Well,  they  met  regularly  until  about  two  years  ago.  Doc's  successor 
at  the  Los  Angeles  chamber,  Howard  Miller,  who  is  no  longer  living, 
kept  it  going.  Doc  didn't  think  it  would  last  after  his  passing. 

He  didn't  realize  that  the  gang  would  meet  in  his  memory,  if  for 
nothing  else.  Doc's  been  gone  twelve  years  or  more,  and  many  of  the 
others  are  also  gone  now.  Here's  a  picture  of  the  gang  to  refresh 
my  mind. 

Larkey:  When  did  you  first  attend  a  San  Andreas  meeting? 
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Ryerson:  I  attended  a  time  or  two  when  I  was  in  Washington,  but  it  was  not 

until  I  moved  to  Riverside  in  1935  that  I  became  a  regular  member. 

Larkey:  What  year  would  that  photograph  have  been  taken,  do  you  have  any 

idea? 

Ryerson:  This  was  right  before  the  war  about  the  time  I  went  to  Davis;  I 
think  it  was  about  '37. 

Later,  I  invited  the  San  Andreas  gang  for  a  barbecue  in  our 
Davis  barbecue  shack  once  during  the  state  fair  and  also  invited 
George  Hecke,  state  director  of  agriculture.  Doc  was  staying  with 
us  and  he  and  Hecke  had  a  great  time  together.  Whenever  we  met  we 
always  got  down  to  a  good  discussion  after  we  had  a  good  feed. 

Larkey:  Was  it  a  general  discussion,  or  did  they  develop  a  format  of  what 

they  would  discuss? 

Ryerson:  Old  Doc  led  off,  and  he  usually  had  one  or  two  things  that  were 
important  to  the  University.  Sproul  knew  about  them  in  advance, 
and  Doc  was  in  close  touch  with  the  pressing  items  that  the  agri¬ 
cultural  interests  wanted  discussed.  Sproul  may  have  been  president 
of  the  University  outside,  but  there  was  no  rank  inside;  here  every¬ 
body  was  the  same. 


W.  A.  Johnstone  and  the  University  Farm  Bill,  1905 


Larkey:  A  few  moments  ago  you  mentioned  a  Mr.  W.  A.  Johnstone  from  San 

Dimas  and  I  was  wondering  if  you  were  aware  of  the  fact  that  he 
had  introduced  the  legislation  in  the  state  assembly  which  established 
the  University  State  Farm  in  1905?  By  taking  that  initiative  he  made 
a  very  valuable  contribution  to  the  Davis  campus. 

Ryerson:  I  had  completely  overlooked  that  point.  I  knew  he  had  been  in  the 

legislature  and  a  very  effective  member  in  it.  He  was  a  very  modest 
person  and  I  don't  recall  his  ever  mentioning  that  during  my  Los 
Angeles  County  days,  but  Judge  Shields  spoke  about  it  and  mentions 
it  in  his  history  of  the  Davis  campus. ^ 

Johnstone  was  one  of  those  public  spirited  citizens  that  we 
have  altogether  too  few  of — so  unselfish — the  kind  of  person  the 
whole  community  and  an  industry  depend  on.  He  and  his  brother-in-law 


Peter  J.  Shields,  The  Birth  of  an  Institution,  The  Agricultural 
College  at  Davis  (Sacramento,  1954). 
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Ryerson: 

came  down  from  Canada  as  young  men,  when  citrus  was  just  being  developed 
in  the  San  Dimas  area.  I  learned  this  story  from  the  old timers  there: 
these  two  men,  who  hired  out  to  the  planters  of  new  orchards,  would 
get  so  tired  irrigating  the  young  trees  that  they  would  start  the 
water  at  the  upper  end  and  then  go  down  to  the  lower  end  of  the 
rows  and  lie  down.  They’d  go  to  sleep  in  the  ditch  until  the  water 
got  down  there  and  woke  them  up  (laughter) . 

Larkey : 

I  wonder  how  many  irrigators  would  work  that  hard  today. 

Ryerson: 

They  got  their  start  planting,  cultivating  and  irrigating  young 
orchards  and  ultimately  got  some  land  of  their  own.  (Johnstone’s 
brother-in-law,  Dr.  [E.  W.]  Montgomery,  studied  medicine  and  later 
became  minister  of  public  health  in  Manitoba  [Canada].) 

Larkey : 

You  also  mentioned  that  Mr.  Johnstone  had  been  considered  as  an 
appointment  to  the  University’s  Board  of  Regents  because  of  his 
wide  interest  in  agricultural  affairs. 

Ryerson: 

Yes,  because  he  was  on  the  irrigation  commission.  Whenever  there 
was  an  important  public  job  to  do,  they’d  say,  ”Go  get  W.A.”  He 
was  always  known  as  W.  A.  He  owned  the  bank  in  San  Dimas  and  was 
a  director  of  Sunkist,  I  believe.  He  was  on  the  Citrus  Exchange 
and  had  been  in  the  legislature  and  on  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
of  the  state.  But  from  him  you  would  never  learn  all  this. 

He  was  gypped  out  of  becoming  a  Regent  by  one  of  those  quirks 
of  state  politics  that  are  part  of  the  system,  but  the  kind  of 
thing  that  is  certainly  no  credit  to  it.  Governor  [C.  C.]  Young 
asked  Doc  Clements  of  the  Los  Angeles  chamber,  who  was  a  very  close 
friend  of  W.  A. ,  to  see  whether  he  would  be  interested  in  becoming 
a  Regent  and  W.  A.  said  he’d  be  very  glad  to.  As  I  recall,  Dr. 

Clements  went  to  see  the  governor  to  discuss  the  possibility  and 
thought  it  had  been  approved.  Then,  getting  off  the  train  in  Bakers¬ 
field  during  the  stop  on  his  way  home,  he  picked  up  a  paper  and 
there  on  the  front  page  was  an  article  saying  that  the  governor  had 
appointed  someone  else. 

Larkey : 

Do  you  recall  who  was  appointed  in  his  stead? 

Ryerson: 

I  don’t,  but  it  was  a  political  appointment.  Governor  Young  was  a 
good  governor,  but  he  had  his  weak  points.  Here,  though,  he  had 
made  the  commitment,  and  then  under  very  heavy  political  pressure, 
from  which  group  I  don’t  know,  he  defaulted.  Doc  Clements  never 
forgave  him  for  that. 

A  political  maneuver  kept  Johnstone  from  becoming  a  Regent 
one  other  time — at  the  time  of  the  '22  freeze  when  Hiram  Johnson 
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Ryerson:  was  still  governor.  (Johnstone  was  a  very  close  friend  of  Governor 
Johnson.)  Eddie  Dickson,  who  later  was  a  Regent,  was  then  editor 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Express .  He  had  been  one  of  Johnson's  strongest 
supporters  and  the  governor  asked  him  to  ask  Johnstone  if  he  would 
serve  [on  the  board]. 

The  '22  freeze  had  hit  Johnstone  very  hard,  so  when  Dickson 
asked  Johnstone  about  serving  he  said  he'd  be  glad  to  but  he  didn't 
know  about  the  expenses  of  it  and  asked  if  he  would  have  to  pay 
his  own  expenses.  When  Dickson  said  he  would,  Johnstone  said, 

"Then  I  couldn't  accept  it  at  the  moment."  He  not  only  had  losses 
in  his  bank,  as  the  whole  community  was  hard  hit,  but  his  own 
citrus  orchards  had  been  very  badly  hit  by  the  freeze. 

Well,  of  course,  it  wasn't  true  that  they  had  to  pay  their 
own  expenses.  The  Regent's  expenses  were  always  paid  for  meetings. 

Larkey:  Yes,  I  thought  so  too. 

Ryerson:  When  Dickson  told  W.A.  that  he  had  to  pay  his  own  expenses,  that 
meant,  of  course,  he  couldn't  accept.  As  a  result,  Eddie  Dickson 
was  appointed  to  that  job  as  Regent.  That  didn't  go  over  too  well. 
That  was  just  at  the  time  of  the  '22  freeze  and  just  ahead  of  the 
beginning  of  the  UCLA  site  ruckus. 

W.A.  was  in  so  many  things  that  people  don't  know  about.  He 
was  just  a  substantial,  solid  citizen,  the  kind  that  make  this 
country  work  in  spite  of  the  crooks  and  the  self-seekers.  You  felt 
comfortable  with  him.  You  enjoyed  just  being  with  him. 


San  Dimas  Neighbors 

Ryerson:  While  we  were  living  in  San  Dimas,  W.A.  became  president  of  the 

Farm  Bureau  in  spite  of  my  wishes.  When  other  directors  wanted  me 
to  use  my  influence  to  get  him  to  be  president,  I  said,  "No.  I  live 
in  the  same  town  with  him  and  know  he  is  already  in  too  many  things . 
I  won't  ask  him  to  be  president,  although  I  would  love  to  have  him." 
I  knew  more  than  the  rest  of  them  that  the  calls  made  upon  him  were 
too  many.  But  the  day  before  the  election,  some  of  the  other  direc¬ 
tors  were  in  the  office  and  said,  "Well,  at  least  will  you  go  around 
and  ask  him  if  he  would  reconsider  before  he  comes  to  the  meeting." 

I  went  to  see  him  the  next  morning  and  said,  "The  directors  asked 
me  to  get  your  final  decision,  but  I've  already  told  them  I  would 
not  urge  you  to  take  the  job  because  I  don't  think  you  should.  I 
am  putting  it  on  a  personal  basis:  you  are  in  too  many  things  now 
for  your  own  good,  but  since  I  promised  them  I  would  ask  you,  I'm 
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Ryerson:  doing  it.”  Well,  he  said,  ”1  choose  to  put  it  on  that  personal 

basis,  and  I  will  take  the  job.*1 

He  was  a  great  strength  to  me — a  wonderful  person,  as  I  have 

said. 

We  had  a  very  interesting  group  at  San  Dimas.  Frank  Harwood 
was  on  the  board  of  trustees  of  Pomona  College  and  Captain  George 
Ferguson,  an  old  sea  captain,  both  lived  there. 

Then  there  was  John  P.  Clum,  the  old  Apache  agent.  He’s  the 
one  that  captured  Geronimo,  long  before  the  army  did.  He  was  the 
first  civilian  Indian  agent  when  they  moved  the  army  off  the  reser¬ 
vation  and  turned  it  over  to  civilian  control,  being  only  twenty-two 
years  old  at  the  time  of  his  appointment.  Earlier  on  his  first  job, 
he  was  to  set  up  a  weather  reporting  station  in  Santa  Fe  for  the 
U.S.  Weather  Bureau.  The  railroad  ended  in  southern  Colorado  at 
that  time.  He  said  he  always  wished  hefd  had  a  picture  of  himself 
when  he  arrived  on  top  of  that  stagecoach  in  Santa  Fe,  holding  his 
derby  hat  in  one  hand  and  his  mercury  barometer  upright  in  the  other. 
He  must  have  been  a  picture  to  behold  (laughter) ! 

Larkey:  They  had  probably  seen  nothing  like  that  in  Santa  Fe! 

Ryerson:  No.  He  had  just  graduated  from  Princeton  where  he  had  played  in 

the  first  intercollegiate  football  game  in  history,  between  Princeton 
and  Rutgers.  He  was  always  on  the  frontier. 

At  the  time  he  was  in  Santa  Fe,  the  different  religious 
denominations  recommended  to  the  president  names  for  appointment 
as  agents  to  the  various  Indian  reservations.  John  P.’s  family 
were  Quaker  and  the  Quakers  recommended  John  P.  for  the  job  as 
agent.  So,  without  being  consulted,  John  P.  was  nominated  to  be 
the  first  civilian  agent  of  the  Apaches.  Of  course,  they  had  had 
a  lot  of  trouble  there  so  the  Apaches  had  been  under  the  army.  You 
had  some  renegade  Apaches  like  Geronimo,  as  well  as  some  very  sound, 
fine  Indians  trying  to  make  the  adjustment  in  spite  of  the  army. 
Finally,  the  government  decided  to  get  rid  of  the  army  and  put  the 
Indians  under  civilian  control. 

The  governor  and  the  people  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico 
all  rose  up  and  said  that  they’d  be  murdered  if  the  army  turned 
the  Indians  over  to  this  young  kid  just  out  of  college.  John  P. 
was  no  fool.  Before  he  accepted,  he  went  back  to  Washington  to 
make  it  very  plain  that  if  he  was  going  to  be  the  agent  he  expected 
to  be  fully  supported,  or  he  wouldn’t  touch  the  job. 
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Ryerson: 


Larkey : 
Ryerson: 


Larkey : 
Ryerson: 


He  got  the  guarantees  and  when  he  went  back  the  army  still 
wasn’t  going  to  get  off  the  reservation,  but  by  thunder  he  made  it 
stick  that  they  would  leave!  Then  the  people  got  ready  to  be 
massacred  and  continued  to  protest  to  the  government.  One  of  the 
first  things  John  P.  did  was  to  insist  that  the  Apaches  would 
police  themselves  and  he  would  train  a  police  corps  of  young  men 
to  do  the  policing.  So  he  picked  a  group  of  young  chaps  and  built 
up  a  crack  police  force. 

Then  he  told  them  they  were  not  going  to  be  judged  in 
military  courts,  that  their  old  chiefs  were  to  be  the  judges. 

This  restored  their  prestige  and  really  went  over  big,  so  that 
when  they  began  to  have  trouble,  it  was  usually  these  young 
Apaches  who  made  the  arrests. 

Not  long  after,  this  Geronimo  went  out  on  the  warpath  and 
stole  a  lot  of  cattle  and  probably  murdered  a  settler  or  two.  So 
the  word  came  out  from  Washington  to  get  Geronimo.  John  P.  went 
out  with  a  hundred  of  his  scouts  and  trailed  him  for  three  months 
and  finally  cornered  him  in  New  Mexico  territory. 

Did  he  go  with  this  Indian  police  force  he  had  trained? 

Yes,  just  with  the  Indian  police,  without  any  fanfare.  When 
Geronimo  held  out  his  arms  to  have  the  shackles  put  on,  he  came 
up  quick  with  a  knife,  but  there  was  an  Apache  right  back  of  him  that 
caught  his  hand  and  saved  the  civilian  agent’s  life.  John  P.  forged 
the  shackles  himself  in  a  little  old  blacksmith’s  shop.  They  took 
Geronimo  in  and  turned  him  over  to  the  military. 

Then  the  military  let  him  get  away  and  that’s  when  he  went 
out  on  the  warpath  again.  They  had  as  many  as  several  thousand 
troops  at  one  time  engaged  in  trying  to  catch  him.  When  he  got 
tired  or  ran  out  of  food,  he’d  give  himself  up;  and  when  he’d 
get  rested  up,  he’d  break  out  again.  I  don’t  know  how  many 
generals  have  been  decorated  for  catching  Geronimo,  but  here  this 
young  college  chap  with  a  handful  of  Indian  scouts  that  he  had 
trained  got  him,  with  no  fanfare,  no  medals,  or  anything. 

I  wonder  if  that  story  has  been  written  up? 

He  started  his  biography,  but  he  died  before  it  was  finished  and 
his  son  who  lived  there  finished  it. 5 


Woodworth  Clum,  Apache  Agent ;  the  Story  of  John  P.  Clum 
(Boston,  New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1936). 
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Ryerson:  1  used  to  talk  to  John  P.,  a  quiet,  modest,  mild-mannered 

man.  You  would  never  know  he’d  done  so  much.  He  was  the  first 
mayor  of  Tombstone,  Arizona.  He  founded  the  newspaper  that  still 
runs,  the  Tombstone  Epitaph,  and  I  think  he  was  chief  of  police. 

He  also  sang  in  the  Methodist  choir.  He  was  an  eye  witness  to  the 
Wyatt  Earp  shoot-out  at  the  corral. 

Larkey:  He  really  did  have  a  colorful  career. 

Ryerson:  And  he  was  in  the  gold  rush  at  the  Klondike.  He  was  always  in 
the  frontier.  And  yet,  you  look  at  him — he  was  bald,  even  as  a 
young  chap.  The  Indians  gave  him  a  name,  "Batakin",  which  means 
M01d  Baldy"!  He  was  soft  spoken.  You  would  never  think  that  he  was 
a  frontier  character. 

In  the  1930’ s  Emma  used  to  spend  the  summers  with  her  folks 
in  Pasadena  whenever  I  was  visiting  USDA  experiment  stations  or 
abroad.  The  Clums  not  only  invited  her  over  to  their  Westwood 
home,  but  on  his  eightieth  birthday,  John  P.  drove  over  and  got 
her,  dressed  in  his  white  ice  cream  pants,  blue  coat  and  straw  hat. 

Dad  Freeman  was  sitting  on  the  front  porch.  (He  was  a  semi¬ 
invalid  for  a  long  time,  but  a  wonderful,  wonderful  guy.)  John  P. 
came  up  to  him  and  Dad  Freeman  said,  "We’re  not  as  young  as  we  used 
to  be;  we’re  getting  old.” 

John  P.  said,  "Not  me!"  As  Emma  came  out,  he  just  grabbed 
her  arm  and  waltzed  her  out  to  the  car  and  drove  off  to  his  birthday 
party  (laughter). 

On  his  birthday,  he  got  telegrams  from  the  governors  of  all 
the  western  states.  He  pulled  out  all  his  scrapbooks,  some  of 
which  went  back  to  the  paper  accounts  of  when  he  was  appointed 
agent  and  told  how  massacres  were  going  to  follow  if  the  army 
left.  He  said,  "It’s  a  little  different  story  today." 

It  was  shortly  after  that  that  the  San  Carlos  Dam  was  going 
in  on  the  Apache  lands  and  it  was  going  to  flood  the  San  Carlos 
Reservation  where  his  headquarters  had  been.  I’ve  got  a  picture 
of  him  standing  on  one  of  the  foundation  stones,  taken  on  his  last 
trip  out  there. 

Harry  Carr  was  the  top  columnist  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
and  quite  a  local  historian.  The  Times  volunteered  to  have  him 
drive  John  P.  over  to  a  Last  Roundup  with  his  old  Apache  gang 
before  the  place  was  under  water.  So  the  word  went  out  that  Old 
Batakin  was  coming  and  these  Indians,  all  about  his  age — in  their 
eighties — came  from  the  hills  and  from^all  over  that  part  of  the 
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Ryerson: 

desert  to  see  him.  They  had  a  big  feast  together  in  the  old 
buildings  and  then  he  sat  down  on  the  porch  in  a  rocking  chair 
with  his  whole  gang  sitting  down  on  the  ground  in  front  of  him. 

Harry  Carr  wrote  in  the  introduction  to  Clum's  book,  "At  that 
point  the  rest  of  us  disappeared.  We  just  didn't  belong;  that 
was  no  place  for  us  to  be."  He  let  them  have  their  own  reunion 
by  themselves. 

Larkey : 

Oh,  it  would  have  been  wonderful  to  have  tape  recorded  it  (laughter) ! 

Ryerson: 

That  would  have  been  something  for  it  wasn't  long  after  that  he  died 
while  he  was  out  working  in  his  beloved  rose  garden. 

Larkey : 

He  must  have  been  a  colorful  character. 

Ryerson: 

He  was  a  great,  great  chap.  I  treasure  the  letters  he  wrote  to  me 
after  I  left  San  Dimas. 

Larkey : 

It  sounds  like  your  life  in  San  Dimas  was  far  from  dull. 

Ryerson: 

It  surely  was.  Ned  Wheeler,  who  managed  the  Sunkist  packing 
plant,  was  another  friend  there.  His  wife,  Mrs.  Ferguson,  Mrs.  Clum 
and  Emma,  used  to  play  bridge  together  when  I  was  attending  meetings 
of  the  Farm  Bureau. 

We  men  seldom  got  a  chance  to  get  together  during  the  week, 
but  on  Sundays  we  had  a  Men's  Class,  which  was  really  a  sort  of  small 
club  at  the  Community  Church. 

Larkey : 

That  seems  to  have  been  a  common  thing  at  that  point  in  time.  A 

Men's  Class  was  organized  at  the  Davis  Community  Church  in  1922. 

They  discussed  all  the  things  that  affected  the  development  and 
improvement  of  a  rural  town,  including  city  planning  and  better 
educational  facilities. 

Ryerson: 

That's  what  we  did.  The  minister  was  a  Yale  graduate  and  an 
awfully  fine  man.  We  were  lucky  to  have  him  in  a  small  community. 

It  was  a  very  congenial  group  and  as  nice  a  group  of  men  as  I've 
ever  been  associated  with. 

Larkey : 

Wives  were  not  included  in  these  discussions? 

Ryerson: 

No.  They  had  their  parties  and  this  was  the  only  time  the  men 
got  together.  I  regret  that  I  was  so  busy  during  the  week,  particu¬ 
larly  when  I  became  head  of  the  office,  that  I  couldn't  see  them  4 
more  often.  I  probably  wouldn't  have  bought  a  house  there  if  I 
had  had  any  idea  of  how  far  I  would  have  to  commute. 

Larkey : 

How  far  was  it  into  the  L. A.  office? 
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Ryerson:  Thirty  odd  miles.  I  started  in  by  commuting  on  the  big  old  red 
street  cars,  but  I  still  had  to  walk  a  mile  and  a  half,  because 
the  line  ran  south  of  town.  It  was  pretty  tiring  to  have  to 
climb  that  hill  when  I  got  home  late  at  night  after  a  hard  day. 

I  had  hardly  gotten  settled  in  our  new  house  when  I  was  made  head 
of  the  office,  which  meant  Ifd  have  even  more  late  hours. 

But  then,  at  least  I  got  a  county  car — an  old  Essex.  I'd 
start  out  in  the  morning,  make  farm  calls  or  see  Farm  Bureau 
officials,  attend  regional  meetings  and  I  really  couldn't  have 
done  all  this  without  it. 


Promotion  to  Los  Angeles  County  Farm  Advisor 


Larkey:  In  addition  to  your  soil  testing  work  on  proposed  sites  for  a 

southern  campus,  didn't  your  extension  program  include  some 
frost  prevention  studies  in  the  citrus  and  avocado  orchards  of 
Los  Angeles  County? 

Ryerson:  Yes,  I  liked  that  work  very  much.  At  that  time  we  had  a  strong 
movement  to  get  subtropical  horticulture  moved  south  (that  was 
all  tied  up  with  the  UCLA  development) ,  and  Crocheron  knew  I  was 
still  interested  in  subtropical  horticulture.  So  he  once  asked 
if  I  had  an  offer  to  go  back  to  that;  if  I  would  take  it.  Well,  I 
wasn't  going  to  be  pinned  down,  so  I  told  him  it  depended  entirely 
on  the  offer  but  the  chances  were  very  slim.  I  said,  "Frankly,  as 
long  as  Dr.  Webber's  head  of  subtropical  horticulture,  I  wouldn't 
risk  my  reputation  with  him.  He  is  overrated  in  the  field,  and 
furthermore,  as  an  administrator,  I  wouldn't  trust  my  future  with 
him."  Then,  to  my  surprise,  I  was  appointed  farm  advisor  on 
July  1,  1924,  when  Hodgson  went  back  to  Berkeley  to  head  the 
Department  of  Subtropical  Horticulture.  I  had  no  idea  I'd  become 
farm  advisor.  I  wasn't  interested  in  heading  an  office  and  I 
guess  they  never  would  have  promoted  me  if  they  had  known  I 
wasn't  going  to  stay  with  it. 

While  administering  that  office,  I  did  have  some  time  to  work 
with  avocados,  but  not  enough.  We  had  a  big  program  going  on  and 
since  it  was  the  lead  county  in  Southern  California,  we  had  a  lot 
of  inter-county  work. 

In  1925,  when  I  left  my  position  as  farm  advisor,  I  know 
Crocheron  was  disappointed  and  I  could  understand  why. 

Los  Angeles  was  the  Number  One  farm  county  in  the  state, 
and  I  had  the  Number  One  farm  advisor's  job,  outside  of  his  own 
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Ryerson: 

staff.  Normally  I  would  have  kept  it,  but  ...  I  had  left  the 
Berkeley  office  to  get  out  of  administrative  work  and  to  get  back 
to  subject  matter,  and  here  I  was  .  .  .  out  of  subject  matter, 
back  into  administrative  work. 

Larkey : 

When  did  you  resign  to  accept  a  foreign  assignment? 

Ryerson: 

May  30,  1925,  after  I’d  only  been  farm  advisor  a  year.  I  wouldn't 
have  gone  to  Haiti  if  we  hadn't  lost  our  child  at  that  time  and 
the  doctor  hadn't  said  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  Emma  to  get 
away.  Or.  [George  F.]  Freeman  had  offered  me  the  job  in  Haiti  a 
year  earlier  while  I  was  head  of  the  farm  advisor's  office  and  I 
said  I  wouldn't  even  consider  it.  But  he  came  back  a  year  later 
and  made  the  offer  again.  I  told  him  I  was  in  no  condition  to 
discuss  it  at  the  moment,  but  I  wouldn't  turn  it  down.  I  talked  it 
over  with  Dean  [Elmer  Drew]  Merrill  who  was  then  dean  of  the  College 
of  Agriculture  as  well  as  a  subtropical  man,  and  he  advised  me  to 
take  it.  Crocheron  didn't  like  it  that  I  talked  to  Dean  Merrill 
before  I'd  talked  to  him  and  I  could  understand  it.  But  since  the 
doctor  said  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  Emma  to  get  away  and  Dean 
Merrill  said  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  me  to  get  back  into  my 
own  field,  I  decided  to  take  it. 

Well,  it  was  a  hard  decision,  but  it  was  the  right  one,  I 
guess.  Of  course,  Haiti  was  very  primitive  so  they  had  to  pay  a 
pretty  good  salary.  We  were  in  debt  up  to  the  hilt  with  doctor 
bills,  so  the  extra  money  was  also  an  incentive.  Then,  when  I 
wound  up  again  in  administrative  work,  I  left  Haiti  (laughter). 

Larkey : 

That  seems  to  have  been  a  recurring  sequence. 
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10  T  n  R  C  A  I.  IFOR  X  IA  CO  U  XTRYMAN  Pec  c  mber  .  i  y  .*  4 

Knowles  A*  Ryerson 

DONALD  H.  BIERY  ’24 

Of  all  the  Sons  of  the  California  College  of  Agriculture .  Knowles 
Ryerson  Has  Lived  a  Career  Which  Is  Perhaps  the  Best 
Illustration  of  the  True  Spirit  of  His  Alma  Mater. 

He  Is  a  “  Young  Man  With  a  Future” 


1' EW  years  before  the  war  a  state 
legislator  somewhat  unjustly  de¬ 
clared  that  the  California  College  of 
Agriculture  had  not  produced  a  single 
prominent  man.  While  it  takes  a  long 
period  of  years  for  any  man,  college  grad¬ 
uate  or  otherwise,  to  achieve  recognition 
as  an  authority  in  his  line,  nevertheless 
California  can  point  to  several  of  its  agri¬ 
cultural  graduates  as  men  prominent  in 
their  fields. 

Among  this  selected  group  Knowles 
Ryerson  stands  out  not  only  for  what  he 
is  today,  but  also  for  the  promise  of  what 
he  is  expected  to  further  become.  In  the 
time  he  has  been  out  of  this  institution 
he  has  achieved  about  as  much  distinction 
as  any  graduate. 

He  was  born  in  Seattle.  Washington, 
on  October  17,  1892.  During  his  pre-col¬ 
lege  life  he  lived  at  Pasadena,  where  is  lo¬ 
cated  the  famous  West  Indian  Gardens 
which  were  managed  by  F.  O.  Popenoc, 
who  introduced  many  new  varieties  of 
sub-tropical  fruits.  It  was  due  to  such 
close  contact  with  the  Popenoe  family  and 
these  gardens  that  Ryerson  became  in¬ 
terested  in  sub-tropical  horticulture.  So, 
when  he  came  to  college,  his  main  interest 
was  upon  closely  allied  lines  of  study. 

At  that  time  high  school  agriculture  was 
coming  to  the  front,  and  because  of  his 
ability  in  the  agricultural  club  work  he 
was  induced  to  go  into  teaching,  or  agri¬ 
cultural  extension  work.  While  in  col¬ 
lege.  about  one-half  of  his  time  was  spent 
upon  citriculturc  and  allied  courses,  while 
the  other  half  of  his  time  was  spent  upon 
agricultural  education. 

He  should  have  graduated  in  the  class 
of  ’15,  but  on  account  of  the  death  of  a 
near  relative  he  was  obliged  to  remain 
away  a  year  and  did  not  graduate  until  '16. 

His  major  studies  in  college  were  in 
subtropical  horticulture,  forestry,  and  agri¬ 
cultural  education;  but  feeling  the  need 
of  further  work  he  immediately  began  a 
fifth  year  of  graduate  work  which  he  com¬ 
pleted  after  the  world  war  began. 

His  college  career  was  marked  with  his 
activity  along  many  lines.  He  was  editor 
of  the  Agricultural  Journal,  now  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Countryman,  and  a  leader  in  the 
Ag  Club  and  Alpha  Zeta. 

Early  in  the  war  he  enlisted  as  a  private 
and  by  his  own  efforts  worked  his  way  up 
to  a  lieutenancy.  In  brief  his  military  ex¬ 
perience  is  as  follows:  Enlisted  in  10th 
Engineers  August  10,  1917;  overseas  serv¬ 
ice  22  months  in  the  following  units:  1st 
I  In.  10th  Engineers;  11th  Hu.  20th  Engi¬ 
neers;  Agricultural  Damage  Section 
American  Peace  Commission;  Agricul¬ 
tural  Education;  A.  E.  F.  University  and 
American  Embarkation  Center. 


Ryerson  was  awarded  the  Chevalier  de 
Merite  Agricole  by  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  for  meritorious  work  done  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Peace  Commission  and 
Agricultural  Education  program.  This  is 
an  award  which  few  Americans  possess. 

Upon  his  return  to  civil  life  in  the  fall 
of  1919  he  secured  a  position  as  assistant 
state  leader  of  agriculture  club  work,  and 
was  in  charge  of  the  club  work  in  the 
coast  counties  from  September  1919  to 
February  1922.  In  this  work  he  was  so 
successful  that  he  decided  to  get  back  into 
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farm  advisory  work.  To  do  so  he  volun¬ 
tarily  stepped  down,  so  to  speak,  in  order 
to  become  assistant  farm  advisor  of  Los 
Angeles  County.  Here  he  soon  renewed 
his  contacts  and  interest  in  sub-tropical 
fruits  and  proceeded  to  bring  his  notes 
up-to-date,  the  result  being  that  when  the 
University  decided  to  revise  the  old  avo¬ 
cado  bulletin  which  was  out  of  date,  he 
was  asked  to  write  it.  Today.  Bulletin 
363,  “Avocado  Culture  in  California,”  is 
the  most  comprehensive  and  complete  bul¬ 
letin  on  the  subject  ever  published. 

The  experience  of  twelve  or  fifteen  years 
with  sub-tropical  fruits  in  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  together  with  his  wide  acquaintance 
and  good  connections  with  horticultural- 
ists  abroad  ha^  given  him  recognition 
as  an  authority  in  the  general  field  of  sub¬ 
tropical  horticulture,  including  avocados, 
persimmons,  cherimoyas.  feijoas,  pistach¬ 


ios,  and  others. 

On  July  1.  I9J4.  he  sncc<  eded  Ralph 
Hodgson  and  became  County  harm  Ad 
visor  of  Los  Angeles  County.  'Ibis 
county  includes  a  population  of  1,200,090 
people  and  has  an  average  annual  produc¬ 
tion  of  $80,000,000  which,  by  the  way,  is 
not  only  the  largest  production  for  a 
county  in  the  State  of  California,  but  in 
the  whole  United  States  as  well.  In  this 
area,  where  60 '/t  of  the  land  is  divided 
into  tracts  of  less  than  10  acres  in  size, 
and  where  the  sub-division  of  large  es¬ 
tates  is  still  going  on,  there  are  many 
problems  dealing  with  intensified  farm¬ 
ing.  Ryerson’s  hobbies  have  been  for¬ 
estry  and.  more  particularly,  water  conser¬ 
vation.  i  bis  is  an  important  problem 
facing  Los  Angeles  in  view  of  the  large 
tires  which  have  burned  over  its  water¬ 
sheds  the  last  few.  years. 

During  this  last  summer  Ryerson  as¬ 
sisted  in  the  presentation  of  some  of  the 
sub-tropical  instruction  given  at  the  Riv¬ 
erside  Summer  School  by  the  College  of 
Agriculture;  also  lie  was  in  full  charge 
of  all  local  arrangements  for  the  Exten¬ 
sion  School  in  Citriculturc  given  at  Whit¬ 
tier  October  27-Novembcr  1.  which  had 
172  paid  enrollments  and  was  in  every 
way  successful.  lie  was  largely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  organization  of  the 
Alpha  Zeta  Alumni  group  in  the  south  of 
this  state. 

He  was  recently  honored  in  being  asked 
by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  to  officially  award  the  Frank 
Meyer  Medal,  which  is  given  annually  to 
that  individual  wdio  in  the  opinion  of  the 
American  Genetic  Association  has  made 
meritorious  contribution  in  the  introduc¬ 
tion  and  development  of  new  varieties  of 
sub-tropical  fruits.  This  medal  was  so 
awarded  at  Whittier  at  a  banquet  on  Oc¬ 
tober  31,  in  the  presence  of  four  hundred 
people,  to  none  other  than  the  noted  C. 
P.  Taft  of  Orange  County. 

Ryerson  is  a  member  of  Phi  Delta 
Kappa,  an  educational  honor  fraternity, 
and  also  a  member  of  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  of  Great  Britain.  At 
present,  between  breaths,  he  is  writing 
for  the  Division  of  Sub-tropical  Horticul¬ 
ture  a  new  persimmon  bulletin  which  will 
be  available  for  distribution  early  this 
spring. 

In  brief  Ryerson  is  a  likeable,  capable, 
and  energetic  worker;  an  excellent  speaker 
and  lecturer;  a  born  leader;  and  a  good 
mixer.  In  the  words  of  a  close  associate 
whose  opinion  carries  weight,  lie  is  “an 
outstanding  young  man  with  a  splen¬ 
did  future  before  him.” 
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VII  ASSIGNMENT  IN  HAITI,  1925-1928 

U.S.  Military  Occupation 

Larkey : 

Then,  in  1925,  you  accepted  this  position  in  Haiti.  Was  this  a 
USDA  appointment? 

Ryerson: 

No,  it  was  supervised  by  the  State  Department,  but  I  was  actually 
paid  by  the  Haitian  government.  The  U.S.  government  had  a  mili¬ 
tary  occupation  and  had  a  financial  advisor  that  controlled  the 
Haitian  finances  and  collected  all  the  customs.  In  short,  the 

U.S.  ran  the  country. 

Larkey : 

How  long  had  this  been  going  on  when  you  went  down  there? 

Ryerson: 

The  U.S.  went  there  in  1914,  before  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I 
in  Europe.  Of  course,  our  marines  had  been  in  and  out  of  those 
banana  republics — Nicaragua,  Santa  Domingo  and  others.  We  came 
within  an  ace  of  being  in  World  War  I  the  very  next  day  after  war 
was  declared  in  Europe,  according  to  our  military  people. 

The  Haitians  had  defaulted  on  their  bonds.  The  Germans  had 
a  warship  in  Port-au-Prince  Harbor  and  so  did  we.  When  the  Germans 
sent  a  force  ashore,  our  commander  cabled  Washington  for  instruc¬ 
tions.  It  was  a  direct  violation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  But,  in 
the  meantime,  the  German  counsul  had  gotten  dispatches  from  Europe 
so  he  met  the  German  force  and  quickly  got  them  back  aboard  the 
ship,  and  the  ship  sailed.  The  next  day  war  broke  out  in  Europe. 

The  speculation  is  that  if  the  German's  had  seized  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Haiti  we  would  have  taken  steps  to  force  their  withdrawal. 

Larkey : 

Or,  if  the  incident  had  occurred  a  day  later,  the  outcome  might 
have  been  different. 

Ryerson: 

Yes,  we  might  well  have  been  at  war  with  Germany  right  at  the  start 
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Larkey:  That's  an  interesting  speculation. 

Ryerson:  Yes,  it  is,  because  you  don't  know  what  Washington  would  have 
done. 

Larkey:  So,  there  had  been  military  control  of  the  country  for  ten  years, 

at  least,  before  you  got  there? 

Ryerson:  Yes  because  our  government  did  go  to  Haiti  in  1914  and  take  over 
everything.  Haiti  was  in  terrible  financial  shape;  they  owed 
everybody . 

Larkey:  Was  sugar  the  main  crop? 

Ryerson:  Yes,  sugar  was  the  main  crop. 

Bill  [William  B.]  Cumberland,  who  after  he  left  Haiti  became 
an  important  financier,  was  the  financial  expert  down  there  then. 

(Horace  Albright  told  me  that  his  company,  the  U.S.  Potash  Company, 
considered  Bill  to  have  the  best  brains  on  Wall  Street.)  He  had 
the  title  of  financial  advisor — he  was  czar.  The  Marine  Corps 
commandant.  General  [John  H. ]  Russell,  was  in  command  of  the  occu¬ 
pation,  and  Bill  was  under  him,  but  Bill  was  a  law  unto  himself 
concerning  the  finances  that  he  was  in  charge  of.  He  built  up  an 
excellent  staff.  They  did  so  well  .  .  .  they  not  only  balanced 
the  budget,  but  paid  up  all  obligations  and  gave  additional  funds 
at  the  end  of  each  year  for  building  an  agricultural  school,  hospitals, 
and  other  public  facilities.  The  Navy  Public  Works  Department  was 
also  putting  in  roads.  At  the  end  of  both  fiscal  years  that  I  was 
there,  we  received  an  extra  bonus  because  a  surplus  had  piled  up. 

When  [Franklin  Delano]  Roosevelt  pulled  us  out  of  Haiti,  ahead 
of  the  treaty's  termination.  Bill  said  that  Haiti  was  one  of  two 
countries  in  the  entire  world  that  could  go  two  years  without  a  cent 
of  taxation.  They  had  money  in  reserve,  the  Haitian  currency  was 
at  par,  their  bonds  were  at  par,  they  had  paid  all  their  outstanding 
obligations,  and  the  country  was  booming. 

Of  course,  one  of  the  crops  that  we  were  developing  there  was 
sisal.  It  looked  very  promising  and  even  before  the  war  Cumberland 
organized  a  company  to  produce  sisal.  The  plantation  was  producing 
so  well  that  when  the  war  broke,  it  was  one  of  the  mainstays  of 
cordage  supplies  for  the  U.S.  Navy.  Previously,  we  had  mainly 
depended  on  hemp  from  Manila  and  figured,  of  course,  we  could  always 
get  to  Manila  to  get  it.  Ropes  and  cordage  were  very  important  to 
the  navy,  and  it  was  the  Haitian  sisal  that  really  was  a  godsend 
and  bridged  us  over  until  production  elsewhere  could  be  stepped  up. 
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Agricultural  Education  -  Service  Technique 

Larkey : 

You  went  down  to  serve  in  what  position? 

Ryerson: 

Hor ticulturalist . 

Larkey : 

You  were  teaching  in  an  agricultural  college? 

Ryerson: 

Yes,  it  wasn’t  much  of  a  school,  but  they  were  building  a  new  one. 
Dean  Hunt  had  retired  and  was  traveling  in  the  tropics  and  was 
invited  to  lay  the  cornerstone  of  the  new  school.  Neither  he  nor 

I  knew  that  our  trails  would  cross  again.  While  I  was  there  we 
finished  that  building,  organized  a  staff,  and  had  Americans 
heading  each  of  the  departments. 

Larkey : 

What  was  the  name  of  the  school? 

Ryerson: 

It  was  the  agricultural  school  at  Damien — a  suburb  of  Port-au-Prince 
Well,  it  is  hardly  a  suburb — a  little  crossroads,  only  about  four 
miles  out  of  town.  Our  Department  of  Agriculture  was  called 

Service  Technique  and  we  were  building  up  a  complete  extension 
department. 

I  got  one  of  my  students,  Pierre  Sylvain,  to  be  my  assistant 
in  the  Department  of  Horticulture.  Later  he  got  his  master's 
degree  at  Hawaii  and  his  doctorate  at  Cornell.  At  the  present  time, 
he  is  the  cacao  and  coffee  expert  for  FAO  [Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization] .  Last  year  he  received  the  distinguished  service 
medal  from  the  Organization  of  American  States. 

Larkey : 

You  mentioned  the  California  Packing  Corporation  interests  down 
there.  Were  there  other  American  interests? 

Ryerson: 

There  was  one  main  sugar  company — the  Haitian  and  American  Company 
(HASCO) .  I  don't  know  whether  they  are  still  there  or  not.  I  was 
just  starting  to  trace  the  nephew  of  the  manager  down  there.  I 
lived  with  him  the  last  three  months  I  was  there. 

Larkey : 

Was  this  Caleb  Elliott? 

Ryerson: 

Yes,  Caleb  Elliott.  After  his  uncle  retired,  he  took  over  the 
management  of  HASCO  until  he  retired.  There  was  some  coffee 
grown,  but  there  were  no  big  American  plantations.  Brokers  would 
handle  the  coffee  the  natives  grew.  HASCO  and  Cal  Pak  were  the 
only  large  operations  in  Haiti. 

Pineapple  was  largely  experimental.  They  were  having  trouble 
with  brown  spoti  but  they  solved  that  when  they  got  someone  from 
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Ryerson: 

the  plant  pathology  department  in  Berkeley  who  then  became  patholo¬ 
gist  for  Cal  Pak.  The  new  cannery  was  just  ready  to  go  into  full 
operation  when  we  left  for  home.  The  Smoot-Hawley  tariff  was 
passed  soon  afterwards,  which  slapped  a  tariff  against  imported 
pineapples,  so  they  couldn’t  compete  and  had  to  abandon  that  ' 
whole  operation. 

Larkey : 

That’s  a  shame.  You  mentioned  building  a  new  school.  Were  you  in¬ 
volved  in  the  actual  construction? 

Ryerson: 

Yes,  especially  when  the  boss  was  away. 

Larkey : 

Who  was  the  boss? 

Ryerson: 

Dr.  Freeman  from  the  University  of  Arizona.  He  was  a  cotton  man 
and  in  charge  of  the  ag  program  in  Haiti.  On  one  occasion  I  was 
responsible  for  filling  in  an  old  French  irrigation  canal. 

Larkey : 

Did  you  use  native  workers? 

Ryerson: 

Slaves  was  more  the  term  for  our  employees;  we  only  paid  them 
thirty  cents  a  day.  The  ordinary  rate  was  twenty.  I  hired  about 
a  hundred  extra  men  to  get  that  canal  filled  in. 

Larkey : 

It  was  mostly  hand  work,  I  imagine. 

Ryerson: 

It  was  all  hand  work.  They  used  picks  and  shovels.  They  didn’t 
even  have  Fresno  scrapers  or  mules.  So,  I  had  them  strung  along 
for  eleven  hundred  feet  and  broken  up  into  gangs  of  ten,  and  every 
tenth  man  would  turn  up  a  shovel  and  beat  a  tom-tom  rhythm  with 
it.  Then  they  would  shovel  together  and  the  dirt  would  fly. 

Larkey : 

That  must  have  been  something  to  see! 

Ryerson: 

I  wish  I  had  a  sound  movie  of  that  last  day.  It  was  Saturday  the 
31st  of  October,  and  we  had  to  finish  that  day  because  our  appropria 
tion  ran  out.  The  navy’s  public  works  appropriation  had  run  out  a 
month  before  and  their  navy  construction  engineers  weren’t  working. 
Well,  they  were  good  friends  of  ours,  so  we  borrowed  all  their 
picks  and  shovels.  I  don’t  recall  that  we  used  any  of  their  trucks, 
except  maybe  a  few  to  haul  supplies  back  and  forth.  So,  with  a 
hundred  extra  workers  we  started  at  six,  but  by  about  ten  o’clock 
in  the  morning  I  could  see  we  weren’t  going  to  meet  the  deadline, 
even  when  I  threatened  them  with  no  pay. 

Our  Haitian  workers  would  start  to  work  at  six  o’clock  in 
the  morning,  and  out  of  their  thirty  cents  a  day  they  would  take 
an  old  French  copper  penny  and  get  themselves  a  little  shot  of 
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Ryerson:  clarine.  That  was  about  all  the  breakfast  they'd  have  before 
work.  Then  they'd  scrounge  corn  and  discarded  yams  out  of  the 
plots  and  build  a  little  fire  to  cook  them  during  the  morning. 

It  was  pathetic. 

I  thought,  "Well,  the  WCTU  will  never  find  it  out,  and  I 
have  to  finish  this  canal,"  so  I  sent  over  to  the  distillery  for 
fifteen  gallons  of  clarine — that  is  about  the  second  distillation 
of  rum  and  is  blue-white,  almost  pure  alcohol.  I  gave  every  man 
just  one  shot.  Some  of  them  did  get  more  than  that,  however 
(laughter) .  Soon  they  started  singing  more,  and  boy ,  the  dirt 
flew!  They  finished  at  one  o'clock,  and  we  paid  them  off. 

Larkey:  That  was  an  inspiration! 

Ryerson:  The  State  Department  wanted  me  to  continue  the  work  in  Haiti.  I 

told  Doc  [A.  E.]  Vinson,  "I  came  down  here  to  be  a  horticulturalist, 
and  here  I  wind  up  doing  administrative  work.  I've  done  that  for 
three  months,  and  I'm  not  going  to  do  it  any  longer.  I  have  a 
class  next  week  in  second  year  horticulture,  and  I  have  yet  to 
wyite  a  single  lecture  for  it  because  of  this  construction  project. 
I've  been  out  from  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  four  every 
afternoon,  and  on  Sundays,  trying  to  push  this  thing  through.  It 
is  someone  else's  turn  now." 

So,  I  spent  all  that  Sunday  with  Doc,  going  over  the  plans. 

He  said,  "Well,  will  you  come  back  tomorrow?"  I  said,  "Why  sure 
I'll  do  that." 

We  spent  all  Monday  morning  trying  to  complete  the  work  and 
came  in  at  noon  for  lunch,  planning  to  finish  up  in  the  afternoon. 
After  lunch  I  dropped  into  the  hammock.  Doc  Vinson  came  by  to 
pick  me  up  to  go  back  but  I  never  got  out  of  the  hammock.  I  was 
hit  with  high  fever,  and  I  began  to  ache.  I  didn't  have  the  shakes 
but  I  was  burning  up. 


A  Bout  With  Malaria 


Ryerson:  They  sent  for  the  navy  doctor  who  looked  after  the  civilians. 

Larkey:  It  didn't  take  them  long  to  diagnose  your  case.  I'll  bet. 

Ryerson:  No.  At  first,  he  didn't  think  it  was  malaria  because  I  hadn't  had 
the  shakes  and  the  chills.  He  said,  "You  have  all  the  indications 
of  dengue,"  which  is  also  mosquito  born.  "You  ache  in  every  joint 
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Ryerson: 


Larkey : 
Ryerson: 


Larkey : 
Ryerson: 


Larkey : 
Ryerson: 


and  run  a  high  fever  for  about  three  days.  Then  it  drops  you  like 
a  hot  potato.  Your  fever  goes  down  and  you  are  just  pooped.  You 
have  a  fever  of  103.5  degrees  already.  But,”  he  said,  ”we?ll  take 
a  blood  sample  just  for  routine  and  start  the  dengue  treatment.” 

Well,  he  came  back  that  evening,  and  said,  "You're  lousy  with 
malaria.  We've  never  had  a  blood  sample  as  bad  as  yours!"  And  yet 
I  never  did  have  a  chill,  but  I  had  a  fever  of  104  to  105. 

A  unique  case! 

I  ached  in  every  joint.  I  couldn't  get  into  a  comfortable  position 
in  bed.  The  doctor  gave  me  sixty  grains  of  quinine  a  day.  You 
can't  take  that  much  up  here,  but  in  the  tropics  you  can. 

They  had  two  theories,  and  some  navy  doctors  followed  one, 
some  the  other.  One  hit  it  with  sledge  hammers  right  at  the  start; 
and  others  used  lighter  doses  but  for  a  longer  time.  Well,  this 
doctor  believed  in  hitting  it,  and  boy,  you're  deaf  as  a  post, 
your  mouth  tastes  bitter,  and  it  seems  like  your  insides  are  all 
hung  up  on  hooks  no  matter  which  way  you  turn.  I  finally  developed 
a  kind  of  corkscrew  position,  with  my  head  half  burrowed  into  the 
pillow.  I  didn't  want  to  eat,  and  yet  I  did  crave  something  acid. 

Of  course,  we  had  plenty  of  oranges  and  limes  down  there,  and  canned 
tomatoes.  Well,  I  think  we  bought  out  the  American  store!  And  then, 
I  don't  know  who  thought  of  it,  or  whether  I  thought  of  it  in  half 
delirium — I  craved  pickled  onions.  The  vinegar  is  very  strong  and 
would  just  cut  that  quinine  off  your  tongue.  And  so,  I  went  through 
on  a  diet  of  orange  juice,  canned  tomatoes  and  pickled  onions. 

(Laughter)  It's  a  wonder  your  stomach  survived! 

It  hasn't  been  the  same  since. 

I  recovered  very  quickly  after  that.  But  malaria  is  serious. 
Will  [William]  Beebe  came  to  Haiti  for  some  of  his  early  diving 
with  his  uncle  who  was  a  doctor.  We  got  well  acquainted  with  Will. 

In  fact,  I  took  his  film  up  to  New  York  for  developing  when  I  went 
up  with  one  of  the  tomato  shipments. 

Oh,  really.  He  was  taking  films  of  the  diving,  then? 

Yes,  he  was  doing  some  of  his  first  diving  there. 

Will's  uncle,  the  doctor,  told  Emma,  "Now,  don't  slack  off  on 
that  quinine.  They'll  tell  you  three  months  is  long  enough  to 
take  it.  You  start  off  with  sixty  grains  and  gradually,  in  three 
months,  reduce  it  to  ten  grains.  When  you  get  to  ten  grains  you 
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Larkey : 


Ryerson: 


Ryerson: 


stay  on  it  for  ten  months,  no  matter  what  they  tell  you."  I  did 
this  and  so  I've  never  had  a  recurrence. 

That's  fortunate — and  rare. 

The  position  you  had  in  Haiti  was  the  first  of  many  overseas 
assignments  you  were  to  have.  How  long  were  you  there  altogether? 

Two  and  a  half  years  [May  30,  1925, to  January  1,  1928].  We  were 
on  leave  five  months  of  that  time  when  we  went  to  Palestine. 


Home  Leave  -  A  Cruise  to  Europe 


In  May  1927  I  was  due  for  three  months  home  leave  from  Haiti.  We 
had  been  there  two  years,  and  it  was  too  hot  for  Emma,  though  the 
nights  were  cool  and  we  lived  up  on  the  hill,  which  helped.  But 
she  was  just  out  of  the  hospital  when  we  went  down  there  and  we 
should  have  gotten  out  sooner.  However,  we  didn't  have  the  money 
We  were  out  of  debt  when  we  left  Haiti  and  had  enough 
money  saved  to  go  to  Europe.  (It  was  probably  cheaper  for  us  than 
to  come  back  to  California.) 

This  proposed  Zionist  survey  of  conditions  in  Palestine  had 
been  hanging  fire.  I  used  to  talk  to  the  Zionist  executives  about 
it  when  1  went  to  New  York  with  shipments  of  tomatoes  and  peppers, 
which  I  did  two  or  three  times  during  the  winter. 

We  were  trying  to  develop  a  winter  vegetable  industry.  We 
sailed  on  ships  of  the  Panama  Railroad  Steamship  Company,  a 
government  owned  line  used  mostly  by  the  canal  employees.  It 
took  four  days  to  go  up  to  New  York.  The  ship  had  very  limited 
refrigeration  space,  but  if  we  could  develop  a  winter  vegetable 
industry,  we  felt  it  might  help  the  Haitian  economy. 

On  one  of  these  trips  I  dropped  into  the  Zionist  office  and 
said,  "We  have  leave  coming  in  May  and  we're  going  to  Europe  for 
three  months."  They  said,  "Well,  it's  certain  now  that  the  sur¬ 
vey  Is  going  through."  I  said,  "If  it  is  really  settled,  then  when 
we  come  up  on  leave  I'll  leave  my  field  gear — clothes  and  things 
that  I'll  need — here  in  New  York.  And  when  the  survey  commission 
sails  you  can  put  my  gear  on  the  ship,  cable  us  where  to  meet  the 
ship,  and  we'll  be  there." 

We  had  been  in  Europe  about  a  month  when  we  got  a  cable  to  meet 
the  ship  in  Genoa. 
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Larkey:  So,  you  had  gone  before  the  survey  was  officially  approved. 

Ryerson:  Yes,  we  sailed  from  Haiti  to  New  York,  and  from  New  York  to 

France.  While  there,  we  went  to  London  to  see  the  head  of  the 
whole  Zionist  organization,  Chaim  Wietzman,  who  was  the  inventor 
of  TNT  and  later  became  the  first  president  of  Israel.  I  wanted 
to  get  a  little  more  information  from  him  about  the  proposed 
Zionist  survey.  We  then  went  on  to  Genoa. 
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VIII  JOINT  PALESTINE  SURVEY  COMMISSION,  1927 


A  Team  of  Experts 


Larkey : 


How  had  you  become  a  member  of  this  Joint  Palestine  Survey 
Commission  of  1927? 


Ryerson: 

Larkey : 


Dr.  Mead  had  been  asked  to  form  a  commission  to  do  that  job 
and  he  asked  me  to  go  as  horticulturist. 

He  had  been  in  Haiti,  too,  hadn't  he? 


Ryerson:  Yes.  He  came  down  to  go  over  the  proposal  for  a  dam  in  the 

Artibonite  Valley.  That  was  the  one  large  river  that  could  be 
dammed  up  to  supply  water  to  the  central  part — a  dry  area. 

Larkey:  Dr.  Mead  served  as  chairman  of  your  survey  team.  Who  were  the 

other  members? 


Ryerson:  They  were  Frank  Adams  and  Arthur  [T . ]  Strahorn,  both  of  whom  had 
done  work  with  him  in  the  Reclamation  Service.  Emma  and  I  met 
them  in  Genoa.  From  Genoa,  we  went  to  Alexandria  and  Cairo  to 
meet  with  some  of  the  Zionists  there,  but  generally  we  didn't  sight¬ 
see.  Oh,  we  did  go  out  to  the  pyramids,  but  we  never  did  get  up 
the  Nile.  We  went  right  on  to  Jerusalem  and  got  busy. 

Dr.  Mead  came  over  a  little  later  with  Charles  Lipman's 
brother,  Jacob  fG. ]  Lipman.  He  wasn't  a  member,  but  was  an  observer 
because  the  commission  was  set  up  to  be  a  non-Jewish,  non-Zionist 
organization  so  they  would  get  an  unbiased  opinion  on  the  land 
settlement  question. 

Larkey:  What  was  the  motivation  for  this  survey  of  Palestine?  Was  there 

a  need  for  it? 

Ryerson:  Yes.  The  need  was  that  the  philanthropists  who  had  been  contributing 
to  the  fund  for  the  emigration  of  Jews  into  Palestine  said  that  they 
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Ryerson:  would  withhold  funds  until  a  non-Jewish,  non-Zionist  organization 
studied  the  land  settlement  policy  and  made  recommendations  as  to 
how  it  should  be  handled.  A  big  segment  of  the  Palestine  fund 
that  they  were  raising  for  other  activities  was  being  used  to 
settle  Jews  on  farms.  Those  farms  were  a  Zionist  setup;  and  the 
Zionist  executive,  at  that  time,  was  being  controlled  by  the  East 
European  labor  party,  which  was  communist,  made  up  of  people  from 
Russia  and  other  Eastern  European  communist  countries.  They  were 
establishing  collective  farms  (the  kibbutzim)  for  they  didn't  believe 
in  individual  farms.  There  was  a  struggle  within  the  Zionist  organi¬ 
zation  for  and  against  communist  settlement. 

Well,  these  communes  were  not  making  any  money.  The  revolving 
fund  wasn't  revolving  and  was  building  up  big  deficits. 

Finally,  men  like  Lee  [K. ]  Frankel,  president  of  New  York  Life, 
and  Julius  Rosenwald,  the  former  head  of  Montgomery  Ward  who  gave 
so  many  scholarships  and  was  such  a  great  benefactor — both  of  them 
Jews  but  non-Zionists — said  they  would  make  no  more  contributions 
until  an  adequate  survey,  with  recommendations  based  on  facts,  could 
be  made  by  outside  experts.  They  couldn't  say  they  wouldn't  be 
involved  in  a  land  settlement  scheme  that  wasn't  economically 
sound  for  if  it  had  failed,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  it  wouldn't 
have  been  a  Zionist  failure,  it  would  have  been  a  Jewish  failure, 
and  they  would  also  be  tarred  by  that  stick. 

Dr.  Mead  had  been  in  Israel  before  as  an  observer,  and  that 
is  why  they  asked  him  to  head  the  commission.  Of  course,  he  also 
was  the  top  irrigation  and  land  settlement  man  in  this  country. 

He,  in  turn,  asked  Frank  Adams,  Strahorn  and  myself  to  go.  Then 
he  came  over  to  see  how  the  work  was  going.  We  expected  to  spend 
five  or  six  months  there.  Lipman  came  along  with  him  because  he 
was  then  head  of  New  Jersey's  College  of  Agriculture  and  Experiment 
Station. 

When  Dr.  Mead  arrived  and  saw  what  we  had  accomplished  in  the 
first  three  months,  he  said  to  me,  "We  have  enough  here  for  a  re¬ 
port;  we  don't  need  any  more  data.  We'll  just  write  it  up  on  the 
ship  on  the  way  home,  so  you'll  go  home  with  us." 


Side  Trip  Into  Trans-Jordan 


Ryerson:  Well,  Frank  and  I  had  figured  we  were  going  to  go  into  the  Trans¬ 
jordan  area  and  see  Petra,  the  old  rose-red  city  cut  out  of  rock. 
But  we  didn't  get  there  (laughter)! 
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Larkey : 

Did  you  get  into  Jordan  at  all? 

Ryerson: 

I  did.  The  Zionists  couldn't  admit  it,  but  they  were  looking 
for  land  there  which  they  might  buy,  and  I  could  give  the  excuse 
of  exploring  for  grapes  that  were  growing  there  which  were  rated 
very  high.  This  was  north  of  Amman,  back  in  the  hills  beyond 

Jerash.  Some  of  the  largest  grapes  I've  ever  seen  were  there  in 
that  high  country.  The  Arabs  were  making  raisins  in  a  very 
primitive  way  out  of  some  of  them. 

Larkey : 

Out  of  these  large  grapes? 

Ryerson: 

Yes,  and  they  were  doing  it  in  a  very  interesting  and  in  a  very 
inexpensive  way.  The  soil  there  was  reddish  sand  from  decomposed 
sandstone.  If  the  soil  had  been  white  it  would  have  been  too 
hot  and  the  grapes  would  have  burned.  But  being  fairly  dark  red, 
this  soil  absorbed  a  lot  of  heat  and  radiated  it  gradually.  They 
hollowed  out  holes  in  the  soil  and  lined  them  with  clay.  In  these 
they  leached  ashes  to  get  their  alkali.  This  was  mixed  with  water 
in  earthenware  tubs.  Then  they  would  pour  a  cup  of  olive  oil  into 
this  diluted  solution  so  the  skins  wouldn't  crack  and  dip  baskets 
of  grapes  into  it.  They  then  laid  them  on  the  sand  and  turned  them 
only  once.  After  they  dried  they  shook  the  sand  off,  packed  them 
in  boxes,  loaded  them  on  the  camels  and  off  they  went!  It  was  the 
cheapest  raisin  setup  that  I  have  ever  seen! 

Larkey : 

No  overhead,  at  least. 

Ryerson: 

They  also  shipped  fresh  grapes.  Here  it  was  three  thousand  feet 
high  so  the  air  was  cool.  It  was  a  delightful  trip. 

Larkey : 

Did  you  go  in  on  camels,  or  how  did  you  travel? 

Ryerson: 

No,  we  went  in  a  car. 

Recently  there  was  a  film  on  Jordan  done  by  the  National 
Geographic  Society  and  I  see  that  they've  done  a  lot  of  restoration 
in  Jerash  since  we  were  there.  There  were  only  bits  of  lovely  old 
Roman  columns  sticking  out  of  the  mud  houses  in  the  Arab  village  in 
1927.  They've  now  restored  them  as  a  circular  forum  and  most  of 
the  columns  are  back  in  place. 

The  Romans  had  not  one  artificial  lake,  but  two,  and  they  were 
big  enough  to  have  full-scaled  naval  battles  on  them.  Of  course, 
the  question  is:  where  did  they  get  all  the  water  because  now  it 
is  desert — dry  as  a  bone. 

Ellsworth  Huntington,  the  Yale  geographer,  maintains  there  has 
been  a  very  drastic  change  in  the  climate,  but  geographers  don't  all 
agree  entirely  on  that. 
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Anyway,  here  had  been  a  great  city — with  beautiful  temples 
and  lakes.  In  front  of  the  Smithsonian  in  Washington  you  may 
have  seen  one  of  the  big  Roman  sarcophagi.  There  were  dozens 
of  them  strewn  all  over  the  hillside  in  the  Roman  cemetery  in 
Jerash  and  I  have  pictures  of  them.  That  was  a  great  summer. 

Dr.  Mead’s  decision  to  leave  early  also  cut  out  Frank’s  and 
my  plan  to  visit  Damascus.  We  were  in  sight  of  the  city  when  they 
had  an  outbreak  of  bubonic  plague. 

That  was  something  to  be  avoided! 

Yes.  Damascus  was  quarantining  all  visitors  and  putting  them  in 
tents  outside  the  city.  This  was  in  July  or  early  August  and  the 
temperatures  there  were  really  something.  We  weren’t  taking  any 
chances  of  being  cooped  up  in  tents. 

So  actually,  other  than  my  trip  into  Jordan,  to  Es  Salt  and 
beyond  to  look  over  those  grapes,  I  didn’t  get  outside  ot  Pales¬ 
tine.  I  crossed  over  the  Syrian  border  just  a  little,  to  get  to 
the  point  where  there’s  a  place  I  could  look  up  and  see  the  enor¬ 
mous  castle,  ’’Frankfort,”  that  the  crusaders  had  built.  It  was 
several  thousand  feet  above  me  and  I  could  look  straight  up  at  it. 

Had  the  commission  planned  to  go  into  Jordan  for  the  survey  as  well, 
or  were  you  strictly  confined  to  Palestine? 

We  were  confined  primarily  to  Palestine,  but  we  were  going  to  look 
Jordan  over  because  the  Zionists,  as  I’ve  said,  were  looking  for 
more  land.  Jordan  was  also  under  a  mandate. 

Jordan  was  included  in  the  British  mandate. 

Yes,  so  we  could  go  there,  but  we  didn't  want  to  stir  up  the  wild¬ 
cats.  The  other  commissioners  didn't  show  particular  interest  in 
Jordan,  primarily  because  of  the  water  shortage,  but  I  was  glad  to 
look  at  their  grapes  and  to  see  that  much. 


Observations  on  Arab-Israeli  Relations 


What  was  the  government  structure  like  in  the  Palestine  area? 

Did  you  work  with  the  British  government  in  doing  this  survey? 

Yes.  The  younger  chaps  in  the  ag  department  had  been  students  at 
UC  Berkeley.  One  or  two  of  them  had  been  in  classes  with  me,  so 
they  were  a  great  help  to  me.  They  not  only  knew  their  country. 
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but  they  knew  the  background  of  my  California  experience  upon 
which  I  was  likely  to  be  interpreting  what  I  saw  and  could 
correct  me  if  I  was  wrong.  We  had  quite  a  few  trips  together. 

What  were  their  feelings?  Did  they  feel  the  system  of  the  kibutz 
was  working  well,  or  were  they  discouraged? 

They  had  mixed  feelings,  although  those  working  for  the  Pica,  the 
Rothschild  colonization  organization,  were  highly  successful. 
Rothschild,  in  the  1880’s  began  bringing  in  German  settlers,  and 
built  the  largest  winery  in  the  world  at  Rehovoth.  It's  still  there. 

They  were  very  prosperous,  but  they  were  individualist 
colonies.  This  was  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  Zionists.  The 
Zionists  were  very  ardent  and  very  prejudiced.  Like  all  communists 
are,  they  were  determined  to  have  their  way.  One  of  them  particu¬ 
larly — I  think  he  was  head  of  the  land  settlement  office  there — came 
to  me  one  day  and  said,  "We  prefer  you  not  to  talk  to  the  Rothschild 
staff.  We  will  tell  you  what  people  to  talk  to  and  what  places  to 
go  to."  But  I  said  I  would  talk  to  whomever  I  wanted  to  and  when  I 
wanted  to,  and  I  will  go  where  you  want  to  and  talk  to  whomever  you 
wish  me,  but  I  am  reporting  to  Dr.  Mead — not  you. 

But  weren't  the  Jewish  people  more  or  less  persecuted  by  the 
communis  ts  ? 

Not  at  that  time.  No,  they  were  the  agents,  I  think.  The 
Zionist  Jewish  Labor  Party  was  interested  in  establishing  a 
communist  state;  a  Jewish  national  home  was  secondary.  Of  course, 
now  the  Russians  are  supporting  the  Arabs,  but  not  at  that  time. 
That's  why  they  didn't  want  me  talking  to  the  Rothschild  colonists 
who  were  prospering. 

Frank  Adams  was  the  irrigation  economist  because  he  was  both 
an  engineer  and  an  economist.  In  the  Vale  of  Astralon,  which  is  the 
valley  which  goes  from  Mount  Carmel  to  the  Jordan,  the  land  is  dry, 
but  they  had  one  or  two  individual  colonies  which  were  doing  fairly 
well.  The  kibutzes  were  dry  farming  barley,  but  they  had  twice  as 
many  people  on  each  as  they  could  possibly  support,  so  of  course 
they  weren't  paying  their  own  way. 

What  was  the  status  of  their  horticultural  developments? 

Horticulture  was  coming  along  very  well  because  they  had  some  well 
trained  people,  like  these  chaps  from  California.  They  were  also 
rebuilding  the  terraces  in  Judea  that  used  to  have  orchards  on 
them.  Some  of  the  ideologists  who  weren't  horticulturalists  were 
afraid  that  I  was  going  to  recommend  a  course  of  action  saying  that 
orchards  on  those  terraces  would  not  pay  out.  They'd  say,  "You've 
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Ryerson:  seen  the  orchards.”  I  said,  "Of  course  they  are  growing  fine, 

but  itfs  costing  you  three  hundred  dollars  an  acre  just  to  restore 
the  terraces.  Now,  if  you  get  a  foundation  or  some  philanthropist 
to  pay  for  the  capital  investment  you  might  make  out.  The  annual 
crop  will  pay  for  itself  but  not  for  the  restoration."  Well,  they 
just  couldn’t  see  it.  I  said,  "You  will  see,  but  after  it  is  a 
going  concern  and  too  late  to  change." 

Larkey:  And  financial  aid  is  what  eventually  made  it  possible  for  them  to 

accomplish  so  much. 

Ryerson:  Of  course,  they  also  developed  more  water  resources  later. 

There  were  some  Jews  that  were  agitating  for  a  separate  state, 
but  we  didn’t  count  on  that  at  all  at  that  time.  Ultimately  maybe, 
but  to  me  it  seemed  they  were  better  off  under  the  British  mandate. 
My  own  feeling  was  that  at  the  rate  the  Jews  were  buying  up  land 
from  the  Arabs  they  would  soon  own  the  place  anyway.  While  you 
had  some  of  the  Arabs  worried  about  it,  there  were  plenty  of  them 
willing  to  sell  land  at  good  prices  to  the  Jews. 

Larkey:  Was  this  in  Palestine? 

Ryerson:  Palestine  proper.  If  the  Jews  had  been  willing  to  go  a  little 
slower,  then  in  a  matter  of  a  decade  they  would  have  controlled 
most  of  the  country.  The  Jews  would  have  owned  the  best  part  of 
Palestine  without  all  this  ruckus  of  a  separate  state.  I  still 
don’t  believe  that  they  ever  should  have  gotten  it.  I  have 
Jewish  friends  that  agree  with  me,  but  others  say,  "Look  what 
they  have  done!"  Of  course  they  have  done  a  fantastic  job  over 
there;  there’s  no  question  about  it. 

Larkey:  Yes,  you  have  to  credit  the  human  factor. 

Ryerson:  You  have  to  credit  that,  but  that  doesn’t  justify  a  lot  of  the 
things  they’ve  done,  just  the  same. 

Larkey:  You  feel  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  kept  Palestine  and 

Trans-Jordan  under  a  British  mandate? 

Ryerson:  I  surely  do.  The  Arabs  make  a  great  deal  out  of  it  as  a  sacred 

country,  particularly  Jerusalem.  The  Dome  of  the  Rock  is  the  site 
where  Mohammed  took  off  for  celestial  heights,  and  that  is  built  on 
the  site  of  Solomon’s  Temple.  There  is  a  beautiful  mosque  there — 
a  very  handsome  thing.  It  is  also,  of  course,  the  great  center  of 
Christianity. 

Some  years  back,  when  they  divided  Jerusalem  between  Jordan  and 
Israel  it  caused  all  kinds  of  problems.  The  Jews  now  control  many 
of  the  sacred  sites  of  the  Arabs.  (Up  until  recently  a  non-Muslim 
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Ryerson:  be  killed  if  he  managed  to  get  to  Mecca.  Some  have  done  it.  C.  M. 

Doughty  is  one  of  them.  He  was  one  of  the  great  British  explorers 
who  spent  years  in  the  Near  East,  especially  in  Arabia.  He  knew  the 
Koran  better  than  most  and  survived  his  visit  to  Mecca.) 

To  deliberately  divide  the  city  was  not  common  sense.  It 
should  have  been  left  under  the  United  Nations  and  then  all  the  money 
spent  on  fighting  could  have  gone  into  cultural  development. 

Larkey:  To  say  nothing  of  developing  the  country’s  economy. 

Ryerson:  They  have  very  limited  land  resources  and  an  economy  based  on 

students,  tourists,  and  the  publishing  of  historical  records  is 
not  a  viable  economy.  You  are  just  sitting  on  dynamite  over  there. 


Lawrence  of  Arabia 


Ryerson: 
Larkey : 

Ryerson: 


[T.  E.]  Lawrence’s  books  outline  similar  problems. 

I  see  you  have  many  of  Lawrence’s  books  on  your  library  shelf, 
your  interest  in  that  area  come  out  of  your  trip  over  there? 


Did 


Largely.  Lowell  Thomas’s  first  book,  Lawrence  of  Arabia,  came 
out  two  years  before  we  went  to  Palestine.  The  retreat  of  the 
Turks  and  Germans  up  through  Palestine  and  the  wreckage  of  their 
artillery  as  they  retreated  towards  Damascus  was  very  much  in 
evidence  when  we  were  there.  The  road  up  through  there  was  littered 
with  old  artillery,  trucks,  etc.  You  could  still  follow  their 
route. 


Larkey:  Did  you  ever  meet  Lawrence? 

Ryerson:  No,  he  was  in  England  when  we  were  in  Palestine.  But  many  of  the 
Arabs  still  expected  him  back.  There  were  temporary  air  fields 
where  they  used  to  land  military  planes  and  when  the  British  dropped 
in  on  their  surveys,  someone  was  always  around  looking  for  ME1  Aurens, 
as  they  called  him. 

On  the  strength  of  his  own  government's  guarantee,  he  had 
promised  the  Arabs  independence  if  they  would  join  in  the  fight 
against  the  Turks  and  the  Germans.  He  got  them  arms  and  money  and 
was  their  leader  in  many  ways.  He  was  in  command  of  the  Arabian 
forces  which  made  up  General  Allenby's  right  wing  across  the  Jordan. 
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Ryerson:  Arab  leaders  had  blood  feuds  among  themselves.  To  get  them  to 
join  in  a  national  endeavor  and  to  subvert  their  tribal  differ¬ 
ences  was  a  chore  in  itself  and  Lawrence  was  able  to  unite  them. 

Having  been  promised  independence  for  their  support,  the 
Arabs  expected  certain  things  at  the  peace  talks  after  the  war. 

And  yet,  even  at  this  time  the  British  and  the  French  had  a  secret 
agreement  and  were  dividing  up  Syria  and  that  area.  When  Lawrence 
learned  that  at  the  peace  table,  he  broke  with  his  own  government. 

He  was  bitter  about  that. 

Lawrence  had  served  as  an  advisor  to  King  [Emir]  Faisal  (father 
of  the  present  King  Faisal  in  Jordan),  who  was  the  finest  of  the 
Arab  leaders  and  represented  the  Arab  cause  at  the  peace  table. 

There  were  the  Big  Three:  President  Woodrow  Wilson,  Lloyd 
George  and  Georges  Clemenceau.  The  French  were  arguing  their  case, 
pointing  out  that  their  claims  to  Syria  went  way  back  to  the  Crusades. 
Faisal  quietly  spoke  up  and  said,  "Well,  yes  sir,  but  just  who  won 
the  Crusades?"  (laughter). 

Anyway,,  Lawrence’s  influence  was  still  very  much  alive  out 
there  at  that  time. 


Horticultural  and  Water  Resources 


Larkey:  During  your  survey  you  were  particularly  responsible  for  the 

horticulture  investigations.  Did  you  make  recommendations  on 
what  crops  they  might  plant  in  addition  to  what  they  were  then 
producing? 

Ryerson:  I  recommended  that  they  experiment  with  some  of  the  same  crops 

as  those  we  were  working  with  here.  They  were  much  interested  in 
the  avocado,  which  has  since  become  one  of  their  successful  crops. 
They  also  experimented  with  the  banana,  which  developed  into  a  big 
industry.  The  citrus  industry,  of  course,  was  already  their  best 
industry  and  they  were  interested  in  expanding  that.  The  questions 
of  expansion  depended  on  world  markets.  The  olive  industry,  for 
instance,  competed  with  all  the  Mediterranean  countries.  There 
were  old  trees  which  the  Arabs  call  Romani ,  meaning  they  had  been 
planted  by  the  Romans.  (Even  the  oldest  ones  I  doubt  were  planted 
by  the  Romans,  but  may  have  been  because  without  irrigation  they 
grow  very  slowly.)  They  had  some  with  trunks  seven  feet  in  diameter, 
often  hollowed  out.  But  when  you  see  on  the  Wolf skill  ranch  at 
Winters  (California)  what  those  olive  trees  under  irrigation  have 
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Ryerson: 

done  in  little  more  than  a  hundred  years,  then  you  figure  a  thousand 
years  or  more  ...  I  don’t  know. 

Larkey : 

It’s  difficult  to  date  olive  trees,  evidently,  even  with  modern 
dendrochronology  techniques. 

Ryerson: 

It  is.  There  are  a  lot  of  old  olive  trees  in  southern  Tunisia. 

There  is  one  place  there  where  you  can  go  up  a  hill  and  rotate 
around  360°  and  see  modern  olive  plantings  on  all  sides. 

The  old  Roman  city  in  Algeria,  Timgad  (I  had  never  even  heard 
°f  it  until  I  went  there  in  1930),  had  its  economy  built  on  olive 
oil.  Here’s  a  Roman  city  that  was  a  veterans’  settlement  for  the 
Roman  Legions.  Down  the  sides  of  the  streets  (which  are  rutted  by 
chariot  wheels)  are  stone  pipes  or  conduits  in  the  gutters  to  run 
the  oil  from  the  oil  presses  into  tanks.  It  was  a  very  fascinating 
place. 

Larkey: 

What  about  the  almond  trees?  Were  those  brought  in  from  another 
area,  or  were  those  native  to  Palestine? 

Ryerson: 

They  had  been  there  for  a  long  time,  but  they  came  in  from  the 
Caucasus,  which  is  the  source  of  our  trees  also.  I  think  the 
almond  is  mentioned  in  the  Bible  as  one  of  the  crops  grown  at  that 
time,  along  with  the  pomegranate,  date,  fig  and  olive.  Anyway,  it 
comes  from  that  part  of  the  world.  It  stands  drought,  of  course, 
which  is  why  they  planted  it  because  they  were  and  still  are  very 
short  of  water. 

Now,  it  is  ironic:  you  have  the  Tagus  River  flowing  into  the 
Mediterranean  just  north  of  the  Palestinian  border  with  Syria-r-a 
tremendous  amount  of  water,  and  it  can’t  be  used  because  it  comes 
out  of  the  mountainous  part  of  southern  Syria  and  there  isn’t 
agricultural  land  there.  Well,  if  they  could  get  a  decent  peace 
settlement,  that  water  could  be  directed  into  northern  Palestine 
and  into  the  plateaus  in  Trans-Jordan  instead  of  all  that  water 
going  to  waste. 

The  main  sources  of  the  Jordan  are  on  the  south  side  of  Mount 
Herman,  the  springs  of  Banais,  I  think  they  call  the  place.  The 
water  comes  down  to  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  which  is  already  about  five 
hundred  feet  below  sea  level,  and  then  follows  down  the  Jordan  to 
the  Dead  Sea,  about  eleven  hundred  feet  below  sea  level.  That 
water  picks  up  salinity  as  it  goes  along,  so  even  around  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  although  they  have  citrus  and  banana  groves  there,  they  have 
saline  problems.  But,  additional  land  could  be  developed  with  more 
water. 

They  had  another  irrigation  scheme  which  Lowdermilk  worked  on 
in  recent  years.  It  might  well  be  a  possibility  with  all  our  modern 
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Ryerson: 


Larkey : 

Ryerson: 
Larkey : 

Ryerson: 


Larkey : 


Larkey : 


engineering  techniques.  He  recommended  that  the  possibility  be 
explored  of  tunneling  through  the  coastal  hills  and  bringing  addi¬ 
tional  sea  water  into  the  Dead  Sea.  When  you  see  the  length  of 
some  of  our  tunnels  for  water  now,  it  doesn’t  seem  so  unrealistic. 

It’s  an  eleven  hundred  foot  drop  to  the  Dead  Sea  so  you’d  have 
tremendous  power.  You  could  use  that  power,  and  you  might  even 
develop  a  desalting  plant  and  get  fresh  water. 

Dr.  Lowdermilk  is  somewhat  of  a  national  hero  for  developing 
Israel’s  water  projects,  I  understand. 

Yes,  but  not  for  that  project,  which  is  not  yet  politically  feasible. 

I  understand  he  volunteered  his  consulting  services  for  quite  a 
period  of  time,  which  is  rather  an  unusual  thing  for  a  non-Jewish 
person  to  do. 

He’s  a  missionary  at  heart.  In  fact,  I  think  his  wife  [Inez]  became 
pro-Zionist  even  more  than  he.  I  would  never  get  in  an  argument  with 
her  because  she  was  fanatic  on  it.  I  got  an  invitation  here  the 
other  day  to  a  memorial  service  for  him  held  in  Tel  Aviv  or  Jerusalem 
by  the  Israeli  government.  She  was  invited  over,  with  her  expenses 
paid,  and  she  went.  She  may  still  be  there  now. 

Dr.  Lowdermilk  was  very  level-headed.  He  was  a  Rhodes 
Scholar  and  was  a  thoroughly  dedicated,  unselfish,  idealistic 
man. 

Later  in  your  career  you  seem  to  have  had  a  number  of  close  associa¬ 
tions  with  both  Dr.  Lowdermilk  and  Dr.  Mead. 


Religion,  Politics  and  Economics 


It  appears  there  is  an  inseparable  relationship  between  economics, 
land  reclamation  and  land  settlement.  In  fact,  I  noticed  your 
report  on  horticulture  production  in  Palestine  was  very  much  con¬ 
cerned  with  economics. 

In  his  oral  biography,  Walter  Lowdermilk  seemed  to  feel  that 
you  had  criticized  conditions  in  Palestine  from  the  standpoint  of 
trying  to  apply  the  California  experience  with  agricultural  econ¬ 
omics  instead  of  judging  what  you  found  on  the  merits  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  over  there.  Do  you  feel  that  was  a  valid  criticism  or  did  the 
economics,  as  you  mentioned,  play  a  major  factor? 
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Ryerson:  Well,  no,  I  don't  think  it  was  a  valid  criticism.  It  was  the 
economics  of  the  project  that  would  decide  its  success.  The 
water  problem  was  serious,  but  that  wasn't  the  most  serious 
problem.  There  were  too  many  people  in  too  small  an  area.  You 
couldn't  settle  that  many  people  on  that  kind  of  land  and  make  it 
pay.  They  were  bound  to  have  to  be  subsidized,  and  that's  what's 
happened,  particularly  on  some  of  this  dry  country.  You  couldn't 
put  two  hundred  people  on  a  piece  of  ground  that  would  only  support 
a  hundred.  It's  pretty  skimpy  living  even  though  they  were  willing 
to  tolerate  hardships. 

The  head  of  the  girl's  school  that  I  think  I've  mentioned 
to  you  was  a  very  talented  Jewish  woman  educator.  She  said, 

"These  girls  feel  they've  got  to  conquer  this  land  physically. 

They  are  doing  it  with  their  own  physical  bodies,  breaking  rocks 
with  sledge  hammers  to  build  roads  in  the  hot  midday  sun."  I  said, 
"You  can't  build  a  nation  of  healthy  people  if  the  future  mothers 
are  going  to  wear  themselves  out  on  this  kind  of  thing."  She  said, 
"I  know,  but  you  can't  tell  them  anything." 

You  couldn't  help  but  admire  their  determination.  In  some 
ways  it  would  give  you  quite  a  lift  to  see  an  idealistic  dedicated 
group  go  all  out  for  something  they  believed  in  and  have  a  good 
time  doing  it. 

Larkey:  They  were  a  happy  people,  then? 

Ryerson:  They  were,  generally,  yes.  They  worked  awfully  hard,  but  they  had 
their  own  entertainment.  In  these  kubutzes  they  sang,  danced  and 
had  fun  together.  They  saw  their  children  at  night  and  morning 
for  a  short  time,  and  the  little  ones  were  under  very  good  pro¬ 
fessional  care  all  day  long.  The  children  were  the  best  product 
out  there  (laughter) ! 

There  were  fundamental  differences  within  the  groups,  like 
the  difference  between  our  Baptist  groups  who  take  their  scriptures 
literally.  I  think  that  I  told  you  about  the  secretary  of  the  Zion¬ 
ist  executive — a  tall,  six  foot,  blond  English  Jew — a  great  guy. 

He  was  laughing  about  the  problems  over  there  and  he  said  that  if 
what  the  Jews  claimed  were  true,  that  if  they  were  the  Chosen  People 
and  Palestine  was  the  Promised  Land,  then  of  all  places,  why  did 
God  choose  Palestine?  Palestine  was  primarily  a  rock  pile.  And 
then,  if  you're  going  to  have  a  Chosen  People,  of  all  the  people 
to  pick,  why  the  Jews,  with  so  many  different  beliefs?  And  then,  if 
they're  going  to  have  a  language  of  their  own,  of  all  the  languages 
in  the  world,  why  would  the  Almighty  choose  Hebrew?  (Laughter.)  And 
yet,  there  is  some  uniting  thread.  It  isn't  religion,  because  they 
have  wide  differences  of  belief,  just  as  different  as  anything  we 
have. 
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Ryerson:  Racially,  Jews  differed  too.  At  that  time,  they  were  be¬ 

ginning  to  open  up  the  country  and  invite  immigration.  This 
was  to  be  the  one  country  where  a  Jew  from  any  part  of  the  world 
could  come,  but  even  so,  they  had  some  discrimination.  Some  of  the 
Jews  came  from  Yemen,  right  off  the  desert.  They're  dark,  black, 
and  round-headed.  They  are  not  this  Syrian  Bedouin  type  from  up 
north.  They're  very  primitive  people,  and,  I  tell  you,  they 
weren't  too  welcome.  The  Zionists  didn't  know  what  to  do  about 
them  (laughter) . 

Then  on  the  other  hand,  they  were  encouraging  American  and 
British  Jews  to  immigrate.  The  New  York  Times  had  a  correspondent 
out  there  that  summer  and  we  spent  quite  a  bit  of  time  with  him. 

He  was  much  interested  in  our  survey.  When  we  were  in  Jerusalem 
we  used  to  go  to  a  tea  garden  that  was  in  the  shadow  of  one  of  the 
north  walls,  sit  down  under  grape  vines  and  drink  our  tea  and  chew 
the  rag.  He  said,  "You  are  getting  a  lot  of  information,  but  there 
are  some  things  that  you  won't  be  able  to  understand  because  you 
are  not  a  Jew.  Frankly,  you  have  to  admit  that  at  home  (he  meant 
in  the  States,  because  he  was  from  New  York)  there  are  resorts, 
restaurants  and  other  places  where  Jews  are  not  welcome.  I'd  never 
leave  America  to  live  over  here.  Nevertheless,  if  you  are  a  Jew  in 
any  part  of  the  world,  and  are  discriminated  against,  there  is  still 
one  place  in  the  world  where  you  can  go  and  hold  up  your  head  as  a 
Jew.  That  means  a  lot  to  me.  In  other  words,  I  don't  believe  this 
is  the  physical  home  for  the  Jewish  people,  but  it  is  the  spiritual 
home  and  it  can  be  and  will  always  be." 

Then  there  was  an  American  college  girl — I  think  she  was  a 
graduate  of  Vassar — working  in  one  of  the  kibutzes.  Frank  got  to 
know  her  pretty  well  because  he  was  making  a  fairly  detailed  study 
of  that  kibutz.  He  asked  her  one  day:  "What  about  this  as  a  way 
of  life?  Do  you  think  it  could  be  a  permanent  thing  that  you  could 
believe  in?"  "Well,"  she  said,  "it  is  all  right  while  you  are 
single.  It  is  a  stimulating  experience  and  I  feel  the  work  is 
worthwhile,  but  if  you  want  to  settle  down  and  have  a  family  of 
your  own,  this  isn't  the  place.  I  wouldn't  want  it  for  a  lifetime. 
But  it  is  great  for  young  people  who  can  take  part  in  building  a 
nation,  and  the  idealistic  element  in  it,  where  everybody  pitches 
in  is  good. " 

Larkey:  Did  the  members  of  your  survey  commission  take  their  wives  along? 

Were  they  included? 

Ryerson:  Mrs.  Adams  didn't  go,  but  Emma  and  Mrs.  Strahorn  were  with  us. 

Larkey:  Where  was  Dr.  [Cyril  Q]  Henriques  from?  His  name  appears  in  the 

commission  report. 
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Ryerson: 

Larkey : 

Ryerson: 


Ryerson: 


Larkey : 
Ryerson: 


Henriques  was  from  Spain.  He  wasn’t  a  member  of  the  commission, 
as  I  remember  it,  but  was  one  of  the  technical  experts  assigned 
to  the  commission.  He  was  especially  helpful  to  Frank,  an  aw¬ 
fully  nice  chap. 

He  wrote  up  the  report  on  irrigation  and  water  supply.  Then,  Sir 
John  Campbell  wrote  one  on  the  Jewish  settlements.  Was  he  a 
Britisher? 

Yes,  but  he  wrote  that  separately.  He  wasn’t  a  part  of  our  survey. 


Governor  Roach’s  Inspection  of  Earthquake  Damage 


I  had  some  memorable  experiences  with  Sir  Keith  Roach,  who  was 
governor  of  the  Jerusalem  district  when  I  was  there  in  '27.  He'd 
invited  me  to  go  with  him  on  a  tour  of  villages  in  his  district 
which  had  been  heavily  damaged  by  the  earthquake.  The  area  in¬ 
cluded  Arabs,  Christians,  Jews  and  mixtures  of  those,  plus  some 
English. 

He  was  making  a  tour  where  he'd  listen  to  complaints,  and  the 
pettiness  was  appalling.  There  were  more  scraps  in  some  of  the 
Christian  sections,  between  the  Christians  and  the  Greek  Catholics, 
than  between  the  Christians  and  Arabs. 

Did  the  earthquake  occur  while  you  were  over  there? 

Yes,  but  I  missed  it  because  I  was  in  the  Judean  hills  visiting 
some  apricot  orchards.  That  afternoon  we  were  having  tea  at  a 
Jewish  fruit  grower’s  home  when  one  of  his  workmen  said  there  had 
been  reports  of  landslides  on  the  railroad  that  afternoon, and 
later  we  found  that  about  seven  hundred  people  were  killed  in  the 
earthquake. 

As  we  went  back  to  Jerusalem  the  people  we  saw  along  the  way 
seemed  excited  and  yelled  at  us.  We  couldn’t  figure  why,  but  we 
weren’t  stopping  as  we  were  in  a  hurry.  When  we  arrived  at  our 
pension,  many  very  excited  people  were  out  in  the  open  square.  Emma 
who  was  on  the  second  floor  balcony  watching  the  crowd  below,  said, 
"Well,  what  did  you  think  of  the  earthquake?" 

I  said,  "What  earthquake?"  I  didn’t  know  that  around  the  corner 
was  the  crew  with  ropes,  shovels  and  picks  cleaning  up  the  mess.  If 
I  hadn’t  gotten  back  by  six  o’clock,  the  Zionists  were  going  to 
Jericho  to  find  my  body.  There  was  a  hotel  there,  where  some  of  them 
assumed  I  would  have  had  lunch.  It  had  completely  collapsed  and  al¬ 
most  everybody  in  it  was  killed. 
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Ryerson: 


Larkey : 

Ryerson: 
Larkey : 
Ryerson: 

Larkey : 

Ryerson: 

Larkey: 

Ryerson: 


Emma  wasn  t  worried  when  the  word  came  that  some  people  had 
been  killed  in  that  hotel  for  I  had  told  her  that  I  was  not  stop— 
PlnS  for  lunch  in  Jericho  and  that  I  would  stop  at  the  office  and 
pick  up  any  messages  and  go  on  to  Hebron.  But  the  Zionists  had 
stationed  someone  around  Emma  all  afternoon  so  that  they  could  say 
to  anyone  coming  there,  "Don't  tell  her  what  has  happened  in  Jericho 
u*ifll  we  get  word  about  Knowles,"  which  was  a  very  thoughtful  thing 
for  them  to  do. 

Emma  usually  took  a  nap  after  lunch.  She  had  just  gotten  up 
and  had  gone  into  the  living  room  where  a  New  York  girl  on  crutches 
was  sitting  listening  to  a  talented  Britisher  playing  the  piano, 
when  the  whole  building  began  to  sway  and  the  ceiling  began  to  fall 
apart.  Everybody  started  clearing  out.  Emma  stayed  to  help  this 
8lrl»  but  she  beat  her  down  the  four  flights  of  stairs,  crutches 
or  no  crutches. 


When  Emma  went  back  up  to  our  room,  there  was  a  piece  of  con¬ 
crete  weighing  about  a  hundred  pounds  that  had  fallen  onto  the 
bed,  so  she  missed  being  killed  by  about  five  minutes. 

We  went  to  the  Mount  of  Olives  by  the  old  city  that  night. 
Everybody  was  out  of  their  houses  for  they  were  afraid  the  earthquake 
would  recur.  There  was  a  weird  atmosphere,  with  the  full  moon  and 
the  air  filled  with  the  moaning  for  the  dead  and  maimed. 

Once  your  investigations  were  concluded  did  you  and  Mrs.  Ryerson  sail 
home  with  the  others  on  the  ship? 

Yes.  The  Dollar  Line  had  round-the-world  service  at  that  time. 

What  ship  did  you  come  back  on? 

1  think  it  was  the  President  Monroe .  We  got  on  at  Alexandria, 
stopped  at  Naples,  Genoa,  and  Nice,  and  landed  at  Boston. 

I  noticed  the  report  was  published  in  Boston.1  Is  this  where  the 
Zionists  had  their  headquarters? 

Probably  they  got  printing  cheaper  there  than  somewhere  else.  The 
Zionist  office  was  in  New  York. 

There  are  a  number  of  photographs  in  your  section  of  the  report. 

Did  you  take  those  yourself? 

Yes,  I  took  those. 


Elwood  Mead,  Chairman,  Report  of  the  Experts  Submitted  to  the  Joint 
Palestine  Survey  Commission  (Boston,  October,  1928). 
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Larkey : 

Ryerson: 


Larkey : 
Ryerson: 


IX  USDA  PLANT  INTRODUCTION,  1928-1933 


Return  to  USA,  A  New  Career 


When  you  got  back  to  the  States  did  you  return  to  Haiti  for 
awhile? 

I  had  practically  completed  arrangements  to  come  to  Stanford  for 
the  spring  quarter.  I  decided  I  was  going  to  go  to  graduate 
school.  After  all,  the  Palestine  job  had  paid  very  well  and 
Frank  Adams  urged  me  to  go.  He  had  been  a  classmate  of  Herbert 
Hoover,  in  one  of  the  first  classes  at  Stanford,  and  also  knew 
Dr.  Pearce,  chairman  of  the  botany  department,  a  plant  physiolo¬ 
gist,  well. 

Frank  talked  my  situation  over  with  Pearce  and  they  figured 
that  since  Stanford  was  on  a  quarter  system,  I  could  complete 
everything  with  the  possible  exception  of  a  thesis  (depending  on 
what  topic  I  chose)  in  four  quarters.  I  figured  I  would  never 
have  a  better  chance  than  that  to  get  my  Ph.D.  degree. 

You  already  had  your  master’s. 

Yes,  but  first  we  went  to  the  Mayo  Clinic  at  Rochester,  Minnesota 
because  Emma’s  arthritis  was  increasing  fairly  rapidly.  One  thing 
was  certain:  I  was  going  to  have  to  get  a  job  that  would  pay  more 
than  a  government  one  because  we  were  just  going  to  have  to  face 
the  fact  she  would  be  in  a  wheelchair  if  her  arthritis  became  worse. 

We  were  at  the  Mayo  Clinic  for  three  weeks.  I  think  it  was 
the  most  inexpensive  hospital  experience  that  we  have  ever  had,  for 
they  were  very  reasonable.  They  never  asked  about  our  financial 
circumstances,  but  they  knew  I  was  in  government  work.  Their 
treatments  helped  her  arthritis  very  much. 

I  edited  the  Palestine  report  while  I  was  there.  The  plan 
was  for  me  to  go  back  to  Haiti  for  three  months  and  then,  in 
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Ryerson:  March,  go  to  Stanford.  I  stayed  at  the  clinic  with  Emma  until  she 

was  out  of  the  woods.  Then  I  went  back  to  Washington,  and  she  spent 
the  winter  with  her  folks  in  Pasadena. 

It  was  the  day  before  I  left  Washington  to  return  to  Haiti 
that  I  was  offered  the  job  of  taking  over  plant  introduction,  the 
USDA’s  Office  of  Foreign  Seed  and  Plant  Introduction. 

Larkey:  Who  offered  you  that  position? 

Ryerson:  Dr.  [Beverly  Thomas]  Galloway,  the  first  chief  of  the  Bureau  of 

Plant  Industry.  (He  succeeded  Liberty  Hyde  Bailey  at  Cornell  when 
Bailey  retired  in  1915.  I  think  it  was  a  mistake  for  Galloway  to 
have  gone  to  Cornell  because  it  ’s  very  different  running  a  College 
of  Agriculture  on  a  big  university  campus,  and  running  a  bureau  in 
Washington.  Galloway  came  back  to  the  USDA  [in  1916]  and  took  a 
desk  job  in  the  Office  of  Plant  Introduction,  for  that’s  what  he 
liked. ) 

Well,  when  the  job  offer  came  up,  I  told  Galloway,  !,No,  I  don’t 
even  want  to  consider  it.  I  want  to  finish  my  doctor’s  degree  at 
Stanford  in  plant  physiology.”  I  wanted  to  stick  strictly  to  teach¬ 
ing  and  setting  up  the  experimental  work  in  Haiti,  and  not  get  back 
into  administrative  work. 

Larkey:  What  influenced  your  decision  to  forego  getting  your  doctorate? 

Ryerson:  I  was  assured  of  the  opportunity  to  do  plant  exploring  work  myself 

since  the  unit  was  small  and  the  administrative  load  not  too  heavy. 
Nevertheless,  I  do  not  regret  the  decision.  The  years  since  have 
been  exciting  and  challenging  and  I  did  get  to  do  some  plant  ex¬ 
ploring.  I  also  organized  and  directed  a  number  of  expeditions  in 
several  parts  of  the  world. 

Larkey:  You’ve  mentioned  that  you  set  some  terms  when  you  were  offered  the 

USDA  job,  but  you  didn’t  specify  what  those  were. 

Ryerson:  Salary  went  last,  but  first  was  that  I  would  be  head  of  the  office 

and  would  run  it — that  I  would  not  be  another  acting  head,  which 
was  what  they  really  had  had.  I  know  Fairchild  kind  of  hoped  that 
I  might  continue  as  acting  chief.  He  had  always  been  head  of  the 
office,  but  it  was  almost  a  joke  around  the  department  for  he  was 
never  there.  There  was  always  somebody  "acting."  Roland  McKee 
was  acting  chief  when  I  came  up  and  took  over,  and  Wilson  Popenoe 
had  been  acting  several  times  between  his  expeditions.  A.  J.  Pieters, 
head  of  the  Forage  Crop  Office,  and  0.  F.  Cook  also  had  at  different 
times  been  acting  chiefs. 
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Ryerson:  See,  Fairchild  was  always  leaving  someone  acting-in-charge,  which 
meant  that  the  office  suffered  because  whoever  was  acting-in¬ 
charge  couldn't  act  with  full  authority.  If  someone  wanted  a 
question  answered,  or  if  they  didn't  like  a  decision,  they  would 
try  to  get  hold  of  Fairchild,  or  had  to  wait  until  he  showed  up. 

You  can't  run  an  office  like  that  forever. 

As  I've  said,  when  I  went  to  New  York  after  talking  with 
Galloway,  I  still  didn't  want  to  accept  the  offer.  I  figured  I 
had  set  up  conditions  that  they  wouldn't  accept.  I  wrote  them  in 
New  York,  setting  them  down,  and  mailed  the  letter.  The  next  day 
I  went  back  to  Haiti.  I  had  only  been  there  a  few  days  when  I 
got  a  cable  saying  that  the  conditions  were  accepted  and  for  me  to 
report  for  duty  as  early  as  possible. 

Well,  I  consulted  Dr.  [R.  H.]  Forbes,  who  had  been  director  of 
the  experiment  station  in  Arizona,  but  had  gone  out  in  the  purge, 
along  with  Dr.  Freeman  and  Vinson.  Dr.  Forbes  was  a  great  tropical 
man.  He  was  like  Wilson  Popenoe  and  C.  F.  Baker  at  Pomona.  The 
tropics  had  never  slowed  him  down  at  all.  He  had  been  out  in  the 
Cameroons,  had  worked  on  cotton  in  Egypt,  and  he  had  done  some  of 
the  first  work  on  dates.  But,  life  and  work  were  dead  serious  with 
him.  He  had  absolutely  no  sense  of  humor.  He  took  over  my  work 
during  the  time  I  was  in  Palestine.  When  the  cable  came  through 
offering  me  the  job,  I  showed  it  to  Dr.  Freeman,  and  he  was  very 
excited  about  it.  He  said,  "You  must  accept  that.  To  be  the 
successor  to  David  Fairchild — that  is  some  recognition.  Don't 
you  turn  it  down." 

But  when  Dr.  Forbes  heard  it,  gee,  he  took  a  dim  view  of  it. 

He  had  been  waiting  all  summer  for  me  to  get  back,  and  he  didn't 
think  I  should  consider  it  at  all.  But  my  boss  said,  "You  get 
right  down  to  that  cable  office  and  wire  your  acceptance.  That's 
something  you  must  do." 

Well,  I  thought  it  over  a  day  or  two  and  decided  to  do  it. 


Recollections  of  David  Fairchild  and  Early  Plant  Explorers 


Larkey:  Did  your  acceptance  mean  that  Dr.  Fairchild  was  asked  to  step 

down? 

Ryerson:  Yes,  he  was  to  step  down  as  chief  of  the  office.  He  would  still 
be  senior  horticulturalist  and  specialist.  He  agreed  to  that  and 
was  very  nice,  even  giving  me  a  luncheon  at  the  Cosmos  Club.  The 
bite  came  during  the  Great  Depression  when  salaries  were  cut  and 
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Ryerson:  jobs  were  dropped.  Of  course,  a  number  of  the  Congressmen  knew 
that  Fairchild  spent  his  winters  in  Florida  and  his  summers  in 
Nova  Scotia  or  off  on  occasional  trips. 

Larkey:  He  was  too  much  a  public  figure  for  them  not  to  know. 

Ryerson.  And  he  was  moving  in  the  well-to-do  class  and  drawing  a  good 

salary.  He  wasn’t  putting  in  full-time  and  there  were  questions 
raised  about  this.  The  chief  of  the  bureau.  Dr.  Taylor,  didn’t 
controversy ,  but  was  worried  and  discussed  with  me  what  we 
should  do  about  it.  He  was  a  good  friend  of  Fairchild,  and  he 
wanted  me  to  do  something.  We  didn’t  want  Congress  to  question 
Dr.  Fairchild  s  salary  not  when  it  involved  someone  as  prominent 
and  well-to-do  as  he  was.  At  times,  Fairchild  would  speak  about 
being  hard  up,  but  his  wife  was  the  daughter  of  Alexander  Graham 
Bell.  There  was  money  there— not  the  untold  millions  that  many 
people  thought,  but  he  was  suffering  no  pain  at  the  moment.  I 
told  Doctor  Taylor  that  I  could  justify  a  half-time  salary  for 
Fairchild.  He  was  working  at  Chapman  Field  (Coconut  Grove),  the 
plant  introduction  garden  which  was  right  next  to  where  the  Fair¬ 
child’s  lived  in  South  Miami.  He  had  contacts  all  over  the  world 
with  top  plant  people.  After  all,’  I  said,  ’’Some  of  us  are  known 
in  particular  locations,  but  his  name  is  known  around  the  world 
and  he  has  popularized  plant  exploring,  so  for  that  reason  alone  I 
can  justify  half  salary  before  a  congressional  committee."  My 
saying  that  took  the  burden  off  the  chief.  "Well,"  he  said,  "see 
what  you  can  do." 

I  said,  "I  don’t  think  he’ll  enjoy  it  too  much,  but  it’s 
better  for  him  than  to  have  it  come  out  in  the  Congressional 
Record  that  during  a  depression  that  the  son-in-law  of  Alexander 
Graham  Bell  is  still  on  top  salary  with  a  winter  home  in 
Florida. " 

Larkey:  Neither  he  nor  the  Department  needed  that  kind  of  publicity. 

Ryerson:  No.  So,  I  talked  to  Fairchild  about  it,  and  he  bucked  it.  It 

hurt  his  pride  no  end.  He  thought  that  he  should  have  full  salary 
for  all  the  things  he  had  done  in  the  past.  But  the  point  was, 
he  wasn’t  being  paid  in  the  present  for  what  he  had  done  in  the 

past.  He  had  built  the  Office  of  Plant  Introduction,  which  was  a 

great  contribution. 

Larkey:  But  there  was  an  acute  financial  situation  at  that  time. 

Ryerson:  There  were  no  new  jobs  and  budgets  were  being  cut  so  we  all  had  to 

take  a  cut  in  salary  of  20  percent. 
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Ryerson.  I  went  to  Florida,  ostensibly  to  visit  the  introduction  garden, 

but  mainly  to  talk  to  Mrs.  [Marion]  Fairchild.  Youfd  never  know 
that  she  was  the  daughter  of  Alexander  Graham  Bell  as  she  was  very 
self-effacing.  We  had  a  very  pleasant  relationship.  She  was  a 
little  older  than  I,  of  course,  so  she  was  always  the  "grande 
soeur,  the  big  sister,  and  I  was  her  T,petit  frere,11  We  always 
signed  ourselves  that  way  in  our  courrespondence.  Of  course,  she 
was  close  to  Wilson  Popenoe,  who  was  almost  like  a  son  to  them. 

Later  on,  she  was  very  close  to  Edith  [Popenoe  Ryerson]  and  Wilson’s 
children. 

I  told  her  I  really  had  a  tough  one  since  Congress  was  looking 
over  the  top  salaries,  and  that  Dr.  Taylor  and  I  were  worried  that 
it  might  reach  the  papers  that  Dr.  Fairchild  was  drawing  a  top 
salary  and  working  only  part-time  for  the  bureau.  I  said,  "We 
all  know  he  works  with  plants  here  and  has  contacts  all  over  the 
world  and  those  are  important  contributions  to  the  bureau,  but  in 
times  like  these,  when  people  are  being  dropped  and  salaries  are 
being  cut,  we  can’t  justify  a  full  salary  for  him  but  we  can  justify 
a  half-time  salary.11 

She  understood  the  problem  and  saw  that  it  was  the  only  thing 
to  do.  And,  of  course,  she  handled  it  with  him.  She  was  a  great 
lady  and  a  warm,  very  understanding  person. 

Larkey:  Was  the  general  atmosphere  of  life  in  Washington,  D.C.  very  friendly 

and  relaxed  at  this  time,  or  was  there  a  great  deal  of  protocol? 

Ryerson:  Well,  of  course,  the  depression  was  on.  That  was  hitting  everybody 
and  was  very  unsettling.  Then  there  was  the  Bonus  March,  a  tragic 
thing. 

Larkey:  Were  you  in  Washington  when  that  occurred? 

Ryerson:  Yes.  They  were  demolishing  some  of  the  older  buildings  around  the 
Capitol.  The  marchers  were  on  Sixth  Street,  not  far  from  the 
Capitol  and  just  one  block  off  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  The  Archives 
Building  is  now  where  the  old  brick  market  used  to  be.  This  big 
building  was  an  older  one  and  partially  torn  down.  That  was  where 
the  Bonus  Marchers  gathered  when  they  were  ousted  by  [Douglas] 
MacArthur,  acting  under  orders  of  President  Hoover.  MacArthur 
led  the  troops  that  took  them  out  of  Washington.  When  the  veterans 
marched  on  the  Capitol,  they  completely  filled  the  avenue.  Some 
were  pushing  baby  buggies,  some  had  placards,  but  there  was  almost 
utter  silence  and  no  demonstrations. 

We  were  in  temporary  war  buildings  at  that  time,  and  the 
windows  were  at  ground  level  and  open  in  that  hot  weather.  The 
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Ryerson: 

Larkey : 

Ryerson: 


Larkey : 
Ryerson: 


marchers  would  stick  their  heads  in  the  window  right  next  to  a 
secretary,  asking  for  money,  frightening  her,  and  worrying  the 
daylights  out  of  us.  The  government  finally  provided  transporta¬ 
tion  for  them  to  get  out  of  town.  It  was  a  rough  time. 

Why  don’t  we  go  back  to  the  time  you  were  newly  appointed  to  succeed 
David  Fairchild  in  the  Office  of  Plant  Introduction.  What  was  your 
evaluation  of  the  job  then? 

Well,  it  was  the  end  of  an  era,  for  one  thing,  because  Fairchild 
had  been  the  first  and  only  head  and  had  developed  the  Office  of 
Foreign  Seed  and  Plant  Introduction,  as  it  was  first  called — SPI 
they  abbreviated  it. 

When  Fairchild  graduated  from  college,  he  got  a  fellowship  at 
the  marine  biology  station  at  Naples.  Walter  Swingle,  who  had 
been  in  college  with  Fairchild  at  Kansas  (Fairchild’s  father  was 
president  of  Kansas  State  when  they  were  students) ,  was  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  chap,  and  it  was  largely  his  idea  that  a  separate  Office 
of  Plant  Introduction  be  set  up.  He  told  Fairchild  he  ought  to 
take  over  this  office  that  was  being  created  and  give  up  zoology. 
Swingle  was  one  of  the  outstanding  rugged  individualists;  he  gave 

headaches  when  I  became  chief  of  the  bureau,  and  yet  he  was 
productive  of  many  good  ideas. 

Was  he  a  plant  explorer,  or  did  he  take  a  position  in  the  USDA? 

He  was  a  plant  explorer  in  the  USDA,  and  since  he  was  single  he 
was  able  to  travel.  He  was  interested  in  citrus  and  in  dates. 

He  was  not  in  SPI,  but  in  the  Office  of  Horticulture. 

So,  then  this  other  friend  of  Fairchild’s,  Barbour  Lathrop,  who 
was  interested  in  science,  and  who  had  traveled  a  great  deal  and  knew 
many  top  officials  all  over  the  world,  said  to  him,  ’’Well,  if  this 
is  what  you  want  to  do,  since  you  don’t  know  much  about  plant  ex¬ 
ploring  and  you  don’t  know  the  great  botanic  gardens  and  the  men 
who  run  them,  if  the  USDA  will  pay  your  salary,  I’ll  pay  your  ex¬ 
penses  and  we’ll  take  a  trip,  visit  the  principal  botanic  gardens 
of  the  world,  and  meet  the  people  who  head  them.  We  can  also  bring 
back  plants.”  They  were  gone  about  two  years  and  it  was  a  great 
experience. 

Then,  back  in  Washington,  Fairchild  had  a  very  good  start 
among  officialdom  as  the  son-in-law  of  Alexander  Graham  Bell. 

As  I’ve  mentioned,  in  those  days  Bell’s  home  was  near  what  a 
European  salon  would  be — an  intellectual  center  with  leading 
politicians,  scientists  and  writers  congregating  in  his  home. 

Young  Fairchild  met  all  these  people. 
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Ryerson: 

Also,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  was  fairly  small  and  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  was  just  getting  under  way,  so  both  his 
contacts  and  worldwide  travel  helped  him  develop  the  Office  of 

Seed  and  Plant  Introduction. 

Later  on,  after  World  War  I,  Allison  Armour  converted  a  small 
Swedish  yacht  (something  between  a  yacht  and  a  small  cargo  ship) 
into  a  laboratory  ship,  and  took  Fairchild  and  some  navy  men  on 
expeditions. 

Larkey : 

Were  you  ever  aboard  that  ship? 

Ryerson: 

I  was  aboard  the  ship  when  it  was  in  Washington.  I  was  asked  to 
go  on  one  trip  but  it  was  the  summer  that  I  planned  to  go  to  Spain 
with  [Harvey  L.]  Westover  for  three  months,  and  later  to  join  Bioletti 
in  Africa  to  collect  grapes. 

Larkey : 

That  was  about  1930? 

Ryerson: 

Yes.  That  was  1930,  and  I  couldn’t  cancel  my  trip.  That  was  the 
summer  we  had  nine  USDA  expeditions — the  most  that  were  ever  out  at 
any  one  time. 

When  it  came  to  plant  exploring,  Fairchild’s  world  tour  of 
botanic  gardens  was  luxury  first  class,  never  rough  and  tumble. 

Larkey : 

He  wasn’t  beating  the  bushes  in  the  back  country  (laughter)! 

Ryerson: 

No,  he  wasn’t  doing  the  Frank  Meyer  or  the  Wilson  Popenoe  or  Joe 

Rock  type  of  exploring.  But  nevertheless,  at  that  time,  his  con¬ 
tacts,  the  observations  he  made,  and  the  plants  and  materials  he 
sent  back  were  of  great  value. 

Frank  Meyer  Expeditions,  1905-1918 

Larkey : 

Frank  Meyer  seems  to  be  one  of  the  better  known  of  the  early  plant 
explorers. 

Ryerson: 

His  first  expedition  was  in  1905  and  his  last  one  was  in  1918. 

Now,  from  1905  to  ’08  he  was  in  China,  Siberia,  Russia,  Japan  and 
Turkestan. 

Larkey : 

Was  information  gained  on  these  earlier  expeditions  used  for 
secondary  expeditions,  or  did  later  explorers  go  back  through  the 
same  areas? 
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Ryerson: 

We  usually  went  to  different  areas.  Meyer,  of  course,  did  what 
was  classified  as  general  collecting  in  those  days,  but  he  knew 
the  areas  well  and  he  collected  a  wide  variety  of  plants. 

Larkey : 

You  mentioned  that  he  had  walked  great  distances. 

Ryerson: 

On  one  trip  he  walked  about  ten  thousand  miles,  from  Chinese 
Turkestan  across  to  Peking. 

Larkey : 

There  was  no  railroad  at  that  time? 

Ryerson: 

No,  there  isn’t  today,  except  for  the  Trans-Siberian,  built  by  the 
Russians  and  others.  He  could  have  ridden — for  he  had  wagons  and 
ox  teams,  but  he  liked  to  walk. 

Meyer  had  worked  in  a  greenhouse  with  [Hugo]  DeVries,  a 
geneticist,  in  Holland.  He’d  come  over  to  this  country  to  see 
Fairchild,  with  a  letter  of  introduction  from  DeVries.  (Fairchild 
had  met  DeVries  on  that  first  trip  with  Barbour  Lathrop.)  Since 
Fairchild  was  out  of  town,  Meyer  decided  to  walk  to  Mount  Vernon 
and  slept  in  a  haystack  on  the  way. 

Larkey : 

Not  many  people  will  do  that  today! 

Ryerson: 

No,  and  you  run  them  off  your  place  if  they  do  (laughter)! 

But  he  was  an  odd  one.  Fairchild  got  after  him  when  he  came  back 
from  his  first  expedition  because  he  was  a  bit  of  a  poser  and  he'd 
let  his  fingernails  grow  long,  like  a  Chinese  Mandarin’s.  Meyer 
was  just  an  odd  duck.  He  didn’t  like  to  sit  in  a  chair;  he’d  sit 
on  the  floor  or  lay  down  on  his  stomach  when  he  was  talking  with 
people.  I  wouldn’t  have  wanted  to  have  been  on  an  expedition  where 
he  had  any  authority  over  me,  because  I’d  have  been  tempted  to  murder 
him  at  times  (laughter). 

But  it  takes  that  kind.  He  had  a  keen  eye  for  plants  and  he 
could  rough  it.  He  could  go  into  any  Mongolian  hut  and  be  at 
home.  Somehow  or  other  he’d  pick  up  enough  of  the  dialect  to 
make  himself  understood. 

Larkey : 

Language  must  have  been  the  most  critical  problem  in  some  of  these 
areas  that  were  so  remote. 

Ryerson: 

Yes,  because  they  speak  so  many  different  dialects. 

Larkey : 

Weren’t  there  some  subsequent  USDA  plant  explorers  collecting  in 
these  Asian  countries? 

Ryerson: 

Yes.  You  see,  [P.  H. ]  Dorsett  and  his  son,  John,  were  up  in  the 
coastal  area  of  northeastern  China  in  ’23  -  ’24. 
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Larkey : 

Is  that  the  area  that  Meyer  had  also  visited? 

Ryerson: 

Yes,  he  had  also  been  there.  He  introduced  so  many  things.  .  .  . 

Larkey: 

The  Meyer  lemon,  for  example. 

Ryerson: 

And  the  Chinese  elm,  the  Chinese  holly  and  crested  wheat  grass, 
which  is  such  an  important  forage  crop  in  Montana  and  other  mountain 
states.  He  also  brought  in  the  Meyer  juniper,  which  every  nursery 
carries  in  one  form  or  another,  the  Chinese  persimmon,  the  white 
bark  pine,  and  many  other  plants. 

Larkey: 

How  long  was  he  in  the  service? 

Ryerson: 

I  think  twelve  or  fifteen  years.  I  never  met  him.  He  died  right 
after  World  War  I. 

Larkey: 

In  China,  didn’t  he? 

Ryerson: 

He  was  in  China  and  actually  committed  suicide.  He  was  in  sight 
of  some  of  the  mountains  he  wanted  to  get  to  but  the  Russians 
wouldn’t  let  him  go  there. 

Larkey : 

Where  was  this? 

Ryerson: 

This  was  in  Manchuria — up  in  the  interior  of  China.  Actually, 
he  was  pretty  well  down  the  Yangtze  River  on  his  way  out  when  they 
found  his  cabin  empty,  and  then  his  body  was  found.  The  consul 
buried  him  over  there. 

Larkey : 

Was  it  established  that  he  did  commit  suicide? 

Ryerson: 

As  much  as  it  could  be.  He  didn’t  leave  any  note,  but  his  letters 
at  that  time  indicated  that  his  mind  was  slipping,  and  that  he  was 
blue  and  discouraged  with  the  world  and  with  himself. 

I  didn’t  get  the  letters  that  he  wrote  to  Pieters,  who  was  an 
old  friend  of  his.  I  didn’t  know  about  their  friendship  when  I  was 
getting  the  other  Meyer  letters  together,  although  I  circulated  the 
bureau  requesting  anyone  who  had  letters  from  Meyer  related  to  the 
plants  he  had  explored  to  turn  them  in.  I  wanted  to  get  the  entire 
collection  bound  and  then  copies  would  be  made  available.  But 

Pieters  said,  "Of  course,  we’ll  turn  over  all  the  official  letters 
we  have  in  the  file,  but  I  have  a  rather  remarkable  collection  of 
personal  letters  which  I  am  keeping.  In  them,  Meyer  goes  off  on 
his  philosophical  bent  and  mystical  ideas  of  a  mixture  of  Chinese 
religions.”  (Meyer  was  a  loner  and  a  queer  one  in  that  way.) 
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Ryerson:  I  never  knew  Pieters'  family.  He  died  after  I  left  Washington 

so  I  wouldn' t  know  whereto  get  that  material  now.  I  would  like  to 
know  because  those  letters  would  be  an  interesting  addition  to 
Meyer's  biographical  material. 

Larkey:  Yes.  But  you  do  have  the  bound  editions  of  these  other  official 

letters  to  the  department? 

Ryerson:  Yes.  I  had  five  copies  made,  and  I  kept  one.  I  said,  "That's  my 
copy  for  my  work  on  this."  I  left  the  other  four  there. 

Recently,  I  said  to  John  [L.]  Creech,  director  of  the  National 
Arboretum,  "You  must  have  gotten  a  set  of  those."  He  said,  "No, 
there's  only  one  set  we  kiow  of  and  that's  in  the  National  Archives." 
I  said,  "There  were  five  made.  I  have  one,  the  poorest  of  the 
copies,  and  the  USDA  library  should  have  one." 

Then  I  was  downstairs  about  a  year  ago  going  through  some  of 
the  boxes  that  were  sent  out  when  I  left  Washington  in  1934,  boxes 
I  had  never  opened,  and  found  an  extra  set  of  those  letters.  So  I 
told  Dr.  Creech  that  he  could  have  that  set.  It  was  the  original 
copy,  which  I'd  thought  was  in  the  department  library.  I  sent  it 
by  insured  mail  to  the  National  Arboretum,  but  they  have  never 
received  it,  so  I'll  probably  give  them  my  set. 
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Larkey:  When  you  first  took  the  USDA  post  in  Washington,  D.C.  ,  was  your 

title  Principal  Horticulturist  in  Charge? 

Ryerson:  I  was  in  charge  of  the  Office  of  Foreign  Seed  and  Plant  Introduction- 

the  old  bulletins  were  all  SPI  bulletins.  Later  we  cut  that  down  to 
Foreign  Plant  Introduction. 

Larkey:  So,  this  would  include  all  cereal  grains? 

Ryerson:  Yes,  grains  and  all  other  plant  material.  My  priority  that  first 
year  was  to  get  acquainted  with  the  federal  and  state  stations  and 
then  to  find  out  how  we  could  be  of  help  to  them.  So,  we  ran  a 
survey  in  which  we  circularized  all  the  state  experiment  stations 
and  the  public  and  private  botanical  gardens  and  arboreta,  asking 
what  their  needs  were  and  in  what  ways  we  could  be  helpful.  The  re¬ 
sponse  was  terrific. 

Larkey:  This  survey  of  the  Office  of  Plant  Introduction  enabled  you  to 

find  out  what  the  various  needs  were.  Weren't  they  different  in 
different  geographic  areas? 
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Ryerson:  Oh  yes,  very.  Some  wanted  plant  introductions  on  forage  crops 

such  as  alfalfa.  Others  wanted  more  prolific  and  resistant  cereal 
crops  and  hardier  wheat  stock.  Scientists  working  in  ornamentals 
needed  shade  trees.  Drought  resistant  grasses  were  needed.  Still 
others  wanted  hardier  varieties  of  fruits  for  the  Northern  Plains 
area.  The  latter  was  one  reason  we  went  up  into  Canada  to  trace 
our  native  grape  to  its  northern  limits.  I ’ll  tell  that  story 
later  for  I  went  on  that  expedition  myself. 

The  core  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  in  the  Fairchild 
era  also  consisted  of  the  Office  of  Irrigated  Agriculture,  the 
Office  of  Dry  Land  Agriculture,  two  cotton  offices,  the  offices  of 
forage  crops  and  of  cereals,  the  Office  of  Botany  and  the  Office 
of  Pomology  and  Soils.  These  offices  were  all  headed  by  the  men  who 
had  started  them  in  the  old  bureau.  Other  oldtimers  in  the  offices 
were  A.  J.  Pieters,  [J.  N. ]  Collins,  [P.  H.]  Dorsett  and  Swingle. 

[T.  F.]  Kearney  was  in  Egyptian  cotton  and  [0.  F. ]  Cook,  botanist, 
was  the  head  of  the  other  cotton  office.  Cook  was  very  individual¬ 
istic  in  his  thinking — much  of  it  good;  sometimes  it  was  way  off. 
Then  [C.  S.]  Scofield  headed  the  Office  of  Irrigated  Agriculture; 
and  [E.  C.]  Chilcott  headed  dry  land  agriculture;  and  Fairchild 
headed  the  Office  of  Foreign  Seed  and  Plant  Introduction.  They 
had  built  up  these  offices  and  they  reflected  very  definitely  their 
strong  personalities  and  abilities.  In  1928,  all  were  around  sixty 
years  of  age. 

In  the  meantime,  a  whole  system  of  land  grant  colleges  had 
developed  and  expanded.  Then  with  World  War  I,  the  whole  extension 
service  had  developed  primarily  as  a  war  activity.  All  of  this 
had  brought  increased  demand  on  our  department,  and  new  people 
were  brought  in.  The  experiment  stations  were  greatly  enlarged  and 
new  technology  was  introduced.  And  yet,  in  the  field  of  plant 
introduction,  the  quarantine  act  had  come  in  and  explorers  were  not 
free  to  bring  in  anything  they  wanted.  Some  plants,  like  citrus, 
could  only  be  brought  in  by  the  USDA  and  held  in  its  own  quarantine. 
There  was  quite  a  bit  of  feeling  in  the  state  stations  and  among 
nurserymen  that  this  system  worked  more  for  the  government  than  for 
the  men  in  industry.  On  the  other  hand,  cereal  specialists  and  most 
USDA  personnel  worked  very  closely  with  their  counterparts  in  the 
state  experiment  stations.  There  were  always  a  few  exceptions,  of 
course,  so  some  programs  diverged  in  that  respect. 

Of  course,  later  on,  when  I  became  chief  of  the  bureau, 

[Rexford  G. ]  Tugwell  backed  me  in  trying  to  coordinate  the  work 
and  develop  a  modern  organization. 
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Soybean  Expedition  to  China,  Japan,  Manchuria,  1929 

Ryerson: 

Our  big  expedition  the  next  year  [1929]  was  the  one  on  soybeans. 

It  had  been  proposed  for  some  time  and  became  the  background  of 
all  soybean  development  that's  come  on  since.  At  the  time  the 
expedition  went  out,  there  were  only  two  or  three  hundred  thousand 
acres  of  soybeans  planted  in  the  U.S.  and  none  in  the  West.  I 
don’t  know  how  many  million  acres  there  are  now.  It's  a  multi¬ 
billion  dollar  industry.  That  development  resulted  from  that 
expedition,  because  we  brought  back  thirty-five  hundred  intro¬ 
ductions  (many  of  them  duplicates,  of  course)  and  shared  them  with 
all  the  state  experiment  stations. 

Larkey : 

Who  was  in  charge  of  that  expedition? 

Ryerson: 

[W.  J.]  Morse  who  was  our  soybean  specialist.  Dorsett,  our  oldest 
explorer,  who  was  still  active,  went  with  him  for  he  knew  the  area. 
He  was  a  generalist,  also  an  excellent  photographer  and  a  great 
collector.  His  son,  John,  who  was  with  him  part  of  that  time, 
took  motion  pictures  on  that  trip.  They  went  to  Manchuria  in  1929, 
and  Morse  was  with  them  on  that  trip.  Then,  I  think,  Dorsett  and 
his  son  went  to  Java  for  a  short  time  to  get  a  few  tropical  species, 
but  the  main  work  was  in  Manchuria,  Japan  and  China. 

Larkey : 

You  say  the  elder  Dorsett  was  the  senior  plant  explorer  at  that 
time? 

Ryerson: 

Yes,  Dorsett  was  on  our  staff  and  had  been  in  the  office  for 
twenty  years  or  so.  Morse  was  in  the  forage  crop  office  and  in 
charge  of  all  the  soybean  work  in  the  federal  government. 

Larkey : 

When  had  the  first  soybeans  been  introduced  into  this  country? 

Ryerson: 

Oh,  I  don’t  know  just  when.  They  go  back,  I  think,  to  the  mission¬ 
aries  or  some  of  the  early  tradesmen.  The  USDA  wasn’t  the  first 
to  bring  them  in.  But  we  were  the  first  to  make  a  systematic  study 
of  the  various  varieties.  In  1929  soybeans  were  used  principally 
as  a  soil  improving  crop  or  as  a  forage  crop.  The  industrial  use 
hadn’t  yet  been  recognized.  Of  course,  varieties  vary  a  great  deal 
in  oil  content.  By  far  the  greatest  use  now  is  industrial,  both 
for  oil  and  for  food.  Our  big  market  for  soybeans  is  Japan. 

Dorsett  and  Morse  sent  over  many  mail  bags  full  of  various 
things  made  from  soybeans,  such  as  bean  curd  and  other  foods.  After 
these  foods  had  been  in  the  mail  bag  on  a  steamer  for  three  weeks 
you  had  to  have  a  gas  mask  when  they  were  opened  (laughter) !  They 
were  sent  with  the  State  Department’s  diplomatic  pouch. 
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Larkey : 

Was  this  the  procedure  for  sending  back  things  that  you  had  found 
in  foreign  countries? 

Ryerson: 

Yes,  the  diplomatic  service  was  very  helpful  about  sending  back 
budwood,  seeds  and  other  introductions  in  the  diplomatic  pouch. 

Larkey : 

How  far  did  they  go  on  that  particular  expedition? 

Ryerson: 

They  got  well  into  the  interior  of  Manchuria  on  that  trip.  It 
was  a  master  stroke,  really,  to  get  out  that  expedition  to  Manchuria 
because  you  couldn’t  repeat  it  now.  Russia  now  has  part  of  that  terri 
tory.  Frank  Meyer  had  been  into  part  of  that  territory  earlier  and  he 
sent  back  some  soybeans,  but  that  wasn’t  his  main  contribution,  as 

I’ve  said. 

Larkey : 

You  never  knew  Frank  Meyer  personally,  but  you  did  know  Drs.  Morse 
and  Dorsett,  I  gather. 

Ryerson: 

Yes.  I  worked  with  both  in  organizing  the  expedition. 

Dorsett  had  a  little  place  adjoining  the  plant  introduction 
garden  at  Glenn  Dale,  Maryland,  which  is  about  twelve  miles  from 
Washington.  I  used  to  spend  quite  a  bit  of  time  with  him  there. 

He  liked  to  cook  and  I  would  often  have  lunch  with  him. 

We’d  discuss  the  old  days  in  the  bureau,  the  various  expedi¬ 
tions,  things  like  that.  He  was  a  very  interesting  person.  His 
son  had  died,  and  he  was  living  with  a  niece  who  was  a  school  teacher. 
He  kept  voluminous  notes  and  he  was  an  excellent  photographer,  so 
the  files  of  the  Office  of  Plant  Introduction  also  have  hundreds  of 
his  photographs  taken  all  over  the  world. 

Larkey: 

Have  these  notes  from  these  early  plant  expeditions  been  preserved 
in  the  archives  in  Washington? 

Ryerson: 

Yes,  or  at  least  they  should  still  be  in  the  plant  introduction 
office.  In  fact,  the  office  used  to  get  out  a  little  publication 
called  Plant  Immigrants  that  Fairchild  started,  but  it  ended  with 
the  depression.  It  went  out  as  a  newsletter  with  some  actual  pic¬ 
tures  of  introductions  and  with  complete  notes  on  where  they  were 
found  and  their  characteristics.  This  was  sent  out  to  the  experi¬ 
ment  stations  and  to  a  limited  number  of  interested  individuals  who 
received  plants  for  trial. 

It  was  an  offset  printing  process,  but  it  was  taken  from  a 
typewriter.  They  came  out  with  very  good  pictures — and  I  have  a 
complete  bound  set  of  those  from  the  start.  A  complete  list  of 
all  the  plant  introductions  and  their  numbers  (because  there  was  an 
accession  number  for  each)  was  published,  I  think,  about  every  year. 
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Larkey : 

Yes,  that  was  the  book  I  was  looking  at,  I  think. 

Ryerson: 

It  listed  where  the  plants  came  from,  who  found  them,  and  something 
about  their  characteristics. 

Larkey : 

In  other  words,  plant  materials  were  brought  back  and  numbered,  then 
placed  in  quarantine  in  these  introduction  gardens  for  a  while 
before  they  were  made  available  to  the  public. 

Ryerson: 

Yes,  an  annual  list  of  things  available  went  out  every  year,  but 
the  inventory  was  just  the  material  that  was  received,  and  didn't 
indicate  where  it  was  to  go.  It  very  often  wasn't  available  at 
the  time  the  inventory  was  printed  because  the  material  was 
quarantined — particularly  things  like  citrus.  There  were  quite 
a  number  of  things  that  couldn't  be  obtained  except  through  the 

USDA  because  they  had  to  be  grown  in  federal  quarantine. 

Larkey: 

What  was  your  relationship  both  to  Dr.  William  A.  Taylor  and  to 

W.  M.  Jardin,  the  secretary  of  agriculture?  Did  you  have  direct 
contact  with  the  secretary  when  you  first  came? 

Ryerson: 

No,  not  when  I  first  came — not  until  the  discussion  of  the  Russian 
expedition  came  up,  which  was  in  '29  right  after  Hoover  was  elected 
in  '28. 

Larkey : 

So,  there  was  a  change  of  administration  almost  immediately  after 
you  had  come  in. 

Ryerson: 

Alfalfa  Expedition  to  Russian  Turkestan,  1929-30 

Almost  immediately.  I  came  into  the  office  in  January  of  '28.  I 
had  been  there  just  about  a  year  when  Hoover  was  inaugurated. 

In  that  time,  of  course,  the  wilt  problem  with  alfalfa  was 
increasing.  I  was  involved  in  that  almost  as  soon  as  I  arrived. 

Of  course,  we  didn't  recognize  Russia  then.  No  one  could  get  into 
Russia  and  the  State  Department  would  have  thrown  a  conniption  fit 
if  they  had  known  we  were  even  talking  about  going  there.  But  we 
found  a  way  to  do  it.  [Nikolai  I.]  Vavilov  offered  to  help  us  if 
Congress  would  provide  the  money,  which  they  did.  We  worked  with 
Vavilov  and  kept  it  very  quiet  until  Secretary  [Arthur  M.]  Hyde 
came  in  as  the  new  secretary  of  agriculture  under  Hoover. 

[Henry  L.]  Stimson  was  to  be  the  new  secretary  of  state,  re¬ 
placing  [Frank  B. ]  Kellogg,  but  he  was  late  in  arriving.  Kellogg 
didn't  deal  with  communists;  you  didn't  dare  discuss  them  in  his 
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Ryerson: 

presence.  He'd  have  done  handsprings  and  looked  under  the  furni¬ 
ture  to  see  where  they  were  hiding! 

With  Hyde,  we  merely  came  in  and  explained  the  situation. 

We  said,  "Congress  has  appropriated  the  money,  so  we  have  the 
money."  Of  course,  Hyde  was  from  Kansas,  and  he  was  catching 
plenty  of  pressure  out  there. 

Larkey : 

The  wilt  in  alfalfa  was  a  serious  problem? 

Ryerson: 

Very  serious  in  the  Midwest.  It  was  becoming  so  here  in  California 
We  had  no  leads  on  solving  it  except  certain  strains  we  had  gotten 
from  Russian  Turkestan  that  did  have  some  resistance.  We  tried  all 
kinds  of  things  to  no  avail. 

So,  they  appropriated  $50,000,  not  for  an  expedition  to 

Russia,  but  for  the  exploration  for  wilt  resistant  alfalfas. 

That  cleared  the  way  to  let  us  go  anywhere.  Then,  when  Hyde 
came  in  we  explained  what  we  planned  to  do  and  told  him  that  we 
had  every  reason  to  believe  that  our  people  would  get  every  coopera¬ 
tion  in  Russia.  I  said,  "We’ve  got  people  willing  and  ready  to  go, 
knowing  that  when  they  cross  that  frontier  we  can’t  raise  a  finger 
to  help  them  if  anything  goes  wrong.  But  we  don’t  think  that  any¬ 
thing  will  go  wrong.  On  the  contrary,  Vavilov  is  very  anxious  to 
do  something  positive  to  return  some  of  the  help  we’ve  given  him." 

Larkey : 

A  Russian  scientist  had  received  cooperation  from  the  USDA? 

Ryerson: 

Oh,  yes,  we  treated  him  like  anybody  else.  We  had  been  working 
with  South  America  and  other  countries  and  this  was  no  different. 

I  said  to  the  State  Department,  "Vavilov’s  not  a  party  member,  and 
that  is  why  he  is  able  to  get  out  of  Russia  and  do  exploring  work 
here.  Previously,  other  Russians  had  even  cooked  the  seed  before 
it  was  sent  when  they  didn’t  want  us  to  get  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
Vavilov  has  brought,  in  person,  live  materials  and  handed  them  to 
me.  That’s  the  kind  of  cooperation  we’re  getting  now  from  him." 

Larkey : 

Had  you  known  Dr.  Vavilov  before  you  took  over  the  office? 

Ryerson: 

No,  not  before.  I  knew  him  by  reputation,  but  had  no  reason  to 
have  contact  with  him  while  I  was  in  Haiti. 

So,  the  secretary  said,  "It  sounds  all  right  to  me.  Give  me 
the  same  data  in  a  short  memo  that  I  can  stick  in  my  pocket  and 
have  handy,  and  when  Mr.  Stimson  returns  from  Manchuria  and  assumes 
his  post  as  the  secretary  of  state,  I’ll  take  it  up  with  him." 

In  those  days,  the  inaugural  was  in  March,  so  we  had  to  wait 
about  a  month.  Stimson  came  back  and  was  sworn  in  as  secretary  of 
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state.  About  a  day  or  two  later,  we  got  a  call  from  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  agriculture  to  come  over. 

He  said,  ’’This  morning,  after  the  cabinet  meeting,  I  took  up 
your  proposition  with  Secretary  Stimson  in  the  presence  of  President 
Hoover,  and  they  both  said  that  if  you  carry  it  out  the  way  you  are 
proposing  to  do  it,  go  ahead.” 

Larkey : 

That  was  good  news! 

Ryerson: 

So,  Westover,  our  alfalfa  specialist,  and  Bill  [W.  E.]  Whitehouse, 
our  deciduous  fruit  man,  were  sent  over.  You  see,  in  the  forests 
in  some  of  that  Caucasus  area,  are  found  wild  apricots,  apples, 
and  other  fruits  and  nuts  that  we  were  also  interested  in.  That's 
where  a  lot  of  our  fruit  introductions  originally  came  from. 

Larkey: 

You  mentioned  that  almonds  came  from  there. 

Ryerson: 

Yes,  the  almonds,  peaches,  pistachio  and  other  fruits  and  nuts  came 
from  there.  There  is  a  planting  of  pistachio  at  Elk  Grove,  south 
of  Sacramento,  a  test  planting  which  Swingle  was  instrumental  in 
developing.  It’s  been  there,  it  must  be  fifty  years  now. 

The  pistachio  plantings  were  there  when  I  was  an  assistant  farm 
advisor  in  Los  Angeles  County.  However,  nothing  much  has  come  of 
that  nut  crop  commercially  for  there  are  a  lot  of  problems.  They’re 
slow  growing,  they  have  got  to  have  proper. pollination,  and  they 
are  hard  to  propagate.  Still,  the  possibility  of  their  production 
as  a  commercial  crop  has  kept  coming  up  because  imported  ones  were 
expensive  and  they  could  be  grown  here.  So,  I  told  Bill,  "When 
you  get  close  to  the  Persian  frontier,  try  to  get  into  the  area 
where  pistachios  are  growing.  See  if  they  have  better  varieties 
than  the  ones  we  have,  and  see  how  they  are  handling  them.” 

Well,  I’d  known  him  as  a  deciduous  fruit  man,  but  after  this 
trip  he  practically  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  working  with 
pistachios ! 

Larkey : 

Oh,  really! 

Ryerson: 

As  the  result  of  his  work,  there  are  about  eight  thousand  acres  near 
Bakersfield. 

I  talked  with  Bill  a  couple  of  years  ago  when  he  came  through 
on  his  way  to  Hawaii.  He’s  retired  now,  but  he  said,  ”It’s  all 
your  fault.  You  got  me  into  this  game.”  Recently,  Julian  Crane 
at  Davis  has  also  done  a  lot  of  work  on  pistachios. 

On  that  expedition  to  Russian  Turkestan,  it  was  just  as  we 
had  predicted,  for  they  couldn’t  have  treated  our  men  better.  The 
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Russians  sent  Dr.  Kuleshov,  their  alfalfa  specialist  who  had  been 
in  this  country  and  other  botanists  into  the  Caucasus,  and  helped 
our  men  in  every  way  possible.  Kuleshov  was  really  a  White  Russian 
and  not  a  party  member.  Every  time  he  left  the  country,  they'd 
move  another  family  in  with  his  family  just  as  a  warning  that  he 
had  better  come  back. 

Was  this  rugged,  undeveloped  country,  or  was  this  agricultural 
land? 

Well,  it  was  both,  but  it's  very  rugged  down  there.  The 
native  alfalfas  were  developed  and  cultivated  there.  That  Caucasus 
runs  over  into  what  was  Armenia,  of  course.  It  was  semi-cultivated, 
not  under  intensive  cultivation  as  we  know  it. 

The  alfalfa  introductions  that  were  brought  back  were  studied 
both  by  the  federal  department  and  by  alfalfa  specialists  in  the 
states.  From  those  introductions  have  come  the  resistant  strains 
that  we  have  today,  and  alfalfa  wilt  has  ceased  to  be  a  major 
problem.  I  was  very  pleased  to  have  gotten  that  expedition  under 
way  my  first  year  as  head  of  the  office. 

The  Yearbook  of  Agriculture  for  1930  notes  that  the  hazard  of 
wheat  production  under  dry  land  conditions  had  been  reduced  by 
the  introduction  of  the  hard  red  winter  wheats  from  Russia.  Was 
that  one  of  the  results  of  a  USDA  expedition? 

Yes,  that  red  wheat  was  brought  in  by  M.  A.  Carlton,  clear  back 
in  '98  and  '99.  He  was  working  on  wheats  and  other  cereals  in 
Russia  and  Austro-Hungary .  N.  E.  Hansen,  a  rugged  individualist 
in  North  Dakota,  was  in  Eastern  Europe  and  Asia  and  [Seaman  A.] 
Knapp,  in  1900,  was  also  working  on  wheat.  Both  were  working  on 
food  crops  in  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  at  that  time. 

The  listing  that  you  published,  entitled  "Principal  Expeditions  of 
the  USDA,"  outlines  the  chronology  of  worldwide  exploration  for 
plants  that  would  have  economic  value  to  the  United  States. 1 


Knowles  A.  Ryerson,  "The  History  of  Plant  Exploration  and  Intro¬ 
duction  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,"  Proceedings 
of  the  International  Symposium  on  Plant  Introduction  (Tegucigalpa, 
Honduras:  Escuela  Agricola  Panamerican,  1967),  pp.  1-19. 
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New  Era  in  Plant  Exploration 

Larkey : 

The  Asian  expeditions  had  a  great  deal  of  benefit,  and  you’ve 
mentioned  the  alfalfa  wilt  problem. 

Ryerson: 

That  soybean  expedition  was  one  of  the  most  important  things  we 
accomplished  in  ’29  to  1 31.  In  addition,  I  wanted  a  plant  geog¬ 
rapher  to  give  a  geographic  background  for  the  planning  of  expeditions 
in  the  future,  so  that  we’d  know  better  where  to  look  for  plants  to 
meet  certain  climatic  and  soil  conditions. 

Larkey : 

Wasn’t  that  another  thing  that  hadn’t  been  done  before? 

Ryerson: 

That  hadn’t  been  done.  [R.  L.]  Piemeisel  and  [L.  W. ]  Kephart  were 
in  Africa  working  on  grasses  when  I  reported  to  Washington.  They 
had  gone  over  in  ’27.  We  wanted  Piemeisel  but  he  wasn’t  interested. 

He  was  a  classical  plant  geographer,  but  in  another  office. 

So  I  got  [C.  0.]  Erlanson  from  Michigan  as  our  first  plant 
geographer.  He  knew  the  Scandinavian  languages  and  I  also 
wanted  to  get  as  many  different  linguists  as  we  could  for  our 
department.  You  needed  to  have  a  background  of  plant  geography 
and  to  be  able  to  communicate  in  different  languages  if  you  were 
going  to  build  your  organization. 

There  were  also  problems  of  disease  control  in  the  existing 
system  of  plant  quarantine. 

Larkey: 

Did  agriculturalists  and  people  in  the  state  experiment  stations 
sometimes  have  trouble  getting  newly  imported  varieties? 

Ryerson: 

Yes,  this  was  particularly  true  in  the  citrus  industry.  The  citrus 
quarantine  house  in  Washington,  D.  C.  was  controlled  by  Swingle, 
whose  brother-in-law,  Karl  [F.]  Kellerman,  was  associate  chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  Kellerman  was  a  pathologist  who  had 
charge  of  the  citrus  quarantine.  Since  it  wasn’t  in  our  office, 
that  put  a  limitation  on  the  citrus  introductions  that  we  could 
make.  Swingle  was  very  jealous  of  anything  concerning  citrus  work 
and  looked  upon  it,  more  or  less,  as  his  personal  property. 

Consequently,  when  I  came  in  to  the  department,  the  experiment 
station  workers  with  citrus,  particularly  those  in  Florida  and 
California,  wanted  to  know  whether  I  could  facilitate  getting  the 
citrus  material  they  wanted  from  abroad — not  just  the  material 

Swingle  was  interested  in  or  thought  they  should  have.  So,  I 
started  to  work  at  once  on  getting  the  approval  of  the  department 
for  our  own  citrus  quarantine  facilities.  That  took  two  or  three 
years  because  there  was  a  lot  of  opposition  by  Swingle  and  his 
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brother-in-law,  but  that  is  another  story  which  we  will  get  into 
a  little  later  on. 

Another  area  that  we  needed  to  explore  was  the  northern 
limits  of  our  native  fruits. 

You  mean  those  that  are  native  to  North  America? 

Yes,  because  we  have  native  grapes:  the  Niagaras  in  the  East, 
and  there  was  a  wild  grape  that  was  reported  to  grow  as  far  up 
as  the  Red  Deer  Mountains — in  northern  Manitoba.  Consequently, 
we  took  this  trip  to  look  for  these  and  any  other  fruit  that  might 
be  of  interest  to  our  northern  prairie  states. 

You  went  on  that  expedition,  didn't  you?  That  was  in  '29? 


Native  Grape  Expedition  into  Northern  Canada,  1929 


Yes.  That  was  a  great  canoe  expedition  and  it  was  not  only 
successful  but  was  lots  of  fun.  The  only  way  you  could  get  there 
was  by  canoe.  It  was  six  hundred  miles  by  canoe. 

That  must  have  been  a  fantastic  trip! 

Oh,  we  had  a  great  time.  However,  it  was  a  very  dry  year,  so  we 
had  to  portage  over  a  lot  of  areas  that  we  had  expected  to  paddle 
over.  I  would  give  a  good  deal  if  1  was  half  as  tough  now  as  I 
was  when  we  came  back  from  that  six  weeks  trip. 

Two  men,  the  minister  of  public  health  of  Manitoba,  [E.  W. ] 
Montgomery,  a  real  horticulturalist ,  and  Doc  [V.  W. ]  Jackson,  the 
botanist  at  the  University  of  Manitoba,  planned  to  go  with  us  but 
at  the  last  minute  were  unable  to  go.  So,  there  were  [W.  H.  ] 
Alderman,  head  of  the  Department  of  Horticulture  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota  (who  was  the  father  of  DeForest  Alderman  on  the  Davis 
campus),  [W.  R. ]  Leslie,  director  of  the  Morgan  Station,  in  Winnipeg, 
and  myself. 

We  also  had  a  guide,  a  little  French  Canadian  who  could  get 
under  that  big,  heavy  canoe,  balance  it  on  his  shoulders  and 
portage  it  long  distances  all  by  himself.  He  was  a  tough,  wiry 
little  fellow  who  worked  a  trap  line  during  the  winter.  He  could 
carry  all  eighteen  feet  of  that  big  freight  canoe.  It  would  take 
two  of  us  to  carry  it  and  when  we  took  turns  we  had  permanently 
bent  shoulders  because  of  the  weight  of  that  thing. 
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We  carried  Norwegian  army  backpacks  that  were  just  coming  into 
this  country.  They  were  steel  frame,  not  the  aluminum  you  have  now 
but  well  made.  We  packed  about  sixty-five  pounds,  and  sometimes 
had  to  make  two  trips,  depending  on  the  distance.  If  it  was  short, 
we  portaged  a  bigger  load.  On  a  long  distance,  I  would  take  my 
pack  over  and  come  back  for  the  outboard  motor.  By  the  time  we 
came  out,  I  would  put  my  pack  on,  then  throw  that  motor  on  top  of 
it  (laughter) . 

It  makes  me  tired  thinking  about  it. 

But  it  was  fun.  Once  a  storm  came  up  and  we  landed  on  a  small 
island.  I  don't  think  it  was  more  than  a  hundred  feet  from  shore, 
but  it  might  as  well  have  been  a  mile  because  we  missed  the  train. 
Alderman  had  classes  and  needed  to  get  back.  It  was  already  the 
first  of  September,  so  we  never  got  down  to  Hudson  Bay. 

But  you  learned  first-hand  the  trials  and  tribulations  of  a  plant 
explorer  (laughter)!  Did  you  find  the  northern  limits  of  the 
native  grape? 

Yes,  we  found  the  northern  limit  of  Vitus  vulpina,  the  "river  bank" 
grape.  It  varied  greatly  on  ripening  season.  Some  were  ripe,  some 
still  very  immature. 

Were  other  species  found? 

We  didn't  find  any  grape  farther  north  than  had  been  reported  by 
an  early  botanist.  We  did  get  some  selections  of  the  sand  cherry 
at  its  northern  limit.  It  is  a  native  fruit  which  has  possibilities. 
And  there  was  a  high  bush  cranberry  we  observed  growing  even  farther 
north  before  we  turned  back.  I  still  don't  know  where  its  northern 
limits  are. 

Leslie  was  interested  in  some  of  the  wild  asters  and  any 
other  flowering  plants  that  he  san  because  anything  that  will  grow 
and  flower  in  those  northern  prairies  helps  brighten  home  and  public 
gardens . 

Did  you  make  notations  on  the  flora  and  fauna? 

We  confined  ourselves  largely  to  the  things  we  were  looking  for. 

We  weren't  making  general  botanical  collections.  But  we  collected 
quite  a  lot  of  plants  and  seeds  on  that  expedition,  mostly  for  the 
use  in  the  northern  states.  We  had  to  meet  their  needs  and  respond 
to  their  doubts  as  to  whether  or  not  I,  being  in  the  field  of  sub¬ 
tropical  horticulture  and  having  just  spent  two  years  and  a  half 
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in  the  tropics  and  the  Mediterranean,  would  continue  to  concentrate 
on  crops  of  the  tropics  like  my  predecessor. 

Was  it  all  tundra  in  that  area? 

Up  that  far  it  was  tundra  with  scrub  forest  over  much  of  it. 

And,  of  course,  the  prospectors  were  already  in  there.  The  only 
way  you  could  get  in  was  by  canoe  or  by  a  little  float  plane. 

Miners  were  flying  in  there  and  setting  fire  to  the  forests, 
burning  them  off  to  see  what  mineral  prospects  there  were.  The  Flin 
Flon  gold  mine  was  already  in  operation. 

You  returned,  then,  in  late  September? 

I  guess  about  mid-September.  We  got  Alderman  back  and  then  I  made 
a  stop  or  two  on  the  way  home.  [Goes  to  get  expedition  report.] 

This  is  your  report  to  the  USDA  on  the  expedition?2 

Yes.  Here  in  the  Riding  Mountains  is  where  we  found  the  grapes. 


Recollections  of  Jack  La  Belle 


There  was  an  abandoned  cabin  of  Jack  La  Belle  on  Reed  Lake. 

He  was  a  fabulous  character.  In  Canadian  folklore  he  was  almost 
like  Paul  Bunyan. 

Did  you  meet  him? 

Oh  sure.  It  was  by  accident.  We  had  heard  a  good  deal  about  him. 
Leslie  told  us  about  him  also,  because  as  a  young  college  student, 
before  World  War  I,  he  was  surveying  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail¬ 
road  as  one  of  the  chain  gang,  and  Jack  La  Belle  was  the  cook.  He 
told  how  whenever  they  moved  they  had  to  carry  everything,  and 
Jack  La  Belle  always  strapped  the  iron  stove  on  his  back  (laughter)! 
He  was  a  big,  husky  guy. 

I  can  see  why  he  gained  his  reputation! 

When  the  war  broke  out  he  volunteered  and  went  over  with  the  first 
Canadian  contingent.  Of  course,  he  was  a  sharp  shooter.  (I  fear 
he  never  heard  that  word.)  That  was  a  great  gang,  that  bunch  of 


K.  A.  Ryerson,  D.  C.  Alderman  and  W.  R.  Leslie,  Canadian  Expedition 
1929.  - 1 - * 
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Canadians.  They  brought  back  many  tales  of  his  exploits  there  in 
the  front  lines — in  hand-to-hand  scraps,  and  so  on.  By  1929,  a 
long  time  after  the  war,  Leslie  had  lost  track  of  him.  He  knew  he 
was  in  Canada,  but  he'd  had  no  connection  with  him.  Then  one  day 
we  asked  the  manager  of  the  Flin  Flon  Mine  for  permission  to  ride 
their  barge  for  our  last  trip  up  the  river,  and  who  should  be  running 
that  barge  but  Jack  La  Belle! 

We  went  across  the  river  in  a  company  canoe  and  had  lunch, 
and  when  we  started  back,  the  motor  wouldn't  start  and  we  drifted 
way  out  into  mid  stream.  Jack  would  pull  that  rope — and  he  could 
swear  in  seventeen  languages  and  forty-five  dialects — and  he  got 
madder  and  madder  (laughter)!  He  kicked  the  thing,  then  suddenly 
unscrewed  that  motor,  lifted  it  up  over  his  head,  and  said,  "You 
blankety-blank  s.o.b.,"  as  he  threw  it  into  the  river  (laughter)! 

Larkey : 

And  handed  each  of  you  a  paddle! 

Ryerson: 

There  was  only  one  paddle  because  it  was  a  small  canoe.  He  got 
us  to  shore,  put  the  paddle  on  his  shoulder  and  stalked  off.  Well, 
here  we  were,  with  our  canoe  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake,  some 
miles  away.  However,  someone  had  seen  our  predicament  and  sent  the 
company  canoe  over  to  pick  us  up  and  take  us  across  to  the  barge. 

The  last  thing  we  saw  (laughter)  as  we  left  to  go  down  the  lake  was 
Jack  La  Belle  out  in  the  river  trying  to  fish  for  that  motor.  He 
had  had  second  thoughts  about  it.  He  was  quite  a  man.  On  the  way 
up  that  day,  he  and  Leslie  relived  their  days  on  the  survey  gang, 
and  Leslie  got  him  talking  about  some  of  his  war  experiences. 

Larkey : 

That  must  have  been  interesting.  I  imagine  getting  back  to  that 
desk  in  Washington  was  quite  a  change! 

Ryerson: 

Having  been  in  the  tropics,  it  had  been  a  welcome  change  getting 
into  that  cooler  climate  in  Canada.  And  I  hated  to  face  the  accum¬ 
ulated  desk  work  when  I  got  back. 

Study  of  Native  American  Plants 

Ryerson: 

Under  our  appropriation,  we  couldn’t  explore  in  our  own  country, 
but  Canada  was  foreign  so  we  were  able  to  go  there. 

Larkey : 

So  nothing  was  being  done  within  the  confines  of  the  United  States? 

Ryerson: 

No.  But  once  we  got  the  word  ’’foreign”  dropped  from  the  Office  of 
Plant  Introduction’s  title,  then  we  could  explore  in  our  own  country, 
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Ryerson: 

and  did.  We  hired  Bob  Burton  for  the  summer  to  investigate  native 
grasses  in  the  Navajo  Mountain  area,  which  had  never  been  fully 
botanically  explored.  Bob  collected  grasses  and  other  native 
plants  from  there. 

Larkey : 

Was  there  any  foreign  demand  for  native  plants  in  the  U.S.? 

Ryerson: 

Yes,  we  could  exchange  seeds  of  some  of  our  native  plants  with 
foreign  countries,  and  in  return  we  could  get  something  we 
wanted  from  elsewhere.  We  hired  [W.  A.]  Archer  to  work  on  the 
Indian  drug  plant  project. 

Larkey : 

You  were  going  to  try  to  collect  the  native  medicinal  plants  and 
document  them? 

Ryerson: 

Yes.  Also,  the  military  wanted  a  supply  of  quinine  in  the  western 
hemisphere  that  they  could  depend  on. 

Larkey : 

Were  you  asked  by  the  Defense  Department  to  make  explorations  for 
more  quinine  sources? 

Ryerson: 

No.  We  volunteered  to  do  it  and  it  came  about  this  way:  I  got  to 
talking  with  some  of  the  military  men  in  the  Cosmos  Club  who  re¬ 
marked  that  they  were  getting  concerned  about  supplies  of  quinine 
in  case  there  was  a  war.  Their  ability  to  hold  the  Panama  Canal 
would  be  dependent  on  controlling  malaria.  The  world  supply  was 
then  primarily  coming  out  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  These  navy 
officers  said,  of  course,  they  could  always  keep  the  sea  lanes 
open  to  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  but  the  army  officers  said  they 
were  not  so  sure  they  could,  depending  on  where  the  war  was  and  so 
on.  They  would  feel  far  more  comfortable  if  they  had  a  supply  of 
quinine  in  the  western  hemisphere,  and  preferably  north  of  the 
canal  where  we  could  control  it. 

I  said,  "Well,  why  don’t  we  do  something  about  it?  We 
can  get  the  plants  and  that  will  be  a  beginning.”  They  were  all 
for  it.  We  already  had  our  contacts  all  over  the  world,  so  we 
put  out  our  old  dragnet.  The  British  were  still  in  India,  of 
course,  and  in  typical  British  fashion  they  gave  us  all  their 
information  on  growing  the  plants,  plus  seeds  of  their  very  best 
hybrids. 

Larkey : 

Where  were  you  planning  to  produce  it? 

Ryerson: 

We  thought  we  would  grow  it  in  the  highlands  of  Central  America. 

Or,  if  we  went  south  of  the  canal,  in  Peru  (because  that’s  where 
it’s  native),  or  in  the  highlands  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  perhaps  in 
Mexico. 
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Ryerson: 
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Ryerson: 
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So  we  then  asked  the  Dutch  for  seed  and  got  the  typical 
Dutch  answer  "Nothing  doing!"  There  were  laws  in  Java  that  seed 
could  not  be  sent  out  or  given  away.  They  had,  along  with  the 
British,  developed  very  fine  hybrids,  but  the  Dutch  weren't  sharing 
with  anybody. 

About  this  time,  one  of  the  big  chemical  firms  got  interested 
in  the  quinine  problem  and  hired  a  former  colonel,  who  was  a  kind 
of  soldier  of  fortune,  to  collect  seeds  of  Cinchona.  One  day 
Colonel  Ruehl  came  in  and  casually  tossed  a  canvas  bag  on  my  desk. 

He  said,  "How  would  you  like  to  have  some  seed  of  the  best  Dutch 
hybrids  of  Cinchona  from  the  Dutch  East  indies?"  Of  course,  I 
suspected  that's  what  he'd  been  hired  to  get,  but  I  didn't  expect 
him  to  be  able  to  get  them. 

Did  the  USDA  make  plantings  of  these  hybrids  in  this  country? 

We  had  greenhouses  full  of  these  and  British  hybrids  and  other  plants  from 
Peru  and  the  Philippines,  but  we  couldn't  find  anyone  interested 
in  planting  them.  Finally,  some  were  established  at  the  experi¬ 
ment  station  in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  and  in  Puerto  Rico,  which 
wasn  t  one  of  the  best  locations.  The  United  Fruit  Company  also 
took  some  to  their  experiment  station  in  Honduras.  We  could  get  no 
funds  of  our  own  for  subtropical  test  plantings  and  we  couldn't  hold 
them  in  our  greenhouses  indefinitely  both  because  of  their  rapid 
growth  and  because  the  space  was  needed  for  other  materials.  Even¬ 
tually,  practically  all  had  to  be  discarded. 

This  lack  of  interest  in  getting  a  quinine  supply  established  was 
when? 

This  was  in  the  very  early  '30s. 

Then  during  World  War  II  a  terrific  problem  was  caused  when 
the  British  fleet  was  knocked  out  in  Southeast  Asia  and  we  had 
Pcsrl  Harbor.  The  Dutch  East  Indies  were  occupied  by  the  Japanese 
and  our  main  supply  of  quinine  was  gone,  other  than  some  in  the 
Philippines.  General  MacArthur  ordered  Colonel  [Arthur]  Fisher, 
head  of  forestry  in  the  Philippines,  to  get  all  the  quinine  seed  he 
could  get  out  and  take  it  to  the  United  States.  The  Board  of  Econ¬ 
omic  Warfare  then  set  up  a  crash  quinine  program,  of  which  Fisher 
was  head,  and  efforts  were  made  to  set  up  quinine  culture  in  public 
and  private  agencies  in  Central  and  South  America. 

If  the  war  had  lasted  longer,  these  plantings  would  have 
proved  very  helpful.  Now,  of  course,  the  development  of  synthetics 
and  derivatives,  together  with  mosquito  control,  has  made  real  progress 
in  the  control  of  malaria. 
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USDA  Plant  Introduction  Gardens 

Larkey : 

Let's  go  back  to  the  time  you  took  over  the  office.  You  had 
previously  had  an  opportunity  to  view  the  plant  introduction 
gardens  at  Chico,  California,  and  in  Washington.  Had  you  seen  the 
one  in  Florida  as  well? 

Ryerson: 

No,  I'd  never  been  to  Florida  at  that  time. 

Larkey: 

Could  you  describe  the  plant  introduction  garden  and  its  facilities 
in  Washington? 

Glenn  Dale,  Maryland 

Ryerson: 

The  introduction  garden  is  about  ten  miles  outside  the  city  limits, 
at  a  place  called  Glenn  Dale  [Maryland].  It's  about  as  far  out  as 
Beltsville,  and  about  three  or  four  miles  east  of  it. 

There  was  a  receiving  station  and  quarantine  facilities  there, 
as  well  as  quarantine  facilities  in  Washington.  The  propagating 
area  and  the  growing  of  nursery  stock  was  done  at  Glenn  Dale. 

(That's  where  Morrison  began  his  hybridizing  on  azaleas  that 
developed  into  that  big  strain  of  Glenn  Dale  hybrids.)  After 
propagation,  the  plants  were  sent  out  to  the  federal  and  state 
stations. 

Larkey: 

Were  you  involved  in  all  phases  of  this?  Or  was  the  actual  propa¬ 
gating  under  your  auspices? 

Ryerson: 

Oh,  that  was  all  under  my  auspices  and  all  in  the  Office  of  Foreign 
Plant  Introduction.  We  had  a  superintendent  in  charge. 

Larkey: 

And  what  about  the  quarantine  service?  There  was  another  office 
that  supervised  that,  wasn't  there? 

Ryerson: 

That  was  supervised  by  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine. 
Charles  Marlatt,  a  close  friend  of  Fairchild's,  pushed  through  the 
original  quarantine  act  about  1912.  It  took  some  time  to  work  out 
a  practical  system  that  made  it  easier  to  get  new  introductions. 

They  had  some  quarantine  facilities  in  our  building  in 
Washington.  Peter  Bissett,  a  former  plant  introduction  man,  was  in 
charge  of  that.  His  son,  David,  was  in  charge  of  the  bamboo  station 
down  at  Savannah  [Georgia]. 
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Barbour  Lathrop  Bamboo  Gardens  at  Savannah,  Georgia 


There  was  a  private  collection  of  bamboo  that  was  going  to  be 
dispersed,  and  Barbour  Lathrop  (the  one  who  took  Fairchild  all 
around)  bought  that  grove  and  gave  it  to  the  department  as  a  bamboo 
station.  Of  course,  with  their  exploration  in  Java,  and  I  think  on 
other  trips,  they  brought  back  all  manner  of  things  made  of  bamboo. 
It  was  fantastic  how  much  it  enters  into  the  life  of  the  natives. 
We’ve  tried  to  introduce  it  but  bamboo  has  never  adapted  to  this 
climate  well  enough  to  be  a  commercial  product,  and  there  are  so 
many  other  better  forest  trees  growing  within  our  borders.  In 
many  countries  bamboo  is  used  for  water  pipes,  irrigation,  baskets, 
walls  of  houses,  for  food  and  all  kinds  of  things.  But  it  never 
amounted  to  much  in  this  country,  not  even  the  edible  bamboo 
shoots.  The  amount  of  labor  required  to  grow  it  may  be  one  reason 
it  is  not  grown  more  in  this  country,  even  though  it  is  very  fast 
growing. 

It  seems  to  grow  in  California,  at  least.  You  see  it  growing  along 
irrigation  ditches  in  some  agricultural  areas. 

There’s  a  whale  of  a  grove  of  giant  bamboo  that  has  been  around  for 
some  while  at  the  station  at  Chico. 

Anyway,  we  still  have  that  bamboo  station.  At  one  time,  I 
think  when  they  were  making  cuts,  they  were  going  to  abandon  it  but 
the  garden  club  there  got  busy  and  saved  it. 


Chapman  Field,  Coconut  Grove  at  Miami,  Florida 


There  was  also  the  station  in  Florida.  The  present  USDA  station 
is  at  Chapman  Field,  a  large  air  force  base  in  WWI,  located  a  short 
distance  south  of  Miami.  Largely  through  the  efforts  of  Fairchild 
and  other  plant  lovers  in  Florida  this  field  was  turned  over  to 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  as  a  tropical  plant  introduction 
garden.  It  is  far  from  ideal  as  far  as  soil  conditions  are  concerned 
since  it  is  largely  a  coral  formation,  but  through  using  the  most 
suitable  areas  and  using  large  amounts  of  humus  and  soil  improving 
crops,  the  station  has  made  real  contributions  in  the  testing  and 
distribution  of  plants  in  the  Florida  area.  The  depression  years 
greatly  reduced  the  garden’s  activities. 

However,  the  Fairchild  Tropical  Garden  at  nearby  Coconut  Grove 
developed  as  a  privately  endowed  tropical  plant  station.  Named  in 
honor  of  David  Fairchild,  it  is  located  in  a  much  more  favorable 
situation  and  has  greatly  enhanced  the  testing  and  study  of  tropical 
and  subtropical  species. 
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Bellingham,  Washington 


The  USDA  had  an  introduction  garden  at  Bellingham,  Washington, 
but  it  became  a  bulb  station  and  was  transferred  to  the  horticul¬ 
ture  office. 


Chico,  California 


The  only  station  on  the  Pacific  slope,  in  fact  the  only  one  west 
of  the  Rockies,  was  Chico.  Here’s  where  most  of  Meyer's  introduc¬ 
tions  were  first  planted.  That’s  why  I'm  so  interested  in  seeing 
that  it  is  preserved. 

Was  the  plant  introduction  garden  at  Chico  given  to  the  USDA  by 
John  Bidwell,  or  was  this  acquired  after  his  death?  He  had  quite 
a  pioneer  experimental  orchard  at  one  time. 

Yes,  he  had  a  big  apple  orchard  there,  but  the  station  was  donated 
to  the  government  by  the  citizens  of  Chico.  Here's  where  you  find 
many  of  the  Meyer  introductions,  such  as  the  original  Meyer  lemon, 
and  the  Chinese  holly  that's  grown  so  much  in  California  because 
it  can  stand  the  valley  heat.  I  think  the  hedge  is  still  there 
from  the  original  introductions.  Then,  there  is  also  the  Chinese 
pistachio.  That  is  being  used  as  a  highway  tree  south  of  Chico, 
but  they  were  pretty  ragged  when  I  saw  them  last  because  they're 
on  very  poor  soil  and  they  haven't  had  much  care. 

Some  people  used  to  claim  that  we  were  maintaining  too  many 
collections.  And  even  some  of  the  brethren  in  California  said, 
"Well,  you're  keeping  a  lot  of  useless  collections  at  Chico.  You 
ought  to  spend  that  money  on  new  plants."  That  was  before  the 
peach  nematode  disease  hit  the  root  stocks.  In  the  collections 
they  were  maintaining  there  was  the  Shalil  peach,  which  was  resis¬ 
tant  to  it  and  that  just  about  saved  the  peach  orchards. 

So  they  took  cuttings  from  the  Chico  station  to  develop  a  resis¬ 
tant  strain? 

That  peach  variety  is  resistant  to  the  nematode.  They  later  went 
back  to  India,  I  think,  and  got  others,  but  that  particular  type 
was  the  only  thing  that  was  available  when  the  need  arose. 

That  must  have  justified  some  of  the  collections,  to  the  peach 
farmers,  at  least.  How  many  trees  of  that  type  would  they  have? 
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Ryerson: 

Oh,  they'd  only  have  one — two  or  three  at  the  most.  In  maintaining 
a  collection  you  want  just  enough  for  propagating  material  and  to 
give  a  reading  on  whether  it's  any  good  or  not.  The  Chinese  elm, 
the  almond  and  many  of  Meyer's  other  plants  came  to  Chico  for  the 
original  testing  and  propagation.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that 

these  original  trees  would  be  allowed  to  disappear,  and  yet 
they  have  closed  the  station  now  and  the  plant  collection  has  gone 
to  general  services  to  be  disposed  of.  I  wrote  several  letters 
over  a  year  ago  when  I  heard  about  it  and  urged  the  community, 

Chico  State  [California  State  University,  Chico],  and  the  junior 
college  to  get  their  service  clubs  to  work  on  saving  it,  because 
these  trees  are  historic  and  irreplaceable.  They  could  become  a 
part  of  Bidwell  Park  or  a  part  of  the  agricultural  department  there. 

Larkey : 

The  forestry  department  had  a  special  dedication  of  the  trees  at 

Chico  recently.  I  think  they  had  an  interest  in  some  of  the  early 
landscape  plantings  which  were  propagated  in  the  1880s  for  plant¬ 
ing  along  roadways. 

Ryerson: 

Actually,  there  was  a  forestry  station  there  too,  and  the  University 
had  a  eucalyptus  station  in  Santa  Monica. 

Larkey: 

Were  there  USDA  plant  introduction  stations  elsewhere  besides  the 
ones  at  Glenn  Dale,  Miami,  Savannah  and  Chico? 

Ryerson: 

There  had  been  others,  but  those  were  the  only  ones  when  I  came  in. 

Relations  with  Dry  Lands  Stations 

Ryerson: 

Of  course,  we  had  the  dry  land  stations  with  which  we  cooperated, 
but  they  were  not  ours.  In  the  case  of  the  Cheyenne  Station,  the 
people  in  Wyoming  wanted  a  plant  introduction  station.  But  Chilcott, 
the  head  of  the  Office  of  Dry  Land  Agriculture,  was  a  shrewd  hombre 
and  had  been  there  a  long  time.  The  appropriation  bill  was  manuevered 
so  that  the  station  was  under  his  office,  not  ours.  I  came  to  Wyoming 
for  many  conferences  to  try  to  include  it  as  a  plant  introduction 
station,  but  didn't  succeed.  Cheyenne  became  a  general  horticul¬ 
tural  station  instead,  although  we  maintained  a  cooperative  set-up 
and  exchanged  all  kinds  of  plants. 

There  are  some  of  the  earliest  of  Meyer's  introductions  in 
the  Mandan  Dry  Land  Station,  in  Mandan,  North  Dakota.  The  Chinese 
elm,  crested  wheat  grass,  and  many  other  things  are  there.  It  was 
really  an  introduction  station,  too,  but  in  a  different  office. 

The  first  field  trips  I  took  were  to  go  to  those  northern 
stations — both  the  state  and  federal  ones. 
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Larkey : 

Did  you  go  on  a  tour  of  the  various  stations? 

Ryerson: 

Yes,  I  was  going  around  to  see  our  own  introductions  and  to  meet 
the  people  and  to  find  out,  in  general,  what  their  problems  were. 

That's  when  I  ran  into  this  feeling  in  the  northern  states  that 
they  had  been  neglected  by  Fairchild.  That's  why  I  decided  to 
send  the  circular  out  asking  how  we  could  be  of  help. 

Larkey : 

Exploring  For  Genes  and  Chromosomes 

Weren't  there  problems,  at  the  time  you  were  in  Washington,  with 
farm  surpluses  in  years  when  foreign  markets  were  not  available? 

Ryerson: 

There  were  surpluses  until  the  drought  years,  during  the  time  of 
the  Dust  Bowl.  You  occasionally  had  surpluses  of  corn  and  wheat. 

Cotton  had  a  temporary  surplus.  We  weren't  worrying  about  contri¬ 
buting  to  surpluses.  We  wanted  new  varieties  to  increase  production, 
but  principally  we  wanted  disease,  insect,  and  drought  resistant 
plants.  We  sought  to  improve  the  crops  we  had  by  exploring  for 
improved  varieties,  such  as  soybeans,  which  developed  into  a  whole 
new  agricultural  industry. 

Larkey : 

Yes,  I  was  going  over  the  reports  of  1933  or  '34,  and  they  had 
mentioned  there  was  this  facility  for  testing  the  oil  and  human 
uses  of  soybeans  developed  in  1929,  so  this  must  have  been  during 
the  years  they  were  doing  major  investigative  work. 

Ryerson: 

Yes,  the  new  introductions  and  the  reports  on  them  were  very 
promising. 

Larkey : 

Were  there  other  particular  programs  you  considered  important,  or 
new  ideas  and  approaches  to  problems  that  you  instituted  in  the 

Office  of  Plant  Introduction? 

Ryerson: 

We  continued  to  push  the  potato  work.  That's  what  Mac  was  on. 

Larkey : 

Dr.  [Howard  G. ]  MacMillan? 

Ryerson: 

Yes.  We  borrowed  a  specialist  from  Cornell  and  put  Max  [J.]  Souviron 
of  our  own  staff  on  a  cooperative  project  in  Mexico  studying  wild 
potato  varieties.  They  were  looking  for  resistance  to  fungus  and 
virus  diseases  of  potatoes.  We  greatly  expanded  that  work  to  in¬ 
clude  the  study  of  their  genes  and  chromosomes.  Some  varieties  weren't 
worth  introducing  on  their  own,  but  if  they  had  a  chromosome  for 
disease  resistance,  we'd  use  the  plant  for  that. 
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Reflections  on  Military  Intelligence  and  the  Plant  Explorer 

Larkey : 

Before  we  discuss  your  participation  in  other  expeditions,  I 
wonder  if  you  would  discuss  the  plant  explorer’s  occasional 
dilemma  relative  to  implied  association  with  U.S.  intelligence 
in  foreign  lands.  You've  mentioned  Wilson  Popenoe’s  activities 
in  South  America  before  World  War  I. 

Ryerson: 

Conflicts  like  that  were  one  reason  I  persuaded  Fairchild  to  go 
in  my  place  with  Armour  on  that  expedition  to  the  Mediterranean 
in  1930.  Armour  wanted  me  to  go.  He  was  so  used  to  having  his  own 
way  he  couldn't  understand  why  anybody  wouldn't  jump  at  the  chance 
to  have  a  fabulous  trip.  And  it  wasn't  hard  to  persuade  Fairchild 
to  take  one  more  trip. 

Well,  I  would  have  gone,  perhaps,  if  I  hadn't  been  tied  up 
with  another  expedition,  but  there  was  another  angle  about  that 
trip.  It  wasn't  just  a  plant  exploring  trip,  as  it  appeared  on 
the  face  of  it.  They  were  also  going  to  inquire  as  to  what 

Mussolini  was  up  to  in  building  navy  bases  for  Italy  in  the  eastern 
Mediterranean.  An  admiral  was  to  be  aboard  the  ship.  In  other  words, 
they  wouldn't  be  going  to  the  places  that  I  would  necessarily  want 
to  explore.  There  would  be  stops  at  some  of  them;  but  the  real 
purpose  of  the  trip  was  not  plant  exploration,  it  was  spying  on 
Mussolini  (laughter) . 

The  first  year  I  was  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Introduction, 

I  did  active  duty  with  the  engineer  corps  as  I  was  still  in  the 
reserves.  But  then  when  I  got  into  the  swing  of  things,  I  could 
see  that  we  didn't  want  our  organization  tied  up  with  military 
intelligence  in  these  other  countries  where  we  would  be. 

Larkey : 

Plant  exploration  people  had  been  involved  in  that  sort  of  thing 
previously? 

Ryerson: 

To  some  extent.  And  with  this  build-up  of  the  Nazis  and  with  the 
Russian  situation  what  it  was,  you  could  see  that  we  had  to  be 
able  to  say  "No"  when  we  were  asked  if  our  people  belonged  to  the 
military  reserve  or  the  intelligence  service. 

So,  I  had  all  of  us  who  were  in  the  reserve  drop  out.  Then, 
when  MacMillan  was  in  Chile  on  wild  potato  work,  he  wanted  to  go 
to  the  island  of  Chiloe.  The  American  military  attache  at  the 
embassy  in  Chile  was  not  allowed  to  go  there,  and  of  course  Mac 
was.  When  Mac  came  back  to  Washington,  the  military  attache 
asked  him  to  write  up  a  report  to  send  back.  I  told  Mac,  "No. 

It  would  have  been  all  right  if  you  had  told  them  anything  you 
wanted  to  about  what  you  had  seen  when  you  were  down  there.  But 
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Ryerson: 

we  are  not  sending  any  official  communication  from  the  agricultural 
exploring  office  to  the  military  intelligence  office  in  Chile.  You 
don’t  know  whose  hands  it  will  fall  into,  and  immediately  word  will 
get  around,  fYes,  they’ve  got  a  plant  exploring  office,  but  it’s 
just  another  arm  of  military  intelligence » f  and  we  cannot  take  that 
risk.  We  don’t  want  to  play  into  their  hands  and  give  them  proof 
of  our  alleged  spying.” 

Larkey : 

Travels  in  Europe,  Algeria,  Morocco,  Spain,  1930 

Your  travels  took  you  overseas  again  in  1930. 

Ryerson: 

[Pointing  to  photographic  collection]  Yes.  Here  was  Bioletti, 
Westover  and  I  in  Tunis. 

F.  T.  Bioletti  Investigation  of  Apricots 
and  Table  Grapes 

Larkey : 

Had  you  planned  to  go  with  Professor  Bioletti  on  this  1930  expe¬ 
dition? 

Ryerson: 

Yes,  I  was  to  join  him  at  the  time  the  fruit  was  ripe  so  I  could 
help  him.  He  was  going  earlier  to  make  the  selections  for  cuttings 
to  be  made  later. 

Larkey : 

Wasn’t  he  interested  in  this  early  flowering  apricot  in  Algeria? 

Ryerson: 

He  investigated  that  for  the  USDA.  That  way  we  could  justify 
sending  him  on  a  dual  expedition.  He  would  explore  apricots  and 
at  the  same  time  could  make  his  own  grape  investigations  for  the 
University.  He  was  interested  in  the  development  of  table  grapes. 
The  Mohammedans  were  ”dry”  by  religion  and  weren’t  even  for  wine¬ 
making.  So,  their  grapes  were  grown  either  for  raisins  or  for 
eating  fresh. 

Our  fresh  grape  and  raisin  industry  was  really  an  offshoot  of 
the  wine  industry.  We  had  the  muscat,  but  of  course  that  was 
for  muscatel  wine.  The  original  introductions  of  Thompson  seedless 
were  primarily  for  wine.  And  then  came  Prohibition. 

Larkey : 

Nineteen-thirty  was  during  the  period  of  Prohibition,  so  the 
viticulturists  were  looking  for  other  sources  of  income  perhaps. 

Ryerson: 

Bioletti  said  there  had  never  been  a  study  made  of  the  fresh 
table  grapes,  which  were  developed  by  the  Mohammedans  and  ran 
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Ryerson: 
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Ryerson: 
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Ryerson: 


from  Gibraltar  to  India.  Bioletti  went  to  Morocco  in  February, 
if  I  remember  rightly,  and  started  studying  the  apricot  there.  There 
are  large  vineyards  in  Morocco  too,  but  they  were  grown  by  Frenchmen 
for  wine  and  he  was  looking  primarily  for  apricots.  Then  he  started 
east,  where  Fairchild  had  seen  the  earliest  apricots  flowering  in 
February.  He  drove  across  to  Tunis,  stopping  at  any  oases  along 
the  way  where  grapes  or  other  fruits  were  growing.  He  found  a 
very  interesting  apple,  fruiting  on  cuttings  about  three  feet  high, 
that  was  growing  in  the  desert  under  date  palms. 

But  by  the  time  we  had  arrived  in  England  in  May,  we  got  word 
that  Bioletti  was  ill  with  pneumonia  in  Tunis.  They  said  he  was 
improving,  so  Westover  and  I  decided  we  would  still  be  able  to  go 
to  Spain. 

Was  your  wife  with  you  at  this  time? 

She  stayed  in  England  and  we  went  on  to  Spain.  But  we  had  hardly 
gotten  there  when  word  came  that  Bioletti  had  taken  a  turn  for  the 
worse — he  had  double  pneumonia  and  was  in  very  serious  condition. 
Well,  of  course,  we  just  put  everything  into  storage  and  went 
across  from  Gibraltar  to  Morocco.  When  we  got  to  Tunis  we  found 
him  delirious,  but  he  recognized  me. 

Had  you  known  him  as  a  student  at  Davis? 

Yes,  and  in  Berkeley,  too.  We  found  that  Bioletti  had  driven  to 
Tunis  in  a  rented  car  and  there  was  a  problem  of  getting  it  back 
to  Morocco.  He  had  also  marked  trees  and  had  arranged  to  have 
their  seeds  saved  when  the  fruits  were  ripe.  And  now  he  was 
afraid  he  was  never  going  to  live  to  pick  them  up,  or  to  see  his 
family  again.  He  had  practically  given  up  hope.  Here  he  was,  so 
ill  and  alone. 

So  we  stayed  until  he  was  out  of  danger  and  ready  to  travel. 
Whenever  he  started  worrying  I  would  say,  ’’Just  forget  it.  Westover 
and  I  are  taking  over  your  expedition.  We’ll  drive  back  and  pick 
up  the  seeds  that  have  been  saved  (this  was  the  first  of  July 
when  apricots  and  other  fruits  were  ripening  in  the  desert)  and 
return  the  car  to  the  Compagnie  Morocaine.  You’ve  got  one  thing 
to  do,  and  that’s  to  get  well  enough  to  get  on  the  boat  to  go  to 
your  sister’s  in  Southampton.  The  sea  voyage  will  do  you  good,  and 
I’ll  see  you  in  September  when  I  get  back  there.” 

The  delirium  disappeared  and  he  perked  up  right  away.  The 
doc  said,  ”1  don’t  know  what  medicine  you  carry  in  your  kit,  but 
I  wouldn’t  have  believed  it.  You  certainly  pulled  him  out  of  it.” 

It  was  somebody  from  home;  someone  to  look  after  him  and 
someone  to  take  over  his  work. 
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Ryerson:  Before  we  started  back,  the  consul  said,  "What  route  are 

you  taking  to  Algiers?" 

I  said,  "I  think  we'll  follow  the  coast  straight  north  so 
we  can  see  the  cork  oak  forests  on  the  way." 

He  said,  "You  ought  to  detour  and  see  Bulla  Regia,  a  Roman 
city  that  was  built  almost  entirely  underground  because  of  the 
heat,  which  we  did.  Oh,  it  was  only  partially  excavated,  but 
very  interesting. 

After  leaving  there,  we  went  back  to  Laghouat,  then  back  to 
Algiers  following  the  coast  to  Saida,  then  on  to  Marrakech  in 
Morocco.  Marrakech  was  like  a  port  for  sailors,  except  it  was 
for  camel  drivers  and  camel  boys,  a  fascinating  place. 

Larkey:  Wasn't  there  a  problem  in  getting  clearance  to  go  through  those 

countries  at  that  time? 

Ryerson:  Well,  they  were  still  French  at  that  time  as  Algeria  was  a  colony 
•  of  France.  Both  of  us  were  on  diplomatic  passports,  of  course. 

No,  that  part  wasn't  a  problem,  and  we  hired  a  young  Frenchman  who 
could  speak  fluent  Arabic. 

This  young  chap  was  a  lot  of  fun,  and  although  he  was  very 
good  at  Arabic,  when  it  came  to  Berber,  he  was  as  bad  off  as  we 
were.  Berber's  as  different  from  Arabic  as  Arabic  is  from  English. 


Alfalfa  Selections  at  Demnat,  Morocco 


Ryerson:  We  kept  hearing,  even  while  we  were  in  Tunis,  that  there  was  a 
splendid  alfalfa  in  Demnat,  way  up  in  the  Atlas  Mountains.  So 
we  arranged  to  go  up  there. 

In  1930  there  was  still  fighting  going  on  against  some  of  the 
Berber  tribes  in  Morocco  and  in  the  Sous  Valley.  Demnat,  a  fairly 
small  place,  had  been  released  from  the  military  zone  only  a  few 
weeks  before. 

We  left  Marrakech  about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  on  a 
cup  of  black  coffee  and  a  hard  roll,  and  got  to  Demnat  about  ten. 

It  was  a  rugged  and  rough  trip,  but  fascinating.  There  was  just  a 
small  planting  of  alfalfa,  but,  by  thunder,  it  was  very  good  looking 
and  proved  to  be  an  excellent  one — high  in  protein  and  good  yielding. 
I  had  a  movie  camera  along  and  I  wanted  to  photograph  an  old  fellow 
cutting  it  with  a  hand  scythe.  He  was  fascinated  with  the  camera 
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and  would  stop  cutting  and  turn  and  smile  into  the  lens.  He  was 
as  movie  struck  as  any  movie  star  and  was  having  a  ball  (laughter) ! 

About  noon  a  delegation  came  down  from  the  village  and  we 
finally  were  made  to  realize  that  we  were  to  be  the  guests  of  the 
kaid.  As  the  captain  at  the  French  fort  there  explained,  "You're 
the  first  Americans  that  have  ever  come  here.  The  kaid  is  a  great 
admirer  of  America  and  he's  gone  all  out  to  prepare  a  very  sumptuous 
lunch  for  you.  You  can't  refuse.  It's  a  matter  of  hospitality  .  .  ." 

Well  about  thirteen  courses  later,  at  half-past  three  in 
the  afternoon*  we  finally  thanked  our  host  and  drove  back  to 
Marrakech. 

Early  the  next  morning  we  went  over  the  Atlas  Mountains  on 
a  very  good  and  interesting  road,  the  first  Americans  and  the 
first  Ford  to  travel  that  new  military  road.  Once  you  got  your 
altitude  it  stayed  pretty  much  on  an  even  contour,  in  and  out, 
until  you  dropped  into  the  hot  and  dry  Sous  Valley  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Atlas. 

Are  these  your  photographs  in  your  report  on  that  expedition? 

It's  quite  extensive. 3 

Yes.  That's  an  argania  tree  that  the  goats  climb.  This  is  Westover 
and  me  with  a  camel  in  the  background.  Here's  the  Alhambra  in  Spain. 
I'm  going  to  go  back  and  stay  there  now  that  you  can  stay  inside 
the  grounds.  The  government  has  furnished  a  part  of  the  old  palace 
of  Charles  V  for  tourists. 

The  Spanish  ag  attache  in  Washington  who  later  became  head 
agronomist  in  Spain  has  said,  "Next  time  you  come  over,  we're  going 
to  go  down  to  the  Alhambra,  take  our  time,  and  see  it  by  moonlight." 
I've  never  gotten  around  to  doing  it,  but  I  still  hope  to. 


International  Meetings  in  England 


Once  the  expedition  was  completed,  didn't  you  then  return 
to  England  for  some  horticultural  meetings? 

Yes.  They  had  two  meetings:  the  International  Horticultural  Congress 
was  held  in  London,  and  then, immediately  following  it,  the  International 
Botanical  Congress  was  held  at  Cambridge.  People  came  from  all  over 
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Ryerson:  the  world  for  those  meetings.  Nikolai  Vavilov  was  there  from 

Russia.  They  started  off  with  the  government’s  reception.  There 
were  fancy  invitations,  typically  British,  specifying  "formal  dress, 
orders,  and  decorations".  There  was  a  formal  banquet  with  the 
master  of  ceremonies  announcing  the  important  guests  as  they 
arrived.  It  was  a  very  interesting  and  colorful  ceremony. 

Larkey:  Was  it  the  horticultural  or  the  botanical  congress  that  Dr. 

Vavilov  attended? 


Disappearance  of  Nikolai  Vavilov 


Ryerson:  It  was  the  horticultural  meetings  because  then  he  would  have  more 
time  to  do  what  he  wanted  to  do.  You  see,  if  he  had  stayed  for 
the  botanical  congress  he  would  have  had  to  return  to  Russia  immedi¬ 
ately.  But,  if  he  ducked  out  during  the  first  one,  he'd  have  a  longer 
time  to  visit  places  he  wanted  to  see  (laughter). 

His  star  was  rising  all  over  the  world.  He  was  recognized  as 
a  leading  geneticist,  a  top  flight  explorer  and  an  indefatigable 
worker.  That  chap  was  a  dynamo.  He  was  driven  because  he  knew 
that  he  was  on  thin  ice  at  home,  and  he  was  going  to  get  as  much 
done  as  possible.  He  had  this  characteristic  shrug  of  his  shoulders, 
and  was  always  saying,  "Life's  short.  You've  got  to  keep  going, 
you've  got  to  keep  going,  life's  short."  He  had  the  blackest,  most 
sparkling  eyes  that  just  almost  talked — very  expressive. 

Vavilov  was  to  give  papers  on  genetics  in  several  of  the 
sections  and  I  think  was  to  preside  over  one  of  the  genetic  sec¬ 
tions.  It  was  only  the  second  day  when  he  came  to  me  and  said, 

"I  want  you  to  write  some  letters  of  introduction  for  me  to  your 
staff  in  Washington.  You'll  have  to  do  it  tonight  because  I'm 
leaving  in  the  morning." 

I  said,  "What  do  you  mean?" 

He  said,  "I'm  going  to  the  United  States,  Mexico  and  South 
America  and  I  don't  want  anyone  to  know  it  until  I'm  gone.  When 
I  get  to  Washington,  I  want  the  help  of  your  staff  with  some 
additional  letters.  We'll  have  breakfast  together  at  six-thirty 
in  the  morning  because  my  boat  train  leaves  at  eight  for  Southampton." 
He  had  it  all  planned. 

I  said,  "What  are  you  going  to  do  about  all  your  papers?" 

"Well,"  he  said,  "They're  written  and  I'll  leave  them  to  be 
read,  so  please,  don't  tell  anybody  I'm  leaving." 
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Ryerson: 

I  had  to  spend  a  good  part  of  that  night  writing  those 
letters  by  hand  because  there  was  no  typewriter.  We  had  break¬ 
fast  early  the  next  morning  so  nobody  was  up  to  see  us.  Then  he 
left  for  his  boat  train  and  I  made  myself  scarce  til  about  noon. 

But  by  this  time,  he  was  missed,  for  he  was  due  to  preside  that 
morning.  The  hotel  said  he  had  checked  out  and  nobody  knew  where 
he  had  gone. 

There’s  always  someone  around  to  upset  the  apple  cart,  and 
along  about  lunchtime,  a  fellow  button-holed  me  and  said,  ”Say, 
didn’t  I  see  you  having  breakfast  with  Vavilov  this  morning?” 

I  said,  ”Yes.” 

’’Well,  he’s  supposed  to  be  at  the  meetings;  do  you  know 
where  he  is?” 

”Yes.  He’s  on  the  high  seas  headed  for  the  United  States.” 

Larkey : 

You  felt  safe  in  saying  that  then? 

Ryerson: 

Yes,  he  was  long  gone.  And,  incidentally,  before  the  congress  was 
over,  I  got  a  letter  from  Ben  Morrison  saying,  ’’You’d  better  get 
back  here  fairly  soon  if  you  expect  to  have  the  staff  have  any 
time  to  work  on  your  projects.  Vavilov’s  been  here  and  he’s 
given  all  of  us  enough  jobs  to  keep  us  busy  for  months,”  (laughter) 

Larkey : 

So,  he  was  able  to  go  to  the  United  States  before  he  went  south  to 
Mexico? 

Ryerson: 

Yes,  and  then  he  went  on  to  South  America. 

Larkey : 

Did  he  go  alone,  or  was  he  with  someone  else? 

Ryerson: 

Oh  no,  he  traveled  alone.  I  guess  he  was  about  the  only  Russian 
they  let  leave.  They  didn’t  let  their  party  members  travel  much. 
They  let  him  leave  Russia  to  attend  the  congresses  because  he 
wasn’t  a  party  member  and  because  he  had  the  party  big  wigs  sold 
on  the  idea  that  he  could  do  the  country  more  good  as  a  non-party 
member.  If  he  had  been  a  party  member  we  wouldn’t  have  trusted 
him,  even  as  well  as  we  knew  him.  As  a  non-party  member,  we 
treated  him  like  a  scientist  and  he  behaved  like  one.  But  a  party 
member  would  be  in  a  dual  capacity:  a  spy  first  and  a  scientist 
second,  and  we’d  have  played  our  cards  close. 

Larkey : 

Why  was  he  anxious  to  get  to  Mexico? 

Ryerson: 

For  wild  corn  and  wild  potato  relatives,  just  as  we  were. 
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Ryerson: 


The  last  time  I  saw  him  was  when  he  came  over  on  an  expedi¬ 
tion  two  years  later  to  go  again  into  Mexico  and  Peru.  That  was 
in  1934. 

[Trofim  D.]  Lysenko  was  a  rising  star  in  Russia  because  he 
was  a  party  member  and  he  played  up  the  doctrine  that  the  modern 
genetics  theory  was  wrong  and  of  course  that  made  Vavilov  wrong. 
Lysenko  advocated  that  the  archaic  and  outmoded  theories  of  plant 
improvement  were  the  only  way  to  increase  the  crops  and  that  modern 
genetics  should  be  thrown  out.  This  suited  the  politicians,  particu¬ 
larly  as  Vavilov  was  not  a  party  man. 

So,  when  Vavilov  left  Washington  the  last  time,  he  said  ,  "I’m 
going  to  Mexico  and  Peru.  My  only  forwarding  address  is  your  office 
here,  and  I  am  authorizing  you  to  open  any  of  my  mail,  official  or 
personal,  and  have  it  translated  by  Bruman  in  your  office."  (He. 
was  a  botanist  from  Cornell  whose  parents  were  Russian.)  "I  may 
get  a  letter  of  recall,  and  I  don’t  want  to  receive  it." 

I  said,  "Well,  that’s  easy;  if  one  comes  I’ll  just  notify 
your  government  that  all  your  mail  is  being  forwarded  to  you  in 
the  field.  But  I  won’t  tell  them  where — I’ll  forward  it  to  a 
place,  either  where  you  have  long  since  left,  or  just  to  an  imaginary 
place  that  I'll  dream  up." 

His  black  eyes  just  sparkling,  he  said,  "You  understand,  you 
understand!  They’re  making  it  more  difficult  for  me  all  the  time 
and  they’re  getting  closer." 

I  said,  "Aren’t  you  taking  a  real  risk  in  being  away  from  your 
family  at  this  time?  If  they’re  pressing  in  on  you,  isn’t  it  the 
wrong  time  to  be  away?" 

"No,"  he  said.  "Life's  short  and  you’ve  got  to  keep  going. 

Maybe  it’s  just  as  well  to  find  out  what  they  can  do." 

Well,  they  can  do  plenty.  I  never  saw  him  again. 

A  letter  came  recalling  him.  I  wrote  back  to  his  government 
that  all  his  mail  had  been  forwarded  to  him  at  Saint  Evlalie  or 
Saint  Rosalie  in  Mexico,  and  there  are  probably  dozens  of  letters 
still  there.  Anyway,  I  knew  he’d  never  get  them.  I  think  when  he 
got  through  he  went  directly  back  to  Russia.  We  were  in  touch  for 
a  short  time,  then  word  came  through — (we  had  our  own  underground 
with  Russia  through  Westover  and  the  alfalfa  people)  not  to  try  to 
maintain  contact  with  him,  and  later  on,  that  he  had  been  sent  to 
Siberia.  Still  later,  word  came  through  that  he  had  been  liquidated. 
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Ryerson:  We  couldn’t  prove  that  for  quite  a  while,  and  then  Professor 

Muller,  a  geneticist  from  Indiana,  went  to  Russia  as  a  visiting 
professor  of  genetics.  He  didn’t  finish  his  professorship  because 
of  the  restrictions  put  on  him.  When  he  came  to  Washington  shortly 
after  he  returned,  I  asked  him  if  Vavilov  had  been  liquidated. 

He  said,  "There’s  very  positive  proof  that  he  was  liquidated 
in  Siberia.” 

Larkey:  Well,  he’s  been  exonerated  posthumously. 

Ryerson:  Yes,  they’re  republishing  all  his  works  now,  and  there’s  a  bust  of 
him  in  Leningrad.  He  was  one  of  the  top  geneticists  and  he  would 
have  done  his  country  a  world  of  good.  They’d  have  been  years 
ahead  in  their  hardy  cereals  and  their  other  crops  had  they  let 
him  live.  As  it  was,  the  activities  of  Lysenko  set  back  crop  improve- 
ment  in  Russia  for  decades.  Of  course,  Lysenko  has  long  since  been 
*  discredited,  removed  from  office,  and  you  never  hear  of  him  anymore. 


Return  to  Africa  with  E.  C.  Auchter 


Larkey:  Did  you  tour  elsewhere  in  European  countries  after  you  attended  the 

scientific  meetings  in  England? 

Ryerson:  No.  We  came  home  in  early  October,  after  I’d  gone  back  to  Africa 
briefly.  Westover  stayed  on  for  three  months  more  collecting 
alfalfas  in  the  mountains  of  Spain.  When  [E.  C.]  Auchter,  who  had 
recently  come  to  the  department  from  Maryland  as  head  of  horticulture, 
heard  I  was  going  back,  he  wanted  to  go  along  but  he  thought  the 
chief  wouldn’t  approve  the  extra  travel  expense.  I  went  to  see 
Dr.  Taylor  and  said,  "You  know, Auchter  has  never  been  to  Africa  and 
I  would  like  to  take  him  with  me  when  I  go  back.  Since  he  is  working 
on  dates  I  think  he  ought  to  see  what  the  date  industry  there  is 
like.  We  could  go  to  Algeria  and  to  Laghouat  which  is  one  of  the 
big  date  growing  oases  and  he  can  get  a  first-hand  look." 

He  said,  "Sure,  I  think  it  is  a  good  idea,"  so  we  went. 

On  that  trip  we  also  went  to  southern  France,  visited  some 
labs  in  Paris  and  the  fruit  area  of  the  Rhone  Valley.  We  then 
went  to  Sicily  and  into  Switzerland  visiting  vineyards.  We  planned 
to  go  into  the  apple  area  in  northern  Italy  and  southern  Austria, 
but  I  had  picked  up  a  bad  case  of  dysentery  so  I  told  Auchter  to  go 
on  alone,  that  I  was  going  back  to  Paris  where  there  was  an  American 
hospital  with  American  doctors.  I  stayed  in  Paris  a  few  days,  rested 
up  a  bit  in  London,  then  came  home. 
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Plant  Explorations  in  Central  and  South  America 

Larkey : 

Were  you  able  to  send  out  additional  expeditions  in  1931  and  '32, 
or  were  the  budget  cuts  serious  enough  to  curtail  your  activities? 

Ryerson: 

No,  we  had  some  other  expeditions.  [E.  W. ]  Brandes,  who  got  funds 
out  of  his  sugar  appropriation,  went  into  the  East  Indies,  particu¬ 
larly  up  into  New  Guinea,  after  disease  resistant  sugar  cane  types. 

He  went  there  with  Ann  Archbold's  son  (who  had  the  biggest  flying 
boat  in  the  world  at  that  time.  The  navy  commandeered  it  when  the 
war  [WWII]  broke  out). 

And  this  reminds  me  of  Ann  Archbold,  quite  a  character  in 
Washington.  She  was  divorced  from  her  husband  who  was  one  of  the 
original  Rockefeller  partners  so  there  was  plenty  of  money.  She 
lived  in  a  fabulous  place  in  Washington  near  Georgetown  University. 
She  gave  quite  a  chunk  of  land,  while  still  living,  to  Rock  Creek 

Park  and  when  she  died  I  think  the  park  got  the  rest  of  it.  She 
was  a  very  close  friend  of  Wilson  Popenoe  so  when  Edith  took  his 
four  young  children  after  Dorothy's  (Wilson  Popeno's  first  wife) 
death,  Mrs.  Archbold  was  very  thoughtful  and  kind  to  her.  She  made 
her  swimming  pool  available  to  the  family,  sent  over  apples  and  other 
fruit  from  her  farm  and  entertained  the  children  and  their  friends 
with  parties. 

Larkey : 

Where  was  the  Popenoe  family  living? 

Ryerson: 

Edith  was  living  in  Silver  Spring,  Maryland.  Wilson  lived  at  that 
time  in  Tela,  Honduras, because  the  United  Fruit  Co.  had  an  experi¬ 
ment  station  there.  Dorothy  and  Wilt  had  begun  restoring  an  old 
Spanish  house  in  Antigua,  Guatemala, and  they  spent  some  time  there 
also. 

Larkey : 

Edith  was  married  to  Wilson  Popenoe 's  brother? 

Ryerson: 

No.  She  was  married  to  Charles  H.  Popenoe,  Wilson's  first  cousin. 

Larkey: 

And  she  was  a  young  widow  with  two  children  of  her  own? 

Ryerson: 

Two  of  her  own.  They  were  fourteen  months  and  two  months  old  when 
her  husband  died  very  suddenly.  When  she  took  on  Wilson's  family 
in  1933  she  had  a  seven  year  old,  five  children  four  years  old  and 
under,  three  in  diapers,  and  she  was  just  twenty-five  years  old. 

Larkey : 

Wilson  Popenoe  is  living  in  Guatemala  now? 

Ryerson: 

He  died  this  year  (1975).  We  were  there  last  year  for  a  wonderful 
visit  with  him  and  Alice,  his  third  wife. 
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Larkey : 

I  see.  Edith  took  the  children  after  the  mother  died? 

Ryerson: 

Yes,  Dorothy  died  very  suddenly.  She  was  seized  by  violent 
convulsions  that  may  have  been  caused  by  eating  the  unripe  fruit, 
agee.  The  day  before,  Wilson  had  to  fly  to  a  field  station  some 
miles  away.  While  there  he  got  word  by  telegraph  for  permission 
for  an  emergency  operation.  By  the  time  he  got  home  she  was  gone. 
Dorothy  was  a  talented  young  woman  who  came  over  from  England  to 
spend  a  year  studying  in  the  Plant  Introduction  Office.  Wilson  came 
back  from  one  of  his  avocado  expeditions  and  the  crash  was  heard 
for  blocks  (laughter) ! 

But  to  get  back  to  plant  exploration  ...  a  little  later  on, 
Archer  did  some  exploration  in  northern  South  America,  Mexico  and 
Guatemala.  He  was  there,  and  in  other  South  American  countries 
as  well,  looking  for  medicinal  plants.  He  worked  with  American 
Indians  in  ’34.  Then  in  '36,  he  also  went  to  Ethiopia,  Egypt  and 
Ecuador  searching  for  medicinal  plants. 

Larkey: 

Had  there  been  much  plant  exploration  in  South  America  prior  to 
the  1930s? 

Ryerson: 

Not  much.  Wilson  Popenoe  was  in  Ecuador  and  Peru  looking  for 
avocados  and  other  fruits.  Cook  had  been  to  Central  America 
exploring  for  palms  and  also  cotton.  In  1913,  Popenoe  and 
[Archie  D.]  Shamel  went  to  Brazil  to  explore  for  the  navel  orange. 

We  got  the  navel  orange  from  Brazil  originally.  They  went  to  see 
if  there  were  other  strains  just  as  good  or  better  than  that  one. 
They  were  on  the  same  steamer  with  Teddy  Roosevelt  when  he  was 
looking  for  the  River  of  Doubt  (laughter) . 

Larkey : 

Did  all  of  them  find  what  they  were  looking  for? 

Ryerson: 

Well,  Roosevelt  found  and  explored  this  river.  And  of  course  he 
contracted  an  infectious  fever  that  plagued  him  and  finally  took 
him.  He  never  did  fully  recover  from  that  trip. 

Shamel  and  Wilt  got  other  strains  of  oranges,  but  nothing 
that  was  any  better  than  the  Washington  navels.  They  also  got  the 
oil  palm,  which  has  very  starchy  seeds  and  is  used  there  for  food. 

It  was  introduced  into  the  American  tropics,  but  there  were  enough 
starchy  plants  there  already. 

It's  interesting  that  the  United  Fruit  Company  is  now  replacing 
bananas  with  the  oil  palm  on  the  Honduran  coast  and  in  Guatemala. 
They've  got  thirty-five  thousand  acres  planted  there  now. 

Larkey : 

Is  this  an  edible  oil? 
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Ryerson: 


Larkey : 

Ryerson: 


Larkey : 
Ryerson: 


Yes,  it’s  edible  oil — used  in  margarine  and  so  on.  It  doesn't 
have  to  be  sprayed  like  bananas  and  it  is  not  damaged  by  tropical 
hurricanes. 

That  oil  palm  originally  came  from  Africa,  I  think.  It  will 
grow  in  many  places  that  coconut  won't  because  the  coconut  has  to 
have  large  amounts  of  water,  so  the  oil  palm  is  a  better  producer 
for  the  tropics. 

In  addition  to  the  plant  introductions  your  USDA  plant  explorers 
were  bringing  back  from  around  the  world,  was  your  office  ever 
requested  to  fill  special  needs  abroad? 

We  sent  some  things  out  to  Yemen  through  Charles  [R. ]  Crane  in 
about  1919.  He  is  always  listed  as  a  former  ambassador  to  China. 
Actually,  he  was  appointed  ambassador  to  China,  but  he  only  got 
to  the  West  Coast  before  the  revolution  started.  China  didn't 
approve  his  appointment  so,  he  never  got  over  there.  Of  course, 
he  was  the  Crane  Plumbing  Company,  a  very  prosperous  industry  in 
Chicago.  He  had  a  date  plantation  down  near  Indio,  California.  He 
was  also  looking  for  oil  in  Arabia  and  he  was  making  friends  with 
the  Arabs  by  sending  them  gifts,  especially  agricultural  tools.  The 
soil  in  Yemen  is  alkaline  and  they're  short  of  water,  but  the  Imam 
wanted  to  develop  agriculture,  especially  vegetables.  Crane  was  a 
very  close  friend  of  the  Imam  of  Yemen.  His  representative,  Ken 
Twitchell,  an  engineer  from  Vermont,  was  spending  a  great  deal  of 
time  there.  Twitchell  would  come  in  from  Arabia  and  we'd  discuss 
what  crops  they'd  tried  and  make  suggestions  as  to  what  other 
things  they  might  try.  Twitchell  was  always  after  me  to  come  to 
Yemen  and  I  wish  I  had  gone. 

This  was  prior  to  the  1930s  then? 

Yes,  dfu  r i n  g  my  early  days  in  the  exploring  office.  Twitchell 
was  a  very  interesting  person.  He  died  here  only  a  couple  of 
years  ago.  I  saw  more  of  Crane  in  later  years,  as  he  was  also  a 
member  of  both  the  Explorer's  and  the  Cosmos  Clubs.  He  was  able  to 
get  some  oil  leases  in  Yemen.  I  don't  think  he  was  in  on  the  Kuwait 
oil  deal  though. 

Did  I  tell  you  about  this  missionary,  Mary  Van  Pelt  from  Phila¬ 
delphia,  who  was  at  Kuwait?  She  wanted  to  know  if  I  knew  of  any 
little  plants  she  could  grow  in  that  alkaline  sand  there.  She 
said  that  there  wasn't  a  thing  that  would  grow  there  but  some  date 
palms.  This  desert,  located  at  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  of 
course,  was  hotter  than  the  hinges  of  the  hereafter.  She  was  a 
lone  missionary  out  there.  I  felt  awfully  sorry  for  her  because 
that  was  about  as  desolate  an  area  as  you  could  find.  She  said  the 
ship  captain  could  bring  in  a  box  of  soil  for  her,  and  she  just 
wanted  one  or  two  little  plants  to  grow  in  it. 
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Larkey: 

Anything  green  (laughter) ! 

Ryerson: 

Yes.  We  tried  growing  a  number  of  things  and  she'd  always  come 
in  to  tell  me  of  her  success  when  she’d  come  home  on  leave.  She 
wasn't  a  fanatic,  but  a  very  intelligent  person  of  the  New  England 
type  and  felt  it  was  her  duty  to  be  out  there. 

Then  here,  three  or  four  years  ago,  A1  Boyce,  who  has  been 
consulting  for  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  both  before  and  since 
he  retired,  was  with  a  group  who  went  into  Kuwait  to  advise  them 
on  developing  agriculture.  He  said,  "You'll  be  interested  in  this: 
the  head  sheik  of  Kuwait  threw  a  big  party  for  our  delegation  to 
celebrate  the  discovery  of  oil  and  the  guest  of  honor  was  a  woman, 
a  former  missionary  there." 

I  said,  "Yes,  was  it  Mary  Van  Pelt?" 

He  said,  "How  in  the  hell  did  you  know?" 

Larkey : 

She  was  still  there? 

Ryerson: 

Well,  she  had  retired  and  was  home,  but  had  been  especially  invited 
out  as  a  guest  of  the  sheik.  And  A1  said  the  sheik  spent  more 
time  talking  to  her  than  to  all  the  rest  of  the  guests. 

Larkey : 

She's  fondly  remembered  by  the  people  of  Kuwait,  no  doubt. 

Ryerson: 

Fondly  remembered.  I  asked  if  he  knew  where  she  was  and  he  said 
she  was  retired  and  living  in  South  Carolina  and  gave  me  her 
address.  I  wrote  her  and  got  a  very  nice  letter  back. 

Larkey : 

How  long  did  she  stay  out  in  Kuwait? 

Ryerson: 

I  don't  know  when  she  came  back.  They  didn't  discover  oil  for 
possibly  ten  years  after  she  was  there — but  she  was  in  that  God¬ 
awful  desert  for  a  mighty  long  time.  Whatever  she  did  left  its 
mark  because  they  hadn't  forgotten  her. 
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X  USDA  BUREAU  OF  PLANT  INDUSTRY 

Civil  Service  and  Political  Change 

Larkey : 

During  the  period  you  headed  the  Office  of  Plant  Introduction 
you  conducted  this  survey  and  became  aware  of  the  work  being 
done  in  many  other  offices  in  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 

Ryerson: 

I'd  gotten  well  acquainted  with  all  of  that  group. 

Larkey : 

Were  a  number  of  young  people  brought  in  during  the  Hoover 
administration? 

Ryerson: 

No,  that  happened  later,  when  the  New  Deal  came  in.  It  was  only 
a  year  after  Hoover  took  office — in  the  fall  of  '29 — that  the 

Crash  occurred,  so  you  weren't  expanding;  you  were  dropping  people 
and  not  filling  vacancies. 

Larkey : 

How  does  a  government  agency  like  the  USDA  weather  the  change  of 
political  administrations?  Was  there  a  drastic  change,  say, 
between  Coolidge  and  Hoover,  and  then  again  after  the  election 
of  Roosevelt? 

Ryerson: 

No,  not  in  the  first  instance,  but  of  course  after  Roosevelt 
brought  in  the  New  Deal  things  became  very  political.  [Henry  A.] 
Wallace  and  Tugwell  were  very  anti-political  as  far  as  interfering 
with  the  civil  service.  They  mellowed  on  that  under  the  pressure 
of  Jim  Farley,  who  was  postmaster  general  and  he  was  primarily  a 
number  one,  skilled  politician.  Lee  [A.]  Strong,  chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Entomology,  and  I  were  both  Republicans,  but  I  never  was  asked 
my  politics.  I  was  a  civil  service  appointee  and  politics  didn't 
enter  the  picture,  not  until  later  in  the  New  Deal  when  Jim  Farley 
began  putting  his  Democratic  political  henchmen  into  the  departments, 
thereby  controlling  civil  service  appointments!  I  was  leaving  the 
department  by  then;  1  wouldn't  have  stood  for  that  and  if  it  in¬ 
volved  my  men,  I'd  have  resigned  first. 
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Ryerson: 


Larkey : 


Ryerson: 


Larkey : 


Ryerson: 


Larkey : 


Larkey: 


Wallace  objected  strenuously  to  Farley's  views  at  first. 

But  the  longer  he  was  there,  the  more  he  was  becoming  a  politician. 

He  was  eying  the  presidency  so  he  wasn't  going  to  antagonize  all 
the  top  politickers.  He  could  play  both  sides  of  the  street. 

Of  course,  the  new  organizations  such  as  the  AAA  and  others 
that  came  in  upset  the  civil  service  ratings.  But  most  of  the 
new  programs  were  not  technical,  but  political  ones. 

What  were  your  feelings  on  some  of  them — for  instance,  the  farm 
relief  legislation  that  was  passed,  the  first  bill  that  created 
the  farm  board  in  '29? 

I  thought  Hoover's  plans  should  have  worked.  I  thought  he  knew 
more  about  food  problems  than  anybody  at  that  time,  what  with 
his  extensive  World  War  I  experience.  But  the  drought  complicated 
that.  I  know  it  would  have  worked  out  for  any  administration  a 
lot  better  if  we  hadn't  had  the  Dust  Bowl  problem.  Farm  problems 
were  on  such  a  large  scale  you  had  to  act. 

The  problem  of  large  farm  surpluses  from  over-production  was  one 
of  the  political  questions  that  recurred.  It  occurred  during  the 
Hoover  administration,  before  the  Dust  Bowl  and  the  depression  were 
in  full  swing.  The  farm  relief  bills  were  being  designed  to  counter¬ 
act  such  surpluses.  Did  this  in  any  way  jeopardize  your  program? 

No,  our  program  wasn't  endangered,  even  after  the  New  Deal  came  in 
because  Wallace  had  this  idea — of  "the  ever-normal  granary" — for 
building  up  surpluses.  It  is  just  what  we  are  up  against  now — our 
reserves  are  down  so  prices  are  going  up. 

That's  why  our  grass  expedition  suddenly  got  support.  We  had 
been  working  on  our  plans  for  it  for  several  years. 

You  refer,  no  doubt,  to  the  proposed  expedition  into  the  Gobi 
Desert,  which  is  a  story  in  itself. 

But  first,  what  were  your  impressions  of  new  USDA  appointees 
who  came  onto  the  Washington  scene  with  the  New  Deal  administration 
in  1933? 


Ryerson  Appointed  Chief 


You,  yourself,  were  given  a  more  important  post  by  Henry  A.  Wallace, 
the  new  secretary  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  I  wonder  what 
factors  you  feel  influenced  your  promotion? 
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Noted  Agricultural  Scientist 
Noted  Scientists  in  Unit 


KNOWLES  RYERSON 


DR.  W.  A.  TAYLOR 


Knowles  A.  Ryerson,  backed  by  a 
lifetime  of  world-wide  experience  in 
agricultural  work,  will  become  chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  the 
Agriculture  Department's  largest 
scientific  unit,  it  was  announced 
today.  _  , 

He  will  succeed  Dr.  W.  A.  Taylor, 
famous  scientist  who  has  headed 
the  bureau  for  20  years.  Dr.  Taylor 
reached  retirement  age  July  1  but 
President  Roosevelt  gave  him  a  six- 
month  extension  at  the  pressing  re¬ 
quest  of  Secretary  Wallace.  \ 

Ryerson,  now  in  charge  of  the 
Division  of  Foreign  Plant  Introduc¬ 
tion,  was  born  and  educated  on  the 
west  coast  but  his  work  has  taken 
him  to  all  corners  of  the  globe. 

He  started  his  career  with  rhe 
agricultural  extension  service  of  the 
University  of  California.  In  1925  he 
went  to  Haiti  as  a  Government  hor¬ 


ticulturist  and  two  years  later  he 
was  in  Palestine  with  a  survey  com¬ 
mission. 

He  served  with  the  forest  engi¬ 
neers  branch  of  the  A.  E.  F.  in 
France  during  the  World  War  and 
was  decorated  by  the  French  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

But  these  were  only  a  small  part 
of  his  wanderings.  His  search  for 
plants  that  might  thrive  in  the 
U.  S,  has  taken  him  to  Spain,  Mo¬ 
rocco,  Algiers,  Tunis,  Sicily  and 
Canada  besides  the  more  frequented 
countries.  He  came  to  his  post  late 
in  1927. 

Dr.  Taylor  is  one  of  the  most 
noted  scientists  in  the  Government. ! 
He  came  to  the  Agriculture  Depart¬ 
ment  42  years  ago  as  assistant  no¬ 
mologist  and  rose  rapidly.  He  has 
represented  this  country  at  innum¬ 
erable  international  conferences  on 
plants, 
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Ryerson: 

Larkey : 
Ryerson: 


Larkey : 
Ryerson: 


Larkey : 
Ryerson: 


Larkey : 


It  came  out  of  the  blue  to  me  because  we  generally  understood  in 
the  bureau  that  Auchter,  who  was  very  ambitious,  was  in  line  to 
become  chief  when  Dr.  Taylor  retired.  He  had  been  working  for  it. 

It  was  all  set,  we  thought,  and  some  of  his  men  were  ready  to  move 
up — we  knew  the  pecking  order  pretty  much. 

There  was  one  in  the  USDA,  you  mean  (laughter) ! 

Oh,  anywhere  .  ...  [Frederick  D.]  Richey  might  have  been  another 
candidate  for  chief.  Richey  was  Wallace’s  closest  friend  in 
Washington.  Wallace  had  stayed  with  him  during  his  first  six  weeks 
as  secretary.  Richey  was  in  touch  with  all  the  people  working  in 
corn  breeding,  so  I  had  gotten  to  know  him  well. 

We  [in  the  Office  of  Plant  Introduction]  were  interested  in 
getting  Wallace  and  Tugwell  to  back  us  in  this  other  expedition  to 
explore  for  grasses.  Tugwell  was  out  visiting  field  stations  in 
California  and  he  wanted  me  to  join  him  at  Chico  when  he  visited 
there. 

Dr.  Tugwell  was  then  assistant  secretary,  wasn’t  he? 

Yes,  in  ’33  he  was. 

Walter  Lowdermilk  was  then  in  forest  conservation,  and  we  were 
working  together  on  the  project  of  drought  resistant  grasses,  collect¬ 
ing  wherever  we  could.  There  was  quite  a  collection  from  Russian 
Turkestan  that  we  had  growing  at  the  Chico  Plant  Introduction  Garden. 
Walter  and  I  were  going  to  look  them  over  that  summer  and  since 
Tugwell  had  invited  me  to  meet  him  there  it  was  a  good  opportunity 
for  Walter  to  get  to  know  him.  Actually,  I  think  it  was  at  Chico 
that  I  first  met  Tugwell. 

Then  that  meeting  had  important  consequences  for  both  of  you. 

Yes  it  did.  At  that  time  Walter’s  immediate  chief  in  the  Forest 
Service,  Ed  [Edward]  Kotoc,  didn’t  want  Walter  to  have  a  direct 
contact  with  Tugwell  so  I  suggested  he  meet  me  at  Chico  to  look 
over  drought  resistant  grasses  without  telling  Ed.  Once  they  met, 
Tugwell  showed  his  interest  by  asking  many  questions.  We  learned 
later  that  on  the  night  after  that  day  at  Chico  Tugwell  wired 
Harold  Ickes,  secretary  of  the  Department  of  Interior,  who  also 
headed  soil  conservation  then,  urging  him  to  make  Walter  chief 
of  research  for  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  and  that’s  what 
happened.  Of  course,  Ed  Kotoc  was  fit  to  be  tied  for  he  was  very 
jealous. 

Lowdermilk' s  appointment  was  not  enthusiastically  received  by  his 
superior  in  Washington,  either,  according  to  his  memoirs. 
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Ryerson: 

Larkey : 
Ryerson: 

Larkey : 

Ryerson: 


No,  it  wasn’t  at  first. 

Anyway,  we  soon  got  soils  out  of  Interior  and  back  into 
Agriculture  where  it  belonged. 

When  was  that  transition  made? 

Oh,  it  was  either  the  end  of  ’33  or  early  in  ’34.  I  enjoyed  working 
with  Walter  and  we  became  good  friends. 

Well,  he  certainly  made  important  contributions.  Wasn’t  he  chiefly 
responsible  for  writing  the  legislation  that  actually  set  up  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  and  what  we  now  know  as  the  land  bank 
system? 

Yes.  Walter  became  second  in  command  to  Hugh  Bennett.  For  years, 
Bennett  had  been  the  ’’John  the  Baptist  in  the  wilderness”  on  soil 
conservation.  He  had  tremendous  prestige  and  had  built  up  the 
Bureau  of  Soils.  He  was  a  loner  in  many  ways,  but  he  needed  a 
person  like  Walter  who  could  do  the  work  while  Bennett  could  impress 
Congress  and  get  their  support. 

After  that  first  meeting  at  Chico  in  1933,  Tugwell  asked  both 
of  us  to  go  on  with  him  to  the  Navajo  Reservation  because  of  the 
bad  drought  conditions  there.  At  that  time,  they  had  far  too  many 
sheep  and  goats  for  the  ranges  and  they  still  do.  Roosevelt  had 
appointed  John  Collier  as  head  of  the  Indian  Service.  He  was  a 
starry-eyed  idealist — very  impractical  in  many  ways.  Anyway,  Tugwell 
was  going  to  look  over  the  Navajo  area  and  then  go  north  to  join 
Silcox  in  Missoula,  Montana.  (Silcox  was  the  new  head  of  forestry, 
and  a  great  guy.) 

We  were  to  join  Silcox  and  Lee  Strong  to  look  over  both  the 
grazing  problems  and  the  insect  that  was  devastating  thousands  of 
acres  of  lodge  pole  pine  in  Yellowstone  and  the  Teton  area. 

Lowdermilk  was  unable  to  go,  but  I  made  that  trip  with  Tugwell. 

We  also  inspected  the  field  station  at  Mandan.  Early  in  October,  I 
was  called  in  to  see  Tugwell.  (He  was  really  running  the  day  to 
day  functions  while  Wallace  was  involved  in  the  Triple  A  legislation 
as  this  was  a  very  critical  period.) 

When  I  arrived,  Tugwell  said  casually,  ’’You  know  Dr.  Taylor 
is  retiring  the  first  of  January.’*  I  knew  they  were  intending  to 
replace  him  and  we  were  hoping  for  a  change.  Dr.  Taylor  was  hoping 
to  be  kept  on,  however,  even  though  he  was  seventy.  He  was  a 
grand  old  man,  but  he  was  way  behind  the  times  and  he  didn’t  like 
controversy.  Then  Tugwell  said,  ”We  are  making  a  change  and 
we’re  appointing  you  as  the  new  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.” 
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Ryerson: 


Larkey : 
Ryerson: 

Larkey : 

Ryerson: 


Ryerson: 


Larkey: 

Ryerson: 


I  just  sat  there  and  looked  at  him  for  a  minute.  I  couldn't 
get  it. 

When  I  could  get  my  tongue,  I  said,  "Are  you  sure  you're 
right?"  (Laughter.) 

He  laughed  and  said,  "We  hope  we  are!" 

I  said,  "I've  got  the  best  job  in  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  I'd  like  to  keep  it.  Plant  exploring  is  my  love  and  I 
don't  want  to  go  into  administration." 

Well,  you  got  the  New  Deal  answer  in  those  days:  "That  may 
well  be,  but  this  is  what  you  are  going  to  do!" 

You  were  still  fairly  young  at  that  time,  weren't  you? 

Yes,  I  was  the  youngest  chief  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
when  I  went  in.  I  was  forty-two. 

When  did  you  first  become  acquainted  with  Secretary  Wallace?  He 
must  have  met  you  previously  or  he  never  would  have  approved  your 
appointment. 

Yes,  he  had,  but  not  many  times.  I'd  met  him  casually  but  I  dealt 
mostly  through  Tugwell  and  Richey.  Apparently  Richey  had  discussed 
me  with  him  [Wallace];  and  I  know  Tugwell  asked  Russ  Lord  and  others 
who  knew  me  for  their  opinions. 


F.  D.  Richey  Replaces  Kellerman  as  Associate  Chief 


That  same  afternoon,  Tugwell  told  me  they  were  appointing  Richey 
as  associate  chief.  He  was  older  than  I  and  had  been  in  the 
bureau  most  of  his  life.  He  was  close  to  Wallace,  but  he  was  a 
research  man  and  not  an  administrator.  I  asked  him  once,  "Why  in 
Sam  hill  didn't  you  take  the  top  job?"  He  said,  "I  didn't  want 
that  administrative  job  as  chief.  As  associate  chief  I'm  primarily 
responsible  for  the  research  program  of  the  bureau  and  relations  with 
the  state  experiment  stations.  That's  enough  for  me.  I  don't  want 
all  this  stuff  you  are  going  to  have  to  be  involved  in."  (Laughter.) 

Who  had  been  the  associate  director  of  the  bureau  under  Dr. 

Taylor? 

Karl  Kellerman.  His  brother-in-law,  W.  T.  Swingle,  had  gotten 
control  of  citrus  introduction.  As  I've  said,  people  at  Riverside 
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Ryerson:  and  Florida  couldn’t  get  plants  they  wanted  because  of  him  and  of 
Kellerman,  who  controlled  the  citrus  quarantine  house.  The  Bureau 
of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine  had  previously  been  combined. 
Hence,  everything  of  a  regulatory  nature  went  into  quarantine 
except  citrus  canker,  which  was  Kellerman* s  particular  baby.  He 
hung  on  to  that  even  as  associate  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry.  So  he  sided  with  Swingle  and  we  were  blocked  out  of 
citrus  introduction.  Meanwhile,  I  was  catching  the  devil  from  the 
people  in  California  and  Florida.  I  worked  for  two  years  with 
Lee  Strong,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine, 
and  Kellerman  to  get  a  change  made.  We  agreed  that  Swingle  could 
keep  the  citrus  quarantine  house  for  his  own  work  and  his  hobbies, 
but  that  we  would  build  our  own  citrus  quarantine  station  which 
would  be  under  the  supervision  of  Strong's  bureau. 

It  was  all  agreed  to  and  Kellerman  even  gave  me  $1,800  from 
his  fund  to  help  build  that  house.  Then,  when  Dr.  Taylor  was  out 
of  town  and  I  was  in  Europe,  Kellerman,  who  was  acting  chief, 
reversed  the  whole  thing. 

I  said,  "We’ve  been  working  on  this  for  two  years  and  you 
gave  me  $1,800  towards  the  house.  Your  initials  are  on  the 
draft.  It  was  approved  by  everybody." 

He  said,  "I  never  agreed  to  that.11 

I  couldn’t  believe  my  ears,  that  he’d  sit  there  and  say 
he’d  never  agreed  to  it  after  he’d  given  me  $1,800  of  his  funds 
and  the  house  was  built  and  the  citrus  work  was  just  about  to 
start.  So  I  photostated  the  agreement  with  Kellerman’ s  initials 
and  just  sent  him  the  copy  because  I  wouldn’t  trust  him  with  the 
original  draft. 

Dr.  Taylor  was  very  much  surprised  when  he  returned  and 
heard  about  it.  He  called  Kellerman  in  and  pointed  out  that  we 
had  all  agreed  to  the  new  station,  but  Kellerman  still  said  he 
hadn’t.  Dr.  Taylor,  as  usual,  asked  me  to  see  what  I  could  work 
out  with  Kellerman. 

The  irony  of  the  whole  thing  was  that  when  I  became  chief, 
Kellerman  wasn’t  even  allowed  to  stay  in  as  associate  chief  as 
he’d  so  irritated  Tugwell  and  Wallace.  He  was  always  trying  to 
tell  them  what  to  do,  such  as  insisting  on  making  the  western 
trip  with  Tugwell  to  visit  experiment  stations.  In  response  to 
that,  Tugwell  told  him  he’d  choose  the  people  he  wanted  to  take 
with  him. 

Of  course,  Kellerman  was  counting  on  being  made  chief  of 
the  bureau  and  would  have  been  the  logical  choice  if  he  had  been 
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Ryerson:  up  to  it,  but  they  wouldn't  even  leave  him  in  his  present  posi¬ 

tion.  And  I  didn't  know  that  he  hadn't  been  told  of  his  demotion 
until  they  were  breaking  the  news  of  my  appointment. 

Tugwell  immediately  asked  for  the  breakdown  of  the  budget 
for  the  regulatory  end  of  the  citrus  quarantine  work  which  was  to 
go  over  to  plant  quarantine.  (They  first  thought  I  might  object  to 
that,  but  I  said,  "No,  we've  got  no  business  having  a  regulatory 
agency  in  a  research  organization.  It  belongs  there*  That's 
a  law  enforcement  function  and  we  want  none  of  it.") 

I  was  told  on  that  day  that  they  were  not  going  to  keep 
Kellerman,  that  Richey  would  be  the  next  associate  chief  and  that 
I  was  to  find  out  what  Kellerman  would  like  to  do  and  find  another 
place  in  the  bureau  for  him. 

I  had  tried  to  get  in  touch  with  Lee  Strong  that  night. 

He’d  been  director  of  agriculture  in  California  and  was  friendly 
to  Kellerman.  I  wanted  to  see  whether  we  could  transfer  Kellerman 
and  the  canker  work  to  his  department.  We'd  be  happy  to  transfer 
his  salary  and  I  wanted  to  be  able  to  tell  Kellerman  that  there 
was  this  opportunity  to  stay  in  the  bureau. 

But  I  couldn't  reach  Strong.  And  I  guess  I  couldn't  because 
that  same  idea  came  to  Kellerman  and  he  acted  on  it.  Apparently 
they  were  together  that  night  and  he  talked  to  Strong  about  it.  I 
was  disappointed  that  I  didn't  have  the  chance  to  make  this  gesture 
towards  Kellerman,  because  it  was  ruthless,  the  way  it  worked  out. 

You  see,  Kellerman  didn't  know  that  first  night  that  he  was  not 
to  be  kept  on  as  associate  chief  of  the  bureau.  I  found  that  out 
the  next  morning  and  was  the  one  who  unwittingly  had  to  tell  him. 

I  thought  they  had  told  him,  of  course,  when  they  had  told  me  I'd 
be  the  chief. 

Larkey:  Oh,  this  came  out  in  your  conversation  with  him,  you  mean,  before 

he  had  been  officially  informed? 

Ryerson:  Yes.  That  was  a  rough  day  for  me.  For  him  it  was  a  crushing  blow. 

But  in  this  first  interview  with  Tugwell  he  had  said  that  the  budgets 
were  already  up  on  the  Hill  and  that  I  was  to  get  the  detailed  figures 
on  the  citrus  canker  project.  The  only  place  they'd  be  would  be  in 
Kellerman' s  office,  of  course.  He  ordered  me  to  get  them  right 
away  and  get  them  back  to  him. 

The  next  morning  I  got  to  Kellerman 's  office  before  he  did. 

His  two  secretaries  were  there  and,  of  course,  they'd  gotten  the 
news  by  the  grapevine.  They  were  very  stunned,  and  I  knew  what 
they  were  thinking — that  I  had  pulled  a  fast  one. 
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Ryerson: 


Larkey : 
Ryerson: 


Then  Kellerman  came  in.  If  ever  a  man  looked  like  he  had  gone 
through  hell,  he  did.  Dr.  Taylor  had  told  him  that  I  was  to  be  chief 
the  night  before.  He  was  just  crushed.  I  told  him  I  was  over  on 
an  unpleasant  duty,  in  response  to  Tugwell ’s  orders.  I  said,  "I 
am  not  chief  of  the  bureau  yet,  but  Tugwell  wants  the  budget  figures 
covering  citrus  canker  studies  and  quarantine  because  that  is  to  be 
transferred  to  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine. " 

He  said,  "Is  it  beyond  the  realm  of  argument?" 

I  said,  "It  is.  The  decision  isn’t  mine.  I  was  called  in 
yesterday  afternoon  and  told  I  was  to  be  chief  of  the  bureau  in 
January  and  that  he  wanted  these  figures  immediately,  so  he  could 
make  this  transfer.  And  that  is  why  I’m  here.  It’s  Tugwell ’s 
request,  not  mine,  and  I’m  under  his  orders."  You  could  see  that 
it  hit  him  to  learn  that  that  work  was  to  be  taken  out.  Then,  out 
of  the  blue,  he  said,  "If  it’s  a  fair  question,  am  I  to  be  retained 
in  my  present  position?" 

I  thought,  "Good  Lord,  they  haven’t  told  him."  It  wasn’t  up 
to  me  to  tell  him,  but  I  thought,  "He  has  the  right  to  know  and  I 
know  the  answer.  They  oughtn’t  to  have  put  either  of  us  in  such  a 
position,  but  no  use  ducking  it."  So,  I  looked  him  straight  in  the 
eye  and  said,  "Dr.  Kellerman,  that’s  not  in  the  cards." 

You’ve  seen  them  slaughtering  the  steers  in  the  slaughtering 
yard,  when  they  hit  them  over  the  head  with  a  sledge  hammer  and  you 
see  them  kind  of  slump?  Well,  that  was  just  what  happened  .  .  . 
he  wasn’t  prepared  for  this  blow  at  all. 

I  said,  "Dr.  Kellerman,  that  isn’t  a  decision  of  mine.  I  haven’t 
been  consulted  at  all  about  it.  I  was  only  told  yesterday  afternoon 
that  I  was  to  be  the  new  chief." 

He  paused  and  then  he  straightened  up  and  said,  "Then,  if  it’s 
a  fair  question  .  .  .  "when,  and  by  what  means  am  I  to  be  removed?" 

Oh,  that  must  have  been  terrible  for  both  of  you. 

These  are  the  kinds  of  things  that  make  administration  tough 
because,  after  all,  he  was  a  human  being  who  had  given  many  years 
of  service  to  the  department. 

I  said,  "I’ve  been  told  to  find  out  from  you  what  work  you  would 
like  to  have  in  the  bureau  and  provide  a  place  for  it.'  But,  as  I’ve 
said  before,  Kellerman  had  already  made  some  arrangements  with 
Strong. 
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Originally,  they  were  not  going  to  make  the  announcement  of 
my  appointment  until  along  about  Christmas,  shortly  before  it  was 
effective.  Tugwell  said  not  to  discuss  it  with  anybody  except  my 
wife. 

I!m  sure  she  was  pleased  with  the  news. 

Yes,  and  she  was  as  surprised  as  I  was. 

But,  less  than  a  week  after  they  had  told  me,  I  was  called  to 
an  emergency  meeting.  (In  those  days  most  of  our  calls  were  that 
way.)  When  I  arrived  at  Tugwell fs  office  he  said,  "I  want  to  tell 
you  that  we  are  going  to  break  the  announcement  of  your  appointment 
this  afternoon  because  the  southern  cotton  states,  Texas  particularly, 
are  getting  together  on  a  bill  to  create  a  cotton  bureau  as  a  separate 
bureau.  It  would  take  all  related  production  projects  out  of 
plant  industry  and  all  the  marketing  out  of  ag  economics. 

And  you’ve  got  to  get  in  the  fight  because  it’s  an  important  section 
of  your  bureau.” 

The  Texas  cotton  growers  were  riding  high  because  they  had 
vice  president  [James]  Garner  in  office.  The  chairman  of  the 
appropriations  committee  of  the  House  was  also  from  Texas,  as  was 
Jesse  Jones,  who  wasn’t  in  the  department  but  who  had  more  power 
than  most  of  the  people  in  it.  (Later,  during  the  war,  he  had  the 
big  tangle  with  Wallace  and  the  Board  of  Economic  Warfare  over  war 
contracts. ) 

The  Texas  politicians  and  cotton  interests  were  going  to  be  a 
hard  combination  to  beat,  so  they  [USDA]  issued  a  press  release  about 
my  appointment. 

Did  they  feel  this  would  forestall  that  legislation? 

Yes,  if  we  started  an  active  campaign  immediately.  Dr.  Taylor, 
as  I’ve  said, didn’t  like  controversy  so  he  couldn’t  mount  a  campaign 
as  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  I  won’t  say  he  was 
senile,  but  he  had  slowed  down  immensely.  He  was  a  gentle  soul  and 
an  awfully  fine  gentleman,  but  this  was  going  to  be  a  dirty  fight. 

We  had  to  obtain  all  possible  political  support  in  the  cotton  states 
from  those  people  who  were  satisfied  with  the  present  system — those 
who  wouldn’t  want  a  separate  bureau  because  they’d  realize  that  only 
under  the  current  administration  could  they  get  special  favors. 

Another  point  was  that  all  the  other  agricultural  producers 
would  be  envious  if  the  cotton  growers  were  able  to  have  their  own 
bureau  and  they  didn’t.  Cotton  growers  weren’t  entitled  to  any 
more  consideration  than  others. 
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Larkey:  That  would  become  a  political  issue  in  itself. 

Ryerson:  It  was  a  hot  potato,  but  we  defeated  it. 

Larkey:  Did  you  take  over  the  bureau,  then,  right  away? 

Ryerson:  No.  M. though,  I  was  involved  in  this,  I  didn't  take  over  until 
January  1,  1934. 

Larkey:  Was  the  proposed  legislation  introduced  and  defeated,  or  did  they 

drop  it? 

Ryerson:  It  was  introduced,  but  I  don't  think  it  got  to  the  floor. 

Shortly  after  it  was  announced  that  I  was  to  be  the  new  chief  I  ran 
into  Harry  [V.]  Harlan  late  one  afternoon  as  I  was  going  over  to 
the  chief's  office.  He  was  puffing  away  on  his  traditional  pipe  when 
he  said,  "Well,  I  don't  know  whether  to  congratulate  you  or  commiserate 
with  you.  You've  gpt  to  do  things  thathave  been  waiting  twenty  years  to  get  done  in  tills 
bureau."  Harlan  vas  head  of  barley  investigation  and  been  an  active  explorer. 


Successors  in  Plant  Introduction  Work 


Larkey:  Were  you  able  to  have  a  say  in  the  selection  of  your  successor 

in  the  Office  of  Plant  Introduction? 

Ryerson:  When  Tugwell  had  originally  told  me  that  they  were  not  going  to 
break  this  news  of  my  appointment  until  January,  he  added  that 
I  had  to  begin  thinking  of  whom  I'd  put  in  my  place  in  plant  intro¬ 
duction.  Of  course,  what  I  would  like  to  have  done  was  to  put  Ben 
Morrison  in  charge  of  plant  introduction  because  he  was  the  senior 
man  in  the  office.  But,  he  was  already  acting  director  of  the  arbo¬ 
retum  and  he  didn't  want  to  head  the  Office  of  Plant  Introduction. 

So,  since  he  didn't  want  it,  what  I  then  wanted  to  do  was  to  get 
Wilson  Popenoe  back.  I  thought  there  was  some  chance  of  that  because 
he'd  lost  his  wife  in  Honduras,  leaving  him  with  the  four  small 
children.  His  heart  was  in  plant  exploring  work  and  I  thought  it 
would  appeal  to  him  to  head  that  department.  He'd  been  acting-in¬ 
charge  many  times  as  David  Fairchild's  stand-in. 

When  I  mentioned  this  plan  to  Tugwell  he  said,  "That  sounds 
fine.  These  are  things  you've  got  to  begin  thinking  about  now. " 

There  were,  of  course,  a  number  of  changes  that  had  to  be 
made.  There  were  too  many  older  men  in  the  bureau  and  reorganiza¬ 
tion  was  needed;  we  needed  consolidation. 
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Wilson  Popenoe  and  the  United  Fruit  Company 


Ryerson:  I  started  working  on  getting  Wilson  Popenoe  to  come  back  to  head 

plant  exploring.  He  didn’t  like  administrative  work  any  more  than 
I  did,  but  he  knew  he  would  be  in  charge  and  could  continue  to  do 
exploring  himself.  That  appealed  to  him.  Also,  he  could  be 
close  to  his  children  who  were  then  with  Edith  in  Maryland. 

Anyway,  on  New  Year’s  Day,  1934,  my  first  official  act  as 
chief  of  the  bureau  was  to  prepare  the  papers  appointing  Wilson  as 
head  of  the  plant  introduction  work,  which  he  signed.  He  had 
stopped  off  in  Washington  on  his  way  from  Honduras  to  Boston,  the 
headquarters  of  the  United  Fruit  Company,  and  was  planning  to  tell 
them  he  was  going  to  accept  my  offer. 

Larkey:  That  must  have  given  you  special  pleasure,  since  you  were  old  and 

dear  friends  from  high  school  days. 

Ryerson:  And  this  was  starting  off  my  administration  well.  However,  this 
appointment  didn’t  last  long.  Tom  Barbour  of  Harvard,  who  was 
very  close  to  all  the  United  Fruit  Company  officials  (which  is 
pretty  much  a  Harvard  outfit  and  a  very  blue  stocking  group) ,  was 
a  great  friend  of  Wilson  and  also  a  very  close  friend  of  Fairchild. 
And,  although  he  was  a  good  friend  of  mine,  he  didn’t  like  it  at 
all  that  I  was  after  Wilson. 

Tom  was  a  great  friend  of  Wilt’s  first  wife,  Dorothy.  In  fact, 
he  was  responsible  for  her  archeological  work  being  published  by 
Harvard. 

I  told  Wilt  that  Sam  Zemurray,  who  had  taken  over  the  United 
Fruit  Company  not  too  long  before,  wouldn’t  like  it  either.  Sam 
started  out  his  career  in  fruit  work  as  an  immigrant  from  Bessarabia. 
He  began  by  picking  up  the  banana  rejects  that  fell  from  the  banana 
boats  as  they  were  unloading,  then  peddling  them  in  New  Orleans. 

And  out  of  that  grew  the  Standard  Fruit  Company,  which  was  the  United 
Fruit  Company’s  chief  rival  in  the  banana  game. 

Then,  quietly,  with  the  depression  on,  Sam  began  buying  up 
United  Fruit  Company  shares  as  they  came  on  the  market.  That  fruit 
company  never  dreamed  that  anyone  would  be  planning  to  take  over, 
or  could  get  majority  control.  But  Sam  finally  got  a  majority  of 
the  stock  and  one  day  he  walked  into  a  board  meeting,  pounded  the 
table,  and  said,  ’’Gentlemen,  you’ve  mismanaged  this  company  long 
enough!  I  have  a  majority  of  the  stock  and  I’m  taking  over,”  and 
he  did!  It  was  a  major  shock  when  this  Bessarabian  Jew  was  able  to 
take  over  the  United  Fruit  Company  from  this  blue  stocking  Boston 
outfit. 
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Ryerson:  The  United  Fruit  Company  had  gotten  very  complacent  and  their 

board  was  referred  to  as  "a  gentlemen's  club." 

Anyway,  when  I  told  Wilt  that  Sam  Zemurray  was  not  going  to 
give  him  up  lightly,  he  said,  "He  can't  do  too  much.  With  the 
depression  on  they  are  letting  men  go  with  higher  salaries  than 
mine.  Besides,  this  is  what  I  want  to  do.  I  want  to  get  back  into 
plant  exploring  and  be  nearer  my  family." 

Well,  Sam  Zemurray  just  raised  my  anti — a  cool  $5,000  a  year 
(laughter)!  At  the  bottom  of  the  depression,  with  four  motherless 
kids,  you  just  don't  throw  $5,000  out  the  window.  So  I  had  to 
release  him. 

Larkey:  Was  there  a  USDA  experiment  station  in  Honduras  then? 

Ryerson:  No,  they  set  up  a  company  later  and  Popenoe  was  hired  to  run  it. 

Larkey:  And  he  was  working  for  the  United  Fruit  Company  all  the  time? 

Ryerson:  He  left  the  USDA  to  go  with  the  United  Fruit  Company  as  a  research 
horticulturalist  in  1925.  He  built  up  a  very  fine  collection  of 
plants  in  Honduras  that  we've  been  trying  to  save  recently. 

It's  the  best  arboretum  of  tropical  fruit  and  forest  trees  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  but  neither  the  fruit  company  nor  the  government 
is  interested  in  keeping  it  up  anymore. 


Benjamin  Y.  Morrison,  A  Dual  Appointment 


Ryerson:  So,  after  I  released  Wilt,  Ben  had  to  become  head  of  the  Office  of 

Plant  Introduction. 

Larkey:  Didn't  Mr.  Morrison  also  become  acting  director  of  the  National 

Arboretum? 

Ryerson:  Yes,  but  he  became  director  some  time  before  retirement. 


Development  of  the  National  Arboretum 


Larkey:  Weren't  you,  yourself,  actively  involved  in  the  early  development 

of  the  National  Arboretum? 

Yes,  I'm  pleased  to  say  I  was.  The  arboretum,  itself,  had  been 
talked  about  for  years,  and  finally,  in  the  fall  of  1927,  the 
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bill  to  establish  it  under  the  Department  of  Agriculture  was  passed 
by  Congress.  At  that  time  we  had  a  small  Division  of  Botany  with 
only  two  or  three  people  in  it.  Dr.  Frederick  [V.]  Coville  was  head 
of  it.  He  had  worked  with  Clarence  Cannon,  a  congressman  from 
Missouri  who  was  on  the  appropriations  committee.  When  I  became 
chief  of  the  bureau,  Dr.  Coville  was  director  of  the  arboretum. 

Larkey : 

Was  this  a  division  under  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry? 

Ryerson: 

Yes.  The  law,  very  wisely,  said  that  in  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  the  arboretum  would  be  administered  as  a  separate  unit.  That 
has  really  saved  it  because  the  wolves  in  the  other  divisions  are 
always  looking  for  ways  and  means  to  get  its  funds.  They’ve  tried 
to  absorb  it  several  times  but  without  success. 

Larkey: 

Were  there  earlier  plantings  that  were  to  be  preserved? 

Ryerson: 

Not  many.  The  first  thing  that  had  to  be  done  was  to  get  land. 

Here’s  where  Clarence  Cannon  came  in.  It  was  very  fortunate  that 
he  had  a  special  interest  in  arboreta. 

He  and  his  wife,  as  a  young  couple,  visited  England  and  were 
so  impressed  with  Kew  Gardens  that  they  came  back  determined  to 
have  something  like  that  in  the  United  States.  He  was  very  instru¬ 
mental  in  getting  the  bill  establishing  the  arboretum  through  and 
took  a  special  pride  in  it.  Then  he  went  to  work  on  the  land  acqui¬ 
sition  and  got  the  present  four  hundred  and  fifteen  acres.  He 
always  regretted  that  he  hadn’t  been  able  to  get  more. 

The  arboretum  and  plant  introduction  worked  closely  together 
because  the  arboretum  was  also  interested  in  new  introductions 
and  unusual  plants. 

Larkey: 

They  started,  then,  from  scratch,  in  1928? 

Ryerson: 

Yes,  with  the  passing  of  the  act  authorizing  the  arboretum.  It 
took  two  or  three  years  for  the  arboretum  to  get  the  land  purchased 
and  the  budget  built.  Then,  when  the  depression  came,  budgets 
and  salaries  were  cut.  Once  Dr.  Coville  retired,  Ben  took  over 
and  kept  the  arboretum  going. 

Larkey: 

Hadn’t  you  known  him  previously  at  Berkeley? 

Ryerson: 

Yes,  he  had  been  a  senior  lab  assistant  in  Jepson’s  freshman  botany 
in  1911.  That's  where  I  got  to  know  Ben.  You’d  never  forget  his 
pleasant  grinning  face.  The  next  I  saw  of  him  was  in  1928,  seventeen 
years  later.  In  the  meantime,  he  went  to  Harvard  and  got  his  master’s 
in  landscape  gardening.  He  then  got  a  Sheldon  traveling  fellowship 
and  spent  it  in  the  Orient. 
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He  started  out  studying  voice  (he  had  a  marvelous  voice), 
but  his  family  didn’t  have  any  funds  for  advanced  training  and  Ben 
was  a  perfectionist.  If  he  couldn’t  be  tops  he  would  give  up 
altogether.  He  liked  music  and  would  sing  on  occasions.  I’ve 
never  known  a  more  talented  man. 

Did  he  sing  to  his  plants  (laughter)? 

No,  he  never  did,  but  (laughter)  he  got  good  results  with  them 
without  it! 

When  I  got  him  to  stay  in  the  department,  neither  one  of  us 
had  any  idea  where  he  would  wind  up. 

He  was  working  for  the  USDA  and  you  influenced  him  to  transfer 
from  one  division  to  another? 

Yes,  he  was  in  the  Division  of  Horticulture,  which  covered  pomology 
and  all  the  fruits  and  ornamentals.  But  they  wouldn’t  give  orna¬ 
mentals  any  support  at  all,  so  he  was  going  to  quit.  He  was  buying 
material  from  Japan  and  other  places  out  of  his  own  meagre  salary, 
building  up  a  collection  of  azaleas  for  breeding  and  selection. 

From  them,  he  developed  this  marvelous  collection  of  Glenn 
Dale  hybrids  that  I  have  mentioned  several  times. 

Was  he  doing  this  for  the  USDA? 

All  for  the  USDA.  He  had  no  commercial  interests  at  all,  although 
after  he  retired  he  went  into  the  commercial  end  a  little,  really 
to  help  out  a  young  protege  who  had  a  small  nursery  in  Mississippi. 

Ben  went  there  after  he  retired  and  bought  some  more  land  and  de¬ 
veloped  a  series  of  daffodils  and  another  series  of  azaleas  that  would 
stand  up  in  the  climate  there. 

Eventually,  the  department  built  a  walled  garden  in  the  arbore¬ 
tum  for  the  seventy-five  main  varieties  of  his  Glenn  Dale  hybrids. 

The  whole  thing  was  dedicated  to  him  with  a  bronze  plaque  about  the 
time  he  retired. 

So  this  is  part  of  the  National  Arboretum  now? 

It  is  right  in  the  heart  of  the  National  Arboretum.  The  whole 
hillside  there  is  covered  with  acres  of  azaleas  and  is  just  a  riot 
of  color.  They  now  get  as  many  as  fifty  thousand  people  coming  on 
a  weekend  to  see  them  in  bloom. 

Anyway,  it  was  because  of  the  lack  of  funds  to  support  his 
interest  in  breeding  that  I  got  him  to  transfer  to  my  Office  of  Plant 
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Introduction.  I  also  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  become 
director  of  the  arboretum. 

A  CCC  camp  was  put  on  that  arboretum  property  during  the 
depression.  The  roads  were  built  and  the  brush  was  cleared  by 
them  because  much  of  it  was  wild  land.  It  had  some  marvelous 
old  oaks  and  other  trees  and  an  old  farmhouse  which  we  fixed  up  for 
the  resident  superintendent. 

At  that  time  the  arboretum  was  fenced  and  much  of  the 
preliminary  work,  such  as  the  surveying  and  the  laying  out  of 
roads,  had  been  done. 

Larkey : 

Who  developed  the  master  plan? 

Ryerson: 

Ben  Morrison  designed  and  developed  the  main  master  plan,  with 
the  help  of  other  consultants. 

Advisory  Council  and  Appropriations 

Ryerson: 

The  act  creating  the  arboretum  provided  for  an  advisory  council 
and  many  outstanding  people  have  been  on  it. 

We  tried,  unsuccessfully,  to  get  the  new  greenhouse  at  the 
Botanic  Garden  that  Congress  had  spent  four  hundred  thousand 
dollars  on.  They  called  it  the  Old  Botanic  Garden  for  it  almost 
went  back  to  the  founding  of  the  Republic.  It  was  at  the  foot  of 
Capitol  Hill,  and  actually  was  a  place  where  they  grew  lots  of 
plants  to  give  away  to  the  congressmen  and  their  wives.  During 
Prohibition  it  was  an  open  secret  that  a  lot  of  the  congressmen  kept 
their  liquor  down  there  (laughter). 

Larkey : 

Amongst  the  potted  palms! 

Ryerson: 

Yes.  It  wasn’t  really  a  botanic  garden.  Twice  a  year  they’d  put 
on  a  couple  of  flower  shows,  but  it  didn’t  have  a  single  scientist 
on  the  staff.  It  was  something  like  the  conservatory  in  Golden 

Gate  Park  [San  Francisco,  California]. 

Robert  Pyle,  president  of  the  Conrad  Pyle  Nursery  Company, 
had  succeeded  Frederick  Delano,  uncle  of  President  Roosevelt,  as 
chairman  of  the  National  Arboretum’s  advisory  council.  And  Wallace 
asked  Pyle  to  take  me  with  him  to  see  Senator  [Alben  W. ]  Barclay 
about  getting  the  greenhouse.  If  someone  besides  Pyle  had  gone,  it 
might  have  worked,  but  he  was  a  Quaker  from  Pennsylvania,  a  very 
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serious,  almost  a  dour,  humorless  man.  He  was  very  rigid,  very 
dogmatic,  and  the  highest  diplomacy  had  been  left  out  of  his 
makeup.  His  approach  to  Barclay  was  that  the  Botanic  Garden  green¬ 
house  was  just  a  boondoggle, that  everyone  knew  that  it  was  just  a 
center  for  free  plant  handouts  and,  therefore,  the  greenhouse  and  staff 
should  be  turned  over  to  the  arboretum.  Barclay — Ifentucky  was  in 
his  bourbon  blood — just  about  threw  us  out.  We  didn’t  get  that 
greenhouse,  or  even  another  one  for  the  arboretum  until  much  later. 

What  became  of  the  Old  Botanic  Garden? 

It’s  still  there  and  it  takes  the  pressure  off  the  arboretum. 

Ben  was  anathema  to  these  congressmen  who  were  always  asking 
special  favors,  and  who  never  gave  us  any  help.  So  he  was  pleased 
that  they  could  continue  to  get  their  flowers  at  their  conservatory. 

The  arboretum  might  have  been  besieged  for  cut  flowers  and  potted 
plants  for  receptions  and  special  events. 

Yes.  We’d  do  things  for  the  wife  of  the  secretary  and  the  president, 
of  course.  Mrs.  [Lyndon  B.]  Johnson  practically  took  over  our 
library  reading  room  for  the  Beautification  program.  She  was 
strongly  for  the  arboretum. 

For  too  many  years  Congress  had  appropriated  substantial  sums 
to  buy  all  kinds  of  vegetable  and  flower  seed.  Fairchild  started 
out  sending  the  list  of  the  new  plants  and  seeds  to  interested  plant 
lovers.  But  it  took  too  much  time  and  too  much  money  from  more 
important  things.  It  was  just  a  racket  and  took  us  years  to  get  rid 
of  it. 

The  arboretum  had  a  few  small  greenhouses,  but  didn’t  have 
much  of  an  appropriation  until  we  began  to  get  some  of  the  depres¬ 
sion  funds.  Then  Morrison  began  his  azalea  developments. 

Cannon’s  interest  continued  throughout,  and  the  administration 
eventually  became  interested  in  ornamentals,  so  we  began  to  get 
a  larger  budget. 

It  wasn’t  until  the  New  Deal  came  in  that  we  began  getting 
an  herbarium,  an  office,  a  library,  and  new  propagating  facilities. 
Next  we  got  some  new  greenhouses.  Finally,  we  got  a  million 
dollars  for  the  central  headquarters.  The  last  official  speech 
that  Congressman  Cannon  made  was  at  the  dedication  of  that  building. 

How  were  you  able  to  acquire  a  million  dollars  when  you  had  been 
struggling  so  hard? 

Times  had  picked  up.  We  were  out  of  the  depression,  and  Eisenhower’s 
administration  was  favorable  to  it.  Mrs.  [Orvillel  Freeman  held  some 
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meetings  in  the  arboretum  and  began  bringing  the  other  cabinet 
wives  out.  And  Morrison's  azaleas,  planted  by  the  thousands  on 
the  hillsides,  began  to  make  a  terrific  show  and  to  attract  the 
public.  Then  the  women's  garden  clubs  became  interested  and  began 
developing  special  features,  such  as  Fern  Valley,  Cryptomaria 

Valley  and  the  Lookout,  which  was  dedicated  in  memory  of  Mrs. 
[Newbold]  Noyes.  These  were  all  projects  of  the  National  Garden 
Club  of  America. 

Larkey : 

Have  they,  as  a  national  organization  of  local  garden  clubs,  done 
this? 

Ryerson: 

Yes.  And  they  were  very  powerful.  They,  more  than  all  the  other 
pressure  we  had,  kept  the  freeways  out  of  the  arboretum.  These 
garden  club  women  all  over  America  were  hounding  their  congressmen 
until  the  congressmen  ran  for  cover  (laughter) . 

Larkey : 

Ifm  glad  they  were  successful! 

Ryerson: 

Whenever  garden  club  women  visited  Washington,  one  of  the  things 
they  wanted  to  see  was  "our  projects”  at  the  National  Arboretum. 

Larkey: 

Theyfd  sent  money  to  fund  these  projects? 

Ryerson: 

Indeed  they  did.  They  also  came  to  work.  The  docent  system  is  run 
by  the  Capital  City  Garden  Club  and  the  Garden  Club  of  America 
workers  were  known  as  ,rThe  Mink  and  Muscles  Club”  because  they  would 
arrive  in  their  Cadillacs,  take  their  fur  coats  off,  and  go  to  work. 
We  got  some  very  prominent  and  politically  effective  women  on  the 
committees. 

Larkey: 

Mrs.  [George  A.]  Garrett  in  Washington  was  a  very  close 
friend  of  Senator  [Carl]  Hayden,  who  was  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee.  He  was  in  his  eighties  then.  The 
budget  is  supposed  to  be  secret,  but  they  permitted  the  advisory 
council  to  meet  and  discuss  its  budget.  Mrs.  Garrett  and  Mrs. 
[Hermann]  Place  from  New  York  (she  was  a  representative  of  the 
National  Garden  Club,  too),  and  I  (because  I  was  supposed  to  know 
my  way  around  on  the  Hill,  although  there  was  a  lot  of  it  I  didn’t 
know)  would  go  to  see  Senator  Hayden.  If  he  was  holding  a  hearing, 
he’d  recess  it  temporarily  to  meet  with  us. 

His  support,  with  that  of  Clarence  Cannon  meant  a  lot  to  the 
arboretum.  Whenever  I  was  in  town  I  have  always  gone  in  to  see 
Congressman  Cannon  if  I  could.  He  used  to  give  me  the  devil  if  I 
didn’t  drop  by. 

During  the  time  that  you  were  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
the  arboretum  was  under  your  jurisdiction.  Were  you  appointed  to 
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Larkey:  the  advisory  council  after  you  left  the  USDA  and  returned  to  the 

University? 

Ryerson.  It  was  after  I  left  and  came  to  Davis.  A  member  of  the  department 
couldn't  be  on  the  council.  They  had  their  own  representative 
who  was  their  contact  with  the  department.  The  council  had  great 
leeway.  They  were  a  working,  not  a  rubber  stamp  committee. 

The  congressmen  wanted  money  for  other  projects  and  didn't 
support  the  arboretum  as  much  as  they  might  have.  And  then,  Ben 
had  irritated  some,  including  Auchter,  his  superior  in  the  bureau. 
(Auchter  was  an  odd  duck  in  many  ways,  a  very  selfish  person. 

His  parents  were  from  Germany  and  he  had  a  bit  of  the  "Herr  Doctor" 
superiority  and  was  inclined  to  be  very  bossy.  He  had  previously 
been  professor  and  head  of  horticulture  at  the  University  of  Maryland, 
fiend  for  work,  but  a  slave  driver  and  a  dictator.  Even  after  he 
joined  the  bureau,  he  still  had  projects  at  the  University  of 
Maryland.  And  he'd  insist  his  former  university  staff  meet  with  him 
to  work  on  Sundays  and  holidays.  The  wives  were  furious  because, 
after  all,  he  wasn't  their  husbands'  boss  anymore.  But  the  men 
were  still  afraid  of  him  and  would  end  up  working  anyway.) 


Ben  thoroughly  hated  him  and  didn't  trust  him.  Auchter,  who 
became  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  [in  1938],  was  always 
wanting  Ben  to  do  special  favors  for  him,  and  in  spite  of  this  he 
kept  Ben  on  for  years  with  only  the  title  of  acting  director  of 
the  arboretum.  I  don't  know  why  Ben  stood  it,  but  at  least  he  couldn't 
be  dominated  because  he  was  so  much  brighter  than  Auchter  or  anyone 
he  had  on  his  staff,  and  he  also  had  a  national  reputation.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  I  learned  that  Auchter  was  planning  to  get  rid  of  Ben. 


Ryerson  Appointed  to  Advisory  Council  by  H.  A.  Wallace 


Ryerson:  Shortly  after  I  came  to  Davis,  in  1937,  Mrs.  Noyes  resigned  from  the 
advisory  council  because  of  illness  and  there  was  a  vacancy.  I  was 
going  back  to  Washington  for  a  meeting  of  the  State  Department's 
committee  on  Inter-American  Agricultural  Education,  and  I  knew  that 
they  were  getting  ready  to  railroad  Ben  out,  so  I  asked  for  an  appoint¬ 
ment  with  Wallace.  It  was  the  first  thing  I  had  asked  from  Wallace 
since  he  ousted  me  and  I  got  it  like  that! 

I  liked  to  needle  Wallace  at  times.  He  knew  I  was  anathema 
on  patronage  for  congressmen — or  any  special  requests  from  people 
who  had  no  right  to  it.  So  I  went  in,  clueing  him  in  with  a  grin, 
and  said,  "Henry,  I  want  some  patronage!"  (Laughter.)  He  kind  of 
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blinked,  his  bushy  eyebrows  went  up  and  he  said,  "What  do  you  want 
now?" 


I  said,  "I  want  a  job!" 

He  said,  "What  is  it?" 

I  said,  "There's  a  vacancy  on  the  advisory  council  of  the  National 
Arboretum  and  I  want  it." 

He  said,  "How  do  you  get  it?" 

I  said,  "You  appoint  me."  So  he  pushed  a  button  and  Jim  [James 
D. ]  LeCrom  came  in.  (He  was  about  six  foot  three  and  thin  as  a  rail, 
a  great  fellow.  He  was  from  Montana,  was  well-to-do,  and  had  married 
one  of  Wallace's  close  friends.) 

Henry  said,  "Knowles  wants  a  job.  Fix  him  up."  And  as  we 
went  out  the  door,  Jim  said,  "What  the  hell  are  you  up  to  now!" 
(Laughter. ) 

I  said,  "They're  going  to  try  to  push  Ben  Morrison  out  as 
acting  director  of  the  National  Arboretum  and  I  want  the  appoint¬ 
ment  on  the  advisory  council  so  I  can  fight  it  from  the  inside." 

He  said,  "I'll  go  right  along  with  you  as  I'm  a  great  admirer 
of  Ben."  So  the  appointment  was  made,  and  I've  been  on  the  council 
ever  since.  And  they  didn't  get  rid  of  Ben. 

Well,  that  was  fortunate  for  the  arboretum,  I  would  say.  How 
often  did  the  advisory  council  meet? 

It  met  twice  a  year  at  first,  but  it  really  wasn't  necessary.  And 
after  the  war,  when  budgets  were  cut,  we  ourselves  suggested  that 
we  meet  only  once  a  year.  Now  they've  cut  it  down  to  only  two  days, 
which  isn't  enough,  because  the  committees  don't  have  enough  time 
to  prepare  and  give  their  reports.  I'm  now  chairman  of  the  long 
range  planning  committee  and  I  saw  last  year  that  we  ought  really 
to  have  three  days  in  order  to  do  the  work  properly.  Some  years  ago, 
the  Budget  Bureau  came  up  with  a  suggestion  that  we  make  a  five-year 
plan,  setting  out  our  immediate  objectives  as  well  as  our  long-range 
ones,  to  give  the  whole  picture  to  the  Congress  and  the  Budget  Bureau. 

Funding  is  done  on  a  yearly  basis,  normally. 

Yes,  so  we  jumped  at  that  idea  and  laid  out  all  our  plans — short  and 

long  term — and  took  them  to  the  director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 

who  said,  "This  makes  sense  and  is  just  what  we  want.  We  understand 

your  plans  now  and  approve  what  you're  proposing.  Now,  each  year 
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Ryerson:  we'll  come  up  with  an  increment  of — I  think  it  was — "a  million  and 
a  quarter,  for  the  next  four  years."  We  were  delighted.  This 
would  give  us  all  our  capital  improvements  and  really  set  .us  up. 

We  presented  this  same  plan  to  the  House  and  Senate  committees 
and  to  the  secretary  of  agriculture,  and  that  first  million  and  a 
quarter  dollars  was  approved.  When  it  didn't  appear  the  second 
year.  Senator  Hayden  called  up  the  department  budget  officer  and  gave 
him  the  devil. 

He  said,  "You're  violating  an  order  of  the  Senate  committee. 

We  ordered  you  to  put  that  in  each  year  with  the  increased  incre¬ 
ment."  But  we  never  did  get  it.  If  we  had  had  that  money,  we'd 
have  had  our  main  construction  at  a  time  when  it  was  cheap.  We 
could  also  have  added  more  staff  and  the  arboretum  would  have  been 
way  ahead.  But  even  with  pressure  on  them  from  Congress,  that 
increase  in  our  budget  went  for  other  things. 

Larkey:  Do  you  think  they'll  ever  be  able  to  measure  up  to  the  international 

standing  of  Kew  Gardens? 

Ryerson:  Oh,  eventually,  with  all  the  interest  in  ecology  and  in  plants  now, 
yes.  When  the  American  Horticultural  Society  can  get  the  donation 
of  a  million  dollars  to  buy  twelve  acres  of  George  Washington's 
riverfront  farm  and  build  a  big  national  headquarters,  other  organi¬ 
zations  can  do  it,  too.  When  you  get  that  kind  of  interest,  all 
things  are  possible.  People  are  tree  and  plant  minded,  and  there 
is  popular  support  now. 

Besides  the  wonderful  azalea  collection,  we  have  two  hundred 
and  fifty  varieties  of  flowering  crab-apples.  In  many  ways,  I 
think  they're  more  attractive  than  the  cherry,  because  they  last 
longer  and  they're  fragrant.  There  is  a  very  fine  collection  of 
Japanese  cherries  and  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollar  collection  of 
dwarf  evergreens — this  Gotelli  collection  that  several  other  in¬ 
stitutions  and  botanic  gardens  tried  to  get. 

Richard  Gotelli  was  a  contractor  in  New  Jersey.  He  and  his 
wife  built  a  fabulous  collection  of  dwarf  evergreens  from  all  over 
the  world.  There  are  dwarf  sequoia  gigantias  and  dwarf  forms  of  most 
of  the  standard  conifers. 

The  arboretum  staff  helped  him  with  his  collections,  exchang¬ 
ing  materials,  and  telling  him  where  to  find  other  specimens.  After 
his  wife  died  he  said,  "We've  enjoyed  this  together  and  I'm  not 
going  on  with  it  alone."  When  that  word  got  out,  botanic  gardens 
and  universities  made  big  plays  to  get  it.  One  day  Gotelli  just 
called  up  Henry  Skinner,  our  director,  and  said,  "You  know,  we're 
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Ryerson: 

Larkey : 
Ryerson: 


Larkey : 

Ryerson: 

Larkey: 


Ryerson: 


not  going  to  keep  the  collection  and  other  people  want  it,  but  if 
you  want  it  I'll  donate  it  to  the  National  Arboretum  and  pay  the 
expenses  of  moving  it  to  Washington." 

How  often  do  you  get  offers  like  that! 

It  only  happens  once  in  a  great  while,  but  then  there  are  many 
generous  people  in  the  world. 

Ben  and  I  were  about  the  only  officers  of  the  American  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  during  the  depression.  Ben  edited  the  society's 
magazine  for  years.  He's  a  talented  writer  and  did  the  block 
prints  on  the  covers,  which  they're  still  using.  Of  course,  the 
membership  had  dropped  way  off  in  the  '30s  and  he  wanted  to  increase 
it.  I  took  the  job  as  vice-president  just  to  help  him  out.  I  was 
able  to  dig  up  fifty  or  sixty  subscriptions  from  my  friends  out 
here  in  California  which  kind  of  floored  Ben.  Now  the  membership 
is  ...  I  don't  know  how  many  thousands. 

The  river  front  farm  is  still  called  the  American  Horticultural 
Society  headquarters,  but  they're  going  to  use  it  for  other  plant 
societies  as  well.  They  have  a  large  old  house  on  it  and  they'll 
probably  add  an  addition.  They  want  to  make  it  the  national  head¬ 
quarters  for  the  various  plant  societies. 

Your  long  standing  association  with  the  National  Arboretum  must 
provide  some  fond  memories  of  the  time  you  spent  in  Washington,  D.C. 

It  was,  in  many  ways,  one  of  the  very  satisfying  parts  of  my 
experience  there. 

And  we'll  also  be  speaking  shortly  about  your  many  contributions  to 
the  development  of  the  University  Arboretum  at  Davis.  But  first, 
let's  go  back  to  the  time  you  became  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry  in  1934. 


Recollections  of  Early  New  Deal  Days 


Things  happened  pretty  fast  once  I  became  chief.  I  was  home  for 
dinner  only  by  appointment  that  year.  I'd  go  to  the  office  at 
five  or  five-thirty  in  the  morning  and  use  the  dictating  machine 
so  that  routine  office  work  was  out  of  the  way  by  nine  o'clock 
when  the  girls  and  the  staff  got  there.  Then,  no  matter  what 
happened  during  the  day — visitors,  calls  from  the  Hill,  calls  from 
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Ryerson:  the  secretary,  or  anything  else,  I  had  time  to  take  care  of  it. 

I  never  got  time  during  the  day,  otherwise. 

To  keep  fit  I  joined  a  health  club.  It  cost  me  a  hundred 
bucks  a  month,  but  that  was  the  only  way  I  could  keep  up  the 
pace.  At  the  end  of  the  day,  around  five-thirty  or  six,  I'd  go 
to  the  club  in  the  Ambassador  Hotel  for  some  exercise. 


Rexford  G.  Tugwell 


Ryerson:  I  got  some  good  advice  from  Tugwell  shortly  after  my  appointment 

as  chief.  As  I've  already  said,  he's  one  of  the  best  administra¬ 
tors  I've  ever  worked  under.  He  hadn't  had  much  experience  in 
administration,  but  he  would  pick  a  man,  give  him  authority,  and 
back  him  up.  He  didn't  keep  interfering  with  details  as  this 
anecdote  will  illustrate: 

One  day  at  the  office  I  received  a  telegram  from  Sir  Wilf 
[Wilfred]  and  Lady  Grenfell,  from  Labrador,  saying  they  were  going 
to  be  spending  a  week  at  Bryn  Mawr  and  inviting  Emma  and  me  to 
spend  the  weekend  with  them.  At  about  the  same  time,  I  also  received 
a  call  to  report  immediately  to  the  secretary's  office,  so  I  went 
in,  the  Grenfells'  telegram  still  in  my  hand.  This  was  Thursday 
and  Tugwell  wanted  some  budget  statistics  for  a  congressional  hearing 
by  the  following  Monday.  As  I  was  leaving  Tugwell  noticed  the  tele¬ 
gram  in  my  hand.  He  asked  about  it  and  I  told  him  we  were  invited 
to  spend  that  weekend  with  Sir  Wilf  and  Lady  Grenfell  at  Bryn  Mawr. 

Tugwell  said,  "You're  going,  aren't  you?" 

I  said,  "Going,  after  what  you  requested  us  to  have  ready 
by  Monday?" 

He  said,  "We're  putting  you  in  that  job  for  your  organizational 
and  thinking  ability,  not  to  handle  a  lot  of  petty  details.  You've 
got  to  keep  your  mind  clear  for  bigger  things.  If  you  haven't  got 
people  over  there  who  can  dig  out  this  information,  you'd  better 
get  them  and  get  them  fast  or  we'll  put  someone  else  in  charge  who 
will.  You're  going  to  find  times  when  details  crowd  in  and  the 
only  way  to  keep  your  mind  clear  is  to  get  out  of  Washington  and 
get  away,  so  you  go  on  to  Bryn  Mawr." 

Larkey:  Did  you? 

Ryerson:  We  did! 

I  appreciated  that  advice,  and  the  way  he  always  backed  me 
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Ryerson:  up.  And  to  an  extent,  he  eventually  broke  with  Wallace  over  Wallace's 
interference  with  my  job. 

Tugwell  had  terrible  hay  fever  and  he  suffered  a  lot.  All 
that  next  summer  [of  1934]  when  Tugwell,  Lee  Strong,  Silcox,  and  I 
were  inspecting  the  terrible  Dust  Bowl  area,  Tugwell  carried  a 
satchel  with  his  syringes  for  his  allergy  shots.  When  it  got  too 
much  for  him  I  don't  know  where  he  went — back  up  to  his  father's 
farm  in  New  York,  I  guess. 


Louis  H.  Bean,  An  Incident  at  the  Cosmos  Club 


Ryerson:  I  might  interject  another  colorful  incident  that  occurred  during 

the  early  days  of  the  New  Deal.  It  involved  Wallace,  Tugwell,  and 
Louis  Bean,  among  others. 

Louis  Bean  is  the  one  who  forecasts  presidential  elections. 

But  at  that  time  he  was  an  economist. 

Larkey:  Yes,  he  was  a  prominent  economic  advisor  in  the  New  Deal. 

Ryerson:  Louis  Bean  is  a  member  of  the  Cosmos  Club.  I  saw  him  there  last 
year  when  I  was  in  Washington.  And  while  we  were  recalling  old 
times,  he  reminded  me  of  this  odd  character,  John,  who  was  deeply 
interested  in  native  Indian  music  and  was  also  an  alcoholic.  John 
had  worked  with  the  Indians  in  Minnesota,  and  Wallace  had  brought 
him  into  the  Indian  Service.  Wallace  would  frequently  go  up  there 
for  the  Indian  ceremonies.  Richey  told  me  Henry's  family  had 
him  accompany  him  there  to  keep  Henry  from  going  off  the  deep  end. 
Richey  couldn't  abide  this  fellow  John,  but  Wallace  had  talked 
John  Collier  into  bringing  him  into  the  Indian  Service.  Well,  he 
was  some  problem. 

About  this  time,  Vey  [Sylvanus]  Morley  of  the  Carnegie  Insti¬ 
tution  returned  from  his  archaeological  expedition  in  the  Yucatan. 
Morley  had  been  after  me  to  come  down  and  help  him  on  his  study  of 
maize  because  the  Mayan  agriculture  was  built  on  it,  and  he  wanted 
to  know  more  about  it.  Well,  I  couldn't  get  down  there,  and  I 
wasn't  a  corn  specialist  anyway.  However,  anything  about  corn 
intrigued  Wallace  and  he  said  that  he'd  like  to  talk  to  Morely  about 
the  corn  down  there.  So  when  the  expedition  came  back  I  told  him 
I'd  arrange  a  lunch  at  the  Cosmos  Club  for  a  discussion  on  corn. 

So  I  made  arrangements  for  a  luncheon  that  included  Richey 
(our  corn  specialist  and  my  associate  chief),  Tugwell,  Wallace, 
Morley  and  myself.  The  morning  of  the  lunch  Louis  Bean  called  me 
and  said  this  Scandinavian  chap,  John,  was  very  anxious  to  see 
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Ryerson:  Morley.  He  added  that  Henry  had  said  it  was  all  right  with  him 
if  the  two  of  them  also  came  to  the  luncheon  if  it  was  all  right 
with  me. 

When  we  got  to  the  club  Bean  and  John  had  not  yet  arrived, 
so  the  rest  of  us  waited  for  them  out  in  the  garden.  Then 
suddenly,  we  heard  shouting  from  inside  the  club,  like  some  crazy 
person  was  on  the  loose.  Of  course,  all  conversation  in  the  garden 
stopped. 

Larkey:  I  can  imagine  (laughter)! 

Ryerson:  Henry  made  a  streak  for  inside.  He  evidently  recognized  the 

voice.  When  they  came  out,  of  course,  all  eyes  were  focused  on 
them.  They  would  have  been,  anyway  at  that  time,  because  the  New 
Deal  was  just  coming  in,  and  here  were  Wallace  and  Tugwell — both 
wellknown — so  everybody  was  watching.  Wallace  was  trying  to  shush 
down  this  crazy  coot  as  he  brought  him  up  to  the  table  but  he 
didn’t  succeed.  Well,  Richey  was  fit  to  be  tied,  he  was  so  embar¬ 
rassed,  and  he  just  looked  daggers  that  he  should  be  caught  in  a 
situation  like  this.  And  Tugwell,  the  son  of  a  gun,  was  sitting 
there  with  a  grin  on  his  face  enjoying  the  whole  thing  hugely. 

Henry  started  to  introduce  John,  who  was  fairly  short  compared 
to  Richey  who  is  a  tall  six  foot-three  and  thin  as  a  bean.  And 
as  John  looked  up  he  recognized  him,  then  he  dropped  his  hand, 
saying,  ”1  won’t  shake  hands  with  you.  You’re  a  bad  man!” 

This  could  be  heard  all  over  the  garden  of  the  club  and  Henry 
said,  ”It’s  all  right,  we’ll  talk  about  that  later.  Now  let’s  sit 
down.  ” 


John  started  on  Morley  right  away,  saying,  ”I’ve  been  trying 
to  phone  you.  I  tried  to  get  you  last  night  and  I  couldn’t  reach 
you.” 


Morley  said,  ”1  was  at  a  dinner  here  with  some  friends  so  I 
was  out.” 

’’Why  couldn’t  I  have  been  at  that  dinner?  I  wanted  to  see 
you.  I  was  out  in  the  terrible  storm  last  night;  and  I  rushed 
home  and  lit  my  candles  to  my  gods  because  my  gods  always  protect 
me!”  (Laughter.)  All  the  men  in  the  garden  listened!  Poor 
Richey  looked  across  at  him,  and  if  ever  there’s  a  thing  in  thought 
transfer,  he  would  have  murdered  that  guy.  And  there  sat  Tugwell 
just  thoroughly  enjoying  it.  We  never  did  get  to  discussing  corn 
because  the  minute  we’d  start,  John  would  break  in:  ’’Why  couldn’t 
I  have  been  at  that  dinner  last  night?  I  wanted  to  see  you  ...” 
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Ryerson: 

We  finally  got  up,  and  Louis  Bean  took  John  in  tow.  I  was 
in  the  secretary's  car,  but  Bean*  John  and  Morley  were  in  a  car 
ahead  of  us  when  Tugwell  said  to  me,  "Well ,  Henry  had  him  under 
pretty  good  control  this  time,  didn't  he!"  (Laughter.) 

With  this  kind  of  thing  happening  you  began  to  wonder,  for 
here  was  a  member  of  the  president's  cabinet  acting  like  this  in 
a  public  place,  at  a  critical  time  in  the  nation. 

Larkey : 

Those  must  have  been  fascinating  times  in  Washington. 

Larkey : 

Critical  Problems:  Depression  and  Drought 

What  were  some  of  the  major  tasks  you  had  to  cope  with  when  you 
took  over  the  bureau?  This  was  in  the  depths  of  the  depression, 
with  the  added  miseries  of  terrible  drought.  There  must  have  been 
problems  in  almost  every  office  and  department. 

Ryerson: 

Yes.  There  were  crop  failures  in  the  Dust  Bowl  area  and  we  were 
cutting  down  on  our  stations.  That's  why  I  wanted  to  get  out  and 
see  the  conditions  for  myself,  so  that  we  could  know  what  particular 
programs  we  needed  to  increase  and  which  to  drop.  I  just  didn't  know 
the  scope  of  the  problems  in  each  area.  I  was  acquainted  with 
directors  of  USDA  stations  that  had  cooperated  on  our  plant  intro¬ 
ductions,  but  there  were  dozens  and  dozens  of  additional  federal 
stations.  For  instance,  the  livestock  stations,  which  were  in  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  had  related  grazing  and  range  problems. 

Larkey : 

Besides  plant  introduction,  what  were  some  of  the  other  sub  offices 
in  the  bureau  that  you  were  responsible  for? 

Ryerson: 

There  were  the  cereal  office,  the  two  cotton  offices,  and  the  offices 
of  forage  crops,  dry  land  agriculture,  irrigated  agriculture,  botany, 
horticulture  and  plant  pathology. 

Larkey : 

Did  you  institute  any  new  programs  within  the  bureau,  or  did  you 
more  or  less  carry  on  the  programs  that  were  previously  In  action? 

Ryerson: 

Well,  I  wasn't  in  long  enough  to  do  much.  I  was  terribly  involved 
in  trying  to  do  something  to  relieve  conditions  in  the  Dust  Bowl 
area.  The  alfalfa  program  had  great  bearing  on  the  entire  livestock 
industry.  Westover  was  the  alfalfa  specialist.  Morse  was  the  soybean 
specialist  in  the  Office  of  Forage  Crops.  I  had  worked  with  both 

of  them  earlier  as  well.  Of  course,  Ben  Morrison,  my  successor  in 
the  Office  of  Plant  Introduction,  should  have  handled  the  Roerich 
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Ryerson:  expedition.  I  shouldn’t  have  had  a  thing  to  do  with  that  because 

plant  introduction  was  the  segment  of  the  bureau  that  I  knew  best, 
and  I  had  all  the  rest  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  to  get 
acquainted  with.  The  field  stations  hadn’t  been  visited  and  I  put 
that  as  a  priority. 

When  Tugwell,  later  on  that  summer,  wanted  me  to  go  with  him 
to  Europe  to  see  something  of  Mediterranean  agriculture,  I  told  him 
I  couldn’t  go.  I  said,  ’’You’ve  been  with  me  to  see  the  Dust  Bowl 
area.  And  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  you’ve  heard  the  superintendent 
say  that  I’m  the  first  bureau  chief  that’s  ever  visited  them.  It 
will  take  me  two  years,  at  the  present  rate,  to  make  the  rounds 
and  still  keep  a  hand  on  things  in  Washington,  so  I  can’t  go  with 
you,  though  I’d  love  to!” 

I  might  just  as  well  have  gone.  I  wouldn’t  have  been  removed 
if  I’d  gone,  and  I  would  have  had  the  trip.  But  I  don’t  think 
I’d  be  alive  today,  either,  if  I’d  stayed  in  government  service  many 
more  years. 


A  Need  for  Drought  Resistant  Grasses 

Larkey:  How  soon  after  you  took  over  as  chief  of  the  bureau  did  this  expedi¬ 

tion  to  Manchuria  materialize? 

Ryerson:  It  was  first  proposed  in  1928,  the  year  that  I  came  in  as  head  of 

plant  explorations.  You  see,  Dorset t  and  Morse  were  back  from  China, 
Japan  and  Manchuria  before  I  became  chief  of  the  bureau.  They  had 
been  planning  that  soybean  expedition  for  some  time.  It’s  just 
like  the  drought  resistant  grass  expedition:  you  plan  on  these 
things  for  years,  never  knowing  when  you’re  going  to  get  support. 

Well,  we  were  able  to  get  the  funds  for  the  Gobi  Desert  expedition 
when  I  came  in.  But  this  severe  drought  changed  the  situation. 

Suddenly,  if  anything  could  be  found  that  would  stand  drought  better 
than  what  we  had  had,  everyone  wanted  it. 

But  if  Tugwell  had  had  his  way  I  might  have  missed  the  first 
budget  hearings  after  I  became  chief.  The  experiment  station  in 
Puerto  Rico  wasn’t  doing  well  and  Tugwell  insisted  that  I  find  them 
a  new  director.  I  said,  ’’But  it  isn’t  even  in  my  bureau!” 

He  said,  ’’That  doesn’t  make  any  difference.  You  know  the  tropics. 
I’ll  go  down  with  you  and  we’ll  look  at  the  station  as  well  as  the 
general  situation  in  Puerto  Rico.” 

Well,  when  Wallace  found  out  that  I’d  been  asked  to  go,  he  was 
furious.  He  asked,  ’’Isn’t  anyone  working  around  here?  Is  everybody 
going  to  Puerto  Rico?” 
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Ryerson:  Anyway,  I  told  Tugwell  I  couldn’t  go  because  they  had  called 

the  Senate  budget  hearings  for  my  bureau  and  I  couldn’t  miss  them. 

He  said,  ’’And  I  found  out  just  this  morning  that  Mrs.  [Eleanor] 
Roosevelt  is  also  going.” 

I  said,  "That’s  another  reason  I  won’t  be  going."  (^s  it  was, 
he  was  nothing  but  a  flunky  for  Mrs.  Roosevelt  on  her  trip,  so  I 
would  have  been  on  my  own  had  I  gone.) 

Larkey:  You  did  stay  for  the  budget  hearings,  then? 

Ryerson:  Oh,  you  bet  I  did.  It  was  my  first  meeting  with  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  and  I  wanted  to  be  sure  that  we  got  the  funds  we  were 
requesting.  With  the  terrible  drought  situation  in  the  Dust  Bowl 
area, the  time  was  ripe  to  get  the  funds  for  an  expedition  to  seek 
drought  resistant  grasses. 


Requested  Funds  for  Gobi  Desert  Expedition  Approved 


Larkey:  The  item  for  the  Gobi  Desert  expedition  wasn’t  passed  immediately. 

Who  ordered  it  reinstated? 

Ryerson:  Roosevelt  ordered  the  budget  director,  who  had  cut  out  our  request 

for  funds,  to  put  it  back  in  the  budget  a  second  time.  Well, 
our  estimate  of  costs  was  originally  for  twenty-five  thousand, 
an  amount  based  on  old  estimates  we’d  gotten  from  "Chinese" 

Larsen  out  in  China. 


Larkey:  Was  he  a  USDA  employee? 

Ryerson:  No,  he  was  a  former  Scandinavian  missionary.  Later,  he  was  raising 
cattle  and  lived  like  a  native  of  that  area.  He  had  said  he  could 
supply  caravans  and  pack  trains  for  us,  so  we  initially  arranged 
to  get  our  camels  and  other  supplies  from  him.  Then  we  began  to 
hear  that  prices  were  going  up.  So,  when  they  threw  out  this 
$25,000  request  and  Roosevelt  ordered  it  put  back,  we  resubmitted 
it  at  $50,000,  with  the  approval  of  the  secretary.  Then,  it  went 
back  to  the  Budget  Bureau  and  was  thrown  out  again.  Shortly  after¬ 
wards,  I  ran  into  Wallace  in  the  hall.  He  said,  "How  are  you 
coming?" 

I  said,  "We’re  not  coming!" 


He  said,  "What  do  you  mean?" 
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Ryerson:  I  said,  "Lew  [Lewis  W. ]  Douglas  threw  it  out  again."  (He 

was  budget  director,  a  Republican  from  Arizona  who  later  became 
chancellor  of  McGill  University.)  Anyway,  Wallace  was  furious  this 
time.  He  said,  "The  president  ordered  him  to  put  it  back." 

I  said,  "That  may  be,  but  it's  out." 

He  said,  "You're  going  to  go  back  up  there  again.  I'll 
personally  take  it  up  with  the  president."  (They  apparently  were 
having  cabinet  meetings  about  every  day.) 

Roosevelt  told  Douglas  he  wanted  that  expedition  and  that  item 
should  be  allowed.  So,  I  got  a  call  from  the  secretary's  office  to 
resubmit  the  item  and  get  it  into  his  office.  At  that  point,  I 
raised  the  ante  another  $25,000,  thinking  that  something  might  go 
wrong,  such  as  a  potential  war  which  was  already  shaping  up  in 
Manchuria,  and  this  would  give  us  enough  funds  so  if  this  didn't 
work  out  we  could  go  to  the  Kalahari  Desert  in  South  Africa.  That 
desert  is  as  dry  or  worse  than  the  Gobi  and  hadn't  been  explored 
either.  So  I  put  in  for  $75,000. 

I  got  a  hurried  call  from  the  secretary's  office  to  get  up 
on  the  Hill  immediately.  Ed  Kotok,  who  used  to  be  director  of  the 
Forest  Experiment  Station  in  Giannini  Hall  at  Berkeley,  was  pre¬ 
senting  the  argument  for  the  Forest  Service  appropriations  when  I 
arrived.  The  chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Committee  had  already 
gotten  a  request  from  the  White  House  to  reopen  the  plant  industry 
budget  and  to  have  a  hearing  on  this  item  for  the  expedition. 

So,  when  I  came  into  the  room,  the  chairman  rapped  his  gavel,  saying, 
"We'll  recess  the  hearings  on  the  Forest  Service;  we  have  a  special 
item  from  the  White  House  that  Mr.  Ryerson  is  here  to  present." 

Ed  kind  of  looked  at  me:  "What  the  devil  are  you  doing, 
butting  in  on  my  show!"  He  was  surprised  (laughter). 

When  I  had  the  floor,  I  rather  briefly  explained  what  the 
expedition  was  for,  and  outlined  what  we  hoped  to  do  and  to 
accomplish.  Most  of  the  men  on  the  Senate  Appropriation  Committee 
had  been  hearing  plenty  from  people  living  in  the  Dust  Bowl  area 
and  they  voted  for  our  request  just  like  that. 

Larkey:  Was  there  argument  at  that  point? 

Ryerson:  Not  at  all.  Anything  the  president  wanted  in  those  days  he  got. 

And  then  there  were  people  in  there  representing  their  districts, 
and  one  spoke  up,  saying,  "Just  one  point,  Mr.  Ryerson,  there  is 
one  condition  that  we  want  to  attach.  Some  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  would  like  to  go  on  the  expedition!" 
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Ryerson: 


Larkey : 
Ryerson: 


I  said,  "Yes,  you'll  have  to  get  at  the  end  of  the  line — 
the  President  of  the  United  States  leads  it!"  And  I  skipped  out. 

That  night  I  was  at  the  Cosmos  Club  and  met  Ed  Kotok  (laughter). 
He  said,  "Damn  your  eyes.  I  never  saw  anyone  get  away  with  stealing 
$75,000  right  from  under  my  nose  like  you  did!" 

Had  they  been  as  generous  with  the  Forest  Service  after  you  left? 

They  did  pretty  well.  They  had  special  needs  in  the  grazing  areas 
and  in  the  national  forests. 

Silcox,  one  of  the  top  flight  men  of  the  New  Deal,  was  head 
of  the  National  Forest  Service.  I'd  rather  disagree  with  Silcox 
than  agree  with  him,  because  you  could  differ  with  him  and  it  was 
never  anything  personal — just  good  fun.  But  he  didn't  take  care  of 
himself.  He  died  following  a  heart  attack  and  we  needed  him  so. 

He'd  been  on  the  Labor  Relations  Arbitration  Board  for  the  water¬ 
front  and  labor  problems  in  the  spruce  timber  industry  during  World 
War  I,  serving  with  Dr.  Henry  Suzzalo,  president  of  the  University 
of  Washington,  Carlton  Parker  from  UC  Berkeley,  and  Tugwell  from  the 
University  of  Washington.  Tugwell  was  so  impressed  with  Silcox  then 
that  even  though  Silcox  had  left  the  Forest  Service  before  Tugwell 
became  assistant  secretary  of  agriculture,  he  got  him  to  come  back 
to  head  it  in  1933.  When  I  became  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  one  of  my  great  satisfactions  was  working  with  Silcox 
on  joint  problems.  He  was  keen,  fair,  alive,  had  great  human 
understanding,  infectious  enthusiasm  and  great  good  humor.  Anyway, 
there  are  times  I  wished  that  Congress  had  still  turned  down  that 
expedition's  appropriation! 
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Larkey : 


Larkey : 

Ryerson: 

Larkey : 
Ryerson: 


XI  THE  EMBROGLIO  OF  MANCHUKUO:  THE  ILL-FATED  USDA  EXPEDITION 
OF  1934 


Perhaps  now  is  a  good  time  to  discuss  the  details  of  your  in- 
advertant  association  with  Nicholas  and  George  Roerich  and  the 
circumstances  which  led  to  a  confrontation  between  you  and 
Secretary  Wallace.  It  seems  of  special  significance  that  these 
events  of  1934  can  be  recalled  and  evaluated  not  only  by  you, 
but  also  by  Dr.  MacMillan  who  journeyed  to  Japan,  Manchuria  and 
China  on  the  ill-fated  agricultural  expedition  that  was  to  have 
serious  consequences  for  all  concerned. 1 


Preparations  for  Gobi  Desert  Expedition 


You've  already  noted  that  plans  for  an  expedition  into  the  Gobi 
Desert  seeking  drought  resistant  grasses  had  been  formulated  several 
years  before  and  that  once  budget  approval  was  given  it  was  your 
intention  to  send  a  technical  staff  of  grass  specialists  into  that 
area. 

Yes,  we  knew  pretty  well  what  we'd  do  if.  we  got  the  money.  I 
was  chief  of  the  bureau  by  the  time  budget  approval  was  given  and 
we  were  well  into  the  planning  of  the  expedition. 

Had  you  selected  people  to  go  on  the  expedition  at  this  point? 

Well,  I  had  them  in  mind.  Of  course,  we  were  very  short  on  our 
older  explorers.  Dorsett  had  retired;  Fairchild,  of  course,  had 
never  been  on  this  kind  of  expedition  in  his  life,  which  was  really 
rugged;  Westover,  was  just  an  alfalfa  man;  and  the  cereal  office 


1 


See  Interview  History, 


pg.  xxvi-xxix. 
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Ryerson:  didn't  have  an  agronomy  man  that  we  could  borrow.  In  fact, 

Mac  [Howard  G.  MacMillan]  was  the  only  experienced  older  explorer 
we  had.  He  really  didn't  want  to  go  because  he  had  planned  to  go 
back  to  South  America.  But  since  he  was  the  only  experienced  explorer 
available  we  had  to  take  him  off  his  potato  work  for  this  grass 
expedition. 

The  way  it  developed,  I  knew  I'd  better  have  an  experienced 
man  in  charge.  The  Gobi  Desert  was  no  place  for  a  youngster. 

Larkey:  And  how  did  you  learn  that  Nicholas  Roerich  was  being  asked  by 

Secretary  Wallace  to  head  the  expedition  instead  of  a  USDA  plant 
explorer? 

Ryerson:  I  learned  it  from  Wallace  after  I  had  been  to  his  hotel  one  night. 

The  Roerichs  were  unknown  to  me  until  then.  What  led  up  to  it 
was  this : 

I  was  the  host  at  a  dinner  at  the  Cosmos  Club  for  a  little 
explorers  group.  (It  was  not  part  of  the  Explorers  Club  of  New 
York.  They  have  a  chapter  down  there  now,  but  they  didn't  in  my 
time.  I've  been  a  member  of  that,  too,  since  1929.)  In  Washington 
we  had  a  little  group  of  about  a  dozen  real,  active  explorers. 

Among  them  was  Vey  Morley,  as  I've  mentioned,  who  was  excavating 
Chichen  Itza  in  Mexico  at  that  time;  Mat  [Matthew]  Stirling,  a 
Berkeley  graduate  who  was  working  in  Mexico  and  Central  America  for 
the  Smithsonian;  and  Alex  [Alexander]  Wetmore,  who  was  then  head  of 
the  Smithsonian.  (Primarily,  his  field  is  ornithology.  I  had 
gotten  acquainted  with  him  in  Haiti  when  he  used  to  come  down 
collecting  birds.)  Another  in  our  group  was  a  navy  pilot,  who  was 
one  of  the  four  who  right  after  World  War  I  flew  around  the  world 

on  a  navy  good  will  tour.  Neil  Judd,  who  had  done  the  original 

archaeological  work  in  Canyon  de  Chelly,  also  belonged.  We  didn't 
have  any  formal  organization.  I  was  sort  of  the  shepherd  of  the 
flock  and  we  would  have  a  little  dinner  for  anyone  who  was  going 
out,  or  returning  from  a  trip. 

So  on  this  occasion,  Vey  was  giving  a  report  on  the  winter's 
excavations  at  Chichen  Itza  and  we  were  well  into  our  dinner  when 
I  was  called  to  the  phone.  It  was  Wallace  at  his  hotel  and  he 
asked  me  to  come  over  right  away  to  meet  somebody . 

I  said,  "I  can't,  right  away.  I  happen  to  be  a  host  at  this 

dinner  for  Vey  Morley  and  we're  right  in  the  midst  of  it.  But  if 

it's  important  I'll  come  over  afterwards." 

He  said,  "Come  over  afterwards,  because  I  want  to  see  you 
tonight." 
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Ryerson: 

I  didn't  like  it,  but  I  went  over.  And  here  was  old  man 
[Nicholas]  Roerich. 

Larkey : 

That  was  your  first  meeting? 

Ryerson: 

My  first  and  only  meeting.  He  was  as  bald  as  a  billiard  ball,  and 
he  had  .  .  .  well,  there  are  some  photographs  of  him  here  you’ll 
see.  He  had  this  Manchu  mustache,  drooped  down. 

Larkey : 

Clear  to  his  belt  buckle,  I  see! 

Ryerson: 

Just  about. 

Wallace  said,  ”Dr.  Roerich’s  familiar  with  the  Gobi  Desert  and 
can  help  us  with  the  expedition.” 

I  said,  ’’Well,  that’s  fine.  We’d  be  glad  to  talk  to  anyone 
who  knows  anything  about  it  and  will  appreciate  his  help.” 

Larkey : 

What  did  Dr.  Roerich  have  to  offer? 

Ryerson: 

Not  very  much.  He  was  a  bit  reserved,  but  he  was  quite  some  guy 
in  his  own  estimation.  Of  course,  I  was  supposed  to  know  about 
the  Roerichs.  Somewhere  along  the  line  I  had  remembered  that 
name,  but  it  was  always  connected  with  art. 

Larkey : 

Did  they  mention  the  fact  that  Nicholas  Roerich,  his  wife  and  son 
had  traveled  through  Manchuria  a  few  years  earlier? 

Ryerson: 

The  big  play  was  that  the  Roerichs  had  traveled  in  and  knew  the 
dialects  of  the  Gobi  Desert.  They  also  claimed  knowledge  of  the 
vegetation.  But  I  only  knew  him  as  an  artist  and  he  was  a  good 
one.  (I'd  like  to  have  some  of  his  paintings  of  a  sunset  on  the 
Himalayas — that  snow!  It  had  beautiful  pink  tints.) 

Surprise  Appointment  of  N.  Roerich  as  Leader 

Ryerson: 

But  the  next  morning,  hot  off  the  bat,  I  was  called  into  Wallace's 
office  and  he  announced  that  Roerich  was  to  be  head  of  the  expedition 

I  said,  "He  can't  be.  He's  not  an  American  citizen,  and 
you've  got  to  have  regular  employees  on  this.  Manchuria  is  the 
hottest  diplomatic  area  in  the  world  at  the  moment."  I  felt  almost 
shell-shocked  and  could  hardly  believe  my  ears,  that  we  were  being 
drawn  into  this  thing. 

Larkey : 

Was  it  that  morning  that  Wallace  asked  you  to  take  charge  of  arrange¬ 
ments? 
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Ryerson: 

Larkey : 
Ryerson: 


Larkey : 

Ryerson: 


That  was  at  another  meeting,  after  Ifd  reported  on  some  inquiries 
Ifd  made  regarding  the  Roerichs,  Right  away,  Wallace  said,  "You 
handle  it  personally  and  report  to  me."  It  really  should  have 
been  Morrison’s  job  for  he  was  in  charge  of  the  plant  introduction 
office  then.  Of  course,  he  was  under  me. 

With  whom  had  you  spoken? 

I  inquired  about  Nicholas  Roerich’s  citizenship  at  the  State 
Department.  I  thought  at  least  he  was  going  to  have  some  sort  of 
an  American  document,  but  it  turned  out  that  he  was  just  one  of 
these  nonstatus  persons.  He,  his  wife  and  son  were  on  so-called 
Nansen  passports  from  the  League  of  Nations  that  were  given  to 
people  who  were  without  a  country. 

When  the  State  Department  heard  about  Wallace’s  plan  they  tried 
to  block  the  appointment.  Of  course,  they  knew  about  the  Roerichs 
and  their  international  activities. 

You  are  referring  to  promotion  of  the  Roerich  Peace  Pact  and  their 
Banner  of  Peace  Movement? 

Yes.  A  group  of  people  from  several  nations  eventually  met  in 
Cuba  to  discuss  the  proposed  peace  pact.  One  of  the  principal 
objectives  was  to  have  an  internationally  recognized  symbol  to  fly 
over  all  "artistic  and  scientific  institutions  and  historical  monu¬ 
ments"  in  order  to  protect  them  from  any  war  activities.  This  symbol 
presumably  would  be  Roerich’s  peace  banner  and  the  governments  would 
fly  this  protective  symbol  over  their  cultural  institutions,  such 
as  the  Red  Cross  is  flown  over  hospitals.  It  was  Roerich’s  idea 
which  he  sold  to  Wallace  and  Wallace  sold  to  Roosevelt.  Wallace 
signed  the  pact  for  the  United  States  [April  15,  1935]. 

As  it  turned  out,  Roerich  was  also  panning  off  this  expedition 
to  Manchuria  as  a  peace  mission.  Of  course,  it  was  anything  but. 

I  attended  one  meeting  between  Wallace  and  Stanley  Hornbeck 
who  was  in  charge  of  Far  Eastern  Affairs  for  the  State  Department, 
and  I  never  saw  a  man  so  purple  in  the  face  and  not  keel  over  with 
apoplexy  as  Hornbeck  was.  He  laid  down  all  the  reasons  against 
the  plan  to  send  the  expedition  through  Japan.  Politically,  he 
said  it  would  be  jeopardizing  the  chances  of  peace  out  there.  "But," 
Henry  said  with  his  very  angelic  smile,  "on  the  other  hand,  I  think 
our  relations  with  Japan  are  going  to  be  much  better  as  a  result  of 
this  expedition. " 

Hornbeck  just  got  up  and  stalked  out  of  Henry’s  office,  purple, 
purple  (laughter) ! 
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Larkey : 

Ryerson: 
Larkey : 
Ryerson: 


Larkey: 

Ryerson: 


Larkey : 
Ryerson: 


Larkey : 


This  was  a  problem  area  as  far  as  political  unrest  was  concerned, 
what  with  the  Sino-Japanese  War  and  the  fact  that  the  U.S.  govern¬ 
ment  still  hadn’t  diplomatically  recognized  the  Soviet  Union. 

Oh,  it  was  the  hottest  spot  in  the  world  at  that  time. 

And  the  Roerichs  were  Russian-born. 

Yes  they  were  and  many  of  us  were  certain  they  were  involved 
with  the  Reds.  So  I  began  asking  directors  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  Carnegie  Institution,  the  National  Geographic  Society, 
and  others  about  the  Roerichs.  And  the  danger  flags  went  up  from 
each  of  them. 

Alex  Wetmore,  who  succeeded  Dr.  Abbott  as  head  of  the  Smithsonian, 
told  me  that  they  wouldn’t  have  a  thing  to  do  with  the  Roerichs. 

Walter  Gilbert  who  was  long  secretary  of  the  Carnegie  Insti¬ 
tution  advised  us  not  to  have  a  thing  to  do  with  them. 

Did  he  actually  think  they  were  involved  in  communist  activities? 

He  said  that  they’re  posing  as  White  Russians  but  their  relations 
with  the  Reds  were  questionable. 

Gilbert  Grosvenor  of  the  National  Geographic  said,  ’’They’ve 
tried  again  and  again  to  get  us  to  publish  their  articles,  and  we 
would  never  do  it.” 

I  thought  all  these  adverse  comments  might  raise  some  ques¬ 
tions  in  Henry’s  mind,  so  I  went  in  to  see  him.  But  Henry  only 
got  mad  about  it  and  that’s  when  he  insisted  that  I  take  over  this 
expedition  personally. 

Then  Joseph  Rock  came  to  town.  He  was  just  in  from  Yunnan 
[China],  where  he  then  lived,  and  of  course  I  was  sure  he  would 
have  crossed  Roerich’s  trail  because  he  was  in  all  that  back  country 
as  he  did  special  jobs  for  the  Geographic. 

He  was  not  a  USDA  employee? 

He  was  with  the  Chaulmoogra  oil  expedition  for  the  USDA  and  then 
he  used  to  make  special  collections.  He  was  a  USDA  collaborator; 
and  I  suppose  that  if  he  spent  a  week  or  two  collecting  something 
special  he  was  paid  on  a  time  basis,  but  he  wasn’t  a  regular  staff 
member.  Then  after  the  war  started,  he  was  one  of  the  intelligence 
sources  out  there  for  the  War  Department. 

He  stayed  out  in  China? 
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Ryerson: 

He  stayed  out  in  Yunnan  Province  until  the  early  1950s. 

Larkey : 

Was  he  out  there  in  1931-32  when  they  were  having  the  first 
problems  in  Manchuria? 

Ryerson: 

Yes,  Rock  was  out  there  then.  And  it  was  when  he  came  to  Washing¬ 
ton  in  '34,  not  long  after  I  was  made  chief,  and  Wallace  was  insist¬ 
ing  that  the  Roerichs  head  the  expedition  that  I  told  him  of  our 
plans.  He  knew  we'd  planned  this  expedition  for  some  time  and  hoped 
to  get  him  into  it  somewhere  along  the  line.  But  he  was  up  in  the 
mountain  country,  way  over  on  the  Chinese  border,  not  in  the  Gobi 
area. 

I  asked  him  if  he  knew  anything  about  the  Roerichs  as  he  must 
have  crossed  their  trail.  He  just  almost  bounced  out  of  his  chair. 

He  was  a  very  explosive  Austrian  and  very  excitable.  He  literally 
went  through  the  ceiling  and  said,  "They're  shysters!  Don't  have 
a  thing  to  do  with  them.  They're  crooks!  You  can't  trust  them. 
They're  unreliable.  They're  thought  to  be  Russian  agents,  but  they're 
out  to  get  whatever  they  can  for  their  own  institution — that  money¬ 
making  racket  in  New  York." 

Larkey : 

He  actually  felt  they  were  Russian  agents? 

Ryerson: 

Yes.  Up  to  this  point,  Wallace  had  poo-poohed  all  the  advice  I 
had  reported  from  the  men  I  had  interviewed  in  the  Smithsonian, 
the  Geographic,  the  Carnegie  Institution,  and  others  who  said  how 
dangerous  they  were  and  advised  us  not  to  have  a  thing  to  do  with 
them. 

Larkey : 

You  had  already  conveyed  to  Wallace  the  advice  you  had  received 
against  the  Roerich's  going? 

Ryerson: 

Oh  yes,  right  from  the  start.  So,  I  thought  now  at  least  this 
additional  information  from  Rock  would  make  Henry  change  his 
mind.  But  when  I  told  him  this  he  got  livid.  He  pounded  the 
table,  saying,  "Knowles,  I  forbid  you  to  discuss  these  people 
with  anybody!" 

Well,  the  fat  was  in  the  fire. 

Larkey : 

Would  you  say  that  it  was  after  this  conference  that  Secretary 

Wallace  wrote  the  handwritten,  undated  letter  to  George  Roerich 
in  which  he  expressed  your  deep  concern  for  the  safety  of  Drs. 
MacMillan  and  [James  L.]  Stephens  and  asked  the  "Guru  to  use  his 
powers  to  give  them  confidence  and  joy  .  .  .?" 

Ryerson: 

Yes,  I  would  judge  that  that  was  the  sequence,  although  I  never 
knew  of  that  letter  until  recently.  It  was  shortly  after  that 
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Ryerson: 

same  meeting  that  Appleby  called  me  in  and  gave  me  a  dressing 
down  for  taking  so  much  of  the  secretary’s  time.  That’s  when  I 
really  blew  off  to  him.  I  was  at  the  end  of  my  rope.  Everybody, 
even  my  own  friends  were  criticizing  me.  Emma  said,  "Why  are  you 
spending  so  much  time  on  this  thing?  You’ve  got  too  many  other 
things  to  do.  You  should  turn  it  over  to  Ben." 

Larkey : 

How  did  Dr.  Morrison  react  to  this?  Did  he  feel  you  were  usurping 
his  authority? 

Ryerson: 

No,  he  had  lots  of  savvy*  He  knew  what  I  was  up  against.  And  when 
Henry  forbade  me  to  talk  .  .  .  too  much  was  at  stake  and  I  just 
took  the  risks  on  it,  that’s  all.  At  least  I  was  going  to  keep 

Ben  informed,  and  he  stood  by.  There  was  nothing  else  he  could  do 
at  the  time;  nobody  could. 

Larkey: 

But  you’ve  also  mentioned  in  conversation  that  you  were  asked  not 
to  handle  the  diplomatic  details  regarding  the  expedition’s 
passage  through  Japanese  territory. 

Ryerson: 

Yes,  I  was  told  by  Wallace  that  Roerich  would  direct  the  expedition. 

I  was  working  with  Hornbeck  of  the  State  Department  on  arrangements 
for  Mac  and  Stephens,  his  assistant.  Of  course,  Hornbeck  was  blocked 
out  of  making  arrangements  for  the  Roerichs  because  Wallace  was 
putting  them  in  charge  in  spite  of  the  State  Department.  Neither 
Hornbeck,  who  was  supposed  to  be  in  charge  of  the  Far  East,  or  I 
knew  what  instructions  were  going  on  between  his  superiors  and  the 
Roerichs.  I  never  had  any  information  on  Wallace’s  negotiations. 

Of  course,  Ben  had  less,  and  yet  his  office  was  responsible  for 
the  expedition.  We  assumed  the  president  was  calling  the  shots 
since  the  New  Deal  was  running  high.  As  long  as  this  had  the 
president’s  approval  .  .  .  but  we  never  knew  that  for  sure  .  .  . 
objections  were  overruled. 

Larkey : 

Was  the  fact  that  there  might  be  some  higher  level  of  authority 
giving  these  orders  ever  intimated  to  you? 

Suspicion  of  Presidential  Involvement 

Ryerson: 

Russell  Lord  told  me  that  he  was  sure  that  Tugwell  had  told 

Roosevelt  about  it,  and  that  Roosevelt  had  called  in  Wallace  and 
told  him  he  was  on  his  own  in  carrying  out  this  expedition. 

Larkey : 

So  that  at  least  the  appointment  of  Nicholas  Roerich  to  lead  a 

USDA  plant  exploration  expedition  was  given  presidential  approval? 
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Ryerson: 

That’s  what  Russ  said  he  thought,  but  we  don’t  know,  because 
there  was  also  this  rumor  of  the  president’s  mother  being  involved 
some  way.  Again,  we  don’t  know.  We  strongly  suspected  that,  and 

I  hope  some  of  the  archives  will  either  deny  or  substantiate  that 
sometime. 

Larkey : 

Was  it  intimated  that  the  senior  Mrs.  Roosevelt  was  associated  with 
the  so-called  Guru  or  the  Roerich  Institute? 

Ryerson: 

Wallace  didn't  say  so,  but  when  it  got  generally  known  that  the 
Roerichs  were  representing  the  U.S.  there  were  some  who  said  that 
she  was  involved.  Several  years  later,  [Earl  N.]  Bressman  told  me 
that  the  root  of  my  trouble  was  that  she  was  involved  "up  to  the  hilt." 
I  asked  Tugwell  about  it  later,  too.  I  told  him  that  there  were  a 
number  of  things  about  the  situation  that  were  still  cock-eyed. 
Repeating  what  Bressman  had  told  me  about  the  president’s  mother 
being  involved,  I  said,  "Do  you  know  anything  about  that?" 

He  said  he  had  never  heard  of  it.  But  he  said  he  hadn't  been 
paying  much  attention  to  the  whole  expedition  as  he  had  been  in 

Europe  for  those  three  months.  Now,  I  don’t  know  whether  he  was 
covering  up,  because  he  was  very  close  to  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt 
and  he  might  not  have  wanted  to  cause  any  scandal.  (It  was  at 
this  time  that  he  told  me  that  his  break  with  Wallace  came  over 
my  dismissal.) 

Larkey : 

Well,  according  to  the  oral  history  project  that  Columbia  University 
conducted  with  Wallace,  President  Roosevelt  and  his  mother  were 
acquainted  with  the  Roerichs  and  approved  of  their  leadership  of  this 
expedition. 2 

Ryerson: 

Well,  we  suspected  that  all  along. 

Larkey: 

One  explanation  might  be  that  the  Roerichs  were  being  used  as 
intelligence  agents,  thus  involving  your  Office  of  Plant  Introduc¬ 
tion  without  your  knowledge. 

Ryerson: 

I  wouldn’t  have  touched  it  with  a  ten  foot  pole  if  I  had  suspected 
that.  When  Tugwell  said  I  was  foolish  to  send  any  USDA  men  with 
them  I  guess  I  could  have  refused. 

Larkey : 

Did  the  Roerichs  want  to  go  alone? 

? 

John  Morton  Blum,  The  Price  of  Vision:  The  Diary  of  Henry  A. 
Wallace  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1973),  pp.  358-361. 
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Ryerson: 


Larkey : 
Ryerson: 


Ryerson: 

Larkey : 

Ryerson: 


They  didn't  say,  but  they  went  alone.  They  didn't  wait  for  Mac 
and  Stephens.  And  they  were  on  their  own  mission  when  they 
finally  got  to  Manchuria.  I'd  only  met  the  father  and  son  once, 
and  on  separate  occasions,  and  I  think  they  would  have  jumped  at 
the  chance  to  have  gone  by  themselves.  Then  the  whole  thing  would 
have  been  Henry's  and  theirs;  and  Mac  wouldn't  have  been  involved 
and  I  wouldn't  have  been  either. 

That  would  have  simplified  your  life! 

Oh,  would  it!  Tugwell  had  said,  "You're  foolish  to  send  anyone 
with  them.  You're  headed  for  trouble." 

I  said,  "You're  telling  me,  but  who's  boss?  After  all,  I  only 
have  two  alternatives:  I  can  either  go  and  do  what  the  secretary 
asked  me  to  do,  or  I  can  say  I  will  resign  rather  than  approve  it. 
I'm  not  ready  to  do  that  over  the  first  difference  when  I  haven't 
been  on  the  job  a  year." 

"Well,"  he  said,  "you're  headed  for  trouble,"  and  he  was 
very  right. 


Irregular  Diplomatic  Procedures 


In  this  case,  it  was  Wallace  trying  to  make  official  policy  that 
was  contrary  to  the  whole  State  Department,  the  whole  diplomatic 
set  up,  and  he  was  a  babe  in  the  woods  at  it.  Wallace  even  ordered 
me  to  keep  the  expedition  away  from  our  embassies  and  consulates 
out  there. 

Wasn't  it  standard  procedure  to  clear  USDA  expeditions  through 
regular  diplomatic  channels  so  that  explorers  in  the  field  had 
some  American  support  while  they  were  in  foreign  countries? 

Yes.  And  you  see,  I  never  once  had  from  Henry  a  document  stating 
that  I  should  go  ahead  and  appoint  Roerich  to  be  the  leader,  because 
whenever  he  brought  it  up,  I  reminded  him  that  Roerich  was  not  an 
American  citizen,  not  a  member  of  the  department,  and  not  an  agri¬ 
cultural  explorer,  so  he  couldn't  head  the  expedition.  I  said, 

"It's  also  a  slap  in  the  face  of  the  Chinese  to  go  over  there 
through  Japanese  territory.  It  just  fouls  the  whole  thing  up,  so 
Roerich  simply  cannot  be  in  charge." 

He  never  overruled  me  and  he  never  gave  me  any  written  instruc¬ 
tion  regarding  Roerich's  appointment.  Even  so,  he  indicated  in  my 
letter  of  dismissal  that  I  knew  Roerich  was  in  charge  of  the^expe- 
dition.  It  was  years  later  that  I  saw  a  copy  of  his  letter. 


3 


HAW  to  Professor 


Nicholas  de  Roerich, 


March  16, 


1934. 
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Ryerson:  It  was  bad  enough  that  we  were  insulting  the  Chinese  by 

changing  the  expedition’s  route  into  the  Gobi  Desert  by  way  of 
Japan,  but  to  ignore  established  diplomatic  procedure  was  the 
worst  thing  we  could  do,  and  against  the  law,  too. 

The  Roerichs  stayed  away  anyway,  until  they  got  caught.  But 
they  didn’t  do  it  with  my  knowledge,  and  Mac  and  Stephens  weren’t 
with  them.  Of  course,  when  Mac  did  get  there  he  dealt  directly 
with  all  the  proper  authorities. 

As  I’ve  said,  my  instructions  were  to  handle  the  arrangements 
myself  and  it  took  an  inordinate  amount  of  time.  His  own  staff 
criticized  me  for  being  in  and  out  of  the  secretary’s  office  so 
much.  As  I’ve  said,  Paul  Appelby,  his  administrative  assistant, 
called  me  in  and  gave  me  a  dressing  down  for  taking  so  much  of 
Wallace’s  time.  He  said,  ’’Even  a  man  from  the  outside  who  didn't 
know  anything  about  the  department  ought  to  know  by  now  that  you’re 
just  polishing  the  apple.  .  .  .” 

I  let  him  say  his  say,  then  I  just  blew  my  top.  I  said,  ’’What 
in  the  hell  do  you  think  I’m  over  here  for — my  health?” 

"Well,”  he  said,  "you're  over  here  practically  every  day.” 

I  said,  "I’m  over  on  special  orders  from  the  secretary  to 
handle  some  things  for  him  personally.” 

Like  a  flash  he  said,  "Has  it  anything  to  do  with  the  Roerichs 
in  New  York?” 

I  said,  "It  has,  and  I’m  violating  my  instructions  in  telling 
you  that  much.” 

He  said,  "You’d  better  tell  me  the  whole  story.” 

I  said,  "I’ll  tell  you  nothing!" 

"Well,”  he  said,  "you  don’t  know  what  you  are  playing  with. 
You’re  playing  with  fire.  We’ve  had  trouble  with  that  outfit  in 
New  York  ever  since  this  administration  came  in.  You’re  leaving 
the  White  House  wide  open.” 

So  then  I  told  him  the  whole  story.  And  from  that  time  on 
he  was  very  understanding  of  my  position  in  this  matter.  He 
wanted  to  help  me,  but  could  do  nothing. 

Larkey:  But  there  was  no  indication  that  anyone  in  the  White  House  was 

directly  involved  in  the  plans  and  procedures  of  this  expedition? 
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Ryerson: 

Not  as  far  as  I  knew.  The  only  thing  was  what  Russ  Lord  told  me: 
that  he  was  sure  that  Tugwell  had  reported  to  Roosevelt  when  this 
thing  began  to  get  thick. 

Larkey : 

There  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  of  a  standoff,  with  you  making 
the  arrangements  for  the  outfitting  and  transport  of  the  USDA 
plant  explorers,  while  the  Roerichs  in  New  York  made  their  own 
arrangement  through  Secretary  Wallace.  Didn’t  you  mention  a 
measure  of  compromise  that  was  intended  to  alleviate  the  diplomatic 
affront  to  the  Chinese? 

Ryerson: 

Yes,  I  did  go  to  the  Roerich  Institute  in  New  York  that  one  time 
to  deliver  a  letter  from  Wallace  and  the  State  Department.  Wallace 
insisted  that  I  should  go  in  person  to  deliver  the  written  instruc¬ 
tions  and  to  make  clear  to  the  Roerichs  that  they  should  stay  out 
of  Jehol  and  Chahar  Provinces  in  China.  I  suppose  the  letter  was 
written  at  the  insistance  of  the  State  Department. 

Larkey: 

What  was  the  reason  for  them  not  going  into  Jehol  and  Chahar 
Provinces? 

Ryerson: 

Because  there  was  armed  conflict  between  the  Chinese  and  Japanese 
there.  That  was  Chinese  territory  and  very  unsettled.  As  I've 
mentioned,  we  had  made  all  our  original  arrangements  to  work  with 
the  Chinese  before  the  Roerichs  came  into  the  picture.  With  a 
change  of  plan* it  looked  like  we  could  get  caught  in  a  cross  fire 
between  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  authorities  and  might  be  kept 
from  exploring  by  both.  Besides,  there  were  plenty  of  other  places 
for  the  expedition  to  go  in  the  search  for  drought  resistant 
grasses.  > 

Larkey : 

With  whom  did  you  speak  on  that  visit  to  the  Roerich's  art  gallery 
and  headquarters? 

Ryerson: 

With  George  Roerich  only.  He  was  the  only  one  I  saw. 

Larkey : 

Did  you  tour  the  art  collection  while  you  were  there? 

Ryerson: 

No.  All  I  wanted  to  do  was  get  out  of  there. 

Larkey : 

Were  there  additional  consultations  with  people  who  had  traveled 
in  the  Gobi  Desert?  Hadn’t  Dorsett  and  Morse  gotten  into  Manchuria 
on  their  1928-29  expedition? 

Ryerson: 

They  were  up  at  Harbin.  They  got  into  that  area  briefly. 

Larkey : 

Did  they  ever  meet  the  Roerichs  who  traveled  through  that  same 
country  in  about  that  period? 
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Ryerson: 

They  hadn't  met,  as  far  as  I  know.  They  never  mentioned  them. 

I  think  Dorsett  had  passed  on  by  the  time  the  Roerichs  came  into 
the  picture. 

Larkey : 

But  you  say  Dorsett  and  Morse  had  no  contact  with  them.  Because 
of  the  urgency  of  this  grass  expedition,  it  doesn't  seem  as  though 
there  was  much  time  wasted  in  getting  it  underway. 

H.  G.  MacMillan,  Senior  USDA  Plant  Explorer 

Larkey : 

Evidently  Dr.  MacMillan  was  familiar  with  the  procedures  of  plant 
exploring.  How  long  had  he  been  in  the  USDA? 

Ryerson: 

I  think  soon  after  he  graduated  he  was  at  the  USDA  station  in 
[Greeley]  Colorado  working  on  potato  diseases.  So,  he'd  been  in  the 
USDA  probably  twenty  years. 

James  L.  Stephens,  Assistant  Plant  Explorer 

Larkey : 

And  what  about  Dr.  Stephens  who  went  as  his  assistant? 

Ryerson: 

He  was  considerably  younger  and  was  an  assistant  working  on 
grasses  at  one  of  the  field  stations  in  Georgia. 

Larkey: 

Were  those  the  only  two  from  your  department  assigned  to  go  with 
the  Roerichs? 

Ryerson: 

Those  were  the  only  two,  although  after  they  got  over  there  Mac 
hired  several  Japanese  assistants. 

As  it  turned  out,  Nicholas  Roerich  demanded  arms  and  an  armed 
escort.  He  was  out  to  be  a  real  personage.  It  was  absurd!  Plant 
explorers  never  had  armed  escorts  before.  We  always  kept  a  low 
profile. 

Larkey : 

Separate  Departures  for  Manchuria 

From  what  you  have  said,  the  Roerichs  apparently  made  their  departure 
without  consulting  you  or  Dr.  MacMillan. 

Ryerson: 

Yes,  and  they  did  nothing  to  help  get  supplies  and  equipment,  except 
what  they  bought  on  their  own  account.  Wallace  did  relay  their 
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Ryerson: 


Larkey : 


Ryerson: 


Ryerson: 


requests  for  a  few  special  purchases  to  be  used  as  gifts  to  local 
chiefs,  which  of  course  was  absurd.  I  didn’t  approve  of  such 
requests  because  they  were  against  government  regulations. 

However,  I  understand  Roerich  did  buy  some  of  these  items  and  sub¬ 
mitted  the  bills  on  his  expense  account,  which  never  cleared 
through  my  office. 

Your  correspondence  indicates  that  you  did  arrange  for  a  few 
letters  of  introduction  which  Dr.  MacMillan  was  to  carry  to 
Americans  who  were  already  out  in  Japan  and  Manchuria. 

Yes,  I  sent  letters  to  some  consular  officials,  some  of  whom  I  knew 
personally,  and  to  a  few  others.  Mac,  of  course,  followed  all 
the  diplomatic  procedures  when  he  got  to  Japan.  But,  as  he  was 
saying  the  other  day,  at  the  embassy  in  Tokyo  he  was  told  bluntly 
by  one  of  the  consular  agents  that  if  he  was  hooked  up  with  the 
Roerichs,  the  embassy  wouldn’t  have  a  thing  to  do  with  him,  officially. 

Mac  asked,  ’’You  mean  that  I’m  on  my  own?” 

He  said,  ”Yes.” 

Well,  at  that,  Mac  said,  ’’That’s  all  I  need  to  know.  If 
those  are  the  orders,  I’ll  go  on  my  own.” 

However,  I  believe  that  consular  agent  was  acting  beyond  his 
authority,  because  I  don’t  think  he  could  legally  say  that  Mac 
was  on  his  own  as  long  as  he  was  out  there  on  a  diplomatic  pass¬ 
port,  with  credentials  from  the  State  Department  and  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 


Correspondence  and  Reports  From  Abroad 


According  to  reports  that  were  sent  back*  the  Roerichs  had  followed 
Wallace’s  instructions.  They  were  out  there,  but  they  had  kept  away 
from  American  diplomats  until  they  got  into  trouble. 

Apparently,  Ambassador  [Joseph  C.]  Grew  didn’t  even  know  they 
were  there.  Later,  someone  on  his  staff  remarked  to  one  of  our 
gang  that  when  this  thing  broke.  Grew  spent  about  $700  on  cables 
to  Washington  trying  to  find  out  what  in  the  sam  hill  was  going  on 
in  his  territory  and  why  he  hadn’t  been  advised  about  these  people. 
He  really  blew  his  top  on  that. 

Of  course,  the  Japanese  were  hemming  them  in  all  along.  But 
even  so,  they  let  Mac  make  his  own  collections  in  fortified  areas. 
They  had  confidence  in  him  and  the  work  he  was  doing. 
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Ryerson: 


Larkey : 
Ryerson: 
Larkey : 

Ryerson: 


Larkey : 


Here  is  a  copy  of  the  report  made  by  the  two  Japanese  assistants 
who  worked  with  Mac.  It’s  all  about  Mac  and  Stephens’  conduct  while 
there.  Mac,  as  usual,  was  very  shrewd,  and  asked  the  Japanese 
government  for  two  persons,  to  be  paid  for  by  him,  to  accompany  his 
expedition.  One  was  to  be  the  best  available  botanist  on  Manchurian 
plants  and  the  other  was  a  government  man  who  was  familiar  with  all 
the  Japanese  procedures  to  be  observed  in  dealing  with  officials, 
natives  and  others.  These  two  men,  on  their  own,  sent  this  report 
to  their  foreign  office  and  forwarded  a  copy  of  it  to  Mac  after  he 
had  returned.  This  report  was  these  two  Japaneses1  protest  against 
the  secretary’s  action  in  recalling  them  and  it  cleared  Mac  and 
Stephens  so  that  if  they  ever  wished  to  return  to  Manchuria  they  would 
be  fully  supported. ^ 

Also,  there  is,  in  one  of  these  newspaper  clippings,  a  list  of 
grasses  the  Roerichs  claimed  they  introduced.  But  whatever  they 
sent  in,  if  anything,  went  directly  to  Wallace  and  I  never  saw  it 
at  all.  All  this  secretive  business,  with  me  under  instructions  not 
to  discuss  anything  with  anyone  is  administration  of  the  worst  kind, 
as  far  as  lack  of  communication  goes. 

Yes,  it  makes  you  wonder  if  there  weren’t  other  motives  involved. 

Well,  I  believe  there  were  other  motives. 

Once  the  expedition  was  in  the  field  did  you  receive  any  correspond¬ 
ence  from  Dr.  MacMillan  or  the  Roerichs? 

Mac  wrote  long  detailed  reports  of  his  activities,  but  I  was  out 
in  the  field  much  of  that  summer  myself  and  didn’t  receive  them 
regularly. 

After  the  end  of  the  collecting  season  it  was  planned  that  Mac 
and  Stephens  would  spend  the  winter  near  Shanghai  to  write  up  their 
report  and  plan  their  research  for  the  following  year’s  investiga¬ 
tions. 

Was  this  planned  as  a  two  year  expedition?  One  of  your  letters  to 
Dr.  MacMillan  indicated  that  he  should  continue  exploring  in  Chinese 
Manchuria  and  then  return  by  way  of  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway,  with 
stopovers  at  herbariums  in  Leningrad  and  Berlin. 


^R.  Takata  and  J.  Sato,  "Report  Regarding  the  Movements  of  Dr.  MacMillan, 
Collector  of  Plants,  Sent  to  Manchuria  by  the  American  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  His  Party."  (1934). 
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Ryerson: 

Larkey : 

Ryerson: 


Larkey : 
Ryerson: 


Larkey : 
Ryerson: 


Yes,  it  was  to  last  at  least  two  years.  Funds  were  adequate  for 
that  as  Congress  had  made  additional  appropriations  to  our  original 
request. 

And  I  note  that  it  was  also  planned  that  Dr.  Stephens  would  spend 
the  next  year  exploring  for  grasses  and  legumes  in  Tibet,  working 
as  a  team  with  Joseph  Rock. 5 

That  summer  of  1934  was  one  of  the  worst  of  the  Dust  Bowl  periods 
and,  it  seemed  like  I  was  all  over  creation  while  this  expedition 
was  going  on. 

The  one  and  only  letter  that  I  got  from  Roerich  was  the  one 
[written  by  Georges  de  Roerich]  that  caught  up  with  me  in  Pullman, 
Washington.  Tugwell  and  I  were  going  over  plans  in  his  room  when 
this  letter  came  in,  forwarded  from  Washington.  It  indicated 
that  the  Roerichs  had  completed  plans  to  go  to  the  Chahar  or  Jehol 
Province  [China] ,  one  of  the  two  places  that  I  specifically  went 
to  New  York  and  warned  them  about.  They  were  ordered  not  to  go  to 
either  place,  on  the  authority  of  both  Wallace  and  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment. 

Do  you  have  a  copy  of  that  letter  from  the  Roerichs? 6 

I  may  because  that  I  did  get. 

I  showed  that  letter  to  Tugwell  and  said,  "Here  we  go. 

They1 re  doing  the  one  thing  that  they  were  expressly  forbidden 
to  do,  even  in  writing." 

"Well,"  he  said,  "you’d  better  call  Henry  up,"  which  I  did. 

I  put  in  a  long  distance  call  and  caught  him  in  town. 

You  were  calling  Secretary  Wallace? 

Yes.  And  told  him,  "This  is  the  one  thing  that  you  and  the  State 
Department  explicitly  forbade.  You  remember  you  asked  me  to  take 
the  letter  up  there  in  person." 

He  said,  "Well,  of  course,  if  that’s  the  thing  they  think 
they  ought  to  do,  you  cable  them  and  tell  them  it’s  all  right." 


5KAR  to  HGM,  September  17,  1934. 
^Letter  not  in  Ryerson  collection. 
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Ryerson: 

Larkey : 
Ryerson: 


Larkey : 

Ryerson: 

Larkey : 
Ryerson: 


I  said,  "No,  you  send  that  cable.  Besides,  this  letter  is  six 
weeks  old.  It  has  come  by  boat  and  it's  already  been  to  Washington, 
so  they’re  probably  already  there  now."  Telling  him  I  wouldn't 
cable  the  Roerichs  was  part  of  my  insubordination,  I  guess  (laughter)! 

Did  you  report  further  to  Wallace  after  you  returned  to  Washington? 

Yes.  You  see,  I  didn't  know  at  that  time  what  the  Roerichs  planned 
to  do. 

The  other  day  when  I  was  talking  with  Mac  he  told  how  the 
Roerichs  left  Hailar,  Manchuria.  He  said,  "They  came  down  the 
street  in  a  military  half-track,  looking  like  they  were  leading  an 
expedition.  They  were  being  kicked  out,  but  they  were  headed  for 
China  with  their  armed  escort  and  with  flags  flying."  Gee,  I  wish 
we  had  a  movie  of  that! 

It  will  be  interesting  to  get  Dr.  MacMillan's  first  hand  account  of 
this.  He  also  has  extensive  correspondence  relevant  to  the  expedi¬ 
tion. 

Anyway,  it  was  in  September  that  1  relayed  to  Wallace  the  suggestion 
that  Mac  and  Stephens  separate  from  the  Roerichs  and  go  to  Shanghai 
for  the  winter,  and  he  agreed.  I  didn't  care  what  the  Roerichs  did. 
They  were  doing  what  they  wanted  to  do  anyway,  without  any  instruc¬ 
tions  excepting  from  Wallace. 

And  Wallace  approved  that  separation? 

Oh,  yes.  He  said  there  was  no  use  trying  to  keep  them  together. 

Well,  it  was  perfectly  reasonable,  and  it  was  a  load  off  my 
mind.  I  dictated  the  letter  to  Mac  and  Roerich  and  got  it  in  the 
mail  that  night .  We  found  that  the  Empress  of  Canada  was  due  to 
sail,  and  by  sending  it  out  airmail  to  Vancouver,  we'd  get  that 
letter  aboard  the  ship.  That  was  on  a  Thursday. 

The  next  day  I  ran  into  Wallace  in  the  hall  and  he  said.  Did 
you  get  the  letter  off?" 

I  said,  "Yes." 

"Well,  fine." 

Then  on  Monday  he  called  me  up,  saying,  "Is  there  any  way  to 
stop  the  letter?" 

I  said,  "No,  why?  By  now  it's  probably  on  the  high  seas." 
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Ryerson: 


Ryerson: 

Larkey : 
Ryerson: 


Larkey : 
Ryerson: 

Larkey: 

Ryerson: 


"Well,  Ifd  like  to  have  it  stopped." 

I  said,  "You  can’t  now;  itfs  on  its  way.  What’s  happened?" 


Recall  and  Reprimand  of  MacMillan  and  Stephens 


Wallace  didn’t  answer,  but  the  next  day  he  called  me  in  and  handed 
me  a  cable  recalling  and  reprimanding  Mac  and  Stephens,  with  no 
explanation. 

So  that  was  a  sequence  of  just  four  days  that  all  this  happened? 

Yes.  One  day  everything  was  perfectly  agreeable — plans  were  all 
set  and  I  got  the  letter  off.  Then  suddenly,  the  whole  thing  was 
off. 


It  was  some  days  later,  I  guess,  that  I  asked  Bressman*  one 
of  Wallace’s  flunkies,  about  it. 

I  said,  "What  the  sam  hill  happened?  Everything  was  all 
right  on  Friday  and  Wallace  was  perfectly  agreeable  to  separating 
our  men  from  Roerichs’  party.  Now  he  wants  the  expedition  recalled." 

"Oh,"  he  said,  "Miss  [Frances  R. ]  Grant  came  down  from  New  York." 

Well,  that  explained  it,  because  she  was  Roerich’s  secretary 
[and  vice  president  of  the  Roerich  Institute].  Apparently,  she 
demanded  our  scalps  and  got  Henry  all  worked  up  about  my  instruc¬ 
tions  to  them. 

Did  she  have  letters  from  the  Roerichs? 

She  must  have  as  she  handled  all  their  arrangements.  The  Roerichs 
wrote  her  and  she,  in  turn,  reported  to  Wallace.  I  think  the 
Roerichs  sent  some  things  directly  to  Wallace,  but  mostly  they 
cleared  through  her.  It  was  her  correspondence  with  the  Roerichs 
and  with  Wallace  that  was  later  sold,  you  see. 

Was  her  correspondence  with  the  Roerichs  during  this  expedition 
included  in  those  letters  that  were  sold? 

I  think  so — those  that  dealt  with  Wallace,  because  I  think  she  even 
relayed  Wallace’s  communications  to  the  Roerichs.  Wallace  was  busy 
with  a  lot  of  other  things  and  he  would  communicate  with  her  on  the 
phone.  Anyway,  she  was  the  go-between. 
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Larkey : 

Ryerson: 

Larkey : 

Ryerson: 

Larkey : 

Ryerson: 

Ryerson: 


Did  Secretary  Wallace  prepare  that  recall  cable  and  ask  you  to 
send  it,  or  had  it  already  been  sent? 

He  showed  me  a  draft  of  the  cable  reprimanding  and  recalling  Mac 
and  Stephens,  saying,  nWill  you  send  this,  or  shall  I?"  I  protested, 
but  he  would  only  say,  "That’s  my  decision!"  So  I  said,  "Then  you 
send  it." 

You  evidently  felt  a  strong  obligation  to  support  the  plant  explorers 
for  whom  you  were  responsible. 

I  surely  did,  but  what  rather  jolted  me  was  that  there  were  quite 
a  good  many  men  in  Washington  who  thought  I  was  crazy,  that  I  should 
not  stick  my  neck  out  and  lose  my  job,  but  instead  should  let  Mac 
take  the  responsibility.  Mac,  himself,  had  written  to  tell  me  to 
stay  out  of  it,  that  there  was  nothing  I  could  do.^ 

Once  you  had  refused  to  cable  the  recall,  what  was  the  secretary’s 
next  step? 

I’d  been  told  in  advance  by  Richey  that  I  was  going  to  be  removed 
as  chief  of  the  bureau.  Richey  asked  permission  to  come  down  and 
tell  me  so  I  wouldn’t  walk  into  it  cold  the  next  morning. 


Ryerson  Confrontation  with  Secretary  Wallace 


I  went  to  the  secretary’s  office  the  next  day  and  Wallace  said  he 
was  removing  me  as  chief.  I  kept  insisting  on  knowing  why  and 
he  would  give  me  no  reason.  The  thing  that  he  finally  hung  it 
on  was,  "I’ve  come  to  the  conclusion  that  you  have  given  Mac  in¬ 
structions  contrary  to  what  I  know  about." 

At  that  minute  he  ceased  to  be  my  boss.  I  said,  "In  other 
words,  you’re  saying  that  I  double-crossed  my  chief.  The  man 
doesn’t  walk  on  two  legs  who  can  accuse  me  of  that.  I  may  be  dumb 
on  this  job  for  I  haven’t  had  it  a  year,  but  I’m  not  that  dumb. 

Now  you  come  across:  what  have  I  done?" 

Well,  he  hedged  ...  he  wouldn’t  be  specific  ...  he  backed  ^ 
away.  Then  he  asked  me  to  write  this  statement,  which  you  have  read. 


7HGM  to  KAR,  September  8,  1934; 
and  possible  consequences. 

®KAR  to  HAW,  October  13,  1934. 


Evaluation  of  situation  in  Manchuria 
See  p.  265. 
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Larkey: 

Ryerson: 

Ryerson: 

Larkey : 

Ryerson: 

Larkey: 

Ryerson: 
Larkey : 

Ryerson: 

Larkey : 
Ryerson: 


This  was  the  long  letter  of  explanation  that  you  wrote  in  your  own 
hand. 

Yes,  that  long  thing.  He  wanted  me  to  write  down  my  whole  attitude 
towards  this  expedition  from  the  start,  and  wanted  it  right  away! 

So  I  wrote  that  letter  that  night. 


Removal  as  Bureau  Chief:  Insubordination  Charged 


It  was  three  or  four  days  later  that  I  got  his  reply,  still  saying 
that  I  was  insubordinate,  that  I  was  "fully  aware  that  Roerich  was 
head  of  the  expedition. "9  I  knew  that  he  wanted  him  to  head  it 
alright! 

He  must  have  felt  very  strongly  about  the  Roerichs  to  have  stuck 
by  them  to  this  extent. 

He  did,  and  he  wanted  no  interference.  Oh,  he  was  bitter;  he  was 
bitter! 

You  certainly  warned  him  that  he  was  being  duped,  and  your  letter 
contained  some  poignant  observations  about  the  potential  of 
Wallace's  contributions  to  the  nation. 

In  reality,  you  weren't  fired,  as  some  references  state.  Weren't 
you  just  officially  relieved  of  your  position  as  chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry? 

Yes,  and  transferred  to  head  a  new  Office  of  Tropical  and  Subtropical 
Fruit. 

During  your  final  interview  with  Secretary  Wallace,  did  you  have  the 
understanding  that  he  still  expected  the  Roerichs  to  return  to  the 
Gobi  Desert  to  complete  the  goals  that  that  1934  expedition  was 
sent  out  to  accomplish? 

As  far  as  I  know.  I  had  written  Mac  and  Roerich  to  make  plans  to 
go  their  separate  ways. 

Do  you  have  a  copy  of  the  official  report  from  that  expedition? 

No,  but  Mac  may  have. 


^ HAW  to  KAR,  October  20,  1934.  See  Appendix  B,  p.  565. 
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Ryerson: 

I  left  Washington  right  away  and  I  don't  know  what  reports 
went  in.  Of  course,  I  never  heard  at  all  about  anything  the 

Roerichs  told  Miss  Grant  or  Wallace. 

Aftermath  and  Evaluation  of  the  Manchurian  Expedition 

Larkey : 

That  was  all  to  come  out  much  later.  There  were  a  number  of 
unfortunate  consequences  of  that  Manchurian  expedition. 

Ryerson: 

Yes,  $75,000  was  worth  something  then.  We  figured  that  we  could 
have  explored  the  Gobi  area  completely,  as  well  as  the  Kalahari 

Desert  in  Africa,  two  things  wefd  long  wanted  to  do.  We  could  have 
combed  the  best  of  the  dry  grass  areas  of  the  world.  If  Wallace 
had  only  kept  the  Roerichs  out  of  it;  if  he’d  only  left  behind  his 
darn  mysticism  and  gone  about  his  New  Deal  business,  we  would  have 
had  the  two  driest  areas,  both  potential  sources  of  drought  re¬ 
sistant  grasses,  thoroughly  investigated. 

Tugwell  once  remarked,  "Odd  thing,  you  hit  on  the  one  thing 
in  ten  million  that  could  have  possibly  gone  wrong,  and  that  was 
to  buck  him  on  that  darn  mysticism  with  the  Roerichs.  Otherwise, 
he  wouldn’t  have  paid  that  much  attention  to  what  was  going  on. 

But  the  fact  that  it  had  that  hook-up  upset  the  whole  apple 
cart." 

Larkey : 

News  of  your  dismissal  must  have  caused  considerable  comment  in 
Washington  and  elsewhere. 

Ryerson: 

I  was  told  that  Tugwell  and  Paul  Appleby  were  in  Rome  when  the 
news  reached  them,  and  that  Appleby  spent  the  next  day  in  bed. 

They  were  afraid  that  I  was  going  to  tell  all  and  that  it  would  be 
the  end  of  Wallace,  politically.  If  Wallace  ever  became  president 
it  was  rumored  that  Appleby  was  hoping  to  be  to  him  what  Louie  Howe 
was  to  Roosevelt.  He  was  going  to  be  the  intimate  advisor  of 

Wallace,  and  he  thought  the  whole  jig  was  up  so  he’d  taken  to  his 
bed.  That  was  why  he  was  very  much  relieved  when  I  didn’t  make  an 
issue  of  it.  Tugwell  broke  with  Wallace  over  my  dismissal,  as 

I’ve  said  before.  He  no  longer  supported  him,  but  he  was  still 
under  secretary.  He  was  so  peeved  at  the  whole  business  that  there 
was  no  longer  a  congenial  feeling,  even  after  the  time  that  Wallace 
sent  Paul  Appleby  to  Mexico  to  make  peace  with  him,  then  to  Riverside 
[California]  to  make  peace  with  me. 

Then  when  Wallace  ran  for  the  presidency  in  1948  on  that 
Progressive  ticket  ...  if  Tugwell  didn’t  come  out  with  a  state¬ 
ment  supporting  him!  I  don’t  see  how  he  could  have.  Jim  LeCron 
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Ryerson: 

once  told  me,  "There  are  no  other  Roerich  supporters  around  Henry 
that  you  need  to  keep  an  eye  on  except  Louis  Bean." 

Well,  when  I  saw  Louis  Bean  last  year  some  of  this  came  up. 

I  told  him  a  lot  he  didn’t  know.  Of  course,  he’d  broken  away  from 
the  Roerich  outfit,  too,  but  he  was  mixed  up  in  it  then. 

Larkey : 

At  the  time  of  your  dismissal,  were  questions  raised  in  the  press 
about  the  expedition,  or  your  differences  with  Wallace  over  the 
Roerichs? 

Ryerson: 

I  don’t  know,  because  I  purposely  left  town  the  day  the  press 
release  was  made  announcing  the  change  of  administration. 

F.  D.  Richey  Named  Chief 

Larkey : 

Dr.  Richey  was  named  your  successor  as  bureau  chief.  Did  he  also 
handle  the  expedition  details? 

E.  N.  Bressman  in  Charge  of  Expedition 

Ryerson: 

When  I  was  removed,  Wallace  turned  the  Manchurian  expedition, 
the  Roerich  part,  over  to  Bressman,  who  promptly  had  a  nervous 
breakdown  and  disappeared  for  six  weeks.  No  one  could  even  see 
him  or  get  in  touch  with  him. 

Larkey: 

Did  he  actually  have  a  nervous  breakdown,  or  just  disappear  to 
avoid  the  heat? 

Ryerson: 

They  said  it  was  nerves.  He  was  frightened  and  panicked.  I 
know;  he  was  in  the  same  apartment  house  with  us,  and  when  I  talked 
to  him  he  seemed  scared  to  death.  Later,  he  went  out  to  Iowa  and 
it  was  reported  that  he  had  a  nervous  breakdown. 

Larkey: 

So  who  took  over  at  that  point? 

Ryerson: 

I  don't  know  what  Bressman  did  and  I  don't  know  who  handled  things 
when  he  collapsed.  I  was  out  of  it. 

As  I've  already  said,  Bressman  told  me  several  years  later 
that  the  source  of  my  trouble  was  the  president's  mother;  that 
she  was  very  much  involved.  I  said,  "Why  the  devil  didn't  they 
say  so?  We  would  have  taken  steps  to  protect  the  president's 
mother  and  the  White  House  without  all  this  shenanigans  business." 
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Ryerson: 


Larkey : 


Ryerson: 


Larkey : 


Russ  Lord  also  said  that  he  was  sure  that  the  president's 
mother  was  involved.  And  yet,  Tugwell  stated  he  never  heard 
about  that. 

So  I  don't  know  what  to  believe. 

We  may  all  know  more  once  the  Wallace  diaries  are  opened  to  the 
public  in  1975. 

Norman  Markowitz  dealt  with  the  mysticism  legend  that  grew 
out  of  Wallace's  association  with  the  Roerichs.  As  in  most  related 
accounts,  the  expedition  figures  prominently  in  his  analysis.10 

I  think  I  told  you  about  Russ  Lord  collaborating  with  Wallace  on 
that  book.  New  Frontiers,  which  was  published  right  after  all 
this  happened.  It  was  written  when  he  was  first  named  secretary, 
and  it  had  a  chapter  about  the  Roerichs  and  their  Banner  of  Peace 
Movement.  Their  peace  symbol  was  printed  on  the  cover. H 

Henry  was  at  Russ'  farm  outside  of  Baltimore.  Russ  said  he 
was  trying  to  tone  down  that  chapter  because  no  one  else  wanted 
that  Roerich  Pact  signed,  and  he  had  managed  to  convince  Henry 
to  leave  out  quite  a  lot  of  it.  They  finished  up  after  midnight 
and  tied  up  the  manuscript  for  mailing  to  the  publishers  the 
next  day.  Then  along  about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  Russ 
heard  noise  downstairs  in  the  kitchen.  He  thought  someone  was 
breaking  in  so  he  went  down  and  found  Henry  trying  to  put  back  into 
that  manuscript  the  stuff  they'd  taken  out  the  night  before. 

Now,  Russ  was  an  old  friend  of  Henry's  and  he  wrote  the  book, 
Hl£  Wallaces  of  Iowa.  But  he  also  was  a  good  friend  of  mine. 

There  were  many  bizzare  aspects  of  this  ill-fated  expedition  that 
were  not  brought  to  the  public's  attention  for  a  long  time.  It 
seems  to  have  taken  Secretary  Wallace  almost  a  year  to  recognize 
that  the  Roerichs  were  not  serving  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States.  Did  reports  of  their  actions  in  China  eventually  cause  him 
to  repudiate  the  Roerich's  association  with  the  USDA? 


Norman  D.  Markowitz.  The  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  People's  Century: 
Henry  A.  Wallace  and  American  Liberalism  1941-48.  (London:  The 
Free  Press,  1973),  pp.  331-342. 

HH.  A.  Wallace.  New  Frontiers  (New  York:  Reynal  and  Hitchcock, 
1934). 
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Ryerson: 


Larkey : 
Ryerson: 


Larkey: 

Ryerson: 


Recall  of  Roerichs:  Expedition  Terminated 


Yes,  and  he  recalled  them. 

Reports  were  coming  in  and  Wallace  was  catching  it  hot  and 
heavy  from  the  press  and  his  political  associates.  Wallace  still 
went  ahead  with  it,  though,  until  he  himself  became  disillusioned. 

Finally,  he  had  the  USDA  issue  this  release  saying  that  the 
Roerichs  were  no  longer  associated  with  the  department. 12 

Subsequently,  at  a  press  conference,  one  of  the  reporters  for 
the  United  Press  asked  Wallace,  point  blank,  if  there  was  any 
suspicion  of  spy  activities  on  the  part  of  the  Roerichs  that  was 
back  of  this  statement.  Apparently  Wallace  said,  "Yes,"  because 
immediately  the  Roerich  Institute  filed  a  libel  suit  against  both 
Wallace  and  the  United  Press. 

Did  you  know  anyone  who  was  present  at  that  press  conference,  or 
how  did  you  hear  about  it? 

Oh,  someone  in  the  department  sent  me  copies  of  those  news 
releases.  I  didn't  know  any  reporters.  I  only  read  that  the  law 
suits  were  filed  for  a  million  each.  The  basis  of  the  million 
dollar  suit  against  the  United  Press  was  that  they  put  on  the  wire 
that  this  USDA  release  stating  the  termination  of  the  Roerichs' 
services  was  brought  about  because  of  the  suspicion  of  spy  activities. 
Of  course,  those  cases  were  eventually  thrown  out  of  court. 

I  always  thought  Mac  was  called  to  testify  in  court,  but  he 
says  no,  he  just  talked  with  the  defense  attorneys  and  that's  all 
they  needed.  I'm  sure  Wallace  thought  his  first  press  release 
would  settle  the  matter,  but  it  didn't. 

Did  Frances  Grant  represent  the  absent  Roerichs  in  filing  these 
cases  against  the  government  and  United  Press? 

I've  read  that  she  was  involved.  When  the  big  fight  came  for 
control  of  the  Roerich  Institute,  she  was  the  faction  that  looked 
upon  Nicholas  Roerich  as  a  guru,  the  great  incarnate,  and  all 
that  tripe.  The  boys  who  were  in  it  for  the  money  won  out.  Then, 
in  her  bitterness  and  defeat,  she  blamed  it  all  on  Wallace  and  sold 
out  (laughter)!  She  felt  that  he  had  double-crossed  her. 


12 


USDA  Press  Release,  September  21,  1935. 
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Larkey:  Nicholas  Roerich  returned  from  Asia  for  a  brief  period  in  1936, 

apparently,  and  then  went  back  out  with  his  wife  to  join  their 
son  at  the  Roerich  Institute  in  India. 

Ryerson:  The  Internal  Revenue  had  been  trying  to  catch  up  with  them  for 
some  time,  trying  to  collect  the  huge  amount  of  taxes  due  them. 


Sale  of  "Guru"  Letters,  Roerich-Wallace  Correspondence 


Ryerson:  I've  mentioned  Chester  Davis,  who  was  in,  then  out  of  the  New 

Deal's  Triple  A  administration.  ...  He  is  a  swell  chap. 

He  was  the  one  who  first  told  me  about  the  Roerich-Wallace 
letters  that  Miss  Grant  sold  before  we  entered  the  war  and  just  be¬ 
fore  Wallace  ran  for  vice  president  in  1940.  I'd  gone  to  see 
Chester  in  Washington  at  the  request  of  [Thomas  H. ]  Jukes  and 
[Sydney  H. ]  Babcock  (both  professors  at  Davis  who  discovered 
the  B-l  complex  which  the  University  patented  and  made  a  lot  of 
money  on).  They  had  attended  meetings  of  the  American  Chemistry 
Association,  and  when  they  returned  to  Davis,  Tom  said  to  me, 

Some  of  our  friends  in  these  big  chemical  companies  are  very 
disturbed  about  the  dealings  of  their  own  companies.  They  say, 
'There  are  tremendous  amounts  of  vitamins  being  shipped  to  Europe 
by  certain  companies,  and  we're  sure  they're  getting  into  Germany 
by  the  back  door,  but  we  can't  prove  it.  We  don't  know  how,  but 
somebody  ought  to  look  into  it."  They'd  asked  Tom  and  Babcock 
if  they  knew  how  they  could  get  this  information  someplace  where  it 
would  be  followed  up.  So  they  came  to  me. 

Tom  said,  "Well,  you  know  people,  particularly  in  the  USDA 
and  in  the  State  Department."  (I  was  still  chairman  of  that 
State  Department  committee  on  Inter-American  Cooperation  and  Agri¬ 
cultural  Education.  It  has  a  nice  long  title,  but  they  used  to 
call  it  the  committee  of  deans.) 

I  said,  "Chester  Davis  has  been  made  chairman  of  this  new 
food  board.  I'm  going  back  to  Washington  and  I'll  ask  him  because 
he  knows  his  way  around."  So  I  did. 

Chester  indicated  how  it  should  be  handled.  I  was  just 
leaving — in  fact,  my  hand  was  on  the  door  knob — when  he  said,  "If 
it  doesn't  seem  like  opening  up  an  old  wound,  I'd  like  to  ask  you 
a  personal  question." 

Ryerson:  I  said,  "Fire  away." 
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Ryerson: 

He  said,  "Have  you  heard  anything  about  Henry's  letters  with 
the  Roerichs  since  you  have  been  in  town?" 

I  said,  "No,  I've  heard  nothing.  What  letters?” 

He  said,  "Inner  Washington  is  seething  with  nothing  else  .  . 

Miss  Grant  and  her  crew  have  lost  out  in  the  struggle  for 
control  of  the  Roerich  Institute  and  is  blaming  it  on  Henry.  So 
she  s  sold  all  his  correspondence  to  the  Paul  Block  newspapers 
for  $5,000.  He  was  supposed  to  start  publishing  them  this  week, 
and  no  one  knows  why  he  hasn't  yet."  (He  never  did  publish  them.) 

You  see.  Miss  Grant,  who  was  Roerich's  personal  secretary, 
had  been  unsuccessful  in  this  legal  battle  within  the  organization 
to  control  the  twenty-four  story  Roerich  Institute  and  Museum, 
she  being  the  leader  of  the  faction  that  looked  upon  Roerich  as  the 
guru  the  God  Almighty  and  so  on.  The  other  faction,  led  by  presi¬ 
dent  Louis  Horch,  was  in  it  for  the  money.  The  money  boys  had  come 
out  on  top  and  Miss  Grant  became  bitter  and  blamed  Henry  Wallace  for 
it. 

Larkey : 

That  was  valuable  property  on  Riverside  Drive  in  New  York  City. 

In  addition,  didn't  they  also  take  control  of  the  art  gallery  and 
the  large  collection? 

Ryerson: 

Yes  it  was  some  house,  too.  They  had  living  quarters  where  many 
well  known  politicians  and  visiting  artists  had  stayed. 

Chester  said,  "[Fiorello]  La  Guardia  was  very  much  upset  and 
was  down  to  see  what  he  could  do  to  stop  these  letters  being  pub¬ 
lished  and  it's  just  turmoil  ..."  I  think  the  letters  showed  that 
Senator  [Robert  F.]  Wagner  was  involved.  The  whole  outfit  up  there 
[in  New  York]  was  involved,  apparently. 

Larkey: 

Did  you  feel,  or  did  Chester  Davis  feel,  that  the  letters  were 
authentic? 

Ryerson: 

Oh,  sure  they  were  authentic!  But  at  that  time,  Chester  said, 

"Henry  is  prepared  to  say  that  the  letters  are  forgeries  and  if 
they  are  published  he  will  sue  for  libel."  Chester  has  very 
twinkling  eyes  and  big  eyebrows,  and  he  kind  of  looked  with  a 
quizzical  twinkle  in  his  eyes,  saying  very  loudly  without  saying 
anything,  "You  and  I  know  that  they're  not  forgeries!"  (Laughter.) 

As  it  turned  out,  Henry  only  threatened  suit,  but  he  never  got  out 
on  a  limb  because  in  the  final  showdown  he  knew  they  had  him. 

They  were  no  forgeries  at  all. 
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Ryerson: 


Larkey : 
Ryerson: 


Larkey : 
Ryerson: 


Of  course,  the  press  knew  about  this  whole  Roerich  business 
and  they  were  just  waiting  for  chances  to  write  about  it.  And  here 
was  the  correspondence  which  Paul  Block  had  only  paid  $5,000  for. 
Anyway,  that's  where  Westbrook  Pegler  must  have  gotten  his  copies 
of  those  letters,  which  he  published  in  the  late  '40s.  Naval  in- 
telligence  also  had  a  set.  John  Sullivan,  assistant  secretary  of  the 
navy,  told  me  in  later  years  that  any  time  I  wanted  to  see  them, 
they  had  a  complete  file. 

I  said,  "I've  had  enough  of  that  outfit.  I  don't  want  to  see 
anything  more  of  them."  And  I  never  did  except  when  Pegler  began  to 
publish  the  letters.  I’ve  got  quite  a  bunch  of  them  here  from  his 
columns . 


Letters  Published  During  Wallace 
Presidential  Campaign,  1948 


This  was  during  the  '48  campaign  when  Wallace  was  running  for  the 
presidency  on  the  Progressive  Party  ticket? 

Yes.  He  began  publishing  excerpts,  then  demanding  of  Henry: 

"Are  these  true?  Are  these  your  letters?" 

Henry  would  insinuate  that  they  were  forgeries,  but  he  wouldn't 
put  anything  in  writing.  He  wouldn't  come  out  and  say  that  they 
were  forgeries.  But  then  Markowitz's  book  speaks  about  some  of 
these  as  alleged  mystical  letters"  and  others  as  "apparently 
complete  forgeries."  Those  were  the  terms  he  threw  in  to  try  to 
cast  doubt  on  them.  But  Henry  never  did  dare  swear  they  were 
forgeries,  because  I  think  his  hand  writing  would  have  caught  him. 

Of  course.  Miss  Grant  may  have  written  some  of  them,  and  you  can 
interpret  those  letters  several  ways.  Someday  I'd  like  to  read 
them  all  now  that  they're  available  to  scholars. 

Once  you  left  Washington  you  apparently  paid  little  attention  to 
what  happened  to  the  Roerichs. 

That  s  right,  but  references  to  them  keep  popping  up  in  the  most 
interesting  places.  Just  the  other  day  there  was  an  article  in  the 
Berkeley  paper  about  a  Roerich  peace  group  in  El  Sobrante  [Contra 
Costa  County,  California]. 

I've  mentioned  Charles  Crane,  the  plumbing  industrialist. 

He  used  to  come  out  from  Chicago  to  Indio  [California]  in  the  winter, 
back  in  1936  or  so.  I'd  be  down  at  the  Indio  station  and  he'd  invite 
me  over  for  a  cup  of  coffee.  While  chatting  with  him,  I  noticed  that 
he  had  some  very  attractive  paintings  of  the  Himalayas  that  I  thought 
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Ryerson: 


Larkey : 
Ryerson: 


Larkey : 

Ryerson: 


Larkey : 
Ryerson: 


I  recognized.  I  said  to  myself,  "I'll  have  to  be  careful  what  I 
say  until  I  find  out  how  hefs  mixed  up  with  the  Roerichs.11  Not 
wanting  to  sound  obvious,  I  casually  remarked,  "By  the  way,  did 
you  ever  run  across  Nicholas  Roerich  out  there?" 

"Oh,"  he  said,  "these  are  paintings  by  Nicholas  Roerich. 

He  is  regarded  as  a  very  fine  artist." 

The  paintings  were  excellent  and  apparently  Crane  didn't  know 
Roerich  except  as  an  artist. 

You  didn't  get  further  details? 

No.  But  in  later  years,  I  recall  that  Wallace  told  me  that  the 
Roerichs  had  "taken  for  a  ride"  many  wealthy  men  and  women. 

During  the  war  I  saw  Wallace  a  number  of  times  in  Washington  and 
I  never  left  his  office  on  the  Hill  without  him  saying,  "Have  you 
heard  anything  from  the  Roerichs  since  I  saw  you  last?"  I  never 
had.  Of  course,  he  was  completely  disillusioned  by  then.  He 
wasn't  a  profane  man,  and  the  only  time  I  ever  heard  him  say  any¬ 
thing  of  the  kind  was  when  he'd  say,  "Well,  we  want  to  get  those 
bas  tar ds ! "  (Laughter . ) 

You  evidently  maintained  a  self-imposed  silence  about  the  whole 
Roerich  affair,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  interview  some 
thirteen  years  later.  How  did  this  come  about? 

I  have  Colonel  Fisher  to  thank  for  that.  He  was  an  old  army  man 
who  had  been  director  of  Forestry  and  Fisheries  in  the  Philippines 
in  the  30' s.  He  got  into  this  Roerich  conversation  from  an  entirely 
different  angle.  He  didn't  know  I  was  involved  at  all  until  he  came 
to  Washington  to  head  the  wartime  quinine  project  of  the  Board  of 
Economic  Warfare  that  I've  mentioned.  I  had  just  come  in  from  the 
Pacific  for  the  first  time  and  when  he  found  out  that  I  had  been 
involved  with  the  Roerichs,  we  had  a  talk  session  on  the  Far  East. 

It  seems  that  for  some  time  before  the  war,  the  Japanese  were 
poaching  within  the  fishing  areas  of  the  Philippines.  They'd  had 
lots  of  trouble  about  it.  Finally,  Colonel  Fisher  threw  the  book  at 
them,  impounded  all  the  Japanese  ships,  and  put  the  crews  in  jail. 

It  was  important  enough  that  the  Japanese  sent  some  high  officials 
down  to  straighten  it  out.  And  when  they  were  all  through  with 
the  fishing  negotiations,  one  of  the  Japanese  officials  casually 
asked,  "What  do  you  know  about  the  secretary  of  agriculture  of  the 
United  States  being  a  communist?" 

The  Japanese  asked  Colonel  Fisher? 

Yes.  Fisher  said  he  didn't  know  about  Wallace  being  communist,  just 
that  he  was  far  out  on  some  things. 
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Ryerson:  Then  the  Japanese  said,  MWe  know  he’s  a  communist:  he 

planted  communist  spies  in  our  midst  in  Manchuria, "  and  it  was  the 
Roerichs  to  whom  he  referred.  The  Japanese  went  on  telling  him 
all  the  things  the  Roerichs  were  up  to.  Well,  Fisher  was  still 
acting  as  an  intelligence  of  ficer  for  the  army,  and  he  got  all 
excited  and  sent  a  report  about  it  to  Washington.  That  caused 
a  stir  in  the  State  Department. 

Ifm  not  sure  if  the  Japanese  told  Fisher  about  Mac  and 
Stephens  being  up  there  on  that  expedition  or  not.  They  may  have, 
but  the  emphasis  was  on  the  fact  that  this  was  Wallace’s  expedition, 
which  is  what  the  Roerichs  had  told  them.  Anyway,  the  Roerichs 
got  caught  eventually,  after  Ambassador  Grew  got  involved. 

Fisher  retired  after  the  war  and  became  director  of  the  museum 
in  San  Diego.  He  was  attending  some  Triple-A  meetings  there  at  about 
the  same  time  Westbrook  Pegler  began  publishing  the  "Guru"  letters. 

Of  course,  that  was  in  ’47  when  Wallace  was  running  for  the  presi¬ 
dency.  And  that’s  why  the  reporters  were  questioning  Fisher  about 
his  earlier  experience  in  the  Philippines.  Pegler,  I  think,  had 
mentioned  him  in  one  of  his  columns.  So  Fisher  said,  "Well,  this 
is  only  part  of  the  story.  Ryerson,  now  head  of  the  Davis  campus, 
was  fired  by  Wallace  as  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  for 
trying  to  keep  the  Roerichs  off  of  that  expedition.  You  ought  to 
see  him!"  (Laughter.)  That  was  when  I  got  the  call  from  the  editor 
of  the  Valley  Times. 

When  the  editor  first  called  I  said,  "I  don’t  want  to  see 
anybody  or  to  be  interviewed.  That’s  water  long  over  the  dam,  and 
not  worth  cluttering  up  one’s  mind  with."  (They  quoted  that  in 
their  dispatch.)  But  he  said  they  were  going  to  publish  the  story 
regardless,  as  they’d  already  gotten  the  facts  from  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment,  but  they’d  like  to  verify  them  with  me  before  they  published. 

The  more  I  thought  about  that,  the  more  I  thought  I’d  better 
see  them.  So,  I  told  him  to  send  the  reporter  up.  And  that  was 
how  that  Valley  Times  article  got  published.  The  reporter  [John 
M.  Wright]  was  a  nice  chap,  particularly  when  he  revised  and  rewrote 
the  article  after  I  had  corrected  some  minor  errors. 

Larkey:  Did  he  send  the  written  interview  to  you  before  it  was  published? 

Ryerson:  Yes.  He  sent  it  back  and  said  for  me  to  delete  or  change  it  in  any 
way  I  wished. 


Larkey : 


That  was  thoughtful.  Not  many  reporters  take  the  trouble  to  do 
that  these  days. 
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Ryerson:  Then  they  published  it.  It  was  short.  That  was  the  same  inter¬ 

view  that  the  Baltimore  Sun  reprinted  in  total  on  the  day  that 
Wallace  was  to  have  a  mass  meeting  in  Baltimore.  An  editorial 
then  asked  him  to  confirm  or  to  give  his  side  of  the  story. ^ 

Of  course,  Wallace  was  smart.  He  wasn't  going  into  a  mass 
meeting  and  be  questioned.  Instead,  he  called  a  press  conference 
the  morning  of  the  mass  meeting.  Russell  Lord  was  there  and  he 
later  told  me  that  Wallace  opened  the  press  conference  by  referr¬ 
ing  to  the  editorial  page  of  the  Sun  that  morning  and  said  that 
Ryerson1 s  statements  were  substantially  correct — that  he  (Wallace) 
had  been  bamboozled  by  the  Roerichs  and  that  he  had  made  amends 
and  apologies. 

The  Sun  evidently  didn't  think  that  was  an  adequate  explanation, 
because  on  October  17th  they  published  an  editorial  which  was  head¬ 
lined,  "Mr,  Wallace  Admits  Error  and  so  Confirms  A  Judgment."  The 
editorial  went  on  to  say  that  Wallace's  economic  social  theories 
were  fuzzy,  or  something  to  that  effect,  and  this  episode  indicated 
that  even  in  his  own  field  of  agriculture  he  was  equally  unreliable. 

Recurring  References  to  Roerich 
and  the  USDA  Expedition 

Larkey:  That  expedition  and  Wallace's  correspondence  with  the  Roerichs 

served  his  political  opponents  well,  as  many  historians  have 
noted. 

Ryerson:  Yes,  but  I  haven't  read  most  of  these  recent  studies.  Well,  I 

had  had  so  much  of  Henry  Wallace  that  while  I  might  have  read  some 
of  these  books,  I  never  could  because  I'd  get  too  angry. 

The  last  first-hand  account  I  had  about  the  Roerichs  was  from 
Rock  in  about  1952.  We  lived  in  Berkeley  then  and  we  got  a  call 
from  him  at  his  hotel  in  San  Francisco  saying  he  was  just  in  from 
Yunan  and  would  like  Mrs.  Ryerson  and  me  to  come  over  and  have 
dinner  with  him.  He  wanted  to  see  me  and  have  a  good  talk. 

"Oh,"  I  said,  "we'll  come  over  and  pick  you  up.  You  come  have 
dinner  with  us." 


13 

John  M.  Wright,  "Roerich  The  Cause:  Ryerson  -  Wallace  Break  Re¬ 
vealed."  San  Fernando  Valley  Times,  July  23,  1947,  p.  1-2. 
^Baltimore  Sun.  Editorial,  "Mr.  Wallace  Could  Tell  About  His  Rela¬ 
tions  with  Dr.  Roerich."  October  15,  1947. 
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Ryerson: 

"No,"  he  said,  "I'm  very  tired.  Ifm  already  in  bed,  and  I'm 
ordering  dinner  to  be  sent  up  to  the  room." 

Anyway,  in  relating  his  experiences.  Rock  told  us  that  when 
he  got  to  the  Kulu  Valley  on  his  trip  out  from  Yunan,  his  friends 
there  said,  "You  mustn't  stay  here  because  the  Roerichs  will  kill 
you."  (The  Kulu  Valley  [in  India],  was  the  Roerich's  center  in 
the  Himalayas.  The  old  man  [Nicholas]  had  died  there  [in  1947] 
and  the  widow  and  the  son  were  still  there  in  '52.  The  son,  George, 
since  died  in  Moscow  in  1963.)  Apparently,  there  was  just  a  regular 
blood  feud  between  the  Roerichs  and  Rock  because  Rock  made  no  bones 
about  what  he  thought  of  them,  officially  and  every  other  way. 

He  said,  "But  I  can't  leave  tonight." 

They  said,  "We'll  protect  you  as  best  we  can,  but  you  must 
get  out  of  here."  So  he  left  the  next  day. 

Then  he  asked  me,  "What  do  you  suppose  their  latest  racket  is?" 

I  said,  "I  can  believe  anything  now.  You  can't  stump  me." 

That's  when  he  told  me:  "Old  man  Nikolai  is  gone,  but  the 
widow  now  claims  that  she  is  the  Virgin  Mary  and  George,  Junior, is 
Jesus  Christ." 

My  only  remark  could  be:  "I've  heard  it  all."  (Laughter.) 
That's  the  last  time  I  saw  Rock.  He  went  on  to  Washington,  then 
back  to  Hawaii  where  he  died. 

Operatic  Overtones 

Larkey : 

You've  provided  some  interesting  insights  into  the  incidents 
that  arose  from  that  expedition  of  1934.  I  believe  you  have 
suggested  that  perhaps  it  had  all  the  overtones  of  a  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan  operetta  (laughter). 

Ryerson: 

I  still  think  it  would  be  a  lot  of  fun  if  I  had  the  time  to  produce 
it.  We  could  call  it  The  Embroglio  of  Manchukuo.  I  even  suggested 
that  possibility  to  Wallace  when  I  saw  him  after  this  fiasco  was 
over. 

Larkey : 

You  did. 

Ryerson: 

Yes,  and  when  I  told  him  the  proposed  title  he  laughed  and  said, 
"Well,  all  you  need  now  is  the  librettist."  (Laughter.) 
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Larkey : 

I  see  you  have  some  of  Henry  Wallace's  books  on  your  library  shelf. 
Did  you  collect  those  as  he  was  writing  them? 

Ryerson: 

Oh,  yes.  In  fact,  I  must  have  all  of  them.  [Moves  to  the  bookcase.] 
This  onefs  autographed. 

Larkey : 

Reading  those  books  and  other  recent  publications  about  Henry  Wallace 
must  bring  back  lots  of  memories  for  you! 

Ryerson: 

Oh,  it  does,  it  certainly  does.  See,  there  is  the  Roerich  peace 
symbol. 

[Looking  at  David  Fairchild’s  The  World  Was  My  Garden]  This 
is  his  best  book.  It  is  really  an  autobiography  of  his  early  life, 
published  in  1938.  He  sent  me  two  notes  to  paste  here  in  his  book. 
[Reading]  One  said,  "Knowles  Ryerson,  who  for  a  time  guided  the  des¬ 
tinies  of  SPI  and  ran  head  on  into  a  Russian  artist."  (Laughter.) 

Fairchild  later  wrote  several  other  books.  They’re  all 
interesting,  but  this  one  was  very  popular  because  it  has  lots  of 
pictures  in  it. 

Larkey : 

Getting  back  to  1934,  what  happened  once  you  were  removed  as  chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry? 

Ryerson: 

I  left  town  the  afternoon  of  the  announcement  because  I  knew  the 
press  would  be  after  me.  Questions  would  be  raised  and  I  just 
wasn’t  going  to  be  there. 

Emma  and  I  went  to  the  Smoky  Mountains  so  I  could  get  my 
bearings  again,  for  I  was  pretty  well  shot. 

Larkey : 

Your  letter  of  October  20th  from  Secretary  Wallace  indicated  that 
you  would  be  transferred  to  the  new  Office  of  Tropical  and  Sub¬ 
tropical  Horticulture  unless  you  were  able  to  find  a  position 
outside  the  USDA  within  a  few  days.  Did  you  have  some  alternate 
choices? 

Ryerson ’s  Alternate  Choices 

Ryerson: 

After  I  had  my  ruckus  with  Wallace,  I  went  to  see  Dr.  Elwood  Mead, 
my  advisor  of  long  standing.  Twice  in  the  past  he  had  asked  me  to 
become  his  reclamation  economist.  He  was  getting  along  in  years, 
was  under  terrific  pressure,  and  he  really  wanted  someone  who  could 
represent  him  up  on  the  Hill,  to  help  where  there  were  legal  and 
political  battles.  He  needed  someone  that  he  could  trust  so  he 
wouldn’t  have  to  worry  about  details.  I  wanted  to  do  it  for  him. 
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Ryerson:  but  I  knew  I  couldn’t  work  politically  and  I  wasn’t  an  economist. 

So  I  had  turned  down  his  offers. 

And  yet,  when  I  was  booted  out  of  my  job,  I  went  to  see  him 
and  said,  ”If  you’ve  got  a  good  pick  and  shovel  job  on  any  of  your 
reclamation  projects,  I’m  your  candidate.  (You  see,  I  was  very 
much  upset.) 

He  said,  ”Sit  down.  What’s  this  all  about;  what’s  the 
trouble?” 

I  told  him  the  whole  story.  When  he  learned  they  were  com¬ 
bining  all  the  tropical  and  subtropical  fruit  work  in  the  department 
into  one  office  and  putting  me  in  charge  of  it  if  I  agreed  to  stay 
with  the  department,  he  said,  ’’Well,  that’s  where  you  made  your 
first  reputation;  that’s  where  your  training  has  been,  and  if  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  department  they’re  offering  you 
a  post  in  charge  of  all  of  that,  I  think  you  ought  to  take  it.” 

When  I  insisted  that  I  would  not  serve  under  a  man  I  couldn’t 
respect  and  that  I  would  no  longer  serve  under  Wallace,  he  said, 
’’Remember,  Wallace  won’t  be  here  forever.  If  you’d  seen  as  many 
politicians  come  and  go  as  I  have,  and  all  the  changes.  .  .  .  You 
should  have  recognized  by  now  that  anyone  who  has  risen  to  the 
position  you  have  is  vulnerable.  There  are  those  who  envy  you  your 
position;  there  are  those  who  envy  you  your  salary,  and  you  should 
suspect  a  bomb  under  your  seat  at  any  time.”  (Laughter.) 

We  discussed  several  other  job  possibilities  I’ll  tell  you 
about  later,  but  he  still  advised  me  to  take  Wallace’s  offer.  Dr. 
Mead’s  advice  was  always  sound.  As  I’ve  said  before,  he  was  closer 
to  me  than  most  fathers  are  to  their  sons. 


Elwood  Mead  and  the  Reclamation  Service 


Ryerson:  Dr.  Mead  was  terribly  overworked  when  the  depression  came,  with  all 
the  public  works  projects  and  the  great  expansion  on  reclamation. 
States  were  requesting  more  dams,  and  all  kinds  of  pork  barrels 
were  rolling  in.  Of  course,  he  was  supposed  to  retire,  but  Roose¬ 
velt  wouldn’t  let  him.  He  was  on  his  third  extension  after  retire¬ 
ment  when  he  died  [in  January  1936].  That  was  one  of  the  pathetic 
things  about  government  service  that  sort  of  rocks  you.  The  last 
time  I  saw  him  he  was  at  home  in  Washington  and  in  bed.  (Whenever 
he  got  tired  he  was  very  wise:  he’d  just  go  home  and  go  to  bed  to 
rest  up.)  It  was  just  after  Boulder  Dam  had  been  dedicated,  and  he 
had  been  out  there.  I  didn’t  go  up  for  that  because  I  was  so  mad 
at  the  New  Deal  and  their  treatment  of  him. 
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Larkey:  Lake  Mead,  then,  is  named  in  his  honor? 

Ryerson:  Yes.  Anyway,  while  we  talked  that  day  he  was  telling  me  about 

some  of  his  last  bouts  with  the  president  over  these  pork  barrel 
projects  that  were  coming  in  under  WPA  [Work  Projects  Administration]. 

Of  course,  Texas  was  riding  high:  John  Garner  was  vice 
president,  [James  P.]  Buchanan  was  chairman  of  the  House  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee,  and  there  were  two  or  three  other  powerful  Texans 
in  Congress.  They  had  requested,  among  other  things,  a  sixteen 
million  dollar  dam  on  the  Rio  Grande — just  put  in  for  it  without 
much  supporting  data,  and  expected  to  have  that  approved. 

Ickes,  secretary  of  the  Department  of  Interior,  was  head  of  WPA, 
so  Mead  was  under  him  as  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  One  of 
the  established  requirements  was  that  the  reclamation  engineers  had 
to  pass  on  these  projects  before  they  were  approved.  Well,  proposed 
projects  were  stacking  up  from  all  over  the  country,  and  the  presi¬ 
dent  sent  for  Ickes  and  Mead  and  wanted  to  know  about  approvals, 
particularly  for  the  Rio  Grande  dam.  They  told  him  they  would  get 
to  this  in  turn,  and  furthermore,  they  didn’t  approve  any  of  them 
without  an  adequate  engineering  study  by  bureau  engineers. 

Well,  a  few  days  later,  Roosevelt  called  Mead  in  and  turned  the 
heat  on — saying  that  Texas  wanted  this  dam  and  why  couldn't  Dr.  Mead 
just  move  it  up.  Again,  Mead  told  him  he'd  get  to  it,  that  he  knew 
the  pressure  was  on,  but  they  always  had  the  policy  in  the  reclama¬ 
tion  service  that  nothing  would  be  approved  until  it  had  been  gone 
over  by  their  own  engineers  and  recommended  as  being  feasible.  Well, 
the  president  insisted  it  be  done,  and  as  Dr.  Mead  told  me,  "I  finally 
looked  him  square  in  the  eye  and  said,  'Mr.  President,  you  have  the 
power  to  approve  that  project.  I  never  will,  except  under  the  estab¬ 
lished  conditions.'" 

Well,  he  died  shortly  after  that  interview.  Here  was  a  man 
who  was  internationally  known — he'd  been  on  international  commissions — 
a  man  who  had  been  recognized  as  the  top  reclamation  engineer  in  the 
United  States  and  who  had  dedicated  his  whole  life  to  public  service. 
But  his  last  official  job  was  to  tell  the  president  of  the  United 
States  to  go  ahead  and  be  crooked  if  he  wanted  to,  but  that  he 
wouldn't  go  along. 

I  suspect  that  ultimately  the  politicians  went  ahead  with  the 
Rio  Grande  dam.  They  approved  a  lot  of  things  in  those  days  that 
were  just  pork  barrel  projects,  but  they  never  got  Dr.  Mead's 
approval  on  that  one. 

Larkey:  Did  he  ever  express  reservations  about  building  dams  on  the 

Colorado  River? 
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Ryerson: 
Larkey : 
Ryerson: 

Ryerson: 


Larkey : 


No.  He  favored  the  Colorado  projects. 

Dr.  Mead  certainly  made  some  major  contributions  to  this  country. 
Oh,  he  was  a  great  one,  a  great  one! 

Soil  Conservation  Service 


When  I  talked  to  Dr.  Mead  about  my  future  plans  that  time,  I  said, 
"Lowdermilk  and  Bennett  have  also  asked  me  if  I  would  be  interested 
in  a  job  in  soils,  and  Lowdermilk  is  writing  up  a  job  description 
of  it."  But  Ickes  was  approving  all  the  appointments  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Interior,  from  chairwomen  clear  up  to  the  assistant 
secretary,  and  he  was  out  in  the  West  somewhere  just  then.  Lowdermilk 
called  him  up  and  told  him  about  it,  but  Ickes  said,  "You  are  trying 
to  include  too  many  things  in  the  job  description  that  belong  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  (It  was  the  only  time  I  ever  heard  Ickes 
say  that  Interior  shouldn't  be  trying  to  take  something  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.)  You'd  better  wait  until  I  get  back  to 
Washington;  we'll  talk  it  over  then." 

Well,  I  couldn't  wait;  I  had  the  deadline  Wallace  had  given  me. 

It  was  understood  that  if  I  hadn't  found  work  outside  of  the  de- 
partment  X  would  take  over  this  tropical  and  subtropical  work. 

So,  I  stayed  with  the  bureau  and  it  was  well  that  I  did. 

Later,  when  Walter  was  working  up  plans  for  the  Soil  Conserva¬ 
tion  Service,  I  said,  "Walter,  you're  just  trying  to  set  up  a  new 
Department  of  Agriculture.  By  thunder,  they  will  fight  you  on  it. 

A  lot  of  these  provisions  aren't  new;  you'd  just  be  duplicating. 

You've  got  enough  to  do."  I  disagreed  with  him  heartily  at  times. 

Some  of  those  empire  builders  in  Interior  had  gotten  completely 
carried  away. 

Anyway,  I  almost  went  over  to  Interior  in  1934.  I  would  have 
liked  to  have  worked  under  Walter  Lowdermilk,  but  I  don't  know 
where  it  would  have  led.  I  would  have  set  up  the  horticultural  work 
^tid  tied  it  in  with  soil  conservation  practices  because  they  were 
dealing  with  newly  reclaimed  lands.  Of  course,  that  was  all  tied 
in  closely  with  agricultural  economics,  too. 


Acceptance  of  Secretary  Wallace's  Offer 


So  you  accepted  Dr.  Mead's  advice  and  Secretary  Wallace's  offer  to 
stay  in  the  field  of  horticulture. 


Ryerson: 


Dr.  Mead's  advice  was  sound;  it  always  was. 
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Knowles  A.  Ryerson  to  Henry  A.  Wallace,  October  13,  1934.  A  letter  outlining  step-by- 
step  development  of  1934  USDA  plant  exploration  expedition  into  Japan,  Manchuria  and  China 
was  requested.  Concluding  his  heretofore  unpublished  nine-page,  handwritten  evaluation, 
Ryerson  wrote  to  the  secretary  of  agriculture: 

The  question  has  frankly  come  up  in  my  mind  as  to  whether,  if  not  the 
Roerichs  themselves,  then  possibly  their  organization,  were  reaching  out  to  take 
advantage  of  your  sincerity  and  confidence.  It  has  caused  me  more  worry  than 
I'll  ever  say — Ifve  never  gone  through  anything  like  it.  You  have  made  a  stand 
for  spiritual  values  in  our  national  life  not  equalled  by  the  President  himself, 
it  has  been  one  of  the  most  refreshing  and  clarifying  drafts  in  the  murky  atmo¬ 
sphere  in  which  we  live.  It  is  the  most,  if  not  the  only  hopeful  contribution 
of  the  whole  new  deal,  we  must  have  it,  if  hope  is  to  remain.  It  is  important 
not  only  to  agriculture,  it  must  reach  the  whole  nation.  There  is  nothing  so 
arrogant  or  ruthless  as  religious  prejudice,  no  hatred  so  heartless.  There  are 
those  who  would  gladly  destroy  your  national  influence  by  using  back-alley  in¬ 
sinuations  as  to  your  religious  life  and  beliefs.  They  are  looking  for  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  now  as  your  influence  spreads  and  your  sincerity  is  appreciated — they  are 
skillful  in  the  attack.  You  have  far  more  to  give  this  country  than  a  balanced 
agriculture  and  a  prosperous  international  trade  we  need  the  life  of  the  ideal 
more  than  ever  before,  without  it  prosperity  will  be  our  downfall.  I  have  been 
haunted  by  the  idea  that  some  one  might  attempt  to  twist  your  interest  in  any 
spiritual  enterprise  as  a  sham  or  insincere  gesture.  There  has  been  that  danger 
in  this  expedition.  I  have  tried  to  ignore  it  or  disbelieve  it— I  can’t.  I  have 
been  on  the  rack.  You  are  still  the  only  one  I  know  who  believes  in  the  Roerichs 
100  percent.  I  have  stood  against  friend,  associate  and  outsider  when  my  lips 
were  sealed,  and  in  the  months  since,  for  you  are  my  Chief,  and  I’ve  wanted  to 
believe  as  you  believed  on  this  matter  and  I’ve  been  torn  asunder.  The  expedi 
tion  must  succeed,  more  than  ever.  I  believe  both  groups,  in  spite  of  what  they 
have  said  of  one  another  will  bring  back  enough  plant  material  to  refute  any 
criticism  from  that  point  of  view.  The  differences  should  remain  family  matters. 

This  has  rambled  on  and  is  but  a  reflection  of  a  tired  and  puzzled  mind. 

There  isn’t  time  to  cut  it  down  and  type  it  for  you  before  you  leave  for  the 
week  end.  It  has  been  written  and  re-written  in  my  mind  many  times  and  each 
time  becomes  more  fuzzy. 


It  is  useless  to  go  on  now — and  it  is  noon,  so  I’ll  take  this  down  as  is  , 
don’t  judge  me  too  harshly  by  this  account— it  comes  at  the  end  of  as  bewilder¬ 
ing  and  heart-wrecking  an  experience  as  I  ever  hope  to  meet. 


Sincerely, 


(signed)  Knowles  A.  Ryerson 
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Larkey : 
Ryerson: 


Ryerson: 

Larkey : 
Ryerson: 


XII  USDA  TROPICAL  AND  SUBTROPICAL  HORTICULTURE 


When  you  left  Washington,  D.C.,  you  accepted  a  post  at  Riverside, 
California.  What  responsibilities  did  you  assume  there? 

As  I've  said,  I  took  the  option  of  staying  in  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  and  bringing  together  all  the  tropical  and  subtropical 
fruit  work,  which  was  scattered  in  different  stations.  I  was  to 
have  the  title  of  senior  horticulturist  in  charge  of  subtropical 
fruit. 


Consolidation  of  Overall  Program 


Citrus,  avocados,  mangoes,  cherimoyas,  and  other  subtropicals  were 
being  worked  on  in  numerous  places.  Avocados  and  citrus,  especially, 
needed  to  be  brought  together.  The  Satsuma  orange  industry  in 
Alabama  was  relatively  small,  but  the  citrus  industry  in  the  lower 
Rio  Grande  was  expanding  and  they  were  developing  avocados  there. 
Also,  the  date  industry  hadn't  been  getting  much  attention  and 
needed  it  very  much. 

Were  you  connected  with  the  date  work  at  the  Imperial  Valley  Experi¬ 
ment  Station? 

That  was  a  University  of  California  station,  but  it  cooperated 
with  the  USDA. 

Richey,  the  new  bureau  chief,  had  said,  "You  can  have  your 
headquarters  in  Florida  or  in  California." 

"Well,"  I  said,  "I'll  take  California  rather  than  Florida." 

I  didn't  care  for  Florida,  although  it's  nice  in  the  winter. 

However ,  during  that  winter  I  did  make  my  headquarters  in  Orlando , 
Florida  because  from  there  I  could  get  home  (to  Washington,  D.C.) 
easier. 
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Larkey : 

Then  you  spent  the  winter  of  f34  -  f  35  in  the  South? 

Ryerson: 

Yes.  I  went  there  to  get  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  work  and  I 
was  still  able  to  get  home  for  both  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas. 

Right  away  I  began  coordinating  all  the  USDA  subtropical  work  being 
done  at  that  time. 

In  Alabama  there  was  work  underway  on  the  Satsuma  orange, 
which  is  a  hardier  type.  And  then  we  also  had  investigations  for 
the  tungoil  industry,  although  tungoil  is  really  a  nut  by-product. 

We  eventually  moved  out  to  California  in  May.  I  remember 
we  arrived  in  Riverside  on  Memorial  Day  in  ’35.  We  rented  an  apart¬ 
ment  there  until  we  found  a  very  nice  house  located  on  the  barranca, 
out  of  town  where  we  had  a  lovely  view.  That  was  really  wild  terri¬ 
tory  then,  except  for  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  crossing.  It’s  sure 
changed  since. 

Larkey : 

Where  was  your  office? 

Ryerson: 

The  USDA  already  had  headquarters  and  staff  in  the  Riverside  Post 
Office  building.  I  also  had  the  option  of  having  the  USDAfs  citrus 
work  headquartered  at  UCLA  or  at  the  Citrus  Experiment  Station,  and 

I  chose  the  latter. 

Larkey : 

What  determined  your  decision  to  go  to  Riverside  rather  than  to 

UCLA? 

Ryerson: 

Well,  it  was  a  better  place  to  live.  UCLA  had  become  almost  pro¬ 
hibitively  expensive  unless  you  wanted  to  live  in  an  apartment. 

Ifd  had  a  home  in  San  Dimas  and  was  raised  in  Pasadena,  so  I  was 
more  familiar  with  that  area  and  at  Riverside  you’re  close  to  the 
citrus  industry.  And  I  was  closer  to  our  work  in  Pomona,  Torrey 
Pines,  Riverside  and  Indio. 

Dr.  Auchter,  associate  chief  of  the  bureau,  said,  "Don’t  get 
your  roots  too  deep  at  Riverside.  You  may  want  to  change  them  to 
UCLA.  Wait  until  you  get  out  there  and  size  it  up.” 

I  said,  "That’s  just  what  I  want  to  do,  and  I  think  these 
isolated  stations  should  be  brought  together."  For  example,  we  had 
an  assistant  working  on  pathology  stationed  in  a  lab  in  the  basement 
of  the  Pomona  Post  Office.  Larry  [C.]  Marshall  was  at  Torrey  Pines 
and  this  was  a  small  operation,  far  from  other  institutions  and 
fellow  workers.  MacMillan  was  on  the  top  floor  of  the  same  building 
that  Hodgson  was  in  at  UCLA. 

Once  I  got  out  to  California  and  talked  to  the  men  about  moving 
to  Riverside,  most  of  them  said  they’d  be  glad  to  move. 
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Ryerson: 


Larkey : 
Ryerson: 


Larkey : 
Ryerson: 


Expansion  Near  UCLA  Negated 


Then  we  had  the  chance  to  get  land  from  the  Soldier's  Home  at 
Sawtelle,  which  is  practically  adjoining  UCLA.  I  went  to  see  the 
superintendent  at  Sawtelle  because  they  had  some  ideal  fruit  land 
which  they  were  then  leasing  to  Japanese  flower  growers.  He  said, 

"I'd  rather  deal  with  you  than  with  these  Japanese  lessees,  for 
you're  a  public  institution.  I'd  much  rather  the  University  had 
it.  We  can  give  you  about  sixty-five  acres." 

Then  I  went  up  to  see  Bob  Sproul.  Since  that  was  more  than  we 
needed  for  the  USDA  work  and  the  UCLA  campus  was  already  feeling 
cramped  for  their  athletic  program,  I  asked  if  they  couldn't  use 
some  of  the  extra  land  for  that. 

He  said,  "We  sure  could!" 

This  was  right  adjacent  to  the  UCLA  campus? 

Almost.  It's  just  a  mile  or  two  beyond,  just  minutes  from  the 
campus . 

So  I  got  the  plan  drawn  up  to  move  my  headquarters  from  River¬ 
side  to  UCLA.  We  wouldn't  have  moved  Archie  Shamel  for  he'd  been 
in  Riverside  forty  years  or  so  and  was  on  this  one  special  project 
of  bud  selection  of  citrus.  I  proposed  that  we  close  down  the 
Torrey  Pines  Station  and  bring  in  the  men  from  Pomona.  I'd  move 
my  headquarters  to  be  close  to  Hodgson  and  his  group,  which  would 
give  me  the  use  of  the  library  facilities  and  the  botanical  staff 
of  the  University. 

I  sent  my  plan  to  Washington  and,  by  thunder,  they  turned  it 
down  flat!  By  this  time  I  began  to  realize  that  neither  Auchter  nor 
Dr.  Richey  were  going  to  give  me  a  chance  to  expand  because  they 
were  afraid  of  Wallace's  changed  attitude.  That's  when  I  began  to 
consider  a  change,  although  I  didn't  really  want  to  give  up  that  job. 

I  figured  Wallace  wouldn't  be  in  the  picture  forever,  and  under  a 
new  secretary,  I  could  get  along  fine.  I  was  well  into  my  field 
of  horticulture  again,  and  we  were  having  a  lot  of  fun  setting  up 
the  date  work  at  Indio.  But  I  didn't  care  to  work  under  an  atmosphere 
that  blocked  me  at  every  turn. 

Were  you  doing  any  research  at  this  time? 

I  was  just  getting  back  into  it.  We  were  setting  up  research  on  the 
water  requirements  of  dates  and  on  date  nutrition.  We  needed  a  lab 
with  an  organic  chemist  who  could  analyze  date  sugar  and  write  up 
the  results.  Meanwhile,  the  old  Rubidoux  Lab  of  the  Citrus  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  had  gotten  new  facilities  at  their  present  Riverside 
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Ryerson: 

location,  and  we  were  able  to  set  up  a  cooperative  arrangement 
with  them.  I  got  an  assistant  who  was  a  very  good  organic  chemist, 
and  we  had  our  plots  laid  out  and  were  off  to  a  good  start. 

I  was  happy  to  be  back  working  with  avocados,  too,  for  I  had 
grown  up  with  them  in  their  earliest  years — and  had  followed  their 
progress  across  the  continent. 

Work  with  Orchard  Heaters,  Freeze  of  1937 

Ryerson: 

Another  thing  that  I  was  busy  with  during  the  winter  of  '37  was 
frost  control. 

Larkey : 

You'd  had  some  experiences  with  that  in  your  youth,  too.  Wasn't  that 
1913  freeze  the  worst  that  California  ever  had? 

Ryerson: 

Oh  yes,  the  worst.  They  weren’t  fully  prepared  for  it  at  that  time. 
The  orchard  heaters  were  a  little  larger  than  old  fashioned  bread 
pans,  but  in  that  shape,  and  burned  crude  oil.  They  were  very 
smoky  :  no  wonder  they  called  them  smudge  pots.  Many  people  at 
that  time  thought  it  was  the  smoke  that  protected  the  trees  from 
frost  rather  than  the  heat. 

As  I’ve  mentioned,  I  worked  in  the  Coolidge  Nursery  in  1909  and 
it  was  about  that  time  that  smudge  pots  were  used  for  frost  protection 

Larkey : 

Was  Coolidge  the  first  to  use  heat  in  an  orchard? 

Ryerson: 

No,  but  one  of  the  first  in  a  nursery.  The  citrus  growers  had 
been  using  them  in  their  orchards. 

1913  was  the  year  that  I  stayed  out  of  college  and  worked  part- 
time  in  the  nursery.  The  crude  oil  would  burn  down  and  leave  an 
inch  or  more  of  tar  in  the  bottom — it  wouldn’t  burn  clean.  So, 

I’d  go  over  in  the  morning  and  spend  the  forenoon  getting  the  tar 
out  and  filling  the  pans  back  up  for  the  night.  Then  I  was  off  for 
the  rest  of  the  day  and  until  I’d  get  up  at  four  o’clock  the  next 
morning  and  go  over  and  light  the  pans  again.  Of  course,  we  didn’t 
have  frost  warnings  on  the  radio  then,  so  I’d  set  my  alarm  and  go 
over  and  light  the  pots,  then  come  home,  go  back  to  bed  around  six, 
and  sleep  until  the  process  started  again. 

Larkey : 

Well,  these  heavy  frosts  must  have  inspired  someone  to  develop 
better  orchard  heaters.  When  did  they  start  that  work? 
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Ryerson: 

Larkey : 
Ryerson: 


Larkey : 
Ryerson: 


Larkey : 
Ryerson: 


There  were  protests  from  the  beginning  because  of  the  smoke  damage, 
and  the  1922  freeze  stimulated  some  efforts  to  improve  heating 
systems.  However,  it  was  the  1936  freeze  that  really  pushed  efforts 
in  developing  better  methods  of  frost  protection. 

There  was  snow  at  Davis  in  January  of  '37,  I  remember. 

Yes.  That  was  the  real  stickler  that  brought  the  ordinances  and 
controls  into  effect.  The  temperature  was  so  low  that  they 
burned  everything — even  got  out  these  old  pan  heaters  that  burned 
crude  oil.  They  burned  all  the  spare  tires  that  were  available  and 
anything  else  that  would  burn,  and  of  course  smoke  was  everywhere. 

There  was  a  strike  of  longshoremen  in  the  Los  Angeles  harbor 
so  a  lot  of  ships  with  oil  ballast  and  oil  fuel  supplies  were  riding 
at  anchor.  When  shore  supplies  became  low,  they  pumped  those  ships 
out,  and  those  oil  cars  had  right-of-way  on  the  railroads  into 
San  Bernadino,  Riverside,  and  the  citrus  areas.  That  saved  many  a 
grower,  but  even  then,  some  growers  lost  out  on  the  last  night.  I 
was  up  all  night  those  nights  watching  thermometers.  You'd  get  off 
the  main  roads  up  into  the  foothills  and  the  smoke  would  be  so 
thick  that  you  couldn't  see  the  road. 

When  you'd  wake  up  in  the  morning,  there  would  be  two  little 
black  streaks  coming  right  across  the  pillow  to  your  nostrils  that 
were  caused  by  the  soot  you  were  breathing.  Soot  got  in  the  rugs, 
in  the  drapes,  and  everywhere — the  houses  were  filthy.  The  cleaning 
industry  really  profited  that  year.  Well,  that's  when  they  really 
clamped  down  on  burning  and  got  appropriations  to  expand  research. 

As  a  result,  the  smokeless  heater  was  finally  developed. 

Where  was  that  developed? 

Primarily  at  Davis. 


Friction  With  USDA  Superiors  in  Washington 


At  what  juncture  did  you  consider  accepting  the  University's  offer 
to  become  director  of  the  Davis  campus? 

Actually,  Sproul  initiated  it.  I  was  enjoying  my  technical  work, 
as  I  have  said.  But  I  believe  it  was  soon  after  Washington  had  re¬ 
fused  my  plan  to  acquire  that  Soldier's  Home  land  near  UCLA  that 
I  was  talking  with  Sproul  one  day  when  I  said  that  I  might  consider 
looking  for  something  else.  I  don't  remember  where  we  were.  I  had 
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Ryerson: 

probably  also  gotten  an  ornery  letter  that  day  from  my  superior  in 
Washington — the  kind  youfd  write  on  asbestos  (laughter),  or  the  kind 
that  you  shouldn't  write.  Auchter  and  Richey  were  both  afraid 

Wallace  was  going  to  make  restitution  and  have  me  come  back,  and  that 
would  make  it  very  rough  on  them  because  they  might  be  transferred 
out  again.  So,  they  were  making  it  rough  for  me. 

Larkey : 

Once  you  were  established  at  Riverside  what  sort  of  contact  did 
you  have  with  your  former  associates  in  Washington? 

Ryerson: 

Wallace,  of  course,  was  still  secretary.  Richey,  my  successor 
and  former  associate  chief  of  the  bureau,  said,  "Well,  when  Henry 
sees  the  light,  your  job  is  here.  I  don't  want  to  be  chief,  as  you 
know."  He  could  have  been  chief  right  at  the  start  as  I've  said  but 
he  didn't  want  it.  He  was  the  kind  of  guy  who  shouldn't  be  handling 
people,  anyway,  for  he  always  had  to  have  somebody  to  lean  on.  When 

I  was  there  he  leaned  on  me  and  when  I  wasn't  there  he  leaned  on 
Auchter. 

Of  course,  Auchter  was  the  one  who  had  expected  to  become  chief 
in  1934  and  had  built  up  his  hierarchy.  Then  when  I  was  appointed, 
it  was  a  great  blow  to  him  and  was  a  surprise  to  me.  Eventually, 
Henry  did  see  the  light  and  sent  Paul  Appleby,  his  confidential  ad¬ 
ministrative  assistant,  to  California  to  ask  what  I  wanted  by  way 
of  restitution.  I  told  him,  "Look  that  word  up  in  the  dictionary 
if  you  want  to,  but  I  wouldn't  ask  for  anything  except  that  my  name 
be  cleared."  After  he  broke  with  the  Roerichs,  Appleby  was  the  one 
whom  Wallace  sent  to  Mexico  to  make  peace  with  Tugwell,  as  well  as 
to  Riverside  to  make  peace  with  me. 

Larkey : 

This  was  about  a  year  later,  wasn't  it? 

Ryerson: 

Toward  the  end  of  '35. 

Larkey: 

And  isn't  that  when  you  received  a  letter  of  apology  from  Secretary 
Wallace  which,  I  understand,  is  somewhat  unique  in  his  official 
correspondence. ^ 

Ryerson: 

i  2 

Yes,  such  as  it  was.  Mac's  came  in  '36  and  I  got  a  second  in  '38. 

An  example  of  how  tense  things  were  in  the  aftermath  of  the 
Roerich  fiasco  was  that  Auchter  didn't  even  call  on  Mac  [MacMillan] 
when  he  was  visiting  Hodgson,  who  was  in  the  same  UCLA  building  as 
Mac.  And  Mac  was  his  own  man! 

*HAW  to  KAR,  October  11,  1935.  See  Appendix  B,  p.  566. 
2HAW  to  KAR,  March  1,  1938.  See  Appendix  B,  p.  567. 
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Consideration  of  a  University  Appointment 

Ryerson: 

Hodgson  was  then  head  of  the  Department  of  Subtropical  Horticulture 
at  UCLA.  I  once  asked  Sproul,  "If  the  time  ever  comes  when  they 
expand  that  department,  will  I  have  an  equal  chance  with  anyone 
else  to  be  considered  for  an  appointment  under  Hodgson,  since  I 
don't  have  a  Ph.D.?"  He  said,  "Oh,  you'd  certainly  be  considered!" 
Well,  that's  all  I  said,  but  it  was  on  that  hint  that  I  might  con- 
sider  leaving  Riverside  that  I  was  offered  the  position  of  director 
of  the  Davis  campus. 

Larkey : 

I  see.  So  this  was  the  sequence:  You  were  merely  thinking  in 
terms  of  leaving  the  USDA  to  accept  a  faculty  appointment  in  UCLA's 
Department  of  Subtropical  Horticulture  when,  instead,  you  received 
the  Davis  offer. 

Ryerson: 

Yes.  Sproul  sent  Hutchison  to  see  me  shortly  afterwards,  and  that 
was  the  first  official  connection  I  had  with  the  University. 

A  Visit  From  Secretary  Wallace 

Larkey : 

Didn't  Secretary  Wallace  give  a  speech  at  Riverside  shortly  after 
that? 

Ryerson: 

Yes.  I  had  invited  him  because  I  was  then  head  of  the  Synopsis 

Club,  a  scientific  club  that  met  once  a  month,  made  up  of  the  staff 
at  Riverside,  some  of  the  top  growers,  and  USDA  scientists.  A  number 
of  the  members  were  interested  in  Wallace's  corn  work  in  genetics, 
and  when  they  heard  he  was  coming  out  to  the  coast,  they  wanted  him 
to  give  a  talk  on  it.  So,  I  said,  "I'll  ask  him  and  I  think  he  11 
come."  He  jumped  at  the  chance. 

Larkey: 

This  was  after  Mr.  Appleby  came  out  to  see  you? 

Ryerson: 

Oh,  yes.  And  Wallace  was  extending  olive  branches  all  over  the 
place.  I  had  politely  thanked  him  without  committing  myself. 

(You  can  be  cool,  but  you  can  also  get  along  with  people.  Of 
course  that  paid  off  big  during  WWII.) 

Larkey : 

What  kind  of  olive  branches  was  he  extending?  Did  he  want  you  to 
come  back  to  Washington? 

Ryerson: 

Well,  that  day  I  met  the  train  in  Glendale  and  while  taking  him 
to  Riverside,  he  offered  me  four  different  jobs  back  in  Washington. 
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Ryerson: 


Larkey : 


Ryerson: 


Larkey: 


Ryerson: 


One  of  the  jobs  that  Wallace  told  me  about  that  day  ...  I 
remember  he  said,  nHugh  Bennett  wants  you  in  the  Soil  Conserva¬ 
tion  Service,  to  head  up  all  the  horticulture  work  there.11  I 
said,  nThatfs  nice.” 

Actually,  before  Wallace’s  train  had  gotten  in,  I  had  already 
told  Hutchison,  who  had  come  down  for  the  meeting,  that  I  would 
accept  the  Davis  job.  I  said,  nIfve  been  tipped  off  from  Washington 
that  Wallace  is  going  to  offer  me  something  to  get  me  to  come  back, 
but  I ’ll  not  go  back  into  that  whirlpool.  I’m  going  to  take  the 
Davis  job,  but  I’m  going  to  let  Wallace  put  it  on  the  line  before 
telling  him.” 

I  had  kept  the  University  waiting  two  or  three  months,  I  guess, 
because  I  was  torn:  I  didn’t  want  to  go  back  into  administrative 
work  at  all  and  I  was  entirely  happy  with  my  subtropical  work. 

However,  the  temptation  was  too  great  because  I  did  like  working 
with  young  people. 

Then,  you  evidently  said  ”No”  to  Secretary  Wallace,  and  "Yes”  to 
President  Sproul’s  offer  that  you  would  succeed  Dr.  [Walter  E.] 

Howard  as  director  of  the  northern  branch  of  the  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  at  Davis. 

Wallace,  Sproul,  Hutchison,  and  I  were  all  at  the  Farm  Bureau 
meeting  in  Pasadena  shortly  after  I  told  Hutchison  I  would  take  the 
Davis  job.  This  was  a  national  meeting  and  Sproul  was  to  give  the 
opening  address.  After  the  session  was  over  Sproul  said  to  me, 

"When  you  indicated  that  you  might  be  interested  in  leaving  the  depart¬ 
ment  [USDA],  I  got  busy,  so  I  am  delighted  with  your  decision." 


Problems  and  Projections  For  The  College  of  Agriculture 


When  Dean  Hutchison  first  came  down  to  discuss  your  prospective 
position  at  Davis,  what  were  his  thoughts  on  the  overall  statewide 
development  of  the  College  of  Agriculture? 

By  this  time,  of  course,  Hodgson  was  developing  quite  a  center  at 
UCLA,  and  I  had  been  actually  considering  moving  my  headquarters 
there.  Washington  had  told  me  not  to  get  my  roots  in  too  deep  at 
Riverside.  Auchter  said  I  might  ultimately  want  to  transfer.  However, 
some  conflicts  developed  because  Hutchison  wouldn’t  move  Hodgson  to 
the  Riverside  staff,  nor,  of  course,  would  the  University  put  the 
Riverside  staff  of  the  Citrus  Experiment  Station  under  Hodgson. 
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La r key: 

You're  speaking  about  the  relationship  of  Riverside  to  the  develop¬ 
ing  College  of  Agriculture  at  UCLA? 

Ryerson: 

Yes.  In  addition  to  subtropical  horticulture,  the  College  of 
Agriculture  at  UCLA  also  included  departments  of  entomology,  soils 
and  plant  pathology.  Some  at  Riverside  felt  that  they  were  gypped 
on  the  site  selection  for  a  southern  campus.  Back  in  the  '20s, 
Riverside  claimed  that  they  could  have  set  up  the  Division  of  Sub¬ 
tropical  Horticulture  and  continued  the  summer  course,  and  there 
didn't  need  to  be  a  UCLA.  I  felt  there  was  something  to  be  said 
for  that  at  that  time. 

Larkey : 

And  in  the  late  1930s? 

Ryerson: 

I  felt  then  that  they  could  have  combined  with  UCLA  if  they  had  had 
a  decent  relationship.  Certainly,  you  had  top-flight  entomologists, 
plant  pathologists,  and  soils  people  at  Riverside.  Of  course,  some 
of  them  didn't  want  to  teach.  They  didn't  teach  until  the  general 
campus  was  established  at  Riverside  and  an  Academic  Senate  section 
was  set  up.  Then  they  were  scrambling  to  teach  to  be  qualified  for 
the  Senate.  It  was  a  very  amusing  sidelight. 

Larkey : 

Attitudes  had  changed  by  then. 

Ryerson: 

And  particularly  in  the  younger  group.  The  older  professors  didn't 
care.  They  were  well  supported  and  they  weren't  losing  any  sleep 
about  status.  It's  a  very  human  show. 

This  Southern  California  situation  continued  to  bother  me. 

Larkey: 

Yes,  you  had  been  on  both  sides  of  that  fence,  and  it  must  have 
been  hard. 

Ryerson: 

I  saw  both  sides  of  it.  I  liked  some  of  those  fellows.  I  liked 

Webber;  I  got  along  with  him,  but  I  didn't  have  a  high  regard  for 
him  scholastically. 

Larkey : 

Did  you  feel  that  the  southern  branch  of  the  University  of  California 
was  not  given  enough  autonomy  during  those  earlier  years? 

Ryerson: 

Yes.  They  were  very  definitely  not  given  enough,  and  I  think 
they've  had  trouble  because  of  that  ever  since. 

Larkey : 

During  those  earlier  times,  was  there  more  friction  between  the 
staffs  at  Riverside  and  UCLA  than  there  was  between  Davis  and 

Berkeley? 

Ryerson: 

Oh,  much,  much  more.  Riverside  was  purely  a  research  institution 
then  and  they  didn't  want  competition  from  Hodgson  in  their  specialized 
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Ryerson: 


Larkey : 


Larkey : 


Ryerson: 


Larkey : 
Ryerson: 


field.  They  didn’t  want  Hodgson  building  up  a  research  staff  at 
UCLA.  I’m  prejudiced,  but  also  I  know  the  field  of  horticulture 
pretty  well.  Nationally,  I  know  the  attitudes  of  the  people  in 
other  institutions  about  our  staff.  And  Hodgson  was,  and  in  my 
book  still  is,  the  best  subtropical  horticulturalist  we’ve  ever 
had  around  here. 

Webber  was  jealous  of  Hodgson  and  the  other  staff  at  UCLA. 
Batchelor,  his  successor,  was  too. 

As  you’ve  said,  there  were  continuing  problems  as  the  College 
of  Agriculture  was  expanded  on  the  various  campuses. 


Dean  Elmer  Drew  Merrill,  1924  -  1929 


Dean  Hunt  had  been  succeeded  by  Dr.  Merrill  in  1924.  You  were  in 
the  extension  service  and  in  Haiti  during  that  period,  but  I 
wonder  if  you  became  aware  of  any  significant  changes  that  occurred 
within  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

Lipman  and  the  anti-Hunt  faction  engineered  Merrill’s  appointment. 
Jepson  knew  Merrill  as  a  botanist  but  he  didn’t  know  about  his 
becoming  dean  until  it  was  settled.  They  put  that  through  the 
Regents.  I  don’t  know  yet  how  they  got  by  the  ag  committee  without 
talking  with  the  industry. 

Merrill  was  a  great  friend  and  advisor  of  mine.  (I  later  spent 
a  weekend  with  him  up  at  the  Arnold  Arboretum  [Boston,  Massachusetts] 
when  he  was  director  of  that  at  the  beginning  of  WWII.  He  knew  the 
Solomon  Islands  and  I  wanted  to  find  out  what  he  knew  about  growing 
vegetables  in  the  tropics.)  But  his  heart  wasn’t  in  the  College  of 
Agriculture.  While  he  was  dean,  you  knew  where  to  find  him  after  hours 
and  on  Sunday  for  he  was  always  in  the  herbarium,  in  the  Mining 
Building.  When  I  wanted  to  discuss  my  going  to  Haiti  and  leaving 
the  extension  service,  I  came  to  Berkeley  and  spent  Sunday  with  him 
in  the  herbarium  (laughter) ! 

He  had  been  twenty-odd  years  in  the  Philippines  where  he  was 
a  botanist.  Yet,  he  didn’t  know  California  agriculture.  In  fact, 
he  didn’t  know  agriculture. 

Dr.  Merrill  wasn’t  already  on  the  faculty  at  Berkeley  before  he  became 
dean? 

Oh,  no,  he  was  still  the  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Science  in  the 
Philippines. 
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Ryerson: 


Larkey : 
Ryerson: 


Larkey : 


Ryerson: 


Merrill  left  the  deanship  [in  1929],  intending  to  go  to  Los 
Angeles  to  head  the  new  botanic  gardens  there.  A  man  who  owned 
Mandeville  Canyon,  containing  two  or  three  hundred  acres  where  he 
even  had  bearing  mango  trees  because  it  was  the  warmest  spot  of  the 
area,  was  all  set  to  donate  the  land  for  a  botanic  garden.  The 
USDA  was  interested  enough  in  it  that  they  sent  me  out  from  Washing¬ 
ton  twice  to  discuss  the  turnover  and  advise  the  University  about 
the  garden's  development.  Negotiations  had  gotten  so  far  that  it 
looked  assured  and  Merrill  had  actually  resigned  the  deanship  and 
accepted  the  directorship  of  this  new  botanic  garden.  But  this 
donor  had  made  his  money  by  being  tight  and  shrewd,  and  at  the  last 
minute,  he  just  couldn't  open  his  hand  and  let  go  (laughter). 

So  when  this  fell  through,  Merrill  took  the  job  as  head  of  Arnold 
Arboretum. 

I  was  in  the  East  then,  but  Doc  Clements,  who  got  to  know  him 
well,  gave  a  dinner  for  Merrill  when  he  left  the  deanship.  One  of 
the  things  he  said  that  night  in  the  speech,  addressing  himself  to 
Merrill  was,  "Well,  Dean,  for  a  man  who  didn't  like  his  job,  you 
did  a  very  good  job  of  it!"  (laughter).  For  as  I've  said,  he  wasn't 
interested  in  the  agricultural  problems  of  the  people  of  California. 

He  was  interested  in  plants,  but  he  was  austere  and  not  warm  or 
approachable. 


Dean  Claude  B.  Hutchison,  1930  -  1952 


His  successor,  then,  was  Claude  Hutchison  who  had  already  rejoined 
the  faculty  at  Berkeley. 

He  came  to  Berkeley  as  director  of  the  Gianinni  Foundation  [1928  - 
1931],  and  then  got  the  job  he  had  wanted  when  he  left  the  Davis 
campus  in  1924.  He  was  disappointed  not  to  have  been  Dean  Hunt's 
successor  so  he  left  the  University  and  took  the  Rockefeller  job. 

Then  Dr.  Hutchison  was  dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  at  the 
time  you  accepted  the  directorship  for  the  Davis  campus.  What 
were  to  be  your  responsibilities  there,  as  Dean  Hutchison  outlined 
them  to  you? 

I  was  to  develop  the  campus  faculty  and  to  build  up  the  institution. 
I  was  also  to  be  assistant  director  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  so  that  the  research  work  would  all  clear  through  me. 
Hutchison  said  Davis  was  to  be  the  big  agricultural  center,  but  he 
didn' t  intimate  that  more  and  more  work  from  Berkeley  would  be 
transferred  there. 
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Larkey : 

He  didn’t  intimate  this? 

Ryerson: 

No,  he  didn't,  except  for  the  practical  or  the  applied  agriculture 
where  land  had  to  be  used.  Laboratory  work,  he  said,  would  be  more 
and  more  at  the  graduate  level  at  Berkeley  because  the  enrollment 
was  low  there,  except  in  entomology  and  forestry,  then  still  a  part 
of  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

Larkey : 

Hutchison's  title  when  he  was  first  at  Davis  in  1922  was  the  director 
of  resident  instruction,  I  believe. 

Ryerson: 

Was  it? 

Larkey : 

And  his  successor.  Dr.  Howard,  was  named  director  of  the  northern 
Branch  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  at  Davis. 

Ryerson  Appointed  Successor  to  W.  L.  Howard  at  Davis 

Larkey : 

What  was  your  title  when  you  were  appointed  up  there? 

Ryerson: 

I  was  appointed  as  the  director  of  the  Davis  campus.  On  March  24, 
1937  I  received  this  memorandum  from  the  Regents  of  the  University 
of  California. 

"My  dear  Professor  Ryerson: 

This  is  to  notify  you  that  you  have  been  appointed 

Professor  of  Horticulture,  Horticulturist  in  the  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  and  Director  of  the  Branch  of  the  College 
of  Agriculture  at  Davis."  (Salary:  $6,500  per  annum) 

Larkey : 

You  received  an  academic  appointment  as  well  as  the  administrative 
appointment. 

Ryerson: 

Yes,  I  got  the  academic  appointment  as  full  professor.  I  wouldn’t 
have  accepted  the  job  without  it.  Later,  I  also  got  the  title  of 
assistant  dean,  statewide.  Then  I  should  have  said,  "I’ll  be  glad 
to  have  the  title  of  assistant  dean,  statewide,  in  addition  to 
being  director  of  the  Davis  campus."  The  latter  title  meant  some¬ 
thing  in  the  public  eye.  People  coming  to  the  campus  would  see  on 
the  door  "assistant  dean"  and  say,  "I  don’t  want  to  see  any  assistant 
dean.  I  want  to  see  the  head  man.  Who’s  dean?"  That  meant  Dean 
Hutchison  at  Berkeley. 

This  left  me  in  an  awkward  position  and  it  also  made  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  work  with  the  staff. 
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Larkey:  You've  mentioned  your  hesitation  about  accepting  another  administra¬ 

tive  position.  How  soon  after  you  agreed  to  accept  the  University's 
offer  were  your  appointment  and  full  professorship  confirmed? 

Ryerson:  There  was  some  delay,  but  word  that  I  was  to  come  to  Davis  apparently 
got  around  even  before  I'd  decided  to  take  the  job. 

In  fact,  it  was  from  Martin  Huberty  that  I  first  learned  that 
people  were  talking  about  me  coming  to  Davis.  He  and  his  wife 
moved  from  Davis  into  a  place  about  half  way  between  our  house  and 
the  Riverside  Experiment  Station  so  we  passed  going  back  and  forth. 

Of  course,  I  had  known  him  in  college  very  well.  One  day,  he  tapped 
me  on  the  shoulder  and  said,  "You're  cagey.  What's  this  business 
about  you  being  the  next  head  of  the  Davis  campus?"  I  said,  "I 
haven't  heard  about  it,  what  are  you  talking  about?"  He  said,  "Come 
on.  They're  all  talking  about  it  up  there."  "Oh,"  I  said,  "you're 
nuts!  I  don't  want  any  more  administrative  work." 

But  Martin  convinced  me  that  it  was  being  talked  about  by  the 
staff  and  that  they  thought  it  was  all  settled.  But  what  got  me 
worried  was  that  these  rumors  might  get  back  to  Washington.  Doc 
[W.W. ]  Robbins  was  a  great  old  guy,  but  he  couldn't  keep  anything 
to  himself  and  he  had  friends  in  Washington.  Even  after  I  had  told 
the  University  that  I  would  accept,  the  appointment  still  hadn't 
cleared  the  committee.  Consequently,  I  wasn't  going  to  say  anything 
to  Washington  until  I  knew  the  main  condition  I'd  set  was  going  to 
be  approved. 

Sproul  had  said,  "I  can  appoint  you  director  of  the  Davis  campus 
tomorrow."  I  said,  "Yes,  but  I  won't  take  it  without  a  full  professor¬ 
ship.  I  haven't  a  Ph.D. ,  and  I  know  this  game  well  enough  to  know 
that  I'll  probably  never  get  one.  The  only  reason  I  want  the  pro¬ 
fessorship  is  because  I  want  to  be  eligible  to  deal  with  any  committee 
that  has  anything  to  do  with  my  staff  at  Davis."  Bob  Sproul  said, 
"You're  dead  right." 

Larkey:  Evidently  their  approval  was  not  long  in  coming  thereafter  and 

you  soon  returned  to  the  University. 
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Ryerson: 

Larkey : 

Ryerson: 
Larkey : 

Ryerson: 


Larkey : 
Ryerson: 
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I  wasn’t  looking  forward  to  the  administrative  part  of  the  job 
at  Davis,  but  I  was  excited  about  working  with  the  students. 

So,  the  call  of  students  was  what  prompted  you  to  make  the  decision 
to  come? 

That  pushed  me  off  the  fence  and  I  never  regretted  it. 

Well,  you’ve  certainly  enjoyed  working  with  young  people  and  have 
taken  a  very  special  interest  in  them. 

When  did  you  move  north  after  you  accepted  the  post  as  director 
of  the  northern  branch  of  the  University  of  California  at  Davis? 

July  1,  1937. 


A  Return  To  Davis  After  Twenty  Years 


And  what  was  Davis  like  then?  You  had  been  there  as  a  student  in 
1917.  What  had  twenty  years  done  to  change  Davis? 

In  some  ways  there  weren’t  too  many  changes,  although  the  streets 
were  paved  downtown  and  on  the  campus.  Dr.  Howard  told  me  how  he 
got  the  first  pavement  around  the  quad  done. 

Howard  was  then  head  of  Davis.  Each  year  he  would  ask  for 
paving  around  the  Quad  and  Prexy  Campbell  would  strike  it  out  of 
the  budget  every  year  (laughter).  Doc  Howard  was  pretty  shrewd, 
so  he  invited  Prexy  up  to  visit  the  campus  in  the  wintertime. 

So  one  day  he  brought  him  to  the  campus  and  stopped  in  front  of  the 
old  Classroom  Building,  where  Prexy  had  to  get  out  into  the  deep 
mud  in  order  to  enter  the  building.  Dr.  Howard  said  the  next  year 
funds  for  paving  stayed  in  the  budget  (laughter) ! 
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Ryerson: 

They  tell  many  tales  of  that  period,  when  Bob  Sproul  was 
vice  president  [in  charge  of  business  and  financial  affairs].  The 
most  common  one — you've  probably  heard — is  about  Bob's  booming 
voice. 

Larkey : 

I  remember  the  voice  from  my  student  days. 

Ryerson: 

Well,  one  day  Prexy  Campbell  heard  Sproul  in  his  office  in  Cal 

Hall  and  he  rang  for  his  secretary  and  said,  "Who  is  that  shouting 
so  loudly  in  the  next  room?" 

"Oh,"  she  said,  "that's  Controller  Sproul  talking  to  Sacramento." 

And  Prexy  said,  "Well,  tell  him  to  use  the  telephone!" 

(Laughter. ) 

That  tale  goes  round  and  round. 

Larkey : 

Was  Dr.  Howard  still  on  the  Davis  campus  when  you  came? 

Ryerson: 

Oh,  yes. 

Larkey : 

So,  he  was  available  for  consultation  on  problems. 

Ryerson: 

He  had  a  nice  office  over  in  the  old  hort  building  which  is  torn 
down  now.  It  had  an  outside  entrance,  so  I  used  to  go  over  and 
chat  with  him.  I  must  say,  he  was  fine  in  his  relations  with 
me  and  helped  in  every  way  he  could,  yet  he  never  intruded.  There 
was  only  once  when  he  came  over  and  said,  "I  want  to  be  sure  that 
you  are  aware  of  a  situation  that  I  think  you  should  know  about  and 
if  you  are,  that's  all."  I  had  heard  about  it,  but  I  might  not  have 
and  I  appreciated  his  concern.  He  never  interf erred.  I'd  ask  him 
about  things,  but  he  never  tried  to  butt  in  or  keep  his  hand  on 
anything,  as  administrators  often  do. 

Larkey : 

It's  pretty  hard  to  let  go  sometimes. 

Ryerson: 

It's  pretty  hard  to  let  go. 

Larkey: 

His  field  was  pomology,  horticulture,  and  he  was  more  or  less  drafted 
for  that  administrative  post  after  Dean  Hutchison  left  to  take  an 
overseas  post  in  1922,  so  I  imagine  he  was  very  sympathetic. 

Ryerson: 

Yes ,  he  was . 
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Administrative  Offices 

Larkey : 

When  you  became  director  of  the  Davis  campus  in  July  1937,  where 
were  your  administrative  offices  located? 

Ryerson: 

In  the  beginning  I  was  in  the  Dairy  Industry  Building  on  the 
second  floor,  in  Dr.  Howard's  former  office. 

Larkey : 

Oh,  I  see.  That's  where  the  administrative  offices  were.  That 
building  [Roadhouse  Hall]  is  being  torn  down  right  now. 

Ryerson: 

I  hate  to  see  that  thing  go.  It  was  an  old  building,  but  it  was 
nicely  built.  Are  they  going  to  save  that  facade? 

Larkey : 

Yes,  at  least  I  hope  they  have.  I  haven’t  dared  ask,  but  they  were 
to  try  to  save  the  tile  roof,  the  doorway  trim,  and  those  tiles 
that  decorate  the  facades. 

Ryerson: 

They  ought  to;  they’re  worth  saving. 

Larkey : 

They  were  either  going  to  incorporate  them  into  the  new  academic 
office  building  that  will  be  constructed  on  the  site,  or  perhaps 
install  them  as  decorative  panels  in  the  library’s  outdoor  reading 
room. 

Ryerson: 

Well,  that  would  be  nice. 

I  was  installed  there  in  the  Dairy  Industry  Building  until  I 
moved  into  second  floor  offices  in  the  northeast  corner  of  the 
present  library  building. 

Larkey : 

When  you  first  arrived,  who  else  was  on  the  administrative  staff? 

Ryerson: 

Fred  Griffin  was  head  of  the  non-degree  students,  Frances  Dennis 
was  registrar,  and  Miss  Margaret  Martin  functioned  as  part-time 
dean  of  women.  Those  and  the  secretaries  were  the  only  administra¬ 
tive  staff  at  first. 

Building  Inspection,  Fire  Precautions 

Larkey : 

From  what  you’ve  told  me,  I  imagine  that  an  inspection  of  the 
buildings  on  the  campus  was  one  of  your  first  official  acts. 

Ryerson: 

It  surely  was! 
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Larkey : 

Your  earlier  experience  with  the  fire  escapes  at  West  Hall  probably 
made  you  very  conscious  of  fire  hazards. 

Ryerson: 

The  very  first  thing  I  did  on  the  first  day  I  arrived  was  to  go  over 
West  Dorm  from  top  to  bottom.  It  hadn’t  changed  a  bit,  except  it 
was  twenty  years  drier.  They’d  probably  replaced  the  hoses,  but 
the  fire  escapes  in  no  way  met  state  standards  at  that  time.  Dry 
shingles  and  a  hot  north  wind  in  September  could  be  its  undoing. 

I  then  went  through  the  other  two  dorms.  After  I  inspected 
the  buildings  I  wrote  Dean  Hutchison  that  I  would  not  accept  the 
responsibility  of  the  fire  hazard  on  the  campus  for  we  didn’t  even 
meet  state  standards.  I  requested  a  thorough  investigation  by  a 
competent  fire  marshal.  This  got  prompt  action  because  my  request 
had  to  go  to  the  Regents,  and  because  of  the  nature  of  the  hazard. 

We  soon  had  an  inspection  of  all  the  main  buildings.  The  result: 
an  allotment  of  $35,000,  which  at  that  time  was  adequate  to  provide 
the  necessary  new  fire  escapes  on  all  the  dormitories  and  the  infirmary 
dining  hall  building,  plus  new  hoses  and  fire  extinguishers  in  all  the 
buildings.  To  top  it  off,  we  got  a  new  bright  red  fire  engine  to  re¬ 
place  the  small  inadequate,  one. 

Larkey : 

Wasn’t  there  a  problem  with  the  Classroom  Building  too,  which  formerly 
stood  south  of  the  Quad? 

Ryerson: 

Yes,  when  classes  opened  in  September  we  were  holding  our  first 
student  assembly  there. 

Larkey : 

There  was  a  large  auditorium  in  that  building. 

Ryerson: 

Yes,  the  eastern  half  was  an  auditorium  with  a  gallery  and  a  stage. 

Of  course,  the  students  would  start  stomping  their  feet  and  pretty 
soon  the  floors  would  begin  to  vibrate.  Then  the  gallery  would  take 
it  up.  Well,  it  was  a  rather  eerie  feeling.  Right  away,  of  course, 

I,  as  new  head  of  the  campus,  was  deluged  with  complaints  from  the 
faculty  and  from  some  students  about  that  building.  This  had  been 
the  condition  for  sometime  and  they  had  tried  to  get  it  corrected, 
but  they  hadn’t  been  able  to  get  anywhere. 

I  didn’t  like  the  idea  of  the  structure  vibrating  that  much 
with  that  many  people  in  it,  so  I  said  I  would  see  what  I  could  do. 

Larkey : 

It  actually  did  vibrate? 

Ryerson: 

Oh,  those  floors  would  bounce  terrifically ,  and  of  course,  the  seats 
with  them  (laughter). 

So,  I  wrote  Hutchison  that  I  was  getting  complaints  and  had 
been  told  that  the  vibration  had  been  going  on  for  years  but  that 
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Ryerson: 


Ryerson: 
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nothing  had  ever  been  done  to  correct  the  situation.  I  asked  for 
a  thorough- going  examination  by  competent  engineers  to  determine 
the  safety  of  that  building.  That  got  prompt  action  too,  because 
again  I  sent  an  official  request  for  an  examination  and  they  had  to 
act  on  it. 

Meanwhile,  the  next  time  Dean  Hutchison  was  on  the  campus  1 
took  him  up  to  the  attic  of  the  Classroom  Building  and  showed  him 
where  the  side  walls  were  pulling  away  from  supporting  the  roof, 
leaving  very  wide  cracks  in  which  your  hand  could  be  placed  between 
the  joists.  This  indicated  inadequate  foundation  support  in  that 
type  of  heavy  clay  loam  soil. 


Condemnation  of  the  1915  Classroom  Building 


This  time  Hutchison  didn't  wait  for  the  Regents'  meeting;  the 
business  office  authorized  an  immediate  inspection  by  an  engineer¬ 
ing  firm.  When  that  report  came  in — boy,  was  it  a  hot  one  (laughter), 
because  they'd  also  gone  to  the  attic  and  found  that  a  good  earth¬ 
quake  could  have  brought  the  building  down. 

If  I  remember,  the  last  statement  of  the  engineering  firm  was, 

"Our  responsibility  ends  with  the  signing  of  this  report."  In  other 
words,  they  were  hired  to  report  on  it  and  here  it  was.  Well,  that 
went  to  the  Regents. 

I'll  bet  that  got  prompt  action. 

Hutchison  called  me  up  that  morning  and  said,  "The  Regents  have 
ordered  the  Classroom  Building  closed  as  of  one  o'clock  today." 

I  said,  "Yes,  but  we've  got  the  library,  the  student  store, 
and  the  offices  of  several  departments  in  that  building." 

He  said,  "The  Regents  have  ordered  it  closed."  After  that,  Claude 
never  again  mentioned  condemnation  of  that  building. 

Of  course  you  don't  just  lock  up  the  building  and  say,  "You 
can't  come  in."  But  he'd  washed  his  hands  of  it,  and  we  had  to  do 
something.  So,  that's  when  we  took  over  Rec  Hall  and  made  a  library 
out  of  it. 

The  books  were  moved  to  Rec  Hall? 

Yes,  all  of  them.  We  had  stacks  all  over  the  place.  The  students 
did  a  heroic  job.  Everybody  pitched  in,  and  we  were  moving  books 
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Ryerson: 

and  furniture  everywhere.  Of  course,  we  had  to  set  up  the  student 
store  somewhere  else  so  they  set  that  up  over  in  the  basement  of 
the  business  office — in  that  corner  building  between  South  Hall  and 
University  House.  It  wasn't  much  of  a  store. 

Then  we  had  to  find  places  for  the  offices.  I  don't  remember 
where  they  all  moved  to,  but  we  tucked  them  in  anywhere  we  could 
find  a  spot  on  short  notice. 

Then,  of  course,  they  contracted  to  have  the  building  torn 

down. 

Larkey : 

There  was  no  question  of  rennovating  it? 

Ryerson: 

No,  the  Regents  decided  to  replace  it.  That  was  a  very  good  thing 
in  the  long  run  because  the  old  building  occupied  the  key  position 
on  the  Quad  and  it  wasn't  adequate  because  it  didn't  lend  itself  to 
expansion.  No  one  ever  believed  that  the  Davis  campus  was  going  to 
grow  much.  They  had  intended  this  to  be  the  first  permanent  building. 

When  it  came  to  tearing  it  down,  the  contractor  found  there  was 
far  more  brick  in  the  internal  structure  than  he  had  figured  on, 
so  he  was  selling  the  brick  locally.  A  number  of  people  in  College 
Park  and  elsewhere  were  able  to  get  these  bricks.  They  were  hard- 
fired,  were  larger  than  standard  brick,  I  think,  and  they  started 
out  costing  about  five  dollars  a  thousand. 

Larkey : 

My  parents  built  their  house  out  of  them  (laughter) ! 

Ryerson: 

♦ 

I  bought  several  thousand.  The  two  fireplaces  in  the  house  at  16 
College  Park,  plus  the  barbecue  fireplace  and  grill  at  the  back 
were  all  built  of  those  bricks. 

Anyway,  we  got  that  site  cleared  and  plans  went  ahead  for  a 
new  library  building,  which  I  think  was  one  of  the  last  two  in 
the  statewide  PWA  federal  building  program. 

Ryerson: 

Federal  and  State  Funds  for  Campus  Buildings 

You  see,  the  Regents  had  missed  the  boat  entirely  on  taking 
advantage  of  funds  for  building  granted  during  the  depression. 

They  were  mostly  very  conservative  Republicans,  and  they  wouldn't 
touch  New  Deal  grants  for  college  building. 

Larkey : 

These  were  funds  available  under  the  Public  Works  Administration? 
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Ryerson: 

Yes.  The  new  gym  [Hickey  Gym]  and  our  library  just  got  under  the 
wire  for  public  funds.  The  Regents  finally  fell  off  their  high 
horse  and  barely  got  the  applications  in  on  time.  Penn  State 
and  other  universities  built  dormitories  galore,  knowing  they 
wouldn't  be  able  to  furnish  them  until  years  later.  They  were  smart 
they  figured  the  depression  would  pass  and  they'd  at  least  have  the 
buildings.  But  the  UC  Regents  avoided  PWA  funds  like  the  devil 
avoids  holy  water.  It  was  stupid,  because  it  wasn't  New  Deal  money, 
but  public  money,  and  all  the  campuses  could  have  profited  by  it. 

La r key : 

Yes,  a  very  extensive  building  plan  for  the  Davis  campus  was 
developed  in  1922,  but  I  think  the  Dairy  Industry  and  the  Horti¬ 
culture  Buildings  were  the  only  two  that  were  ever  completed  as 
they  were  originally  planned. 

Ryerson: 

They  could  have  taken  that  Davis  plan  and  used  it  when  the  depres¬ 
sion  hit  for  it  could  have  been  expanded  and  brought  up  to  date 
later.  The  federal  government  was  particularly  looking  for  public 
and  educational  institutions  to  put  its  money  into. 

Larkey : 

The  post-depression  era  was  a  very  critical  period  for  the  Davis 
campus.  Major  expansion  was  just  beginning. 

Ryerson: 

We  were  still  feeling  the  effects  of  the  depression.  There  was  the 
racetrack  money  then,  which  at  that  time  was  shared  by  Cal  Poly 
and  the  Davis  campus.  It  took  the  University  quite  a  while  to  get 
those  funds  available  statewide. 

Larkey : 

This  is  revenue  from  parimutual  betting.  Fair  and  Exposition  Funds? 

Ryerson: 

Yes. 

Larkey : 

How  did  that  law  get  passed,  I  wonder? 

Ryerson: 

They  had  to  get  some  air  of  decency  about  horse  racing  in  order  to 
get  support  from  the  legislature.  The  State  Fair  and  all  the  county 
fairs  got  a  cut,  and  the  rest  went  toward  the  education  of  our  rural 
youth.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  got  two~thirds  and  Cal  Poly  got  one- 
third  of  what  was  left  over  after  the  state  and  the  county  fairs  got 
their  big  cuts.  The  College  of  Agriculture  at  Davis  was  expanding, 
so  this  money  went  into  a  building  fund. 

Of  course,  we  needed  more  buildings,  particularly  dormitories. 
But  when  I  first  came,  the  Regents  were  against  dorms,  and  so  was 
the  administration. 

Larkey : 

They  didn't  feel  the  students  should  live  on  campus? 

Ryerson: 

Well,  they  said  the  University  couldn't  afford  to  build  dorms.  My 
attitude  was  that  they  couldn't  afford  not  to. 
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Ryerson: 


Ryerson: 


Ryerson: 
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We  got  the  first  dorm  built  as  a  kind  of  test.  I  heard  they’d 
built  up  a  fairly  substantial  sum  from  these  old  fire  traps,  enough 
so  we  had  the  down  payment  if  we  could  get  approval.  And  they 
finally,  grudgingly  gave  it.  I  was  pushing  very  hard  for  the  dorms 
and  Hutchison  didn’t  like  it  very  well.  He  said,  "Let’s  get  the 
teaching  and  research  facilities,  then  we  can  go  after  the  dorms.” 

I  said,  "What  good  are  the  facilities  if  there’s  no  place  for 
the  students  that  use  them  to  live  other  than  commuting  from 
Sacramento?"  We  differed  on  quite  a  number  of  things. 


Conflicts  with  Architects  and  Campus  Planners 


Another  problem  at  Davis  has  always  been  that  the  people  who  live 
in  the  cool  summers  of  Berkeley  do  much  too  much  of  the  planning 
for  our  buildings.  Of  course,  air-conditioning  was  out  of  the 
question — they  simply  wouldn’t  even  consider  it  in  those  days,  even 
in  connection  with  the  new  library. 


Library  -  Administration  Building,  1940 


Of  course,  we  had  the  [faculty]  library  committee.  Tracy  Storer 
was  chairman  for  y  e  a  r  s,  and  he  worked  closely  with  Miss  [Nelle] 
Branch. 

Miss  Branch  was  the  librarian  when  you  came  and  plans  for  a  new 
library  were  underway? 

Yes,  Miss  Branch  made  studies  of  other  libraries  around  the  country 
and  so  did  other  members  of  the  committee,  but  their  suggestions 
really  weren’t  welcome.  At  that  time  Berkeley  made  the  decisions. 

To  begin  with,  we  had  all  kinds  of  trouble  with  the  lighting. 

If  we  got  adequate  lights  in  the  reading  room,  the  heat  generated  by 
them  was  intense.  No  provision  was  made  on  the  two  stairwells  for 
a  top  window  panel  that  could  have  been  opened  by  chains  from  the 
stair  level.  Consequently,  in  the  summertime  they  just  became  heated 
ovens — regular  tropical  glasshouses.  I  facetiously  told  the  architect 
that  we  needed  greenhouses,  but  we  didn’t  need  them  on  the  stairwells 
of  the  library! 

Then  the  architect  suggested  cautiously  that  if  the  library 
was  to  show  up  in  the  Quad,  as  it  really  should,  the  big  elm  trees 
in  front  should  be  cut  down. 
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That  was  the  architect's  suggestion? 

He  didn't  say,  "We're  going  to  do  this."  He  didn't  dare  but  he  sug¬ 
gested  it.  He  thought  it  would  enhance  the  building!  Billy  [William  C.] 
Hayes  was  the  architect.  I  said,  "Billy,  before  that  suggestion  gets 
out,  you'd  better  start  running  for  Berkeley,  and  run  hard."  (Laughter.) 

That  wouldn't  have  gone  over  too  well  with  the  students  and  faculty. 

Those  elm  trees  were  some  of  the  early  ornamental  plantings  made 
on  the  campus. 

I  don't  even  recall  them  in  my  day  here,  but  I  think  the  pictures  show 
just  little  whips  in  1917. 


The  Campus  Landscape 


Hayes  and  I  clashed  again  that  same  year.  Of  course,  I  was  in 
hot  water  most  of  that  year  over  the  planting  plans  for  the  library 
and  the  new  gym.  You  see,  I  was  against  only  having  poplars  at  the 
corners  of  the  building  and  a  privet  hedge  at  the  base  line,  which 
was  what  the  architect  wanted.  Davis,  in  the  summer,  really  has  a 
desert  climate  and  there  was  a  wide  range  of  plant  material  that 
could  be  used,  much  of  it  colorful  and  very  attractive.  There  were 
a  variety  of  shade  trees  that  should  be  used  not  only  for  the  comfort 
of  the  people  living  and  working  on  the  campus,  but  as  examples  for 
this  whole  valley.  People  were  moving  into  these  former  bare  barley 
fields  by  the  thousands  and  developing  communities.  They  had  a  right 
to  expect  some  guidelines  from  the  University  as  to  what  could  be 
grown  in  the  valley. 

A  demonstration  garden  of  sorts. 

Yes,  a  demonstration  of  the  wide  variety  of  plants  and  trees  they 
might  grow.  So,  in  my  innocence,  not  knowing  how  the  university 
architects'  office  was  set  up,  I  thought  we'd  have  something  to 
say  about  the  plantings  around  our  buildings. 

John  [W. ]  Gregg  was  then  head  of  landscape  gardening  and 
architecture  on  the  Berkeley  campus.  Dean  Hunt  had  brought  him 
out  from  Penn  State  when  I  was  still  a  student.  He  entered  very 
actively  into  student  affairs  and  was  very  helpful  with  students. 

He  designed  the  grounds  for  that  1922  building  plan. 

He  was  a  good  teacher  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  I  got  to 
know  him  very  well.  Then,  when  I  became  involved  in  plant  exploring 
work,  we  kept  in  touch  as  he  was  interested  in  new  ornamentals. 
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Ryerson: 


So,  when  it  came  to  landscaping  this  new  gymnasium  building,  I 
told  him  that  a  good  deal  of  imagination  had  been  used  in  the  design. 
We  had  tile  roofs  in  the  Spanish  influence  around  the  Quad,  and  this 
building  tied  in  with  that,  using  limited  amounts  of  tile.  A  gym¬ 
nasium  building  has  to  be  functional,  but  this  was  an  attractive 
building  and  not  just  an  austere  concrete  block.  I  thought  we 
could  have  a  planting  plan  using  a  fairly  wide  variety  of  shrubs 
and  trees  that  weren't  just  individual  specimens  but  which  would 
demonstrate  plantings  that  anyone  could  use  in  the  valley. 

Well,  John  Gregg  jumped  at  it  with  alacrity.  He  drew  up  a 
plan  using  over  fifty  different  species,  like  those  palm  trees 
which  I  still  salute  as  I  go  by  (laughter) ! 

I  thought  Hayes  would  be  as  pleased  as  I,  so  I  was  wholly 
unprepared  for  what  happened,  especially  since  Dean  Hutchison 
approved  of  my  using  Gregg  from  the  Berkeley  campus  and  thought  our 
plan  a  good  idea.  So,  I  showed  it  to  Billy  Hayes  and  said,  "Isn't 
John  great  to  fit  all  these  different  species  into  a  plan  that  will 
give  a  good  effect?  It  ties  in  with  the  tile  roofs  of  the  Spanish 
Mediterranean  type  of  architecture  too." 

He  just  blew  his  top.  I  couldn't  figure  at  first  why  he  was 
mad!  He  said,  it  was  none  of  my  business,  that  I  had  nothing  to  say 
about  the  plantings.  By  order  of  the  Regents,  the  architect  con¬ 
trolled  the  plantings  around  the  buildings  and  that  we  were  going 
to  have  the  standard  plan;  we  were  going  to  have  the  poplars  at  the 
corners  and  the  privet  hedge  along  the  base  to  tie  it  down,  and 
that  was  it. 

He  was  so  undiplomatic  and  angry  that  I  was  in  the  picture,  I 
lost  my  temper  and  told  him,  "Subtropical  horticulture  happens  to  be 
my  field  and  I'm  going  to  live  here  at  least  awhile,  and  we're  not 
going  to  have  what  we've  got  on  a  couple  of  buildings  already  another 
poplar  cemetery  (laughter).  Look  at  what  you  have  at  the  Animal 
Husbandry  Building.  On  one  corner  you've  got  one  dead  poplar,  one 
dying,  and  one  replacement,  and  about  the  same  thing  repeated  on 
the  other  three  corners.  We're  not  going  to  repeat  that  kind  of 
thing  around  here  with  this  wealth  of  other  material  available. 

"Well,  you  have  nothing  to  say  about  it,"  he  restated.  "I 
have  that  authority  from  the  Regents." 

I  said,  "We  can  get  the  Regents  to  change  their  rules." 

Well,  this  was  heresy  (laughter)!  I  thought  I'd  better  cool 
down  and  go  see  Hutchison  to  find  out  how  much  I'd  be  backed  up. 

When  I  told  Hutchison  the  situation,  I  pointed  out  that  we  had  a 
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Ryerson:  landscape  gardening  and  architecture  department  and  even  had  a 

non-degree  course  in  plant  materials,  and  yet  Billy  Hayes  says 
they  have  no  say  in  what's  to  be  planted. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "see  what  you  can  do."  He  didn't  want  to 
get  in  on  it.  He  never  supported  me  on  some  of  these  controversies, 
but  would  always  say,  "See  what  you  can  do."  I  think  he  was  rather 
enjoying  it  and  I  don't  think  he  cared.  Anyway,  I  said,  "I'm  not 
going  to  let  it  rest." 

So,  I  went  back  to  Hayes,  but  he  was  just  as  adamant.  He 
said,  "That's  what  it's  going  to  be,  and  we're  going  to  start 
planting. " 

Then  I  really  lost  my  temper  and  said,  "Listen,  Billy,  you  go 
right  ahead  and  plant  your  damn  poplar  trees  and  your  privet  hedge 
and  my  gang  and  I  will  pull  up  every  blasted  thing  you  plant,  and 
we'll  keep  it  up  as  long  as  you  want  to  play  ball  that  way." 

Well,  that's  not  a  way  to  do  business,  but  I  just  thought  it 
was  time  for  a  showdown. 

Billy  was  an  absolute  tyrant  on  all  these  buildings.  He 
made  a  lot  of  enemies  of  people  he'd  crossed  up.  And  yet,  when  he 
used  to  see  me  on  Picnic  Day  in  later  years,  he'd  grab  my  hand  as 
a  long  lost  brother. 

So,  I  told  Hutchison  that  I  was  not  going  to  abide  with  this 
sort  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  university  architect,  and  asked 
him  to  let  the  president  know  my  stand  officially. 

Larkey:  Was  there  any  kind  of  a  faculty  committee  that  was  considering  the 

environmental  aspects  of  the  campus? 

Ryerson:  No.  Apparently  they  never  did  make  a  study  on  any  of  the  buildings, 
but  just  took  what  they  got.  I  thought  it  was  time  to  call  the 
bluff  on  the  architect,  so  I  put  my  stand  in  writing  and  sent  it  on 
to  Hutchison.  He  sent  it  over  to  Sproul.  Back  word  came  from  Sproul , 
"Can't  you  fellows  settle  this  thing  without  bothering  me  with  it?" 
which  was  a  sign  we'd  better  compromise. 

Those  palms  were  one  part  of  the  compromise.  Ultimately  we  had 
privet  or  something  similar  because  we  did  need  something  to  tie 
down  the  building,  and  we  also  had  beds  in  front  with  flowering  plants 
and  shrubs.  But  we  didn't  have  poplars.  The  trouble  with  the  palms 
is  that  in  a  few  years  they  had  grown  so  tall  that  Crip  Toomey  said, 
"Yes,  you  won  your  fight,  but  your  darn  palm  leaves  drop  in  my  swim¬ 
ming  pool." 
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Ryerson: 

I  said,  "Crip,  anytime  there's  a  leaf  there,  you  call  me  up; 
I'll  come  over  on  the  double  and  take  it  out.  It  will  be  a  pleasure 
because  it  was  worth  it."  (Laughter.) 

Larkey : 

Maintenance  and  budget  requirements,  I  suppose,  were  considerations 
too. 

Ryerson: 

Yes,  but  if  you're  using  dry  land  plants,  you're  going  to  go  in  for 
things  such  as  succulents  and  palms  that  don't  require  a  lot  of 
irrigation. 

When  they  landscaped  the  new  Library  and  Administration 
Building,  they  put  in  that  laurel  hedge  in  front  which  started  out 
as  a  low  hedge,  but  surely  has  grown.  It  looks  fine  from  outside, 
but  it  shuts  off  an  awful  lot  of  light  on  the  ground  floor. 

Larkey : 

What  about  the  sunken  garden  behind  the  library?  Was  that  done 
at  the  time  of  the  building's  construction? 

Ryerson: 

That  came  with  the  new  library  and  was  a  shade  area  in  which 
sycamores  were  planted.  They  give  quick  growth,  but  in  the  yard  or 
as  a  street  tree  they're  a  darn  nuisance  because  their  leaves  are 
leathery  and  never  decay.  But  that  made  a  very  nice  cool  place. 

We  had  our  first  commencement  there. 

Larkey : 

It  was  always  used  on  Picnic  Day,  too,  as  I  recall,  for  fashion 
shows  and  as  a  gathering  place. 

Ryerson: 

It  was  attractive  and  cool.  And,  again,  that  showed  you  could  get 
shade  fairly  quickly  in  an  area  like  Davis.  This  whole  campus 
ought  to  be  that  way — like  the  City  of  Woodland.  You  go  into 
Woodland  with  these  great  old  trees  towering  over  the  streets  in 
the  middle  of  summer  and  you  think  you  are  in  another  world.  Well, 
there's  no  reason  to  be  burning  up  out  on  the  flat  prairie  when  you 
can  get  all  kinds  of  shade  trees  to  grow. 

The  University  Arboretum  at  Davis 

Larkey : 

We've  been  discussing  the  general  landscape  plan  for  new  buildings. 
Was  anything  done  to  develop  the  University  Arboretum  at  Davis 
before  you  became  director  of  the  campus? 

Ryerson: 

Oh,  for  two  or  three  years,  I  think,  [T.  Elliot]  Weier  and  Doc 
Robbins  had  been  making  a  beginning,  but  they  weren't  getting  any 
support.  I  don't  remember  whether  they'd  gotten  a  budget  of  a 
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Ryerson: 

thousand  dollars  at  that  time  or  if  that  came  a  little  later. 

I  had  just  been  put  on  the  advisory  council  of  the  National  Arbo¬ 
retum.  I  had  always  been  interested  in  plantings;  and  here  was  a 
chance  to  do  something  along  the  creek  on  campus.  It  was  the  one 
natural  feature  we  had. 

Larkey : 

Old  Putah  [Puto]  Creek  was  highly  spoken  of  as  a  scenic  area  when 
the  University  Farm  was  first  established  at  Davis  in  1905.  They 
brought  the  site  selection  committee  out  to  view  the  picturesque 
views  along  the  creek. 

Ryerson: 

And  they  had  the  first  Picnic  Day  there  [in  1909]  when  Mrs.  Shields 
brought  her  sandwiches  and  potato  salad  (laughter). 

Larkey : 

Yes.  A  small  group  picnicked  there  in  1908,  according  to  the  local 
press,  a  year  before  the  first  official  Basket  Picnic  Day  in  1909. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  Peter  J.  Shields  also  took  a  special  interest 
in  the  trees  on  campus.  When  did  you  have  your  first  meeting  with 
them? 

Ryerson: 

It  was  shortly  after  I  came  here.  I  went  over  to  Sacramento  to 
make  a  courtesy  call  on  him.  Later,  I  took  the  Judge  and  Mrs. 

Shields  over  to  the  campus.  And  we  candidly  discussed  what  the 
campus  might  develop  in  conjunction  with  recreation  for  students. 

He  was  interested  in  trees  and  what  we  might  do  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  an  arboretum.  He  knew  Doc  Robbins  well  because  Doc  Robbins 
was  in  the  EX  Club  for  years  and  it  often  met  at  Judge  Shields' 
home.  And  the  Judge  knew  Tracy  Storer  too.  Tracy  was  interested 
in  the  arboretum  and  in  the  wildlife  connected  with  it  as  a  biological 
resource. 

I  began,  even  then,  to  run  into  one  or  two  who  were  purists — 
people  who  looked  at  a  botanic  garden  as  something  that  was  part 
of  a  department  for  study,  but  who  didn't  want  it  combined  with 
recreation  for  students  such  as  bicycling,  horseback  riding  and 
picnicking.  I  said,  "We  certainly  are  going  to  include  student 
recreation  as  part  of  the  arboretum  and  not  have  just  a  private 
collection  of  plants.  This  is  the  one  natural  feature  on  this 
campus.  No  wonder  students  don't  stay  here  weekends  with  little 
or  no  adequate  recreation  facilities.  I'd  get  out  of  here,  too. 

Larkey : 

So  you  saw  it  as  a  place  that  would  fill  several  functions? 

Ryerson: 

Yes,  it  should  and  could  fill  several  functions.  I  said,  "We  can 
have  horse  trails,  barbecue  pits,  and  even  places  for  horseshoe 
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Larkey : 

Ryerson: 
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Larkey : 


pitching.  Then  have  your  plant  collection  for  your  pure  research 
where  the  general  public  hasn’t  free  access  to  them.  You  don’t 
want  everyone  in  those  special  collections  because  of  vandals  and 
other  problems,  including  the  inability  of  plant  lovers  not  to 
break  off  a  piece  of  a  real  interesting  looking  plant  (laughter). 
There’s  plenty  of  land  here.  This  creek  can  accommodate  recreation 
and  still  be  used  for  classroom  study  and  research.” 

The  Judge  was  very  interested  when  I  explained  our  plans  to 

him. 


The  Forest  Service  nurseries  that  had  been  set  up  for  the 
CCC  camps  during  the  depression  were  closing  down.  They  had  all 
kinds  of  conifers,  ceanothus  and  many  natives  that  were  good. 
Freeborn  called  up  one  day  and  said,  ’’Would  you  like  any  conifers 
or  other  plants  at  Ed  Kotoc’s  nurseries?” 

I  said,  ’’Sure,  we  can  use  a  raft  of  them.” 

And  he  said,  ’’Well,  send  over  your  truck.”  I  don’t  know  how 
many  truckloads  we  brought  over,  but  the  main  redwood  planting,  a 
number  of  pines,  and  the  ceanothus  all  came  out  of  those  forestry 
nurseries  at  that  time. 

I  can  remember  when  those  first  redwoods  were  planted  and  they  are 
so  large  and  beautiful  today. 

That  was  in  ’38  and  ’39. 

And  wasn’t  there  a  very  bad  flood  shortly  thereafter? 

That  was  when  we  dismissed  classes  and  went  out  and  manned  the 
ramparts  with  sandbags.  The  main  flood  was  coming  across  north 
of  town,  on  Cal  [Calvin]  Coveil’s  ranch,  but  students  were  also 
piling  up  the  sandbags  over  south  of  the  campus,  on  the  creek  by 
the  low  bridge.  Entire  trees  came  down  and  got  stuck  here  on  the 
campus.  We  really  had  a  time  during  that  flood. 

Then  Woody  [Woodbridge]  Metcalf  came  up  from  Berkeley  and  put 
an  acre  or  two  of  cork  oak  trees  in  the  arboretum  area  since  the 
earlier  plantings  around  the  Quad  had  grown  so  well  and  because 
specimens  for  bark  removal  were  needed  for  research  studies. 

(I  guess  most  of  them  are  gone  because  they  were  where  the  lake 
[Lake  Spafford]  and  Mrak  Hall  now  are-) 

Then  the  war  came  and  there  was  no  money  for  the  arboretum, 
except  a  thousand  dollars  or  two  just  for  watering. 

And  the  sewer  was  still  emptying  into  the  creek.  I  remember  it 
wasn’t  terribly  attractive. 
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It  was  smelly  and  there  were  mosquitoes  all  over  the  place. 


Student  Labor  Days 


Ed  [F.  Edwin]  Spafford  was  chairman  of  our  student  body  committee 
for  1952,  one  of  our  first  Labor  Days  after  the  war.  He  and  Pat 
[Patricia]  Kelley  were  really  the  prime  movers  of  that  [1952] 

Labor  Day  in  cleaning  the  creek  and  cutting  out  those  alders  by 
Shields'  Grove,  getting  it  ready  for  planting.  We  got  a  lot  of 
work  done  that  day  but  we  almost  had  a  serious  accident  with  the 
student  who  was  driving  a  university  truck.  It  was  speeding  and 
turned  too  fast,  throwing  a  coed  off.  We  were  afraid  she  was 
badly  injured,  but  fortunately  she  wasn't. 

I  think  this  was  one  of  the  reasons  for  discontinuing  that  Leap 
Year  campus  tradition.  Someone  was  hurt  falling  from  a  truck 
while  Chancellor  Mrak  was  in  office. 

You  just  can't  handle  thousands  of  people  when  a  campus  gets  too 
large.  Too  many  things  can  go  wrong. 

Yes,  it  worked  beautifully  when  there  was  a  small  student  body. 

I  can  remember  the  Leap  Year  that  I  was  a  freshman.  That  1948 
Labor  Day  a  group  of  us  were  taken  on  a  flatbed  truck  out  to  the 
new  highway  bridge  [on  U.S.  40],  given  a  bucket  of  paint  and  a 
paint  brush  apiece,  and  told  to  paint  our  way  back  to  town  by  way 
of  the  fence  posts  (laughter) .  And  when  we  got  to  the  Old  Davis 
Road  they  were  waiting  for  us  and  they  took  us  clear  out  to  Putah 
Creek  again,  to  the  low  water  bridge,  and  we  started  back  again.  It 
was  a  north  windy  day,  so  when  the  paint  brushes  went  up  you  got  a 
face  full  of  paint.  There  was  a  lot  of  white  paint  in  the  swimming 
pool  that  afternoon,  but  we'd  all  had  a  good  time.  And  no  one  ob¬ 
jected  to  classes  being  suspended  for  a  day. 


Wolfskill  Experimental  Orchards,  Winters 


The  Wolfskill  Experimental  Orchards  near  Winters  were  donated  to 
the  University  by  the  descendents  of  John  [Reid]  Wolfskill,  the 
first  horticulturalist  in  the  Sacramento  Valley.  This  occurred 
in  February  of  '37,  which  was  just  before  you  came  to  Davis. 

Were  you  involved  in  the  details  of  that  acquisition? 

It  was  accomplished  before  I  came,  but  I  was  especially  interested 
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Ryerson: 

because  it  was  largely  subtropical  fruits:  olives,  figs,  avo¬ 
cados,  citrus,  persimmons,  pomegranates,  and  dates. 

Larkey : 

Yes,  John  Wolfskill ’s  first  cuttings  had  all  been  brought  up  from 
Southern  California,  beginning  in  1842,  from  the  nursery  of  William 
Wolfskill,  the  older  brother  of  John. 

Ryerson: 

Yes.  When  I  was  a  kid  of  about  four  we  lived  on  Ruth  Avenue  in  Los 
Angeles  only  a  block  or  two  from  the  William  Wolfskill  site. 

This  Wolfskill  nursery  [at  Winters]  was  of  immense  horticul¬ 
tural  interest,  and  it  should  become  a  part  of  the  arboretum  when 
its  collections  are  no  longer  maintained  by  pomology.  That’s 
the  trouble,  far  too  often  people  want  to  rip  things  out  when  their 
immediate  interest  is  over  and  the  land  is  wanted  for  something 
else.  But  the  historical  value  is  lost  forever.  I  told  you  about 
the  Shalil  peach  at  Chico  which  saved  the  peach  industry. 

Larkey : 

A  similar  thing  happened  in  the  viticulture  industry.  When  the 
European  vineyards  were  destroyed  by  disease  the  grape  growers 
were  able  to  re-plant  with  cuttings  from  California  vines  that 
had  originally  come  over  from  Europe. 

Ryerson: 

We  should  learn  a  lesson  from  things  like  that,  but  a  new  genera¬ 
tion  comes  on  with  its  own  interests  and  they  throw  all  the  old 
plantings  out. 

Larkey : 

Speaking  about  the  Wolfskill  plantings  at  Winters,  did  you  go  out 
and  inspect  the  orchards  in  1937? 

Ryerson: 

That  was  one  of  the  first  things  I  did. 

Larkey : 

You  must  have  had  a  special  interest  in  it. 

Ryerson: 

I  did,  and  I  still  have,  especially  in  the  persimmons.  I  still 
tried  to  get  back  in  my  field  a  bit  after  I  later  moved  to  Berkeley 
and  that  was  the  only  place  I  knew  where  I  could  find  many  of  these 
odd  varieties.  They  aren’t  commercial  anymore,  but  are  still  inter¬ 
esting. 

Larkey : 

Are  you  responsible  for  the  persimmon  tree  that’s  in  the  backyard 
of  the  chancellor’s  residence  now? 

Ryerson: 

Yes.  There  are  two  of  them  there. 

Larkey : 

They’re  beautiful  trees. 

Ryerson: 

Jim  [James  H.  Meyer]  said  they’re  loaded  this  year,  so  if  they 
don’t  know  what  to  do  with  all  of  them,  I  can  tell  them. 
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Larkey : 

You’ll  be  glad  to  take  care  of  a  box  (laughter)! 

Ryerson: 

I  like  them  in  any  form. 

Larkey : 

The  old  Wolfskill  home  was  also  part  of  this  bequest  to  UC  Davis. 
Unfortunately,  it  burned  [in  1946]. 

Ryerson: 

It  was  an  odd  place,  but  interesting.  Architecturally  it  had 
an  odd  sort  of  an  octagon  center. 

Larkey : 

It  had  a  central  courtyard,  if  I  recall,  with  a  gallery  all 
around  the  upper  story  that  contained  at  least  seven  bedrooms. 

Ryerson: 

I’d  have  liked  to  have  had  that  building  to  work  with.  It  was  off 
the  beaten  track  which  was  something  in  its  favor.  You  could  have 
built  it  into  a  very  attractive  horticulture  museum  for  people  who 
were  really  interested.  The  building  was  historical  and  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  plantings  were,  too. 

Larkey : 

There  was  something  in  the  deed  that  stated  that  the  University  was 
obliged  to  preserve  those  olive  trees,  and  that  they  should  be 
dedicated  in  memory  of  John  Wolfskill  and  his  wife,  ”as  a  symbol 
of  peace  to  the  great  State  of  California.”  It  was  very  nicely 
worded. 

Ryerson: 

Well,  I’ll  have  to  look  that  up;  I’d  like  to  see  that. 

Larkey : 

The  trees  have  recently  been  designated  as  a  state  historical 
landmark  [SHL  #804]  and  a  plaque  marks  the  site. 

Ryerson: 

Oh,  that’s  good;  otherwise  somebody  would  come  along  and  figure 
they  don’t  need  them  anymore  and  rip  them  out.  That’s  the  way 
things  go  around  here. 

You  know,  down  there  where  the  Shields  Grove  is  in  the  arboretum, 
and  extending  on  either  side  on  that  vacant  land,  was  a  big  walnut 
grove.  Those  were  some  of  the  finest  walnut  trees  in  the  state. 

I  never  saw  bigger  ones.  Their  branches,  even  at  the  wide-planting 
distance,  interlaced.  We  figured  we’d  leave  some  of  those  in  the 
Shield  Grove  because  we’d  need  shade.  Then  I  came  along  there  one 
day  and  they  had  been  torn  out.  I  went  storming  into  Emil  Mrak’s 
office,  saying,  ’’This  has  been  alloted  to  us  for  the  Shields  Grove. 

We  planned  on  keeping  them,  but  with  no  consultation  they  were 
undercut.” 

He  said,  ”What?  You  mean  to  say  ...” 

I  said,  ’’You  come  on  out  and  look.” 
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Ryerson: 

He  said,  "I  didn’t  know.  They  never  asked  me." 

Well,  it  seems  that  pomology  said  they  weren’t  going  to  pay 
the  expense  of  keeping  them  up  anymore  because  they  didn’t  need 
them,  so  the  Farm  Division  just  ran  cutter  bars  under  them  and  cut 
them  down.  These  great  big  trees  were  lying  on  the  ground. 

Larkey : 

I  remember  when  that  happened. 

Ryerson: 

Mrak  was  furious.  He  should  have  been  consulted  and  so  should  the 
Arboretum  committee.  He  ought  to  have  made  it  plain  around  there 
that  changes  of  that  kind  had  to  be  approved  by  the  chancellor’s 
office.  They  could  have  left  some  scattered  around  the  edges  for 
shade  until  other  trees  grew  up. 

I  think  Tufts  was  still  chairman  of  the  Department  of  Pomology 
then,  and  he  always  wanted  to  run  his  own  show.  Earlier  we  had 
wanted  more  arboretum  land  in  that  area.  Pomology  was  going  to  take 
out  some  of  the  cherry  orchards  and  said  that  they  wouldn’t  need 
that  land  if  we  would  allot  more  land  to  them  at  Wolf skill,  which 
we  did.  And  they  had  agreed  to  give  this  up — I  forget  how  many 
acres,  but  when  I  went  out  there  a  few  months  later  I  found  they'd 
gone  ahead  and  torn  out  the  old  ones  and  then  replanted  without  say¬ 
ing  anything.  That  land  wasn't  turned  over  to  another  use.  Well, 
you  get  kind  of  fed  up  with  this  sort  of  thing,  you  know,  with 
people  who  don't  play  a  team  game.  If  one  of  Tuft's  staff  had  made 
any  decisions  like  that,  there ’d  have  been  the  dickens  to  pay  because 
he  liked  to  be  the  top  boss.  You  can  gather  I  didn’t  think  much  of 
Tufts. 

Larkey : 

What  was  your  relationship  to  the  faculty,  in  general,  and  to  the 
chairmen  of  various  departments? 

Ryerson: 

Faculty  Relationships 

It  was  very  good.  When  I  came  to  Davis  I  set  up  two  things  right 
away:  an  advisory  council  and  faculty  meetings  to  help  me  as 

director.  There  had  been  neither. 

Hutchison  didn't  have  an  advisory  council  at  Berkeley  until 
some  of  us  kept  pushing.  He  finally  took  it  up  reluctantly  and 
then  [Harry]  Wellman  continued  it  for  all  of  the  University's  agri¬ 
cultural  sciences.  We  wanted  a  monthly  or  fairly  frequent  meeting 
of  the  deans  from  different  campuses.  These  were  such  men  as 

Hodgson  at  UCLA;  A1  Boyce,  director  of  the  Citrus  Experiment  Station 
at  Riverside;  Paul  Sharp,  statewide  director  of  the  Agricultural 
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Larkey : 
Ryerson: 


Larkey : 


Ryerson: 


Experiment  Station;  Crocheron,  director  of  extension  and  so  on.  We 
thought  a  statewide  organization  ought  to  have  a  staff  meeting  to 
keep  everyone  informed  as  to  what  was  going  on  in  each  area.  We 
finally  got  it. 

Sproul  didn’t  even  have  a  meeting  of  his  heads  of  campuses 
for  a  long  while.  He  was  ’’boss..” 

The  rules  came  from  the  top  down? 

Yes.  But  I  had  to  have  a  group  at  Davis  that  could  not  only  advise 
me  but  actually  teach  me.  You  come  into  a  job  cold,  and  even  though 
the  staff  members  send  over  reviews  of  their  projects,  you  need  to 
do  more  than  read  them.  You’ve  got  to  get  out  and  get  acquainted 
with  the  staff.  Also,  I  needed  the  advice  of  the  department  heads. 
This  business  of  sitting  up  and  telling  each  department  chairman 
what  he’s  to  do  isn’t  the  way  to  go.  A  good  department  chairman’s 
job  is  to  keep  the  director  informed.  You  can’t  possibly  know 
everything;  you  can’t  keep  up  even  in  your  own  field.  I  couldn’t 
keep  up  in  horticulture.  Lord,  I  wouldn’t  qualify  for  a  garden 
club  now  (laughter)!  But  that’s  what  you’ve  got  good  men  like 
George  [H. ]  Hart,  Harry  [B.]  Walker,  and  Ben  [A.]  Madson  for.  They’d 
tell  you  what  their  problems  were  and  what  they  needed,  and  by 
thunder  that’s  what  you  wanted  to  know.  Your  job  as  an  administrator 
is  to  get  good  men,  then  turn  them  loose  and  back  them  up.  The 
basics  are  very  simple. 

Did  each  department  head  come  in  and  review  his  budget  with  you 
before  it  went  to  Berkeley  for  final  approval? 


Administrative  Council 


Oh,  yes,  they  always  did  that. 

I  set  up  an  administrative  campuswide  council.  I  didn’t  have 
every  department  head  on  it  because  I  didn’t  want  it  too  large,  but 
it  included  the  important  chairmen.  There  were  Walker ,  Hart,  Madson, 
[Frank  J.]  Veihmeyer  and  Doc  Robbins.  Herb  [Herbert  A.]  Young  repre¬ 
sented  Letters  and  Sciences.  I  think  we  also  had  Crip  Toomey  on 
there  so  as  to  have  the  student  athletic  program  represented.  I 
also  put  Warren  Tufts  on — frankly,  not  because  I  wanted  him,  because 
he  was  the  least  cooperative  of  any  department  head  I  had,  but 
because  he  represented  an  important  segment  of  the  college  and  of 
the  industry  of  the  state.  There  were  others  in  his  department  I 
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would  rather  have  appointed,  but  I  felt  I  had  to  have  department 
heads,  Warren  played  his  cards  so  close  he  rubbed  the  buttons  off 
his  shirt  at  times.  If  I  sound  biased,  I  am. 

I  really  feel  sorry  for  any  chap  whofs  missed  the  opportunities 
that  he  had  in  one  of  the  major  industries  of  the  state — fruit. 

When  you  saw  what  Wickson  did  without  the  training  that  Tufts  had 
and  without  the  staff.  .  .  .  That’s  a  mean  thing  to  say  about  a  fellow 
who  is  gone,  but  he  was  no  help  to  me  as  an  administrator. 

Larkey: 

Was  Dr.  Tufts  protective  of  his  own  department? 

Ryerson: 

Well,  he  was  protective  of  his  department  but  in  a  selfish  way. 

Other  department  heads  would  have  constructive  ideas,  but  Warren 
played  for  himself  and  not  for  the  good  of  the  University  as  a 
whole.  It  worried  him  that  he  didn’t  get  the  recognition,  nationally 
and  internationally,  that  Walker  and  Doc  Hart  got.  Well,  the  answer 
was  (he  never  asked  me,  but  if  he  ever  had,  I  could  have  told  him) 
that  the  difference  between  a  good  department  and  a  distinguished 
department  is  the  leadership  at  the  top.  Hart,  Walker  and  some  of 
the  others  that  had  been  brought  in  ate,  slept,  worked,  and 
sweated  for  their  departments  twenty-four  hours  a  day,  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  days  of  the  year.  But  when  regulation  time  was  over, 
they’d  usually  find  Warren  in  his  own  orchard  or  building  his  own 
home  ...  I  guess  he  built  a  fortune.  His  excuse  was  that  he 
thought  that  it  was  a  good  thing  for  the  public  to  know  that  a 
university  prof  could  be  practical  enough  to  make  money  in  farming. 
Well,  good  Lord,  all  of  the  profs  were  supposed  to  understand  that 
well  enough.  They  didn’t  have  to  have  farms  of  their  own  to  teach 
farming!  But  of  course,  you’re  into  one  of  my  prejudices  here. 

This  may  sound  like  sour  grapes;  it  isn’t.  Actually,  it’s  been  a 
source  of  a  lot  of  humor  because  I  got  cooperation  from  the  rest  of 
the  staff  up  there  so  generously  during  my  fifteen  years  that  it  was 
real  pleasure.  Not  that  there  weren’t  some  other  conflicts,  but 
by  and  large  it  was  a  family  affair. 

Of  course,  I  was  always  under  pressure  to  meet  with  the 
different  department  staffs.  They’d  have  luncheon  meetings  once  a 
week,  and  I  would  be  invited  to  come  over  for  a  sandwich  to  get 
acquainted  with  the  staff — so  I’d  know  what  was  going  on  in  the 
department.  But  in  the  fifteen  years  I  was  at  Davis — and  I  was  a 
full  professor  of  horticulture  when  I  came — I  was  never  once  invited 
to  a  staff  meeting  of  the  pomology  department. 

Larkey : 

Not  even  from  the  very  beginning? 

Ryerson: 

Not  even  from  the  very  beginning. 
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Larkey : 
Ryerson: 


Ryerson: 


And  also,  you  see.  Tufts  wanted  to  enlarge  his  department. 

One  of  the  things  he  held  against  me,  I  think,  was  that  I  wouldn’t 
go  for  a  combined  Department  of  Horticulture.  He  had  the  dream, 
which  would  have  been  a  nightmare,  of  combining  truck  crops, 
ornamental  horticulture  (which  was  then  non-degree),  viticulture, 
and  pomology  into  one  Department  of  Horticulture,  and  be  able  to 
give  a  Ph.D.  in  horticulture.  Well,  that  time  had  passed.  They’d 
done  it  in  the  East,  but  they  were  breaking  up  again  because  it 
hadn’t  worked. 

Anyway,  getting  back  to  the  administrative  council  I  formed — 
this  was  the  group  that  discussed  campus  and  university  problems. 

How  often  would  this  council  get  together? 

Oh,  at  least  once  a  month,  or  if  I’d  have  some  special  problem 
come  up  the  group  was  small  so  that  I  could  call  them  in  and  get 
most  of  them  at  a  moment’ s  notice  unless  they  were  out  of  the 
state.  Even  then,  they  could  send  someone  else  from  their 
department.  If  Herb  Young  was  away,  Harold  [G. ]  Reiber  repre¬ 
sented  Letters  and  Science  very  well.  With  Ben  Madson  away,  [Fred 
N.]  Briggs  could  represent  agronomy.  Doc  Robbins  always  repre¬ 
sented  the  biological  sciences.  That  group  was  made  up  of  some 
very  strong  men  who  had  been  chairmen  of  major  departments  for 
many  years. 


Faculty  Meetings 


You  see,  Davis  not  only  hadn’t  had  any  administrative  council 
before,  but  they  never  seem  to  have  had  a  faculty  meeting  on  the 
Davis  campus.  So  when  I  called  them  together  at  the  beginning  of 
each  semester,  some  would  say,  MWhy  have  meetings?  .  .  .  Everything 
is  going  all  right.”  To  those  I’d  say,  ’’Well,  I  want  to  keep  you 
informed  and  I’d  like  to  get  some  of  your  ideas  and  discuss  with 
you  university  problems.” 

But  when  they’d  come  to  the  faculty  meetings  they  didn’t  dis¬ 
cuss  things  as  I  had  hoped  they  would.  The  group  was  small  enough 
to  have  had  some  good  general  discussions.  But  when  there  were 
some  differences  of  opinion,  say  on  campus  development,  they  didn’t 
give  their  viewpoint  or  come  to  any  conclusion.  However,  after 
adjourning  at  five  o’clock,  they’d  be  lined  along  the  curb  outside 
really  having  discussions.  Then  I’d  say,  ”Why  in  sam  hill  didn’t 
you  say  that  in  the  meeting?” 


/ 
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Ryerson: 

"Oh  well,  things  are  all  right  .  .  .  What  are  you  worried 
about?  .  .  •  Things  are  going  along  fine,"  theyTd  answer.  The 
faculty  meetings  were  very  informal,  but  they  just  didn't  want 
them.  We  didn't  attend  meetings  of  the  Academic  Senate  regularly 
until  the  oath  controversy  came  up  [1949-1951].  We'd  send 
someone  to  the  meetings  at  Berkeley  so  as  to  be  represented,  but 
we  didn't  have  a  chapter  of  the  Senate  at  Davis,  thank  heavens. 

Larkey : 

There  was  no  division  of  the  Academic  Senate  at  Davis  before 

1952? 

Ryerson: 

No.  Those  of  us  who  were  on  the  academic  side  were  members  of  the 
Berkeley  Senate. 

Larkey : 

But  you  weren't  active  participants,  you  say? 

Ryerson: 

No,  and  you  had  trouble  getting  them  to  be. 

Status  of  Teaching  and  Research  Programs 

Larkey: 

As  director  of  the  Davis  campus,  you  were  no  doubt  involved  with 
the  development  of  the  teaching  and  research  programs,  as  well  as 
the  problems  of  departmental  reorganization.  In  1937-38,  what 
were  some  of  the  major  developments  that  were  beginning? 

Agricultural  Engineering 

Ryerson: 

We  were  well  into  mechanization,  of  course.  It  was  being  stimulated 
by  the  beginnings  of  labor  troubles.  Nothing  like  in  recent  years, 
but  the  ground  work  was  being  laid  for  some  rather  unpleasant 
events. 

Even  in  1937  we  had  the  best  staff  in  ag  engineering  in  the 
United  States,  and  we  didn't  even  have  to  boast  about  that  because 
that's  what  we  were  told  and  we  believed  it.  [J.  B.]  Davidson  was 
the  head  of  that  when  I  was  a  student  but  he'd  gone  back  to  Ames. 

He  was  still  one  of  the  really  great  men  in  ag  engineering.  [Leonard 
J.]  Fletcher  was  his  assistant  and  succeeded  him,  and  later  became 
vice-president  of  the  Caterpillar  Tractor  Company,  in  charge  of  all 
their  foreign  operations.  Walker  succeeded  him  and  he  was  the  one 
who  really  gave  ag  engineering  its  big  push  and  laid  its  firm  founda¬ 
tion.  He  brought  in  strong  men  like  [Roy]  Bainer,  who  later  became 
chairman. 
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Ryerson: 

In  the  orchards,  heating  was  a  terrific  problem  at  that  time. 

We'd  just  had  the  '37  freeze  the  January  before  I  came  up  to  Davis 
and  the  damage  from  smoke  and  soot  had  been  heavy.  So,  immediately 
the  pressure  was  on  for  developing  a  smokeless  heater . 

Larkey : 

Who  was  doing  that  work? 

Ryerson: 

Fred  Brooks  headed  that  project.  Of  course,  he  was  a  meteorologist 
and  an  engineer.  I  forget  the  names  of  some  of  the  others  who  worked 
on  that.  I  went  to  Riverside  with  Fred  and,  I  think,  Bainer  the 
next  winter  when  they  were  testing  it.  Albert  Thille  was  also  very 
interested  and  I  think  put  some  money  into  it  to  help  on  its  develop¬ 
ment  . 

Larkey : 

The  smokeless  heater  developed  at  Davis  proved  successful? 

Ryerson: 

Yes,  very  successful. 

Davis  was  also  beginning  work  on  a  walnut  sheller .  That  didn't 
pan  out  too  well,  but  it  worked.  They'd  drill  a  hole  and  inject 
propane  that  exploded  and  blew  the  walnut  shell  apart.  It  was  quite 
an  ingenious  idea. 

Another  thing  we  began  to  work  on  was  greenhouse  air  condition¬ 
ing.  Rod  McClellan,  the  biggest  orchid  grower  in  the  state  and  one 
of  the  biggest  in  the  nation,  got  much  interested  in  air-conditioned 
greenhouses  at  the  time  I  went  to  Davis  [in  1937].  In  fact,  we  were 
already  working  on  that  at  the  USDA  station  at  Torrey  Pines.  Larry 
Marshall  was  in  charge  at  that  little  station  there.  He  was  a 
physicist  whom  Swingle  had  brought  in  to  work  on  the  problems  of 
air  conditioning  greenhouses.  (We  made  a  pretty  good  horticulturalist 
out  of  him.  Later  he  was  scientific  advisor  to  General  Richardson 
in  the  Pacific  and  was  in  England  on  the  Manhattan  Project.  He  s 
now  at  the  University  of  Southern  Illinois.  He  was  a;  brilliant  young 
chap . ) 

Then  the  electrical  engineering  department  brought  Larry  to 
Berkeley  and  he  and  I  continued  to  work  on  that  project  with  the 
engineering  staff  at  Davis.  Dr.  Walker  put  in  some  funds  for  re¬ 
search  on  the  use  of  electricity  in  agriculture,  so  we  combined 
forces  and  built  a  greenhouse  at  Davis.  We  didn't  have  air  condi¬ 
tioning  equipment,  but  we  ran  a  film  of  water  over  the  surface  of 
the  glass  roof  to  help  cool  it.  (They  were  doing  the  same  thing 
at  Torrey  Pines  and  in  Washington.) 

Rod  McClellan  then  became  so  interested  he  said,  "I'll 
supply  your  test  plants."  We  were  going  to  use  gardenias  because 
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you  couldn’t  grow  them  in  the  open  in  Davis  where  itfs  too  dry 
and  cold.  The  greenhouse  was  a  standard  size — twenty  by  one  hundred 
feet,  and  we  filled  it  with  hundreds  of  plants. 

Rod  also  was  much  interested  in  our  work  with  soils,  and  later 
became  quite  active  in  the  soil  conservation  work.  Once  he  came 
over  to  one  of  our  budget  meetings  in  Berkeley  at  which  they  invited 
the  different  agricultural  industries  to  present  their  research 
needs.  He  and  I  were  sitting  in  one  of  the  upper  rows  in  old  Ag 

Hall.  Rod  listened  to  the  truck  crop,  the  pomology,  and  the  livestock 
people  present  their  needs.  Finally,  he  turned  to  me  and  said,  "Why 
in  the  sam  hill  don’t  we  in  the  nursery  industry  do  this  same  thing? 
Why  can’t  we  present  our  needs?" 

I  said,  "Well,  Rod,  the  answer’s  simple.  You’ve  never  asked  for 
help.  Unless  you  present  your  needs  and  pound  the  table  too,  you’ll 
be  left  out.  You  have  a  big  industry;  you  ought  to  get  in  there  with 
your  demands.  Your  industry  never  has  organized  and  presented  its 
needs  in  an  organized  manner.  You’re  entitled  to  help,  but  there’s 
only  so  much  pie,  and  if  you  never  ask  for  a  slice  ..." 

Larkey : 

Someone  has  to  grease  the  wheel  (laughter) ! 

Ryerson: 

You  bet. 

The  ag  engineers  were  also  working  on  cotton  pickers,  sugar 
beet  planters  and  harvesters  as  well  as  with  fruit,  and  grape 
pickers  at  that  time.  And,  of  course,  Prohibition  had  ended  .  .  . 

Viticulture  and  Enology 

Larkey : 

Yes,  so  there  was  a  major  expansion  of  the  reorganized  Department 
of  Viticulture  and  Enology. 

Ryerson: 

And  building  the  viticulture  building  and  getting  that  going. 

Larkey : 

Dr.  [A.  J.]  Winkler  had  told  how  the  University  met  some  opposition 
from  the  temperance  people  until  they  began  referring  to  that  build¬ 
ing  as  the  Enology  Laboratory.  He  felt  that  not  enough  of  the 
legislators  knew  what  that  meant  so  it  passed  (laughter) ! 

Ryerson: 

That  was  right.  If  you  told  them  it  was  a  winery,  even  an  experi¬ 
mental  winery,  you’d  have  had  all  the  WTCU  ladies  on  your  hands. 

Larkey : 

Did  they  put  pressure  on  the  University  at  all  when  there  were 
plans  for  this  building? 
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Ryerson:  There  was  very  little  pressure  by  this  time  because  Prohibition 

was  repealed  and  Roosevelt  was  pushing  the  development  of  wine 
making.  He  told  Tugwell  he  wanted  that  pushed  to  try  to  get  the 
American  people  into  drinking  wine  rather  than  hard  liquor. 

Incidentally,  Congressman  Cannon,  who  was  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  and  was  such  a  good  friend  of  the  National 
Arboretum, was  "dry1!  We  thought  at  the  time  that  it  was  politically 
motivated,  but  it  wasn’t;  it  was  personal.  You  see,  the  USDA  had 
actually  built  an  experimental  winery  at  Beltsville.  Cannon  really 
closed  that  project  and  it  became  a  food  technology  lab.  All  that 
equipment  out  there  that  had  been  bought  had  to  be  stored  still  in 
its  crates.  Well,  when  I  came  to  Davis  and  we  were  expanding  the 
wine  research,  I  tried  to  get  that  equipment  either  on  a  cooperative 
arrangement  or  by  buying  it  outright  since  they  couldn’t  possibly  use 
it.  But  those  USDA  folk  were  so  jealous  of  us  that  they  wouldn’t  let 
us  have  it.  They  didn’t  want  to  cooperate  with  the  University  and 
wouldn’t  permit  our  use  of  any  of  their  equipment.  That  stuff  just 
stayed  stored  there  and  we  had  to  buy  what  we  needed  elsewhere. 

Of  course,  the  lack  of  cooperation  wasn’t  all  on  one  side. 

There  were  personnel  incompatabilities.  The  USDA  staff  at  Fresno 
bucked  us  at  Davis  too. 

For  the  most  part,  our  set-up  at  Davis  was  an  example  of 
government  and  university  cooperation.  Shoot,  I  used  to  have  to 
stop  and  think:  Is  he  one  of  our  university  faculty,  or  is  he  a 
USDA  man? 

There  were  a  few  exceptions,  however.  For  example,  in  the 
Department  of  Pomology  at  Davis.  Johnny  Magness,  head  of  the  USDA’s 
deciduous  fruit  work,  and  Warren  Tufts  didn’t  get  along.  They’d 
been  classmates  in  Oregon  and  I  think  must  have  had  a  blood  feud 
even  then.  We  got  little  cooperation  from  either  one.  They  were 
both  at  fault. 

Larkey:  Didn’t  you  mention  that  back  in  1934  Dr.  Bioletti  had  an  interesting 

meeting  with  Rexford  Tugwell,  then  assistant  secretary  of  the  USDA? 

Ryerson:  Tugwell  and  I  met  Professor  Bioletti  at  Napa.  He  hadn’t  recovered 

from  his  North  African  experience  and  his  illness  in  Tunis.  In 
fact,  he  never  did  fully  recover  from  that.  He  was  an  old  man  by 
this  time,  but  he  was  still  the  real  knowledgeable  professor  and  a 
very  fine  old  gentleman.  Bioletti  had  never  met  Tugwell  but  knew 
him  by  reputation,  and  they  hit  it  off  together  immediately. 

Bioletti  and  Tugwell  got  to  discussing  the  development  of  the 
proposed  winery  and  Tugwell  was  just  as  friendly  and  understanding 
as  he  could  be.  Tugwell  was  a  national  figure,  but  here  Bioletti 
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was  the  whole  show  and  he  was  deferring  to  him.  His  treatment  of 
Bioletti  that  day  was  admirable. 

The  University  now  has  the  Oakville  Experiment  Station  from 
the  USDA.  I  think  I  was  still  working  on  getting  it  when  I  left 
Davis  but  they  still  hadn’t  turned  it  over. 

The  way  it  worked  out,  the  USDA  couldn’t  get  into  wine  work, 
particularly  as  long  as  Congressman  Cannon  was  in  office,  and 
they  weren’t  going  to  help  us  at  the  University.  Professional 
jealousy  is  an  occupational  hazard,  a  human  weakness  in  federal, 
state  and  local  affairs — in  the  University  and  in  the  private 
sector  as  well. 

Anyway,  Professor  Hilgard  brought  Bioletti  into  the  University 
and  he  really  laid  the  foundations  for  a  good  wine  industry  in 
California. 

When  Professor  Bioletti  retired  in  1935,  Dr.  Winkler  was  made  chair¬ 
man  of  a  new  Department  of  Viticulture  that  was  established  on  the 
Davis  campus.  So  that  was  fairly  new  when  you  came.  This  happened 
after  you  had  come  out  with  Tugwell. 

Yes.  If  he  hadn’t  been  opposed  by  Congress,  Roosevelt  had  plenty  of 
money  then  to  support  any  appropriation  to  get  the  wine  industry  going 
again  and  to  get  the  American  people  in  the  habit  of  drinking  wine 
instead  of  hard  liquor.  Well,  he  got  both,  but  they  went  for  the  hard 
liquor  first.  Now  the  wine  industry  is  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds. 


Non-Degree  Instruction 


Let’s  talk  about  classroom  instruction.  Non-degree  teaching  programs 
were  a  major  part  of  the  Davis  curriculum  when  you  arrived,  weren’t 
they? 

At  the  time  Davis  was  started,  there  were  only  two  high  schools  in 
the  state  teaching  agriculture.  (I  think  that’s  in  Judge  Shield’s 
book  too.)  And  by  1917,  the  Smith-Hughes  and  Smith-Lever  Acts  had 
been  passed,  so  Davis  was  filling  a  real  need  with  its  non-degree 
program.  But  as  vocational  courses  developed  in  the  high  schools, 
and  particularly  in  the  junior  colleges  and  at  Cal  Poly,  there  wasn’t 
as  much  need  for  the  two  year  course  at  Davis.  But  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  point  of  view,  they  were  very,  very  helpful.  I  felt  the  time 
was  coming  when  we’d  discontinue  non-degree,  but  I  was  going  to  hang 
on  to  it  as  long  as  I  could  because  it  helped  so_  much  with  the 
foreign  students. 
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Larkey : 

Ag  education  in  the  secondary  schools  was  an  area  that  you  were 
interested  in  when  you  were  in  college.  Was  Davis  training  this 
type  of  teacher? 

Ryerson: 

As  far  as  the  University  was  concerned,  the  ag  education  department 
was  at  Berkeley. 

Larkey : 

Did  this  continue  to  be  based  at  Berkeley,  or  was  ag  education 
taught  at  Davis  by  1937? 

Ryerson: 

Fred  Griffin  was  in  charge  of  ag  education  as  well  as  the  non¬ 
degree  work  at  Davis.  This  was  a  much  better  arrangement  because 
of  the  practical  experience  on  the  campus. 

Larkey : 

What  about  the  students  themselves? 

Ryerson: 

Working  with  students  was  a  very  interesting  experience  for  me  and 

I  certainly  enjoyed  it.  We  had  some  great  times  together  and  I 
consider  many  of  them,  even  today,  some  of  my  best  friends. 

Larkey : 

Were  there  a  number  of  international  students  before  the  war? 

It  seems  there  had  always  been  some  from  foreign  countries  at  Davis. 

Ryerson: 

Yes,  we  always  did  have  some.  They  were  mostly  in  non-degree  then 
because  they  actually  couldn’t  meet  degree  standards.  Some  of  them 
were  able  to  move  into  the  degree  program  later.  In  my  undergraduate 
days  we  had  students  from  India,  Egypt,  Brazil  and  other  Latin 
American  countries.  I  remember  a  student  by  the  name  of  [S.  K. ] 

Mitra  from  India.  A  number  of  them  were  outstanding  and  Mitra  was 
one  and  he  had  a  great  sense  of  humor.  He  became  one  of  India’s  top 
horticulturalists .  I’ve  lost  track  of  him  now,  but  for  a  long  time 
Hodgson  used  to  see  him  when  he  would  go  there  on  special  assignments 

At  Berkeley,  of  course,  all  had  to  be  degree  students.  Once 
we  discontinued  non-degree  work  at  Davis  the  biggest  howl  came  from 
the  Latinos  because  they  couldn’t  meet  the  degree  requirements  and 
they  didn’t  want  to  go  to  Cal  Poly.  I’d  tell  them  Cal  Poly’s  a 
far  better  place  to  go,  that  they’d  get  practical  agriculture  there 
which  they  couldn’t  get  at  Davis  anymore,  but  they  didn’t  like  it. 

The  faculty  at  Cal  Poly,  particularly,  [J.  A.]  McPhee,  had  been 
very  vociferous  because  we  were  continuing  to  stay  in  their  field 
as  long  as  we  continued  the  non-degree. 

Larkey : 

Was  there  a  great  deal  of  friction  among  the  Davis  faculty  as  far  as 
degree  and  non-degree  courses  were  concerned? 

Ryerson: 

There  was  some;  it  depended  on  the  people.  We  had  quite  a  number 
who  didn’t  think  we  ought  to  be  in  non-degree;  and  others  who  wanted 
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it.  There  was  the  status  feeling.  Some  professors  teaching 
degree  students  felt  the  ones  teaching  non-degree  were  a  lower 
status.  Of  course,  a  number  of  the  non-degree  staff  didn’t  have 
academic  status.  But  Jack  [John  W. ]  Oswald  who  came  to  Davis  as  a 
graduate  student  and  later  joined  the  faculty  said,  and  says  so 
today,  ”1  prefer  to  teach  non-degree  students  because  I  get  better 
response  from  them  as  they  are  more  interested  in  learning.” 

Was  there  a  distinction  made  among  the  students  themselves 
between  those  who  were  taking  degree  or  non-degree  courses? 

No,  not  at  that  time.  On  the  football  team  you  had  both  and  you 
didn’t  know  which  was  which. 

We  had  a  championship  team  in  ’39  or  ’40  and  no  one  knew  if 
the  players  were  degree  or  non-degree  students.  Nobody  cared. 

But  questions  were  raised  very  quickly  after  the  change  over 
into  a  general  campus.  You  could  no  longer  have  the  combination 
programs  then. 


International  Commitments 


You  evidently  continued  your  association  with  some  international 
programs  that  involved  agricultural  education. 


State  Department  Coordination  for  Foreign  Students 


Before  World  War  II,  I’d  been  on  the  State  Department  committee  on 
the  Latin  American  program,  and  we  were  getting  many  Latino  students. 
I  had  for  several  years  been  chairman  of  that  committee  [Committee 
on  Inter-American  Cooperation  in  Agricultural  Education] .  That  was 
when  [Nelson  A. ]  Rockefeller  was  coordinator  of  Inter-American 
Affairs  in  the  State  Department. 

Did  you  work  with  Rockefeller  again  then? 

Yes,  we  had  very  close  connections. 

Also  before  the  war,  Pedro  Beltran,  who  at  that  time  was 
Peruvian  ambassador  to  the  United  States,  came  to  Davis  twice  to 
see  about  sending  a  group  of  students  for  non-degree  training. 

(He  was  very  well-to-do  and  owned  the  leading  newspaper  in  Peru 
and  the  top  radio  station.  He  also  had  been  minister  of  finance 
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at  one  time.  Then  when  this  "progressive"  coup  took  place  a  few 
years  back,  they  confiscated  his  paper,  and  I  think  took  over 
his  home . ) 

Back  in  the  late  1930!s  he  was  much  interested  in  cotton 
and  other  crops,  and  he  said,  "We  can’t  wait  for  one  or  two  special¬ 
ists  to  get  a  degree.  We  need  men  with  practical  experience  immedi¬ 
ately."  He  wanted  to  place  twenty  young  Peruvians  in  the  non-degree 
program  at  Davis  and  the  Columbia  Foundation  in  San  Francisco 
arranged  the  financing  of  that.  We  were  all  set  when  the  war  broke. 

After  the  war,  when  they  thought  they’d  pick  this  thing  up 
again,  I  think  the  graduate  division  at  Berkeley  had  gotten  those 
Columbian  funds. 

The  students  didn’t  come  to  Davis,  then? 


No. 


Inter-American  Institute  of  Agricultural  Science 


I’ve  heard  you  speak  of  the  Inter-American  Institute  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Sciences.  Could  you  tell  me  a  little  more  about  it? 

There  was  increasing  interest  in  international  agriculture  and 
agricultural  education.  We  were  getting  increasingly  large 
numbers  of  foreign  students  coming  here  to  attend  agricultural 
colleges,  which  meant  land  grant  institutions  mainly.  Many 
problems  involving  entrance  requirements  and  financing  were  coming 
up  at  the  agricultural  meetings  of  the  land  grant  colleges,  espec¬ 
ially  in  the  sections  dealing  with  resident  instruction.  The 
problems  were  more  serious  with  prospective  undergraduate  students 
as  there  were  more  of  them  and  they  were  less  apt  to  meet  entrance 
requirements. 

At  that  particular  time  in  the  early  mid  ’30s,  there  was  an 
upsurge  of  interest  in  Latin  America  at  all  levels  of  our  government. 
Secretary  Wallace  of  the  USDA  was  especially  interested.  He  even 
undertook  to  learn  Spanish  in  order  to  understand  better  the  differ¬ 
ent  projects  and  to  improve  the  exchange  of  information  in  all  phases 
of  agriculture  and  rural  life.  So  the  State  Department  set  up  a 
commission  of  college  and  university  personnel  who  were  familiar 
with  tropical  agriculture  in  Latin  America.  This  committee  met 
once  a  year  in  Washington  to  discuss  ways  and  means  of  expanding  the 
training  of  young  Latin  Americans,  not  only  in  the  United  States 
but  in  Latin  America  itself. 
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One  of  the  early  projects  was  the  plan  to  set  up  an  agricul¬ 
tural  experiment  station  and  training  institution  in  one  of  the 
Latin  American  countries.  This  was  supported  by  the  United  States 
and  to  a  lesser  extent  by  the  Latin  American  countries  involved.  The 
pressing  problems  of  food  crops  were  to  be  studied  with  the  provision 
for  a  limited  number  of  graduate  students  at  first,  with  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  an  undergraduate  and  possible  non-degree  practical  programs 
to  come  later.  The  program  for  such  an  institution  was  approved, 
with  finances  to  be  supplied  by  the  United  States  and  the  member 
governments  of  the  then  Pan  American  Union  (now  known  as  the  Organ¬ 
ization  of  American  States),  on  the  same  proportionate  basis  as 
they  supported  the  Union. 

An  appointed  site  selection  committee  toured  the  Latin  American 
countries  and  finally  selected  a  site  on  the  outskirts  of  the  small 
town  of  Turrialba,  Costa  Rica.  This  was  between  the  low  coastal 
lands  and  the  mountainous  area  where  the  capitol,  San  Jose,  is  located 
and  it  has  ready  access  to  various  parts  of  the  country. 

The  original  board  consisted  of  Dean  [A.  W. ]  Gibson  of  Cornell 
University,  Dean  [J.  G.]  Lee,  Jr.  of  Louisiana  State,  Dean  [H. 

Harold]  Hume  of  the  University  of  Florida,  Dr.  Thomas  Barbour  of 
Harvard  (as  he  supervised  a  large  biological  station  in  Cuba) , 

Dean  Homer  Henny  of  Colorado  State,  Dean  [R.  E.]  Buchanan  of  Iowa  State, 
the  president  of  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  myself. 

Dean  Buchanan  was  chairman  for  the  first  year  or  two,  then  I 
succeeded  him.  We  met  regularly  at  Turrialba  until  the  war  broke. 

The  first  major  project  was  the  planning  of  the  layout  for  the 
first  buildings  of  this  inter-American  institution, for  research 
laboratories  and  for  housing  of  both  graduate  students  and  faculty. 

Unfortunately,  the  committee  was  not  asked  to  participate  in 
the  selection  of  the  first  director.  An  aide  to  Secretary  Wallace 
who  had  no  Latin  American  nor  administrative  experience  was  selected. 
Nelson  Rockefeller  was  then  coordinator  of  Inter-American  Affairs 
in  the  State  Department  and  attended  the  meeting  of  the  board  in 
Washington  when  the  selection  of  the  new  director  was  announced. 

This  was  the  "committee  of  deans"  to  which  you’ve  referred? 

Yes.  When  they  told  us  that  Earl  Bressman  was  to  be  the  new  director, 
we  were  confounded  at  the  choice.  A  few  minutes  later  when  Nelson 
entered  the  room  to  meet  with  us, he  drew  me  aside  and  asked  what  I 
thought  about  the  choice.  There  wasn’t  much  to  say  as  the  decision 
had  already  been  made,  but  I  said,  "Of  course,  he  has  had  no  admini¬ 
strative  experience,  neither  here  nor  in  Latin  America."  Rockefeller 
had  apparently  gone  along  with  Wallace’s  nominee  without  going  into 
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Ryerson:  Bressman's  background.  The  entire  committee  felt  let  down  and  some 
even  considered  dropping  their  membership. 

Bressman  went  ahead  on  his  own  and  planned  one  massive 
structure  at  Turrialba  to  house  the  laboratories  and  the  students, 
which  took  almost  the  entire  appropriation.  It  had  white  walls 
with  a  red  tiled  roof  and  it  was  irreverently  dubbed  "the  white 
sepulcher"  because  so  many  of  our  hopes  were  buried  there.  Rocke¬ 
feller  had  intimated  that  we  could  count  on  several  million  dollars 
of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  funds  to  develop  the  institution, 
but  the  mismanagement  was  so  severe  and  the  expenditure  so  wasteful 
that  he  washed  his  hands  of  the  whole  institution. 


Finally,  Bressman  was  removed  and  Ralph  Allee  became  the 
director.  He  had  had  executive  experience  in  an  American  College 
in  Beirut  and  in  other  countries  and  the  tough  climb  back  into 
daylight  began. 

Larkey:  When  did  you  first  know  Mr.  Rockefeller? 

Ryerson:  Not  until  we  worked  together  on  this  committee.  As  busy  as  he  is, 
he  is  a  very  thoughtful  and  considerate  person  as  this  note  I  re¬ 
ceived  from  him  the  other  day  in  response  to  a  note  I  sent  him  shows. 

Larkey:  [Reading]  "Thank  you  for  your  thoughtfulness.  I  just  can't  tell  you 

how  much  it  meant  to  me.  I  deeply  appreciate  your  generous  expres¬ 
sion  of  confidence."  That's  dated  September  3,  1974.  He  still 
hasn't  been  confirmed  as  vice-president.  Hopefully  he  will  be  soon. 


I  certainly  hope  so. 
him. 


I  can't  understand  the  delay  in  confirming 


Didn't  your  appointment  as  chairman  of  this  State  Department  board 
also  involve  some  annual  trips  to  Costa  Rica? 

Yes.  I  remained  on  the  board  until  after  the  war  and  was  able  to 
attend  one  meeting  at  Turrialba  during  the  war.  My  BEW  (Bureau  of 
Economic  Warfare)  chief  in  Washington  suggested  I  return  for  that 
meeting  in  connection  with  the  South  Pacific  food  project,  as  tropical 
America  was  likely  to  be  drawn  in  on  quinine  and  other  projects  during 
the  war. 


On  another  earlier  occasion,  the  United  Fruit  Company  invited 
the  deans  of  about  twenty  leading  agricultural  colleges,  particularly 
those  in  the  East,  to  visit  the  Escuela  Agricola  Pan  American  in 
Honduras.  This  was  done  to  increase  interest  in  the  research  pro¬ 
grams  and  the  school  which  the  company  had  set  up  under  Wilson 
Popenoe's  direction  for  the  youth  in  the  countries  in  which  the 
fruit  company  worked.  Of  course  Hutchison,  as  dean,  got  an  invitation 
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and  so  did  I.  However,  I  had  just  been  down  to  the  Institute 
in  Turrialba  and  had  visited  Wilt  and  the  school  in  Honduras  as 
I  always  did  on  the  return  trip.  So  I  thought  Hutchison  should  go 
instead  of  me  this  time,  which  he  did. 

Did  you  attend  other  academic  meetings  in  this  country  during  your 
early  years  at  Davis? 


Association  of  Land  Grant  Colleges 


I  attended  the  Land  Grant  College  meetings  regularly  and  soon 
found  that  the  deans  and  directors  were  more  interested  in  the 
sections  on  the  experiment  station  and  extension  service  than  they 
were  in  the  section  for  resident  instruction.  Consequently,  the 
land  grant  money  went  mainly  to  the  experiment  stations  and  exten¬ 
sion  service. 

Of  course,  the  extension  service  in  California  already  was  well 
organized.  No  other  state  had  the  setup  that  we  did  under  Crocheron. 
Therefore,  I  was  more  interested  in  help  with  instruction  and  at 
these  land  grant  meetings  I  started  going  to  the  resident  instruction 
section  because  it  involved  teaching.  Well,  I  soon  found  it  was  a 
dead  outfit  compared  to  the  experiment  station  section  where  the 
most  advanced  ideas  were  discussed.  They  were  all  after  money,  of 
course,  but  the  instruction  sections  were  discussing  curriculum 
problems  that  we’d  forgotten  years  ago.  So  I  finally  quit  this  waste 
of  time  and  went  instead  to  the  other  section  meetings. 

Then,  when  Dean  Hutchison  became  president  of  the  Land  Grant 
College  Association,  he  asked  what  suggestions  we  had  to  improve 
the  meetings. 

I  said,  ”I’ve  just  got  one:  if  you  deans  and  directors 
would  come  over  and  spend  a  little  time  in  the  resident  instruc¬ 
tion  section  instead  of  staying  over  there  where  the  money’s  being 
dished  out  it  would  do  something  to  upgrade  the  actual  teaching. 

The  discussion  of  what’s  going  on  in  a  lot  of  these  institutions 
will  jolt  you  for  it  isn’t  university  level.” 

Were  some  changes  made  as  a  result  of  your  suggestion? 

Yes,  but  there  was  never  enough  emphasis  on  classroom  teaching, 
to  my  way  of  thinking. 
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Student  Affairs 

Larkey : 

Back  on  the  Davis  campus,  hadn't  Ira  Smith,  the  campus  business 
officer*  been  working  closely  with  students  before  you  became 
director? 

Ryerson: 

Yes,  he  had  been,  and  that  was  a  point  that  I  made  with  Sproul 
when  he  came  up  for  a  university  meeting  shortly  after  I  arrived. 
"Rocky"  [Edward]  Lydon  had  been  student  body  president,  and  he'd 
been  writing  the  president — he  could;  he'd  go  after  the  President 
of  the  United  States  (laughter) . 

Larkey : 

He  evidently  didn't  mince  words! 

Ryerson: 

No,  he  didn't.  If  he'd  gotten  inside  the  "Pearly  Gates"  he'd  have 
told  the  Almighty  a  few  things  that  ought  to  be  done. 

He  got  after  the  president,  accused  him  of  spending  most  of 
his  time  at  Berkeley  and  UCLA  and  of  only  coming  to  Davis  for  a 
university  meeting  once  a  year,  or  for  Picnic  Day.  He  said,  "We 
students  have  a  right  to  a  little  of  your  time  and  you  ought  to 
come  up  here  more  often  and  not  just  for  special  occasions!" 

So  Sproul  did  come.  The  first  thing  he  did  when  he  arrived 
was  to  have  a  chat  with  me.  He  wanted  to  know  if  there  was  any¬ 
thing  special  I  would  like  to  have  looked  into,  since  I  had  been  at 
Davis  long  enough  now  to  know  what  things  were  pothering  me.  I 
could  have  mentioned  the  faculty  organization  but  I  realized  that 
had  to  come  from  higher  up  and  within  the  college.  However,  I  did 
indicate  that  there  was  a  problem  as  far  as  students  were  concerned. 

I  said,  "Something  that  I  didn't  realize  when  I  came  here  (and  I 
came  primarily  because  of  the  students)  was  that  the  controller, 
has  control  over  student  finances  and  would  therefore  have  control 
over  student  activities.  I  thought  this  would  have  been  my  job." 

I  explained  that  Ira  Smith,  who  was  the  controller,  and  I  got  along 
on  most  things  very  well,  but  in  the  event  of  fiscal  differences, 
he  did  have  the  final  say  and  that  put  me  on  the  spot  with  the 
students.  I  was  caught  in  the  middle  and  I  couldn't  do  anything 
about  it  except  state  my  case.  I  noted  that  I  realized  that  someone 
had  to  control  student  finances.  (Of  course,  that's  still  a  big 
hassle  at  Berkeley  because  it's  big  business.)  And  I  went  on  to  say 
that  Ira,  personally,  was  very  interested  in  students,  and  I  didn't 
want  to  do  anything  to  jeopardize  that  because  he  was  a  great  help 
to  me. 

Well,  after  talking  to  others  around  the  campus  Sproul  came  back 
and  said,  "You're  dead  right  about  Ira.  He  has  altogether  too  much 
to  do  with  student  affairs.  I  can  help  on  that."  He  talked  to  Ira 
too  and,  of  course,  he  got  the  picture. 
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Larkey : 

What  was  the  attitude  toward  agricultural  training  in  the  state 
legislature? 

Ryerson: 

At  that  time,  the  legislature  had  tremendous  agricultural  influence. 
It’s  too  bad  that  it  doesn’t  any  longer. 

Larkey : 

Reapportionment  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  a  decrease  in  rural 
representation. 

Ryerson: 

Yes,  it  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  that,  but  the  complexion  of  the 
legislature  changed,  too.  Now  you  have  mostly  lawyers  there.  But 
in  1937,  you  still  had  a  good  many  farmers  and  many  people  from 
small  communities  that  were  basically  dependent  on  agriculture,  so 
the  interest  in  the  Davis  campus  was  very  keen  in  the  legislature. 

Of  course,  it  was  pointed  out  to  me  that  agriculture  was  diminishing 
at  Berkeley  and  that  the  primary  College  of  Agriculture  was  to  be 
developed  at  Davis.  Nothing  was  said  about  it  ever  becoming  a 
general  campus,  but  after  being  there  two  or  three  years,  you  could 
see  the  handwriting  on  the  wall:  sooner  or  later  expansion  would 
take  place. 

Larkey  :* 

As  you’ve  said,  you’ve  always  been  particularly  interested  in  students 
and  their  activities. 

Ryerson: 

I  certainly  have.  And  the  thing  that  pleased  me  very  much  when  I 
first  came  to  Davis  was  the  extent  of  organized  student  activity  and 
the  responsibilities  the  students  were  taking. 

The  Honor  System,  Welfare  Council 

Ryerson: 

The  honor  system  was  in  effect  and  was  working  well  and  the  students 
were  very  proud  of  it. 

I  came  into  contact  with  it  early  because  there  were  always 
two  or  three  cases  of  alleged  cheating  on  the  first  midterms. 

They  [the  accused]  would  come  before  the  Welfare  Council  and  there 
they  were  tried.  Then  they  were  passed  on  to  the  dean’s  office  for 
approval  of  the  decision. 

Two  things  evolved,  which  is  perfectly  natural:  the  tendency 
of  the  students  was  to  be  either  too  tough  or  too  lenient,  and 
there  wasn’t  much  middle  ground.  If  the  Welfare  Council  felt  a 
student  was  guilty  they  really  let  him  have  it. 

Larkey : 

What  was  the  penalty  if  someone  was  judged  guilty? 

Ryerson: 

They’d  go  on  probation  and  that  took  them  out  of  student  activities 
for  a  semester.  If  it  was  very  flagrant  they  could  be  suspended. 
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Ryerson: 

but  I  don’t  recall  ever  throwing  anybody  out  for  that  sort  of  thing. 

On  the  more  serious  cases  I  always  consulted  with  my  faculty  committee 
on  student  affairs. 

Larkey : 

Do  you  know  how  long  the  honor  system  had  been  in  effect  before 
you  came? 

Ryerson: 

No,  I  really  don’t,  but  it  must  have  been  for  some  time  because 
it  was  working  well. 

Larkey: 

The  Welfare  Council  handled  these  cases.  Did  they  handle  other 
student  problems  as  well? 

Ryerson: 

They  would  have  discussions  and  make  recommendations  on  various 
things,  such  as  the  question  of  the  Student  Union,  better  facilities 
for  recreation,  or  fixing  up  Rec  Hall.  They  were  very  keen  and,  I 
felt,  very  constructive.  I  was  pleased  to  see  how  well  this  was 
set  up. 

Special  Committees,  University  Meetings 

Ryerson: 

There  was  the  Executive  Committee  which  ran  student  body  affairs. 

The  faculty  was  represented  on  that,  of  course. 

Larkey: 

Who  were  some  of  the  faculty  representatives? 

Ryerson: 

They  changed.  Ira  Smith  was  as  business  manager.  I  think  Herb 
[Herbert]  Young  was  on  it  at  one  time;  and  Lysle  [ D . ]  Leach,  who  was 
also  the  faculty  representative  on  the  Far  Western  Conference 
[athletic  league].  I  think  Crip  [Toomey]  was  sort  of  an  ex-officio 
member.  Anyway,  they  did  a  very  good  job  and  there  was  very  good 
rapport,  particularly  before  the  war,  between  the  students  and  the 
faculty  representatives. 

Then  there  were  the  special  committees.  I  wanted  to  plan 
university  meetings  and  to  invite  outside  speakers,  but  I  found 

Davis  already  had  an  assembly  committee  which  the  students  were 
running  so  I  got  in  touch  with  it  immediately.  They  would  invite 
speakers  for  the  assembly  with  the  dean’s  approval  and  they  had  been 
inviting  all  the  outside  speakers  up  to  this  time. 

I  didn’t  plan  to  have  a  lot  of  university  meetings  but  I 
thought  they  should  be  m^  shows.  Still,  we  had  many  student 
suggestions  which  I  incorporated  with  mine  when  I  could.  There  had 
been  no  real  communication  between  the  University’s  campuses  so  I 
started  inviting  the  heads  of  the  different  campuses  to  speak  at  the 
university  meetings.  I  discussed  this  with  the  students,  but  this 
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Ryerson: 


Larkey : 

Ryerson: 


Larkey : 

Ryerson: 


Larkey : 


Ryerson: 


Larkey : 

Ryerson: 


was  definitely  my  program,  and  I  didn’t  want  it  to  conflict  with 
theirs  or  to  have  it  seem  that  I  was  taking  over. 

I  had  the  head  of  UCLA,  Earle  [R.  ]  Hedrick,  as  the  first  speaker 
and  he  was  a  big  hit.  Others  I  invited  were  [William  H. ]  Wright, 
director  of  Mount  Hamilton  Observatory  and  Harald  U.  Sverdrup, 
director  of  Scripps,  who  was  a  Norwegian  and  was  one  of  the  most 
outstanding  polar  explorers.  He  later  went  back  to  Norway  to  head 
their  biggest  research  institute. 

Was  this  all  in  one  year,  or  were  these  spaced  over  a  period  of 
time? 

I  think  I  got  all  those  that  first  year.  President  Sproul  was  here 
for  the  very  first  meeting,  of  course. 

I  told  him  then  I  was  thinking  of  having  an  intercampus  meeting 
of  the  chancellors  of  the  other  colleges.  It  was  then  that  I  said, 
"We ' 11  invite  you.”  He  said,  f?Try  to  keep  me  away!”  (Laughter.) 

Before  we  go  on,  didn't  Secretary  Henry  Wallace  also  accept  your 
invitation  to  speak  to  the  students  at  Davis  in  February  [24]  1938? 

Yes  he  did.  He  was  out  here  giving  his  Earl  Lecture  Series  on  his 
Triple-A  program  at  the  Pacific  School  of  Religion  in  Berkeley  and 
he  came  up  for  a  day  on  the  Davis  campus. 

And  don't  I  remember  your  telling  me  that  it  was  about  this  time 
you  arranged  to  have  your  good  friend.  Sir  Wilfred  Grenfell,  visit 
Davis  and  receive  an  honorary  degree? 

Yes.  It  was  the  spring  of  1940  that  Dr.  Grenfell  came  out  to  visit 
us  and  gave  talks  to  some  of  the  church  groups  who  were  supporting 
his  work  in  Labrador. 

I  suggested  to  Sproul  that  the  University  might  give  him  an 
honorary  degree.  He  had  a  string  of  them  from  many  of  the  Ivy 
League  colleges  in  the  East  and  some  from  abroad.  I  said,  "He 
isn't  just  important  to  New  England.  He  is  a  world  figure." 

Bob  said,  "Yes,  there's  only  one  thing  wrong  with  it:  I  wish 
I'd  thought  of  it  first,  and  I  don't  know  why  I  didn't." 

So  it  was  your  suggestion  that  the  University  confer  the  LL.D. 
degree  on  him? 

Yes.  So,  I  went  ahead  with  plans.  Then  one  day  I  got  a  call  from 
Sproul.  He  said,  "I  need  your  help  to  get  off  a  hook  I'm  on. 

UCLA  is  kicking  because  all  the  honorary  degrees  are  given  at 
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Ryerson:  Berkeley.  (That  was  the  home  campus  and  1  guess  they  weren’t  giving 

any  degrees  at  Charter  Day  then.)  He  said,  ”Do  you  suppose  it  would 
make  any  difference  to  Sir  Wilfred  if  we  give  him  his  honorary  degree 
at  UCLA  rather  than  at  Berkeley?  It  would  help  me  no  end." 

I  said,  "I  know  it  wouldn’t  make  any  difference  to  him.  It 
might  even  be  better.  I’m  planning  to  drive  down  to  Riverside  to 
meet  him  and  his  secretary  and  bring  them  to  Davis.  We’d  have  to 
go  slowly  and  take  two  days  for  it  because  of  his  heart.”  So  I 
told  Sproul,  it  certainly  would  be  all  right  with  him. 

President  James  [B. ]  Conant  of  Harvard  was  to  be  the  Charter 
Day  speaker  at  UCLA  and  he  was  an  old  friend  of  Grenfell’s.  Grenfell 
had  been  on  the  Harvard  medical  team  in  World  War  I  in  France  and 
many  of  his  summer  volunteers  in  Labrador  were  Harvard  boys. 

After  Sir  Wilf  received  his  degree  I  drove  him  to  our  home  in 
Davis  where  he  stayed  with  us  for  a  week.  We  had  planned  to  have 
him  for  our  Charter  Day  speaker,  but  his  heart  condition  would  not 
permit  him  making  a  major  speech.  He  did  give  the  invocation  and 
benediction  on  Charter  Day,  however. 

He  had  been  a  long  time  friend  of  mine  and  we  had  been  together 
in  London  as  well  as  in  Boston,  New  York,  Washington,  and  at  his 
summer  home  in  Vermont,  where  he  lived  after  his  doctor  stopped 
him  from  working  in  Labrador. 

While  traveling  on  his  hospital  ship  or  during  his  visits  to 
schools  and  nursing  stations,  he  wrote  stories  about  the  Labrador 
people  and  of  the  country  and  its  resources.  [Pointing]  The  shelf 
you  see  there  has  all  the  books  that  he  wrote,  many  of  them  with 
sketches  for  he  was  very  talented  at  drawing. 

He  was  always  a  great  companion  wherever  he  was.  We  enjoyed 
the  week  he  spent  with  us  very  much. 

Many  years  earlier,  Sir  Wilf  had  his  own  Peace  Corps  type  of 
volunteers.  College  students,  largely  from  New  England  and  the  mid- 
Atlantic  states, came  to  Labrador  each  summer  at  their  own  expense 
to  do  volunteer  work  aboard  the  hospital  ships,  in  the  hospital, 
or  in  shipbuilding  and  construction  work.  The  girls  served  as 
nurses  aides,  as  teachers,  or  as  helpers  in  the  orphanage.  There 
were  also  volunteer  doctors  and  nurses  from  the  British  Isles, 

Canada,  and  the  United  States  who  spent  summers  helping  in  the 
Grenfell  Mission,  and  still  do. 

Over  there  in  the  corner  sits  a  pair  of  his  well-worn  sealskin 
boots  used  on  his  winter  trips  by  dog  sled  to  mission  nursing  stations 
up  and  down  the  coast. 
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Ryerson: 

The  government  has  now  taken  over  the  major  part  of  the  support 
of  the  hospitals  and  schools.  Grenfell  has  been  an  inspiration  to 
the  youth  of  this  country,  Britain  and  Canada  for  almost  half  a 
century.  I  am  proud  to  be  the  godfather  to  one  of  his  grandsons. 

Larkey : 

Your  suggestion  to  President  Sproul  about  more  inter-action  between 
the  University's  campuses  was  apparently  heeded. 

Ryerson: 

Yes.  It  wasn’t  long  before  Dr.  Sproul  started  the  Davis  Conference. 

Larkey: 

Do  you  recall  when  that  first  conference  was  held  at  Davis? 

Ryerson: 

They  had  been  going  for  two  or  three  years  before  the  war.  Prior 
to  this  time  they  had  never  brought  all  the  administrators  of  the 
different  campuses  together  for  an  informal  meeting  to  discuss  their 
mutual  problems.  Because  the  first  three  meetings  were  held  on  the 
Davis  campus,  as  it  was  the  only  campus  with  enough  dormitories,  it 
became  known  as  the  Davis  Conference.  But  it  was  the  president’s 
show  all  along,  from  the  very  first  meeting.  Now  it  meets  regularly 
on  different  campuses. 

Larkey: 

Was  the  outgrowth  of  this  faculty  conference  the  establishment  of 
student  Cal  Club  and  the  All-University  Weekends  that  developed  in 
the  late  ’40s? 

Ryerson: 

I  don’t  know.  The  Cal  Club  was  started  about  my  first  year,  but  I 
think  the  president  had  been  planning  it  for  some  time.  It  was 
aimed  at  bringing  student  leaders  from  each  campus  together  to 
improve  the  all-University  spirit. 

Larkey: 

These  inter-campus  events  got  the  students  from  various  campuses 
together  as  well. 

Cal  Aggie  Football  Teams,  The  Band 

Ryerson: 

Yes.  The  Davis  football  team  used  to  play  Cal’s  second  team,  the 

Cal  Ramblers.  One  time,  in  ’39,  we  even  beat  the  varsity.  (T 
thought  we  tied,  but  the  1940  El  Rodeo  said  we  won  it  14  -  12.)  We 
were  to  play  the  curtain  raiser,  a  warmup  for  the  opening  game  Cal 
was  to  play  with  COP,  now  University  of  the  Pacific.  But  the 
trouble  of  it  was,  at  the  end  of  the  first  half  the  score  was  Cal 
Aggies  -  12  and  Cal  -  nothing.  I  don’t  know  what,  the  coach  was 
thinking  about,  but  he  didn’t  like  the  score  so  he  put  a  number  of 
his  first  string  men  in. 

We  gave  them  a  rough  time.  We  didn’t  have  the  depth  that 
their  first  team  had  so  they  came  out  to  change  that  score.  They 
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Ryerson: 

were  a  little  rough  on  us  but  our  gang  fought  them  back.  And 
when  they  came  to  play  COP,  they  had  shot  their  wad. 

Larkey : 

Cal  had  played  its  first  string  players  in  the  preliminary  game? 

Ryerson: 

Most  of  the  time,  and  COP  beat  them.  I  think  that  was  the  last 
time  we  played  anybody  but  the  Ramblers.  Mits  [Mitsuo]  Nitta 
scored  twice,  and  on  the  same  play.  He  broke  through,  blocked  a 
punt,  hung  on  to  it,  and  then  went  right  past  the  kicker  to  a 
touchdown.  And  he  did  it  twice! 

Larkey: 

That  was  pretty  exciting!  Was  there  a  large  contingent  of  students 
from  Davis  that  went  down  for  the  day? 

Ryerson: 

Oh  yes,  students  went  down  there  in  force.  Crip  always  said  that 

Mits  Nitta  could  do  anything  that  any  end  on  the  Wonder  Team  did, 
plus  things  that  nobody  on  that  team  had  done  and  Crip  was  a  halfback 
on  that  1921  team  (laughter)!  Here,  twice  in  the  same  game  against 
the  Cal  team!  Mits  took  a  punt  right  off  a  fellow’s  toe,  caught  it 
on  his  sternum  (laughter)  and  went  straight  through  for  a  touchdown. 

Larkey : 

Student  interest  in  athletic  events  seems  to  have  been  high.  No 
doubt  the  Cal  Aggie  band  added  to  the  spirit. 

Ryerson: 

Yes,  thanks  to  [J.]  Price  Gittinger,  an  English  faculty  member  who 
directed  the  band,  glee  club,  and  the  orchestra. 

Larkey : 

And  no  doubt  the  fact  that  the  band  had  an  attractive  majorette 
promoted  a  little  enthusiasm.  Mary  Jean  Gilhooly  was  the  idol  of 
all  the  young  girls  in  Davis,  I  can  recall.  She  was  into  so  many 
other  activities  as  well. 

Ryerson: 

Yes,  Dick  [Richard]  King  had  trained  her  and  she  was  a  top  flight 
majorette.  She  was  a  grand  person  because  she  kept  her  balance 
and  was  always  a  lady  and  a  good  wholesome  person.  Her  loss  was 
a  big  one. 

Larkey: 

She  was  killed  in  an  automobile  accident  during  the  war. 

Ryerson: 

She  was  working  on  the  night  shift  in  some  factory  and  was  driving 
at  night,  as  I  understand  it,  after  the  shift  had  finished.  They 
think  she  went  to  sleep  and  went  off  the  road. 

Larkey : 

A  scholarship  that’s  still  given  was  established  in  her  name. 

Ryerson: 

Yes,  she’s  still  remembered. 

And  Price  did  a  lot  to  bring  music  to  the  students,  which, 

I  think,  was  very  essential  at  that  time  because  we  didn’t  have 
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Ryerson : 


Ryerson: 


anything  other  than  what  Susan  Cobb  [Regan]  had  brought  when  she 
came  here  as  a  young  woman  [in  1922]  before  she  married. 

As  time  went  on,  we  began  to  get  some  music  concerts  and 
other  events  to  enrich  the  cultural  life  of  students.  Still,  there 
were  a  number  of  people  at  Davis  who  rather  prided  themselves  on 
Davis  being  a  roughneck  college. 

This  came  out  when  President  and  Mrs.  Sproul  came  up  to  the 
president’s  reception  each  fall.  It  was  traditionally  a  "black 
tie  preferred"  affair  for  the  faculty  and  some  of  them  objected  to 
having  to  dress.  They  said  we'd  scare  the  students  away  because 
the  students  had  been  told  they  could  come  in  casual  dress.  There 
are  always  a  few  faculty  members  who  won't  cooperate  and  hold  out, 
often  because  they  are  insecure. 


Campus  Dress 


Well,  we  all  have  to  learn  how  to  be  comfortable  in  whatever  we 
wear.  I  feel  an  educated,  person  ought  to  be  unconscious  of  how  he 
is  dressed  when  he  is  in  appropriate  attire. 

They  used  to  ask  me  to  come  over  when  Price  and  Miss  Margaret 
Martin  were  giving  orientation  classes  for  the  beginning  students. 
There  were  always  questions  of  dress.  Of  course,  I  was  having 
troubles  on  this.  Some  of  the  girls  would  go  out  to  the  stables 
and  then  want  to  come  into  the  dining  hall  for  dinner  in  the  same 
clothes.  To  those  I  said,  "No.  It's  all  right  at  noon  when  you're 
going  back  to  the  barns  or  to  the  fields,  but  not  at  dinner.  You 
wouldn't  eat  dinner  at  home  in  your  overalls  or  jeans  and  smelling 
of  the  stable." 

"Well,  this  is  different,"  they'd  say. 

"No,"  I  said,  "it's  not  different.  This  is  our  home  and 
it's  your  home  and  you're  not  going  to  come  in  here  out  of  the 
barn." 


We  were  getting  more  and  more  of  the  city  influence  and  some 
didn't  like  that.  You  never  got  complaints  from  students  from  farm 
families  as  they  didn't  want  to  eat  in  their  barnyard  clothes. 

Whenever  the  matter  of  dress  came  up  I  used  to  tell  students, 
"In  my  book,  the  only  important  thing  to  learn  about  how  to  dress 
is  that  when  you  leave  college  you  can  go  anywhere,  to  any  occasion, 
and  not  be  conscious  of  your  clothes  at  all.  You  can  go  to  the 
White  House  for  a  formal  reception  in  a  white  tie  and  tails,  or 
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Ryerson: 

wear  work  or  sports  clothes  at  appropriate  times.  But  the  important 
thing  is,  whatever  the  occasion,  you’re  there  to  enjoy  it  and  enjoy 
your  friends  and  you’ll  not  be  conscious  of  what  you’re  wearing  if 
you  know  you  are  appropriately  dressed.  That’s  one  of  the  marks  of 
an  educated  person.” 

Larkey : 

How  many  girls  were  enrolled  in  1937? 

Ryerson: 

There  were  only  one  hundred  in  a  total  of  eleven  or  twelve  hundred, 
so  it  was  about  ten  boys  to  one  girl.  I  used  to  tell  the  girls 
that’s  why  deans  get  bald  headed  (laughter)! 

Larkey : 

Well,  it  was  seven  to  one  when  I  was  a  freshman  [in  1947].  That 
was  when  there  were  two  hundred  women  students,  many  of  whom 
thought  Levis  were  the  official  campus  uniform  (laughter). 

Swimming  Pool  Dedication,  Aquacade,  1938 

Larkey : 

As  you’ve  mentioned,  there  weren’t  many  recreational  facilities 
until  a  real  swimming  pool  was  constructed  in  1938.  That  must 
have  been  a  great  addition  to  the  campus. 

Ryerson: 

Yes,  it  was  part  of  the  new  gym  and  it  was  completed  during  that  year 
I  thought  it  was  time  for  a  good  campus  and  community  dedication  and 
we’d  planned  to  have  Judge  Shields  dedicate  it  in  honor  of  his 
birthday.  He  hadn’t  participated  in  anything  like  this  in  a  long 
time.  He  made  the  speech,  and  we  had  a  big  time  that  day  [April  9, 
1938].  The  Judge  enjoyed  that  pool  dedication.  In  fact,  he 
enjoyed  anything  that  helped  young  people,  particularly  rural 
young  people. 

Of  course,  the  pool  was  also  available  to  the  community  in  the 
summer  and  that  meant  a  good  deal. 

Larkey : 

Yes,  the  University  was  very  generous  to  allow  the  community  to 
use  the  pool. 

Ryerson: 

Well,  this  is  a  public  institution  and  it’s  the  kind  of  thing  that 
should  be  done.  It  didn’t  hurt  the  University  image  a  bit  either. 
You’d  see  all  that  bunch  of  kids  in  swimming  on  a  hot  day  and  it 
was  a  great  sight. 

We  then  began  to  develop  good  swimming  teams  and  the  girls’ 
aquacade  became  a  regular  part  of  Picnic  Day.  I  guess  still  is, 
isn’t  it? 

Larkey : 

Oh  yes! 
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Ryerson: 

I  think  Mrs .  Lorraine  Neubauer ,  a  faculty  wife,  trained  that  first 
group. 

Larkey : 

She  was  also  very  involved  with  Red  Cross  swimming  lessons  for 
many  years. 

Ryerson: 

Yes.  I  think  at  one  point  she  was  a  candidate  for  a  job  as  P.E. 
instructor.  For  a  long  time  there  was  only  one  woman  in  the  physical 
ed  department. 

Tavernetti  Victory  Bell 

Larkey : 

Were  you  present  when  the  victory  bell  was  dedicated  to  the  late 

Tom  [Thomas]  Tavernetti,  an  early  member  of  the  Davis  faculty?  This 
was  done  in  1940. 

Ryerson: 

Yes.  I  had  known  Tom  when  I  was  a  freshman  and  he  a  senior  in  the 
1912  class.  He  was  from  an  old  Salinas  family.  Davis  had  gotten 
the  bell  from  the  school  -that  Tom  attended  as  a  boy  in  Salinas 

Valley,  at  Spreckles.  I  think  it  was  a  one-room  school.  Anyway, 
it  was  decided  that  the  bell  would  be  located  at  the  swimming 
pool  as  a  victory  bell,  to  be  rung  whenever  we  won  a  game.  Is  it 
still  there?  Didn't  they  move  it? 

Larkey : 

It's  been  moved  into  the  courtyard  by  Freeborn  Hall. 

Ryerson: 

And  is  the  tongue  back  in  it?  For  a  while  they  took  it  out  because 
people  were  ringing  it  on  various  occasions  when  they  shouldn't 
(laughter) . 

Larkey : 

Expressions  of  college  spirit,  no  doubt. 

Campus  Tours,  Elephant  Trains 

Larkey : 

I  understand  that  the  student  chapter  of  Alpha  Zeta  that  was 
started  on  the  Davis  campus  in  1939  provided  a  valuable  public 
service.  One  campus  history  indicated  that  they  had  started  a 
guide  service  to  show  visitors  around  the  campus,  similar  to  what 
the  Denim  Dolls  do  now. 

Ryerson: 

The  guide  service  to  take  people  around  when  they  came  to  visit 
the  campus  was  filling  a  need.  You  couldn't  have  staff  members  drop 
whatever  they  were  doing  to  take  them  around,  and  yet  you  needed 
someone  to  do  it.  Alpha  Zeta  wasn't  just  an  honor  society,  it 
was  also  a  service  organization  and  the  members  were  looking  for 
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Ryerson: 

things  to  do  that  could  help  the  campus.  The  Denim  Dolls  came 
after  my  time  at  Davis. 

Larkey : 

Tours  of  the  campus  today,  which  groups  are  constantly  taking,  are 
mostly  conducted  on  the  so-called  ’’elephant  trains,”  with  student 
guides.  Those  vehicles  must  have  come  into  being  on  the  campus 
during  your  administration. 

Ryerson: 

Yes,  they  came  after  the  exposition  was  over. 

Larkey : 

This  was  the  Treasure  Island  World’s  Fair  of  1939  and  1940. 

Ryerson: 

Yes.  Bill  Norton  was  in  charge  of  the  University’s  exhibits  both 
years.  He  had  been  in  the  extension  service  and  later  became 
business  manager  of  the  Berkeley  campus.  I  don’t  know  whether 
it  was  his  idea  or  whether  it  was  our  idea  to  ask  about  getting 
those  trains.  Anyway,  I  took  it  up  with  Bill  because  he  knew  the 
business  side  of  the  fair,  and  he  found  out  that  they  were  going  to 
be  up  for  sale.  I  don’t  recall  whether  they  went  at  auction  or 
whether  they  put  a  price  on  them,  but  we  bought  two  trains. 

Larkey : 

They  were  always  used  on  Picnic  Day,  as  I  remember.  Now,  they 
must  be  used  almost  every  day  of  the  year. 

Ryerson: 

They  are  used  every time  there’s  a  special  group  on  campus.  I 
think  you  may  well  have  to  have  something  like  that  for  the  students 
just  to  go  around  the  campus  if  Davis  gets  much  bigger. 

Larkey : 

Yes,  even  the  bicycle  congestion  is  considerable  between  classes 
now.  It’s  worth  your  life  to  get  across  campus  even  though  they've 
eliminated  the  automobile. 

You  were  a  member  of  Alpha  Zeta.  Did  you  participate  in  other 
student  organizations? 

Ryerson: 

Yes.  I  might  mention  Sword  and  Sandals.  When  I  came  here  it 
was  a  secret  organization,  and  it  was  for  good  purpose.  There 
were  both  student  and  faculty  members  and  I  was  taken  in  as  an 
honorary  member.  The  whole  reason  for  its  existence  was  "for  the 
good  of  the  University.”  They  discussed  various  projects  and 
ways  to  help  the  campus.  Unknown  to  most,  many  of  the  good  things 
that  happened  around  the  campus  originated  in  these  discussions. 
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Larkey : 

Ryerson; 

Larkey : 
Ryerson: 


Larkey : 


Alumni  Association 


We’ve  talked  a  little  bit  about  the  student  organizations.  I  was 
wondering  about  the  development  of  the  Cal  Aggie  Alumni  Association. 
Was  there  an  active  alumni  group  at  Davis  when  you  came,  or  is  this 
something  that's  developed  since  then? 

It's  developed  considerably  since  then,  though  there  was  an 
active  alumni  group  that  centered  largely  around  sports,  Picnic 
Day  and  the  Sword  and  Sandals  organization. 

Did  they  have  Homecoming  in  the  fall  as  well? 

Picnic  Day  and  Homecoming  were  really  the  two  campus  events 
that  brought  people  back  long  after  graduation.  We  also  offered 
short  specialized  courses  that  alumni  could  take.  Other  than  the 
athletic  events,  those  were  the  main  affairs  that  brought  alumni 
back,  as  I  remember.  The  alumni  group  wasn't  large  during  my  time 
at  Davis.  We  hadn't  gotten  anywhere  before  the  war  on  the  campaign 
for  the  Student  Union.  The  country  was  just  pulling  out  of  the 
depression.  We  had  boxes  that  Rocky  Lydon  stationed  around  when  he 
was  student  body  president,  but  a  few  hundred  dollars  at  the  very 
most  was  all  that  was  ever  collected  over  a  period  of  several  years. 

It  wasn't  until  the  war  memorial  idea  gave  it  impetus  that  we  got 
much  support. 

The  alumni  body  was  scattered  and  for  many  years  it  was 
primarily  non— degree.  Also,  non— degree  students  weren  t  tied  into 
the  Berkeley  alumni  then.  Later,  a  member  of  the  alumni  association 
of  Davis  was  automatically  one  at  Berkeley  and  vice  versa.  Now 
they've  separated  again.  I  think  recently  a  life  member  at  Berkeley 
could  transfer  it  to  Davis.  I  didn't  want  to  transfer  my  life  member¬ 
ship  from  Berkeley  because  I  graduated  from  there,  but  I  think  I'm 
an  honorary  member  of  the  Cal  Aggie  Alumni  Association,  and  I  still 
keep  my  Berkeley  affiliation. 

For  a  good  many  years,  a  certain  percentage  of  your  dues  from 
the  Berkeley  association  came  to  Davis  to  support  the  Davis  alumni 
association.  That's  been  changing  this  last  year.  It  s  gotten  ^ 
too  big  for  anything  like  that  but> when  it  was  small,  you  couldn  t 
really  maintain  a  paid  alumni  secretary  at  Davis. 

Who  kept  track  of  Davis  graduates? 

I  think  the  registrar's  office  kept  the  records. 


Ryerson: 
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Scholarships  and  Student  Loan  Funds 

Larkey : 

What  about  development  of  scholarship  funds  over  the  years? 

Ryerson: 

There  was  always  a  need  for  more  than  we  had.  Judge  Shields  had 
put  up  money  for  one  or  two  scholarships.  I  think  Albert  Thille 
also  did  when  I  first  came  to  Davis.  I  don't  know  how  many  he's 
given  since.  He's  very  modest  about  these  things. 

Scholarships  have  come  from  a  variety  of  sources.  There  were 
the  two  MacDonald  scholarships  that  were  here  when  I  came.  They 
just  for  high  school  graduates  of  Tehama  County.  They  were 
fairly  generous,  at  least  in  terms  of  those  days,  and  I  used  to 
jokingly  say  if  someone  really  wanted  a  scholarship,  the  thing  to 
do  was  to  move  up  to  Tehama  County  and  get  in  on  it  (laughter)! 

Really,  there  weren't  too  many  scholarships  then.  This  alumni 
project  that  we  have  now  has  been  started  since  the  war. 

Larkey : 

Yes,  the  Cal  Aggie  Foundation  has  done  a  great  many  things  for  the 
campus  in  many  fields.  Was  there  a  faculty  committee  to  select 
scholarship  recipients? 

Ryerson: 

Yes.  Celeste  [ T . ]  Wright  was  on  that  scholarship  committee  that 
made  the  decision.  The  list  was  sent  to  me,  but  their  recommenda¬ 
tions  were  always  accepted.  You  wouldn't  question  their  decisions 
because  they  had  gone  into  it  pretty  thoroughly. 

Larkey : 

Was  there  a  student  loan  fund  for  emergencies? 

Ryerson: 

Yes.  Ira  Smith  handled  that.  It  wasn't  large.  Once  a  student 
came  in  and  wanted  $500,  which  would  have  pretty  nearly  cleaned 
out  the  fund  (laughter) !  I  think  our  maximum  loan  was  $100  because 
we  just  didn't  have  a  large  amount.  It  wasn't  supposed  to  support 
a  student  for  the  whole  year;  it  was  an  emergency  fund. 

Student  Agitation 

Larkey : 

During  the  first  years  you  were  director  at  Davis,  were  there 
student  efforts  to  get  research  or  teaching  facilities  expanded 
on  the  campus?  For  instance,  was  there  student  agitation  to 
establish  the  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine? 

Ryerson: 

Yes,  the  students  were  interested.  We  had  a  good  Department  of 
Veterinary  Science,  but  you  had  to  go  out  of  state  to  earn  a 

D.V.M.  degree.  (That  was  one  of  our  big  arguments  in  the  Forestry 
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Ryerson:  Club  [in  1912],  when  we  were  agitating  for  a  School  of  Forestry; 

we  had  to  go  out  of  state  for  training.)  Our  argument  was  that 
veterinary  medicine  was  a  major  field  and  our  students  should  not 
have  to  go  out  of  state  to  get  their  degrees.  The  only  veterinary 
schools  west  of  the  Mississippi  at  that  time  were  the  ones  at 
Pullman,  Washington,  and  Fort  Collins,  Colorado,  and  they  didn’t 
have  the  big  research  facilities  that  we  anticipated  were  necessary. 
You’d  have  to  go  East  to  find  men  like  George  Hart,  who  knew  the 
research  needs  in  the  entire  field  and  had  the  necessary  training. 
Cornell  was  probably  tops  at  that  time  and  that’s  where  Dr.  Haring 
and  Dr.  Roadhouse  came  from. 

Larkey:  Unfortunately,  plans  for  the  veterinary  school  were  to  be  postponed 

for  another  few  years  due  to  World  War  II. 

Women  Students,  Department  of  Home  Economics 

Larkey:  Were  women  students  concerned  about  the  curriculum?  I  particularly 

wanted  to  ask  you  about  the  development  of  the  home  economics 
department.  Wasn’t  it  pretty  much  in  its  infancy  when  you  came? 

Ryerson:  Yes,  it  was  entirely  non-degree.  Louise  C.  Struve,  who  came  on  the 
job  the  same  day  I  did,  began  to  change  that.  (Her  brother  had 
been  in  West  dorm  with  me  in  1917.  He  was  a  non-degree  student  and 
became  one  of  the  successful  farmers  in  the  Watsonville  area.  They 
were  from  an  old  Watsonville  farming  family.) 

Right  from  the  start,  I  was  hoping  we  could  get  home  economics 
on  a  degree  basis.  Of  course,  you  had  some  opposition,  as  you  did 
in  Berkeley,  from  those  who  said  home  economics  was  vocational  and 
not  a  college  subject. 

This  may  be  out  of  sequence,  but  that  feeling  came  out  again  in 
the  ’50s  when  an  Academic  Senate  committee  at  Berkeley  recommended 
that  all  home  economics  work  be  transferred  to  the  Davis  campus. 
Within  a  year  or  two  of  its  dedication,  an  Academic  Senate  committee 
recommended  that  the  new  home  ec  building  at  Berkeley  be  turned  over 
to  other  uses.  The  space  had  already  been  allotted,  but  that  senate 
committee  hadn’t  come  near  my  office  once  in  those  two  years  they 
were  investigating  home  economics — never  even  as  a  courtesy  to  let 
me  know  what  they  were  planning.  As  I  told  Kerr  when  I  sought  an 
explanation,  ”As  the  dean  responsible  for  that  college,  I  had  a 
right  to  know  they  were  looking  into  the  department’s  status  and 
what  they  had  in  mind.  I’ve  had  fifteen  years  of  administering  both 
a  degree  and  a  non-degree  curriculum  in  home  economics  at  Davis, 
which  none  of  the  members  of  that  committee  had.  Even  worse,  you’ve 
got  a  committee  who  never  even  gave  the  home  ec  staff  the  courtesy 
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Ryerson:  of  sitting  down  with  them  and  discussing  their  problems  and  getting 

their  views.  A  couple  of  the  committee  members  walked  through  the 
building  one  day  with  several  staff  members  and  didn't  even  sit 
down,  I  was  told.  They  only  asked  a  few  questions  and  then  came  out 
with  a  recommendation  to  abolish  the  whole  thing. 

"The  Academic  Sentate  wouldn't  have  dared  do  that  if  it  had 
been  a  men's  faculty.  You'd  have  had  an  uproar  to  defend  academic 
privilege,  charges  of  discourtesy  and  all  this  kind  of  thing." 

You  mean  it's  true  that  there's  discrimination  within  the  University 
(laughter)? 

Oh,  there's  no  question  about  it.  I  was  getting  pretty  hot  under 
the  collar  on  this.  I  said,  "The  trouble  is  that  on  these  academic 
committees,  particularly  when  it  comes  to  dealing  with  home  economics, 
you've  got  a  bunch  of  disgruntled  old  bachelors  and  mismated  married 
ones  that  don't  know  a  damn  thing  about  home  life.  Home  ec  is  a 
key  subject  and  if  this  University  is  to  contribute  to  the  life  of 
the  people  of  this  state  it  had  better  be  interested  in  the  quality 
of  home  life.  It  is  a  pretty  basic  science,  especially  if  you 
consider  the  present  divorce  rate."  I  also  said,  "Too  many  people 
think  of  home  economics  in  terms  of  cooking  and  sewing,  but  it  is 
basic  to  public  health,  to  pre-med  work,  and  to  many  other  things. 

The  committee  was  blind  to  the  fact  that  nutrition  is  a  key  field 
in  home  economics,  and  if  you'd  transfer  the  department  this  after¬ 
noon,  tomorrow  morning  you  would  be  starting  nutrition  on  this 
campus  all  over  again.  It's  just  a  stupid  idea;  its  entirely  un¬ 
acceptable." 

Well,  we  went  the  rounds  on  it  and  won  a  half  victory,  anyway. 
They  didn't  get  the  building  and  nutrition  occupies  the  whole  space 
now. 


Did  they  more  or  less  split  the  department,  with  the  nutrition 
people  staying  in  Berkeley? 

Yes,  and  the  rest  of  them  came  to  Davis,  except  textiles  which  went 
to  the  Department  of  Art  in  Letters  and  Science  at  Berkeley.  When 
textiles  are  in  the  art  department  it's  academic,  but  when  they 
were  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  they  said,  "It's  vocational." 
However,  we  had  a  $120,000  instrument  in  textiles  to  analyze  fibers 
and  it  turned  out  that  there  was  no  one  in  the  College  of  Letters 
and  Science  who  knew  how  to  use  it. 

But  this  committee  entered  with  closed  minds  and  planned  to 
kick  out  the  home  ec  teachers,  sending  them  to  Davis  where  they 
could  teach  vocational  subjects. 
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Ryerson: 


Larkey : 
Ryerson: 


Larkey : 
Ryerson: 


The  shock  to  me  was  that  I  got  little  support  from  the 

mothers  of  the  women  students  at  Berkeley.  I  said,  "It  seems  to  me, 

if  I  had  a  daughter,  that  Ifd  want  her  to  know  something  about  the 
responsibilities  of  the  family,  and  not  just  on  a  cooking  and  sew¬ 
ing  level."  According  to  statistics,  90  percent  of  these  girls 
will  be  in  homes  of  their  own  within  the  next  ten  years,  and  I 
think  the  University  ought  to  be  concerned  about  the  quality  of 
those  homes  and  realize  that  it  has  contributions  to  make. 

There  are  a  number  of  men  in  the  field  now  also. 

It’s  none  of  my  business,  but  I  think  that  it’s  an  outrage  in  a 

Department  of  Home  Economics,  or  whatever  they  call  it  now — that 
they  put  a  man  in  charge  of  the  department.  There  are  competent 
women,  a  lot  of  them. 

One  was  Agnes  Fay  Morgan,  who  was  department  chairman  for 
Berkeley  and  Davis  for  years  [1936-1954].  I  didn’t  agree  with  her 
sometimes,  but  I  enjoyed  working  with  her.  When  she  first  came  to 
Berkeley  I  was  a  student  and  she  was  just  a  young  Ph.D.  out  of 
the  East  and  assigned  in  Professor  [Myer  E.]  Jaffa’s  lab.  I  was 
then  editing  the  California  Journal  of  Agriculture  and  went  to  her 
and  said,  "I  wish  you  folks  would  take  over  one  issue.  Except  for 
the  editorial  page  and  the  monthly  section  on  ag  clubs,  I  would 
like  you  to  take  over  the  whole  issue  for  your  department." 

She  just  went  to  town  on  it.  (I’ll  show  you  that  copy, 
sometime.)  This  was  recognition  which  put  her  department  on  the 
map.  It  was  apparently  the  first  boost  she  had  had.  The  journal 
was  sent  free  to  all  the  high  schools  and  there  was  also  quite 
a  large  outside  circulation. 

From  then  on  we  got  along  fine.  We  had  some  differences  about 
the  departments  at  Davis  and  at  Berkeley,  but  we  knew  each  other  well 
enough  that  we  could  iron  them  out.  She  could  be  very  opinionated. 
She  was  against  the  University  being  in  vocational  teaching,  but 
she  supported  the  non-dgree  work  at  Davis  as  long  as  we  had  it. 

She  was  head  and  shoulders  above  most  people,  very  competent,  and  I 
enjoyed  working  with  her. 

How  large  was  the  home  economics  faculty  when  you  came  to  Davis? 

Only  two  or  three  members  as  there  were  so  few  girls  originally. 

Hutchison  supported  the  home  economics  program  at  that  time 
because  he  wanted  to  get  into  the  training  of  home  demonstration 
agents  for  California.  Of  course  they  had  the  nutrition  work  at 
Berkeley  and  they  could  get  Agnes  Fay  as  a  teacher  for  this.  I 
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don't  think  she  was  particularly  interested  in  training  teachers 
or  in  extension  work.  But  she  did  it,  and  they  became  great 
supporters  of  her. 

Mary  Thille  graduated  under  her  in  home  economics  and  then 
taught  in  Ventura  for  a  while. 

Then,  when  Agnes  Fay  got  her  honorary  degree  at  Berkeley 
[1959],  the  president  requested  that  I  place  the  hood  on  her  at 
commencement . 

Larkey : 

That  must  have  been  a  pleasure  for  you  both. 

Larkey : 

New  Student  Facilities  Needed 

Now,  let's  continue  discussing  students  and  some  of  their  concerns. 

What  other  campus  facilities  were  developing  during  the  late  1930s 
that  promoted  their  welfare? 

Ryerson: 

Let's  see,  I  went  there  in  '37  and  the  war  came  in  December  *41,  so 
in  those  four  years  it  seemed  everything  needed  to  be  done.  I'd 
arrived  at  the  cutting  edge.  Of  course,  demolition  of  the  Classroom 
Building  helped  get  us  going.  Its  replacement  gave  us  the  first 
major  building  on  the  Quad  that  was  adequate.  In  the  year  follow¬ 
ing,  the  agronomy  seed  cleaning  and  storage  building  burned.  This 
was  replaced  by  a  fireproof  modern  facility. 

Larkey : 

Were  you  there  the  summer  the  old  Dairy  Building  burned? 

Ryerson: 

Yes,  but  I  was  out  of  town. 

Larkey: 

That  building  then  housed  the  Departments  of  Viticulture,  Soils  and 
Irrigation  and  Chemistry.  It  was  quite  a  fiery  inferno  with  all  those 
chemicals. 

Ryerson: 

Yes.  And  they  lost  a  lot  of  soil  samples,  too.  Because  that  fire 
happened  when  I  was  out  of  town,  Veihmeyer  and  some  of  the  rest  of 
them  joked  to  me  in  an  administrative  council  meeting:  "Would  you 
mind  telling  us  when  you're  going  to  leave  town  again  because  we 
want  to  get  our  records  out  (laughter).'1 

Larkey: 

They  actually  formed  bucket  brigades  to  try  to  save  as  many  records 
as  they  could. 

Ryerson: 

Yes.  It  all  emphasized  that  we  were  living  in  a  fool' s  paradise 
without  adequate  equipment. 
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The  original  buildings  on  the  campus  were  all  wooden, 
shingle-sided  structures.  The  three  original  dormitories  and  the 
combined  dining  hall  and  infirmary  had  inadequate  fire  protections. 
All  were  living  quarters,  as  even  the  infirmary  had  patient  beds 
and  the  nurses’  quarters  combined  with  the  dining  hall  and  kitchens 
are  prime  fire  source  anywhere. 


Student  Health  Center 


The  infirmary  occupied  the  north  half  of  what  is  now  East  Hall 
and  the  dining  hall  the  other  half.  So,  the  first  thing  we  did 
was  to  get  a  working  arrangement  with  the  Woodland  Clinic.  We 
gave  Dr.  [John  Homer]  Woolsey  who  was  then  head  of  the  clinic,  a 
part-time  retainer’s  fee  and  put  our  campus  health  facilities  under 
him.  Tom  [Dr.  Thomas  Y.]  Cooper's  father  [Dr.  Thomas  E.  Cooper] 
was  then  a  part-time  university  physician.  Since  we  had  that 
arrangement  at  Davis,  we  needed  better  facilities.  So  Doctor 
Woosley  then  began  taking  steps  towards  developing  them.  Berkeley 
was  relatively  cool  to  this  idea  at  that  time  because  we  had  come 
up  with  so  many  building  plans,  (laughter)  but  the  health  of 
students  was  paramount. 

This  had  been  the  major  concern  of  Dr.  [Walter  E.]  Bates,  who  was, 

I  think,  one  of  the  original  faculty  members  in  1908.  He's  often 
credited  as  having  the  first  university  facility  that  really  took 
care  of  the  health  needs  of  students,  even  before  they  developed 
Cowell  Hospital  at  Berkeley. 

Yes,  his  ideas  and  his  tradition  were  there.  Dr.  Bates  was  there 
when  Hutchison  was  at  Davis  [1922-1924],  so  Hutchison  must  have 

been  conscious  of  it.  But  I  found — and  I  don't  think  it's  unfair 

to  say — that  Hutchison's  interest  in  the  Davis  campus  was  more  as  a 
research  than  as  a  teaching  institution.  His  leaning  was  toward 
graduate  work  and  the  experiment  station.  Otherwise,  I  think  he 
would  have  done  something  about  the  fire  situation  on  that  campus 
for  which  he  was  responsible.  I  don't  know  how  he  could  have 
lived  with  that  problem  up  there  on  that  dry  prairie. 

Weren't  the  infirmary  beds  upstairs  in  that  old  wood  frame  building? 

Yes,  a  fire  trap.  It  was  just  a  nightmare;  and  the  nurses’  quarters 

were  up  there,  too.  On  those  September  and  October  nights,  until 
the  rains  came,  it  was  hot  as  blazes  in  there  no  matter  how  many 
fans  you  had. 

You  just  can't  have  responsibility  for  students  and  not  have 
adequate  facilities.  But  the  general  feeling  on  the  overall  building 
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program  was:  Let’s  get  the  labs  and  other  facilities,  and  then  get 
the  dormitories.  My  answer  to  that  was:  "If  you  don’t  have  places 
for  the  students  to  live,  they  won’t  be  using  the  facilities  of 
your  academic  buildings.” 

So,  anyway,  we  went  ahead  pushing  for  dormitories  and  a  new 
health  center. 

Student  Union 

Ryerson: 

We  also  wanted  a  Student  Union,  which  we  didn’t  get  until  1955.  Of 
all  the  buildings  on  that  campus,  that  was  the  project  that  I 
think  I  felt  most  strongly  about.  I  think  if  there’s  any  building 

I  carved  my  initials  on,  it  was  that  building.  Rocky  Lydon  was 
active  in  getting  a  campaign  organized  before  the  war,  and  he 
placed  these  little  contribution  boxes  around  the  campus  which  had 
signs  on  them  that  read  ’’Pending  a  Day  When.”  We  were  trying  to 
get  some  interest,  and  some  funds  for  the  building. 

La r key : 

So  it  wasn’t  conceived  as  a  war  memorial? 

Ryerson: 

No,  it  was  just  to  be  a  Student  Union.  Well,  with  all  the  other 
buildings  being  given  priority,  and  Berkeley  not  interested, 
things  went  pretty  slowly. 

Hospitality  of  the  Ryerson  Residence,  16  College  Park 

Larkey : 

You’ve  noted  the  inadequate  student  facilities.  What  kind  of  living 
accommodations  did  you  and  your  wife  find  when  you  came  to  Davis  in 
1937? 

Ryerson: 

We  lived  in  Ben  Moses’  place  at  first.  He  and  his  wife  were  on 
sabbatical,  I  think,  when  we  rented  it.  That  was  on  the  northeast 
corner  of  Second  and  C  Street. 

Larkey : 

I’m  told  that  house  at  401  Second  Street  was  originally  built  by 

Dr.  Bates.  It  now  houses  legal  offices. 

Ryerson: 

Oh,  does  it? 

Well,  we  later  moved  into  the  [home  economics]  practice  cottage, 
where  we  lived  until  we  moved  into  our  own  house  in  College  Park 
just  before  Christmas  in  ’38.  I  remember  that  when  one  stepped  off 
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the  sidewalk  you  stepped  into  black  adobe  mud  where  the  yard  had 
been  plowed  up,  so  we  had  to  cover  the  carpets  with  heavy  building 
paper  to  try  to  keep  the  mud  from  being  tracked  in. 

Larkey : 

First  winters  were  always  hard  on  a  new  house  (laughter). 

Ryerson: 

Yes.  We  held  an  open  house,  and  I  think  everybody  in  Davis  and 
from  half  way  to  Woodland  came  to  see  the  house.  It  was  the  first 
house  that  had  been  built  in  quite  a  while,  and  the  first  one  to 
have  an  architect,  I  guess. 

Larkey: 

Who  was  the  architect? 

Ryerson: 

Ed  [Edgar  W. ]  Mayberry  from  Pasadena.  He  also  designed  and  made  for 
me  that  weather  vane  with  the  telescope  on  it  which  is  still  on  our 
roof.  When  we  sold  our  Davis  house  to  the  University  I  said,  "That 
doesn’t  go  with  the  house;  that’s  mine." 

Larkey: 

You  were  showing  me  the  picture  of  the  house  when  it  was  first  built 
It’s  hard  to  realize  that  there  were  no  trees  at  all. 

Ryerson: 

There  wasn’t  a  thing  on  that  place,  fore  or  aft.  I  planted  every¬ 
thing  that’s  there. 

Larkey: 

Apparently,  there  was  nothing  in  all  of  College  Park  when  they  first 
subdivided  in  1924,  except  one  oak  tree  in  the  Conrads’  yard. 

Ryerson: 

Yes,  it  was  all  barley  flats. 

Larkey : 

Once  you  decided  you  wanted  to  build  your  own  home  rather  than  have 
one  provided  by  the  University,  you  had  an  interesting  experience 
getting  financing,  I  understand. 

Ryerson: 

Yes.  You  see,  the  first  bids  ranged  from  $13,000  to  $25,000  on  a 
Monterey-Colonial  type  house  and  were  way  beyond  what  we  could  pay. 

The  architect  tried  to  cut  it  down,  but  he  cut  out  everything 
we  wanted,  leaving  nothing  but  a  shell.  I  said,  "Forget  it.  Give 
us  a  smaller,  Cape  Cod  house."  The  bids  on  that  were  around  $11,500 
to  $12,000.  We  then  put  in  an  application  for  an  FHA  loan  and  the 
bank  official  responded  by  saying  that  Davis  didn’t  rate  a  $10,000 
house. 

Larkey : 

That’s  interesting,  in  light  of  current  land  values  in  College 

Park. 

Ryerson: 

I  think  they  were  loaning  90  percent  ordinarily,  but  would  only 
allow  80  percent  on  ours.  We,  therefore,  had  to  immediately  dig 
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up  another  10  percent,  so  I  withdrew  my  equity  in  the  federal 
retirement  system  and  put  that  in  the  house.  (Later  on,  I  put  back 
that  equity,  plus  the  interest.) 

So  you  built  and  financed  your  own  home. 

Yes.  Regent  [James  M. ]  Mills  was  chairman  of  the  agricultural 
committee  at  that  time.  The  first  time  I  saw  him  he  expressed  his 
satisfaction  that  I  had  taken  the  Davis  job,  and  said,  "Of  course, 
we’re  providing  you  with  a  house.'* 

I  said,  "No,  we  don’t  want  a  university  house.  We’ve  planned 
our  own  home  and  I  want  to  feel  that  if  I  want  to  throw  a  brick 
through  the  front  window  of  the  living  room,  I  can  do  it  without 
calling  up  and  getting  the  business  office’s  permission." 

(Laughter. ) 

Well,  I  should  have  asked  for  the  compensation,  because  1  was 
entitled  to  it,  but  I  didn’t.  I  knew  they  had  provided  homes  earlier 
because  Hutchison  had  lived  in  what  later  became  the  Faculty  Club. 

University  House? 

Yes.  However,  Dr.  Howard  had  his  own  home  in  College  Park,  and  as 
he  told  me,  "I  didn’t  want  to  raise  four  boys  on  the  campus."  I 
never  asked  whether  or  not  he  got  any  compensation. 

The  only  point  I  raised  regarding  salary  was  that  I  wanted 
adequate  funds  to  do  the  job  right.  I  said,  "Frankly,  I’ve  heard 
criticism  of  my  predecessors  because  they  did  very  little  entertaining." 
There  were  visitors  from  abroad,  as  well  as  from  this  country,  and 
there  was  no  entertainment  fund  that  I  could  see. 

There  weren’t  funds  available  for  anything  extra? 

No,  there  weren’t,  so  I  said,  "I  want  enough  to  entertain  out-of- 
town  guests,  especially  since  there  isn’t  anything  in  town  but  a 
Greek  restaurant.” 

Hutchison  took  me  aside  and  said,  "Well,  do  you  think  $500 
would  be  sufficient  to  start  with?" 

I  said,  "That  ought  to  be  adequate.  There  is  the  president’s 
reception  for  the  students  right  away,  and  a  band  is  needed  for 
dancing." 

Hutchison  asked  if  I  wanted  this  as  a  part  of  my  salary  or 
separate. 
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I  said,  "I  want  it  separate.  I  don’t  want  any  official  funds 
mixed  up  with  my  personal  ones.  Ifd  rather  have  that  fund  cleared 
through  the  accounting  office  like  any  other  expense."  He  said 
he  would  approve  that. 

That  would  have  been  fine,  but  instead  of  $500,  I  got  $100. 

The  first  reception  for  President  and  Mrs.  Sproul  and  the  dance  after¬ 
wards  took  about  all  of  it.  Well,  shoot,  when  you  hire  a  band  and  put 
on  refreshments  for  that  large  a  crowd,  even  in  f37,  $100  doesn’t  go 
very  far,  you  know.  Then,  we  still  had  the  rest  of  the  year  with 
practically  nothing  left  for  entertaining.  I  should  have  kicked 
about  it. 

Ira  [Smith]  was  furious  because  they  didn’t  keep  the  promised 
agreement.  If  I’d  said  it  was  part  of  my  salary,  I’d  have  had  the 
$500  added.  But,  I  tell  you,  the  combination  of  a  Scotch  president 
and  a  Scotch  dean  ...  is  too  darned  Scotch. 

Even  the  barbecue  in  the  backyard  was  built  out  of  my  own 
funds,  most  of  which  I  received  from  the  National  Geographic  article 
that  I  wrote  on  my  war  activities.  We  had  a  great  many  events, 
including  the  senior  reception,  at  our  house. 


Town  and  Gown  Relationships 


Since  you  lived  off  the  campus,  did  you  take  an  active  part  in 
community  affairs  in  Davis? 

I  tried  to  keep  in  touch  with  what  was  going  on  in  the  community. 

I  felt  very  much  at  home  at  City  Hall.  Mrs.  Flora  McDonald  (the 
wife  of  Alec  McDonald)  was  secretary  .  .  .  and  we  had  a  good  relation¬ 
ship.  Anything  we  discussed  would  be  kept  confidential.  We  at  the 
University  knew  pretty  much  what  they  were  thinking  as  regards  civic 
improvement.  Fortunately,  there  weren’t  too  many  major  problems  at 
that  time. 

I’ve  noted  that  you  were  master  of  ceremonies  when  the  first  Davis 
City  Hall  was  dedicated  [September  17,  1938].  That  must  have  been 
a  special  occasion  for  both  the  city  and  the  Davis  campus. 

It  was  quite  an  event  in  those  days  for  a  small  town  like  Davis. 

Wasn’t  there  fairly  good  cooperation  between  the  university  and  city 
fire  departments? 

Oh,  yes.  We  were  very  closely  coordinated;  we  needed  to  be  for 
mutual  protection.  Jack  Miller  was  the  town  fire  chief  then.  Once 
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we  got  new  equipment,  that  spurred  the  city  to  buy  their  new  engine. 
That  happened  just  before  the  war,  before  prices  went  up,  so  they 
got  good  equipment.  Consequently,  here  we  sat  with  brand  new  equip¬ 
ment  when  war  broke,  which  was  unusually  lucky. 

Over  the  years  there  are  numerous  reports  of  the  ways  in  which 
faculty  members  and  students  cooperated  with  the  city.  What  about 
the  city’s  cooperation  with  the  University?  From  an  administrator’s 
standpoint,  did  you  find  there  was  good  rapport  when  you  arrived? 

In  general,  yes.  Of  course,  the  town  wasn’t  very  well  developed 
since  Davis  was  not  incorporated  until  1917.  Some  of  the  faculty 
were  on  the  city  council  and  commissions  from  time  to  time.  In 
addition  to  mutual  fire  protection,  we  always  had  good  rapport  with 
the  police  because  we  had  common  problems.  A  lot  of  the  students 
lived  in  town,  and  they  raised  the  dickens  on  the  campus  as  well  as 
downtown  now  and  then. 

Did  they  really  (laughter) ! 

Not  anything  very  serious.  Our  problems  were  largely  speeding  and 
other  traffic  violations.  However,  the  only  county  authority  we 
had  locally  was  a  senile  old  constable. 

Did  I  tell  you  about  him  deputizing  two  coeds  who  were  minors? 
He  gave  one  of  them  his  rusty  old  revolver  to  go  out  and  protect  her 
horse  which  was  stabled  on  a  ranch  on  Anderson  Road  (laughter) . 
Crazy.  This  doddering  old  chap  had  held  his  office  for  a  long  time. 

Anyway,  these  girls  got  a  note  from  a  ranch  owner  who  was 
boarding  their  horse,  which  said  he  had  taken  their  trailer  and  if 
they  didn’t  pay  the  rent  for  the  barn  he  would  take  their  horse. 

They  should  have  come  to  me  or  to  Mrs.  Eddy  who  was  in  charge  of  the 
dorm,  but  they  didn’t.  Mrs.  Eddy  only  found  out  about  it  when  she 
discovered  that  the  girls  hadn’t  checked  in  and  inquired  as  to  the 
reason.  One  of  the  girls  said  she  thought  the  two  girls  were  out 
guarding  their  horse — after  getting  this  threatening  note,  and  they 
had  gotten  a  gun  from  the  constable  who  had  deputized  them.  Well, 
this  was  unbelievable. 

What  did  you  do  about  it? 

By  that  time  we  had  Buck  Wadman  as  the  campus  policeman.  So,  when 
Mrs.  Eddy  asked  if  she  should  go  out  to  the  ranch  (this  was  one  or 
two  o’clock  in  the  morning),  I  said,  ’’Don’t  you  go  out  there  alone. 
They  just  might  fire  that  revolver  in  the  dark  and  hit  you.  You 
call  up  Buck  Wadman  and  I’ll  meet  the  two  of  you  at  the  barn  in 
about  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.” 
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Larkey:  So  you  crawled  out  of  your  bed  at  that  hour,  too. 

Ryerson:  I  crawled  out  of  bed  and  went  out  there.  There  was  no  sound  as  I 

walked  toward  the  barn  so  I  started  calling.  A  very  sleepy  voice 
finally  said,  [hoarse  whisper]  "It  sounds  like  the  dean." 

I  said,  "It  Ls  the  dean,  and  you  come  on  out.'1  They  came  out — 
three  very  sleepy  kids.  The  chap  with  them  was  the  fiancee  of  the 
girl  who  owned  the  horse.  He  said,  "This  wasn’t  my  idea.  I  didn’t 
want  them  to  come  here,  but  I  was  not  going  to  let  them  stay  out  alone 
with  that  gun  either,  so  I  came  out  to  be  with  them.11 

I  sent  the  girls  back  with  Mrs.  Eddy,  and  Buck  Wadman  took 
charge  of  the  gun.  We  told  the  girl  to  get  her  father  to  pay  the 
rent  and  for  her  to  stop  acting  so  foolish.  In  the  meantime,  we 
got  in  touch  with  the  landlord  who  sent  the  note.  And  I  told  him  that 
his  method  was  no  way  to  collect  debts  and  that  he’d  better  get  in 
touch  with  the  university  authorities  next  time  and  not  start  taking 
trailers  and  threatening  to  take  the  horse  or  he’d  get  in  trouble  too 
(laughter) . 


Local  Poolhall  and  the  "Three  Mile"  Liquor  Law 


Larkey:  What  effect  did  the  "Three  Mile  Limit"  law  regarding  the  sale  of  wine 

and  liquor  have  on  student  conduct?  Do  you  think  that  was  a  mitigat¬ 
ing  factor — or  was  it  a  problem? 

Ryerson:  No,  it  wasn’t  really  a  problem.  Our  problem  was  Percy  [George 

Percival]  Hoag’s  billiard  joint  [The  Club]  downtown,  and  it  wasn't 
too  much  of  a  problem.  He  was  selling  hard  liquor,  but  we  finally 
got  him  cited  and  hauled  into  court.  When  Judge  [William  H.]  Scott, 
let  Percy  off  with  a  slap  on  the  wrist  and  a  light  fine,  Ernie 
[Ernest  A.]  Tarone,  editor  of  the  Cal  Aggie,  wrote  a  scorching 
editorial.  The  old  judge  was  very  hurt  by  that  editorial  and  came 
out  to  see  me.  He  wanted  an  apology  and  asked,  "What  would  all  the 
citizens  say?" 

I  said,  "You  asked  for  it,  didn’t  you?  You  know  what  Percy's 
been  doing.  This  has  been  going  on  for  a  long  time  and  it’s  against 
the  law.  I  know  about  it  because  I’ve  had  complaints  from  students. 
You  should  have  convicted  him  and  you  just  let  him  off." 

Ernie  Tarone  was  a  fine  student  leader  and  a  straight  shooter. 
I’m  still  very  fond  of  him.  He’s  done  a  good  job  in  Modesto  as  head 
of  vocational  agriculture.  Whatever  he  did  he  did  with  spirit  and 
for  the  good  of  the  institution.  We  had  a  lot  of  students  like  that; 
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Ryerson: 

they  nearly  always  did  the  right  thing  and  took  pride  in  the 
institution. 

Larkey : 

Approximately  when  did  this  poolhall  incident  occur? 

Ryerson: 

This  was  before  the  war,  because  after  the  war  the  students  were  too 
busy  studying.  Some  of  the  GIs  would  have  a  beer  now  and  then,  but 
that  was  about  all. 

The  trouble  with  the  students  drinking  was  that  they  drank  too 
much.  We  were  always  afraid  they’d  get  in  a  car  and  someone  would 
get  hurt.  We  didn’t  want  them  drinking  because  it  was  against  the 
law.  They  were  too  young,  anyway,  but  our  first  concern  was  the 
damage  they  might  do  to  themselves  or  to  someone  else. 

Larkey: 

You  worked  with  students.  Did  they  generally  feel  that  the  city  gave 
them  cooperation  on  their  student  activities? 

Ryerson: 

Yes,  generally.  The  city  was  pretty  good  at  that,  although  it  some¬ 
times  suffered  when  flowers  were  needed  for  dance  decorations. 

During  my  first  year  at  Davis,  some  of  the  students  got  caught  raiding 
gardens  in  Sacramento  (laughter) .  They  were  called  to  account  and 
were  very  much  embarrassed  by  it. 

But,  by  and  large,  we  didn’t  have  trouble  in  town.  Once  in  a 
while  some  of  the  high  school  kids  would  cause  some  trouble  on  the 
campus  and  the  college  students  would  sometimes  get  blamed  for  it, 
but  I’d  say  on  the  whole  we  had  very  good  relations  there. 

First  Campus  Police 

Larkey: 

Let  me  ask  you  how  the  Davis  campus  got  its  first  police. 

Ryerson: 

In  1937.  When  I  was  first  getting  acquainted  with  the  matter  of 
security  and  discipline,  I  found  there  was  no  regular  police  staff 
on  the  Davis  campus.  There  must  have  been  some  night  guards,  but 
there  was  no  regular  patrolling  and  no  designated  police  force  of 
any  kind.  This  fact  was  very  shortly  brought  to  my  attention  when  a 
mentally  upset  former  student,  John  Doe  (not  his  real  name)  who  had 
been  turned  down  by  one  of  the  nurses  at  the  infirmary,  showed  up  on 
the  campus  threatening  her.  Doctor  Cooper,  who  was  the  head  of  the 
Student  Health  Services  on  a  part-time  basis,  ordered  John  out  of 
the  infirmary  and  was  also  threatened.  Doctor  Cooper  immediately 
gave  me  the  background  on  John.  He’d  been  a  farm  school  [two  year] 
student  who  had  come  up  through  the  boxing  program  and  became  the 
heavy  weight  boxing  champion  of  that  particular  circuit  in  the  Far 
Western  Conference. 
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Larkey : 
Ryerson: 


Larkey : 
Ryerson: 


Boxing  was  a  very  popular  sport  at  Davis  in  those  days. 

Very  popular,  because  it  was  something  that  could  be  done  well  on  a 
small  campus.  But,  unfortunately,  John  was  very  shortsighted  and 
wore  heavy  glasses,  so  he  couldn’t  see  a  blow  coming  further  away 
than  about  a  foot.  Consequently,  he’d  apparently  taken  some  terrible 
beatings.  Still,  he  had  gotten  to  the  top,  had  graduated,  and  left 
the  campus. 

When  he  came  back  and  began  threatening  people,  I  ordered  him 
off  the  campus.  He  had  pulled  a  gun  on  the  nurse,  threatening  to 
kill  her  and  when  she  dared  him  to  pull  the  trigger,  he  backed  off. 

He  said  if  he  couldn’t  have  her,  no  one  else  could  and  he  would 
kill  her  and  the  rest  of  us,  particularly  me,  Ira  Smith,  Crip  Toomey 
(his  boxing  coach),  and  Dr.  Cooper.  Still,  he  continued  to  appear 
at  our  offices  at  various  times  and  even  at  my  home  at  night. 

He  came  to  your  home? 

Oh  yes.  I  knew  he  was  armed  and  I  wasn’t  always  at  home,  so  I 
worried  about  Mrs.  Ryerson.  If  I  was  there  when  he  came  I  would 
ask  him  to  come  in.  He  would  repeat  his  threats  to  the  nurse  and 
to  us.  Then,  suddenly,  he’d  straighten  up  and  looking  startled  would 
say,  ’’What  am  I  doing  here?  You’ve  never  done  anything  to  me.  I’ve 
got  no  business  here.  You  were  never  a  part  of  this.”  And  he’d 
burst  into  tears  and  leave. 

When  all  this  happened,  I  went  to  Berkeley  and  asked,  ’’Just 
what  protection  do  we  have  when  a  former  student  is  walking  around 
the  campus  with  a  loaded  thirty-eight  revolver,  threatening  three 
university  officials,  a  doctor,  and  a  nurse.  (He’d  even  climbed 
over  the  roof  once  or  twice  and  appeared  in  the  nurse’s  quarters.) 

We  aren’t  in  the  Davis  city  limits  and  there  is  no  Davis  police 
force,  anyway,  only  a  constable.  What  protection  do  we  have,  or 
what  action  do  we  take?  We  can’t  live  this  way,  with  this  man  going 
around  all  the  time  with  a  gun  that’s  loaded.” 

And  the  only  satisfaction  I  got  at  Berkeley  was  that  I’d  better 
see  the  Yolo  County  sheriff  and  the  district  attorney.  So  I  went  to 
Woodland  to  see  them.  They  both  were  dumbfounded  when  they  heard 
me  say  that  the  only  protection  the  University  offered  was  to  come 
see  them. 

The  district  attorney  said,  "Well,  of  course,  you  can  order  him 
off  the  campus  and  if  he  doesn’t  leave  we  can  take  him  in.  But  if 
he’s  sharp,  within  ten  days  he’ll  ask  for  a  jury  trial.  Then  you’re 
in  real  trouble  because  at  the  present  time,  in  this  county,  you 
can’t  get  a  jury  that  will  convict  a  mentally  disturbed  person. 
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Ryerson:  After  the  trial  he’ll  be  turned  loose,  and  then  your  trouble  begins 

again.  And  so,  until  we  get  your  student  on  something  we  can  hold 
him  on,  you  ought  to  be  armed  and  so  had  the  others.1* 

I  said,  MWhat  do  you  mean?  Why,  that  doesn’t  make  sense.”  (I 
could  see  the  following  headline:  ’’Dean  Shoots  Student.”  It  would 
be  much  more  acceptable  if  it  read:  ’’Student  Shot  Dean”  (laughter). 

’’Well,”  he  said,  "we’re  telling  you  this:  we  can  move  any  time 
and  take  him  because  he’s  armed  and  threatening  people  with  a  gun 
for  which  he  has  no  permit.  But  we  just  won’t  be  sure  we  can  hold 
him.  However,  if  the  nurse  will  sign  the  charge  that  John  pulled  a 

gun  on  her,  we  can  hold  him.  No  jury  can  get  around  that.” 

Back  in  Davis,  I  reported  to  the  controller,  telling  him  what 
I’d  been  told.  Then  I  went  over  to  the  infirmary  and  told  the 
nurse  that  if  she  would  just  sign  the  charge  this  unfortunate 
episode  might  end.  She  looked  me  straight  in  the  eye,  and  with 
tears  in  her  eyes,  said,  "I  can’t.”  So  I  knew  she  stilled  loved 
him.  I  thought  she  was  spunky  and  I  guessed  she  knew  him  well  enough 
to  know  that  he  was  only  threatening  to  pull  that  trigger,  but  I 
wouldn’t  have  trusted  him. 

Larkey:  What  happened  after  that? 

Ryerson:  Well,  I  reported  to  Woodland  and  was  told,  ’’Then  you’d  all  better  be 
armed  and  keep  in  touch  with  us  until  we  can  hold  him  on  something. 

They  certainly  ought  to  give  you  some  protection  from  Berkeley,  but 

in  the  meantime,  keep  your  guns  handy." 

I  answered,  "I  don’t  think  I  could  hit  the  broad  side  of  a  barn 
door  now  with  my  old  World  War  I  forty-five  automatic,  but  if  he’s 
sitting  across  the  desk  from  me,  that’s  a  different  matter.  I’ll 
keep  the  gun  in  the  desk  drawer.  If  necessary.  I’ll  make  no  bones 
about  it,  I’ll  shoot  to  kill.” 

The  sheriff  said,  "You  should.” 

So  Ira,  Crip,  and  I  set  up  a  system  whereby  whenever  this 
chap  appeared  on  campus  at  the  office  of  anyone  of  us,  we  were  all 
to  be  immediately  notified.  The  other  two  would  drop  whatever  they 
were  doing  and  come  on  the  double  to  assist  the  third  person,  if 
necessary.  I  knew  when  my  secretary  would  come  in  and  say,  "John’s 
here,”  that  within  five  minutes  Crip  and  Ira  were  listening  outside 
my  door  while  he  was  sitting  with  me.  And  I  did  the  same  thing  for 
them.  No  matter  who  was  with  me  when  a  call  came,  I’d  say,  "Sorry, 
emergency,”  and  I’d  just  beat  it  out  the  door  and  go  over  to  Ira’s 
or  Crip’s  office. 
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Larkey : 
Ryerson: 


Larkey: 

Ryerson: 


Did  this  happen  often? 

No,  but  often  enough.  I  reported  to  Berkeley  what  was  happening  and 
what  the  sheriff  and  the  district  attorney  had  said.  I  said,  MIfve 
done  everything  thatTs  been  suggested.  Wefre  armed.  But  I  can't 
live  this  way.  And  I  think  we're  entitled  to  more  protection  on  the 
Davis  campus." 

So  the  University  finally  sent  up  Buck  Wadman  as  a  detective  and 
he  dogged  this  chap  on  the  campus.  Of  course.  Buck  had  hardly  been 
there  a  week  when  Pop  Norris  over  at  the  cafeteria  spotted  him  in  the 
chow  line.  And  not  knowing  why  he  was  there,  he  asked,  "What's  that 
flatfoot  doing  up  here?" 

Were  the  students  disturbed  about  this,  or  were  they  unaware  of  the 
situation? 

They  knew  that  John  was  around.  You  can't  keep  these  things 
entirely  quiet.  Bad  news  travels  quickly.  This  all  happened  over 
a  period  of  several  weeks,  and,  of  course,  we  kept  praying  for  some 
kind  of  a  break.  John  evidently  felt  that  he  rated  a  white  collar, 
not  some  laborer  job,  and  on  top  of  this  he'd  been  turned  down  by 
his  girl.  We  felt  if  we  could  get  him  an  acceptable  job  out  of  the 
area,  this  might  solve  the  situation.  So  I  got  in  touch  with  one  of 
our  alumni  in  Southern  California  who  was  willing  to  offer  him  a 
job  there,  and  with  his  father  who  bought  him  a  train  ticket  to  go 
south.  But  John  refused  the  job. 

We  never  had  psychiatrists  around  then  but  as  a  result  of 
talking  to  medical  people  I  felt  sure  John  was  probably  suffering 
from  brain  damage  from  the  terrific  pounding  he  took  as  a  heavy 
weight. 

As  an  added  precaution,  though,  we  transferred  the  nurse,  who  was 
top  flight,  first  to  Woodland,  and  after  a  short  time,  fearing  that 
he  might  find  her,  to  the  University  Hospital  in  San  Francisco. 

I  again  went  to  Berkeley  and  reported  that  John  was  being 
followed,  that  the  three  of  us  were  carrying  guns  but  were  still 
uneasy,  and  that  if  he  again  threatened  us  on  the  campus  I  was  going 
to  have  him  arrested. 

John  was  living  at  his  fraternity  house  in  Davis,  eating  the  boys 
out  of  house  and  home  and  being  a  nuisance.  So  at  about  this  time 
they  threw  him  out,  which  hurt  him  a  great  deal. 

Since  he  couldn't  find  his  girl,  had  no  place  to  live,  and 
knew  if  he  showed  up  on  campus  we  were  prepared  to  arrest  him,  he 
disappeared.  I  never  saw  him  again. 
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Ryerson: 

At  least  the  University  then  put  Buck  Wadman  on  permanently 
as  the  Davis  campus  police  force.  He  stayed  until  he  retired  many 
years  later. 

Larkey : 

During  the  time  you  were  at  Davis,  were  others  added  to  the  campus 
police  force? 

Ryerson: 

He  was  the  only  one.  I  don’t  recall  any  others. 

Larkey : 

Were  there  other  major  incidents  where  a  campus  policeman  was 
needed? 

Ryerson: 

No,  except  to  the  one  I  referred  to  earlier  involving  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  student’s  horse.  Buck  was  able  to  handle  students  and 
faculty  very  well.  Some  of  them  objected  to  any  surveillance;  some 
always  do.  Buck  fitted  in.  He  was  a  New  Zealander  originally  and 
his  son,  of  course,  was  on  the  police  force  in  Berkeley  and  was  in 
charge  of  all  the  University’s  security  on  all  the  campuses  during 
the  war  years  and  until  he  retired. 

Larkey: 

Did  you  ever  hear  what  became  of  the  nurse  and  the  former  student? 

Ryerson: 

Yes.  Of  course,  the  war  came  on  and  I  lost  all  track  of  the  inci¬ 
dent.  But  at  one  of  the  early  faculty  club  get-togethers  after  the 
war  everybody  was  talking  about  their  wartime  experiences.  Davis 
being  a  fairly  young  campus,  the  staff  was  young  and  many  of  them 
were  all  over  the  world  in  every  kind  of  work,  including  working 
on  the  atomic  bomb.  They  were  all  swapping  yarns  and  I  was  telling 
how  one  of  the  things  I  remembered  best  was  meeting  Aggies  out  in 
the  South  Pacific  when  somebody  spoke  up  and  said,  "You  didn’t  have 
to  wait  for  a  year  to  get  your  baptism  of  fire,  did  you?'  And  I 
said,  "What  do  you  mean?" 

"Golly,  you’ve  forgotten  your  round  with  John  when  you  first 
came  to  the  campus?"  And  I  said,  "Yes,  I  wonder  what  ever  happened 
to  him."  And  he  said,  "Don’t  you  know?"  And  I  said,  "No,  I  don’t." 

"Oh,  his  mental  disturbance  cleared  up,  he  married  the  girl  and 
lived  happily  ever  after." 

Larkey: 

Well,  that’s  a  happy  ending. 

Ryerson: 

I  never  heard  from  them  and  I  never  wanted  to  inquire  for  that  would 
have  been  embarrassing  and  unfair.  But  apparently  these  heavy  blows 
had  caused  a  depression  on  the  brain  and  when  this  pressure  was  relieved 
his  whole  problem  cleared  up.  That  was  a  tense  situation. 

Many  years  later  I  heard  about  this  police  story  from  John  Hostrom, 
who  had  been  chief  of  police  in  Berkeley,  then  chairman  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Criminology  on  the  Berkeley  campus,  and  a  consultant  after  he 
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Ryerson: 


Larkey : 

Ryerson: 


Larkey : 


Ryerson: 


Larkey: 


retired.  I  first  met  him  at  Rotary  several  years  ago  when  he  was 
asked  by  the  University  to  study  the  police  set-up  on  the  Davis 
campus.  This  was  long  after  it  had  been  expanded,  but  they  wanted 
to  initiate  joint  arrangements  with  the  Davis  and  Yolo  County  forces 
and  had  asked  him  to  study  the  sheriff’s  office,  the  whole  set-up. 

He  was  a  highly  regarded  professional  in  this  field  and  served  as  a 
consultant  for  civic,  county  and  state  police  problems. 

Anyway,  when  he  went  up  to  Davis,  he  went  back  into  the  history 
of  the  campus  police  and  he  said  he  ran  into  this  episode.  "It’s 
fantastic, "  he  said,  Mdo  you  object  to  my  putting  it  in  my  report?” 

I  said,  ”No.  Itfs  past  history.” 

He’s  laughted  about  it  a  good  many  times  and  has  said,  ’’That 
was  something!  It’s  in  the  official  record  for  that’s  the  way  it 
happened. ” 

So  that  was  the  beginning  of  the  campus  police  force. 

You’ve  also  mentioned  that  there  was  a  problem  with  guns  on  the 
campus,  what  with  so  many  students  owning  them. 

Yes,  it  was  a  problem  because  so  many  of  our  chaps  came  from  farms 
and  rural  regions — and  were  used  to  hunting.  They  wanted  to  keep  their 
rifles  and  shotguns  at  school  so  they  could  go  hunting  without  having 
to  go  home  to  get  them.  Well,  we  eventually  worked  out  an  arrangement 
whereby  their  guns  were  checked  in  and  out  at  the  armory.  This  way  the 
guns  would  never  be  where  anyone  else  could  get  hurt  by  them.  By  and 
large  the  fellows  cooperated  as  it  was  also  a  protection  against  their 
guns  being  stolen. 

We  didn’t  have  much  thievery  in  those  days.  You  surely  wouldn’t 
leave  anything  around  now. 

Was  there  good  rapport  between  the  campus  and  the  local  school  system? 
It  seems  that  the  availability  of  good  schools  is  an  important  factor 
in  faculty  recruitment,  particularly  when  prospective  faculty  families 
are  coming  from  large  educational  institutions  to  what  was,  for  many 
years,  a  small,  rural  community.  Did  you  feel  the  local  school  system 
answered  the  needs  that  were  asked  of  it? 

There  were  some  problems,  but  on  the  whole  I  thought  the  schools  had 
been  good.  The  most  severe  criticism  I  heard  was  that  bright,  eager 
students  weren’t  always  given  enough  stimulus  to  keep  them  interested 
in  learning.  My  relations  with  the  superintendent  of  schools  was 
always  good. 

i 

Generally  speaking,  did  you  feel  there  was  a  rift  between  town  and 
gown,  so  to  speak? 
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Ryerson:  No,  not  really.  At  that  time  Davis  was  too  small  and  too  much  of  the 

town  was  associated  with  campus.  When  we  went  there  in  f37, 
there  were  quite  a  number  of  the  town  and  farm  people  involved  in 
campus  activities.  There  was  a  feeling  among  some  of  the  oldtimers 
that  they  were  being  overshadowed  by  the  University,  but  I  had  very 
good  cooperation  from  those  people,  generally.  But  there  were  some 
who  liked  to  keep  the  line  between  town  and  gown.  Some  of  the  women 
didn’t  want  the  outsiders  in  the  University  Farm  Circle  and  some 
didn’t  think  the  secretaries  ought  to  belong. 


Larkey:  Farm  Circle  is  an  organization  of  faculty  wives  and  university  women 

employees  and  they  thought  Farm  Circle  should  be  strictly  for 
faculty  wives? 

Ryerson:  Yes,  for  academic  faculty  wives.  Well,  Emma  didn’t  go  for  it.  She 

said  it  had  been  more  open  in  the  past  and  because  Davis  was  a  small 
community  there  was  no  reason  for  excluding  others.  She  thought  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  for  Farm  Circle  to  have  farm  and  staff  women 
in  it.  There  was  little  enough  social  life  in  that  town  anyway,  and 
what  was  there  was  centered  around  the  University. 


Larkey:  Yes,  Farm  Circle  and  Leisure  Hour  were  about  the  only  two  organiza¬ 

tions  to  which  women  belonged. 


Ryerson:  Yes. 

Larkey:  Hasn’t  the  Faculty  Club  always  welcomed  members  who  were  not  neces¬ 

sarily  on  the  faculty? 

Ryerson:  They  started  to  exclude  non-faculty  members  at  one  time.  I  remember 

I  had  proposed  John  Garst,  who  had  one  of  the  keenest  minds  around, 
and  they  turned  him  down.  He’d  been  out  on  consulting  work  for 
Standard  Oil  in  India  and  was  working  with  our  agronomy  people  at 
Davis  while  he  lived  there.  I  had  gotten  to  know  him  first  in 
Washington  when  he  was  in  the  New  Deal  Farm  Resettlement  program. 

He  and  his  brother  were  also  growing  hybrid  corn.  In  fact,  his 
brother’s  farm  in  Iowa  was  the  one  that  Kruschev  visited  when  he  came 
to  the  U.S.  I  remember  George  Hart  was  also  very  fond  of  Garst  because 
he  was  interested  in  livestock  feeding — better  protein  sources.  He 
was  a  very  unique  chap  and  lots  of  fun,  but  one  of  the  club  members 
chose  that  occasion  to  block  his  membership  to  the  Faculty  Club  by 
suggesting  that  only  faculty  members  should  belong.  There  was  a  lot 
of  feeling  about  it.  Well,  I  never  would  have  put  John  up  if  I’d 
thought  there  was  any  question  of  his  not  being  accepted.  I  know 
he  was  later  voted  in,  but  I  don’t  know  whether  he  ever  joined. 

But  that  was  the  only  time  a  restricted  membership  came  up,  and 
I’ve  noticed  in  the  years  since  that  they’ve  asked  for  nominations 
for  associate  members.  I  think  they  should.  For  it’s  own  sake,  the 
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Ryerson: 

Larkey : 

Ryerson: 

Larkey : 

Ryerson: 

Larkey : 
Ryerson: 

Larkey : 


University  has  got  to  be  less  and  less  of  a  monastery.  But  you  still 
have  people  that  want  that  line  between  town  and  gown. 

During  the  time  you  were  dean  of  the  Davis  campus  were  there  problems 
relative  to  what  students  considered  were  badly  needed  improvements 
in  the  City  of  Davis? 

Now  and  then  some  students  used  to  complain  about  the  boarding 
houses,  but  those  were  all  supposed  to  be  checked  and  approved  by 
the  University.  Anyway,  you’ll  always  have  some  who  complain  inside 
the  pearly  gate^’,  but  it  wasn’t  much  of  a  problem  in  my  time. 

What  about  the  need  for  additional  housing  in  town?  Finding  homes 
for  new  faculty  families  as  well  as  students  has  always  been  a 
problem. 

Very  much.  We  had  this  problem  at  first  because  the  University’s 
policy  was  no  dormitories,  and  it  was  a  problem  finding  housing 
for  the  students.  Boarding  houses  weren’t  being  built.  That  first 
little  motel — it  wasn’t  a  motel,  it  was  really  an  old  auto  court  .  .  . 

Slatter’s  Court? 

Slat ter ’s  was  across  the  railroad  tracks.  Then,  later  there  was 
the  Davis  Motel,  near  the  subway  [Richards  Boulevard  underpass]. 

Those  were  both  taken  over  largely  by  students. 

Students  are  still  living  at  Slatter’s  today  (laughter). 


Judge  and  Mrs.  Peter  J.  Shields  and  Dean  Knowles  A.  Ryerson, 
Davis  Picnic  Day,  1953. 


.«! 

.  Nimitz,  left, 


Knowles  Ryerson  inspects  the  Victory  Garden  of  Fleet  Admiral  Chester  W 
at  Pearl  Harbor  during  World  War  II. 
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Larkey : 

Ryerson: 
Larkey : 
Ryerson: 


XIV  DAVIS  CAMPUS  GOES  TO  WAR,  1941-1945 


Impact  of  Pearl  Harbor  on  Japanese  Students 


You  weren!t  at  Davis  many  years  before  the  nation  was  plunged  into 
war.  The  sudden  beginning  of  World  War  II  brought  many  drastic 
changes  to  the  Davis  campus.  It  must  have  been  a  particularly 
difficult  time  for  the  Japanese  students. 

It  was  really  tough  on  those  Japanese  students  when  the  war  came. 

Were  there  quite  a  few  on  the  campus? 

One  hundred  and  fifty.  Twenty  minutes  after  the  Pearl  Harbor 
attack  was  announced,  the  president  of  the  Japanese  student’s  organi¬ 
zation  [Frank  X.  Ogasawara]  was  in  my  house  asking  what  the  Japanese- 
American  students  should  do. 

I  told  him  we  wanted  to  think  this  through  and  not  make  any 
quick  decisions  that  we  would  regret  later.  I  felt  then,  and  I 
think  our  faculty  committee  did  too,  that  they  should  remain  on 
the  campus  where  they  were  well  known.  They  might  be  attacked  on 
the  road  or  elsewhere  by  hot  heads.  We  told  them  to  stay  right  where 
they  were  among  friends,  that  they  belonged  on  the  campus.  By  night¬ 
fall,  some  of  their  parents  were  sending  for  them,  so  we  cautioned 
them  about  taking  back  roads  wherever  possible  and  about  keeping  out 
of  the  way  of  any  confrontation. 

They  said,  ’’Shall  we  go  down  and  volunteer  to  show  our  loyalty, 
or  would  that  be  misunderstood?” 

I  said,  ”1  frankly  don’t  know,  but  I  think  for  the  next 
twenty-four  hours,  anyway,  you  ought  to  stay  on  campus.  We  can 
protect  you  here,”  which  is  what  most  of  them  did. 


Larkey: 


Were  there  any  local  incidents? 
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Ryerson:  No. 


Larkey : 

I  wouldn’t  imagine  there  would  have  been. 

Ryerson: 

I,  of  course,  always  got  up  early,  and  we  usually  had  a  student 
helper  when  school  was  in  session.  I  remember  we  had  a  Japanese 
girl  who  was  getting  Sunday  lunch  when  the  radio  reported  that 
attack  on  Pearl  Harbor. 

Larkey : 

What  was  her  reaction? 

Ryerson: 

I’ll  never  forget  what  she  said.  She  said,  ’’It’s  just  like  those 
dumb  Japs,  isn’t  it?”  (Laughter.)  She’s  married  to  one  of  the 
staff  in  pomology  now,  a  very  fine  girl. 

President  Roosevelt’s  speech  before  Congress,  asking  for  a 
declaration  of  war,  was  to  be  broadcast  at  noon  on  Monday,  Washington 
time,  which  meant  nine  o’clock  our  time.  I  forget  who  had  the  radio 
agency  here,  but  I  arranged  for  the  biggest  console  radio  that  I 
could  get — and  we  got  the  loan  of  a  good  one.  We  set  it  up  in  Rec 

Hall  and  got  the  word  out  to  the  students  to  be  there  to  hear  the 

president’s  speech.  We  set  the  assembly  at  a  quarter  of  nine  so  that 

I  could  calm  the  students  and  alert  them  as  to  what  this  meant  and  what 

it  was  likely  to  mean.  I  said,  ”We  have  our  own  part  to  play,  but  the 

important  thing  is  to  keep  our  heads.  A  large  segment  of  our  student 
body  is  of  Japanese  ancestry.  They  are  American-born  citizens  and 
as  loyal  as  anyone  here — we  must  remember  that.” 

I  had  talked  with  my  faculty  advisory  council  immediately  and 
we  were  set  to  cope  with  the  situation.  It  was  a  question  of  what 
was  to  be  expected  of  our  campus — what  the  University  as  a  whole 
would  do — and  we  had  to  wait  to  find  that  out. 

Larkey: 

What  were  your  feelings  about  the  internment  of  the  Japanese  popula¬ 
tion  that  occurred  in  1942? 

Ryerson: 

I  thought  it  was  wrong.  I  can  understand  some  of  the  fears,  but 
there  were  no  proven  cases  of  disloyalty  at  all!  Most  of  them 
were  U.S.  citizens,  and  unless  they  had  evidence  against  them  they 
should  have  been  treated  like  any  other  citizen.  With  all  that 
was  known  about  Japanese  activities  before  the  war,  any  plans  of 
infiltration  or  any  reason  to  suspect  anyone  would  have  been  un¬ 
covered. 

Bob  [Robert]  Munyon  had  been  student  body  president  at  Davis 
and  knew  the  Japanese- American  boys  on  campus.  He  was  raised  in 

Modesto  among  them.  When  I  saw  him  later  on  Guadalcanal  he  was  asking 
about  some  of  the  other  boys  and  I  told  him  what  had  happened.  He 
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Ryerson: 

said,  "What  the  dickens.  They1 re  just  as  good  Americans  as  we  are. 
What  in  the  hell  are  we  out  here  fighting  for  if  it  isn’t  for  a  free 
country?"  He  and  others  I  talked  to  were  burned  up  about  it. 

Larkey : 

Was  there  quite  a  bit  of  student  reaction  when  the  evacuation 
order  actually  was  issued? 

Ryerson: 

As  I  recall  there  wasn’t  any  active  protest  or  placards  around. 
Everyone  was  so  concerned  as  to  what  was  going  to  happen  to  himself 
that  he  was  rather  numb  as  to  what  was  happening  to  others. 

Larkey : 

It’s  just  an  unfortunate  thing  that  happened  and  something  we  all 
have  to  live  down,  I  guess. 

Ryerson: 

The  Mits  Nitta  case  was  a  particularly  rough  one.  One  of  Crip 
Toomey’s  old  pals  who  had  been  on  the  Cal  Wonder  Team  with  him  was 
a  naval  aviator  in  the  reserve,  and  he  came  to  the  campus  to  recruit 
A  number  of  our  boys  enlisted  and  Mits  wanted  to  join.  Others  on 
the  football  squad  wanted  him  to,  also.  There  had  been  no  order  so 
far  saying  that  they  couldn’t  take  Japanese,  or  Niseis.  (There  was 
one  later,  or  else  it  was  an  unwritten  one.)  This  naval  recruiter 
said  to  me,  "We’d  like  to  have  him,  but  he  wouldn’t  have  a  chance." 

And  that’s  what  I  found  in  talking  with  Crip,  who  said,  "Here 
is  a  fine  young  man  and  his  loyalty  is  well  known,  but  if  he  goes 
into  a  flying  outfit,  he  might  be  the  only  Japanese  there. 

He  wouldn’t  be  treated  as  well  as  he  should  be,  particularly  by 
boys  from  the  South." 

"But,"  Mits  said,  "if  they’d  just  give  me  a  chance,  I  can 
prove  I’m  as  good  an  American  as  any." 

I  said,  "Mits,  what  we’re  trying  to  tell  you  is  that  you  won’t 
get  that  chance.  If  something  goes  wrong  with  a  plane,  they  will 
very  likely  say,  ’Well,  what  do  you  expect;  we’ve  got  a  blankety- 
blank  Jap  in  the  outfit.’  That  will  happen  as  sure  as  death  and 
taxes.  We  don’t  want  you  subjected  to  that,  and  there’s  nothing  we 
can  do  to  protect  you." 

Larkey: 

So  what  became  of  him? 

Ryerson: 

Well,  later  on  he  was  drafted.  He  got  to  camp  in  the  Midwest. 

He  was  bright  and  soon  became  a  sergeant,  but  at  first  he  wasn’t 
recommended  for  officer  training.  He  was  a  natural  born  leader 
with  a  great  sense  of  humor  and  was  one  of  our  best  fighters.  He 

had  a  wonderful  family  who  were  very  active  in  the  Methodist  church 
in  Orange  County.  I’ve  kept  in  touch.  Mits  and  his  wife  dropped 
in  a  year  or  two  ago  when  I  was  away,  but  they  called  on  Edith. 

They  got  back  their  land  which  is  close  to  Disneyland  and  they’ve 
done  very  well. 
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Larkey : 

I'm  glad  of  that. 

Ryerson: 

He  was  stuck  at  sergeant  for  some  months.  Then  he  started  playing 
football  and  suddenly  Mits  began  to  attract  attention  because  that 
camp's  football  team  began  winning  championships.  Mits  was  recom¬ 
mended  for  a  commission  and  was  assigned  to  that  441st  Battalion, 
which  was  mostly  from  Hawaii  and  became  the  most  decorated  battalion 
in  the  American  army  during  the  whole  war.  He  has  no  bitterness  at 
all,  although  his  parents  were  interned.  His  brother  was  awfully 
bitter  about  the  whole  thing  but  Mits  didn't  agree  with  him. 

Larkey : 

Did  quite  a  few  of  the  Japanese  students  return  after  the  war? 

Ryerson: 

Yes,  quite  a  number  did.  One  of  them  was  recalled  as  an  interpreter 
at  the  time  of  the  trials  of  the  Japanese  war  criminals.  This  was  a 
tough  assignment  even  after  he  had  lived  through  seven  beach  landings 
in  the  South  Pacific.  Those  landings  were  rough,  particularly  for 
him,  because  he  was  under  double  jeopardy:  he  would  have  been 
tortured  if  he  had  been  caught  by  the  Japanese,  or  shot  by  our  men 

in  another  unit  if  they  didn't  recognize  him.  He  would  go  in  with  the 

landing  party  and  set  up  loud  speakers  and  try  to  talk  the  Japanese 
into  surrendering  before  they  got  blown  off  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Then  he  had  to  go  back  after  the  war  ended  and  be  the  interpreter 
for  these  top  war  criminals. 

(I  sat  in  for  a  short  time  on  one  of  these  trials  that  was  held 

on  Guam  when  I  was  there  on  the  Hopkins  Commission.  A  top  general 

was  being  tried  and  was  later  hung.) 

Civil  Defense  Council 

Larkey : 

Getting  back  to  Davis  in  December  1941,  a  civil  defense  council  was 
organized  almost  immediately,  wasn't  it? 

Ryerson: 

Yes,  it  was.  That  was  only  for  service  in  our  own  community.  We 
were  told  to  reassure  the  men  that  they  were  not  going  to  be  hauled 
off  for  duty  abroad  or  pulled  into  panic  duty.  They  were  to  serve 
in  their  own  communities  where  they  were  known.  Well,  we  were  just 
getting  organized,  when  out  of  the  blue  they  mobilized  the  whole 
lot  of  them  and  ordered  them  to  San  Francisco  immediately.  I 
pretty  nearly  lost  my  cool  on  that  because  we  were  guaranteed 
emphatically  that  we  could  assure  them  that  they'd  remain  at  home. 
These  were  men  with  responsibilities  some  who  owned  their  own 
businesses,  and  others  who  had  obligations,  who  couldn't  just  walk 
off  on  an  unknown  assignment. 
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Larkey : 

These  were  civilian  volunteers? 

Ryerson: 

This  was  just  the  civilian  defense  corps  for  the  local  community. 

I  sounded  off  to  the  university  attorney,  or  whoever  was  tied 
into  what  was  happening  in  the  emergency.  I  said,  "I  have  done  the 
major  recruiting  on  the  basis  that  these  men  would  be  able  to  stay 
hpme  as  you  promised.  And  here,  without  any  warning,  you’ve  completely 
reversed  yourselves.  I  wouldn’t  have  asked  some  men  to  volunteer  if 

I  had  known  this  might  happen.  It  makes  me  look  like  thirty  cents.” 

’’Well,  this  was  an  emergency.”  They  slammed  me  down  pretty 
hard  and  wouldn’t  explain  their  actions.’ 

As  it  turned  out,  Harry  Walker,  who  had  been  in  the  engineering 
corps  in  WWI,  and  the  others  who  had  signed  up  for  local  duty  were 
sent  out  in  small  motorboats  with  little  radios,  around  the  Farallon 
Islands  (laughter).  The  military  expected  an  invasion  by  the  Japanese, 
and  they  had  boats  strung  up  and  down  out  there  in  the  fog.  They  were 
so  sure  that  there  was  going  to  be  an  attack  and  landing  that  they 
had  to  have  every  available  man  on  duty. 

Larkey: 

Did  you  volunteer  to  head  the  local  civil  defense? 

Ryerson: 

No,  I  guess  I  finally  wound  up  as  chairman  of  it  because  I  was  head 
of  the  campus  and  the  town  wasn’t  well  organized.  This  mobilization 
came  almost  immediately,  while  we  were  organizing  the  local  defense, 
because  they  were  really  panicked.  We  had  a  very  strong  ROTC  and 
those  boys  who  had  gone  into  it  and  had  gotten  a  reserve  commission 
were  called  in  overnight.  But,  of  course,  they  more  or  less  expected 
that. 

Larkey : 

Did  a  great  many  students  volunteer  immediately? 

Ryerson: 

Not  right  away.  A  number  came  in  to  talk  it  over  as  to  whether 
they  should  or  not.  I  felt  that  they  should  wait  to  see  what  the 
government’s  plan  was  to  be.  I  learned  that  in  World  War  I. 

Larkey : 

And  I  suppose  many  of  the  Davis  students  were  needed  for  work  on 
their  farms,  too. 

Ryerson: 

Yes,  they  were  needed  to  work  on  the  farms,  or  needed  in  positions 
of  responsibility  because  they  were  trained.  Eventually,  a  lot  of 
them  either  volunteered  or  were  drafted,  but  not  right  away. 

Larkey : 

After  Pearl  Harbor  an  air  alert  listening  post  was  established  in 

Rec  Hall  and  was  manned  on  a  volunteer  basis.  Eventually  a  watch 
tower  was  constructed  just  north  of  Central  Park. 
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Ryerson: 

Larkey : 

Ryerson: 


Larkey : 
Ryerson: 

Larkey: 

Ryerson: 


Larkey : 


And  then  as  the  boys  and  the  older  men  went  into  the  service  the 
women,  of  course,  stood  watch.  Emma  was  on  that. 

Yes.  There  were  over  two  hundred  volunteers  that  manned  it  on  a 
twenty-four  hour  basis.  Jim  Wilson  was  telling  me  about  an  emer¬ 
gency  that  occurred  when  someone  sighted  an  unidentified  object. 

They  apparently  used  your  telescope  to  track  down  the  fact  that  it 
was  an  unusually  bright  star  (laughter)! 

When  the  airplane  spotter  reported  an  unidentified  object  in  the 
sky  they  sent  up  Jim’s  son-in-law,  a  naval  pilot  stationed  at 
Petaluma,  to  check  on  it  and  the  further  he  went  up,  the  further 
it  got  away.  Yes,  I  happened  to  be  home  when  Jim  called  up,  so 
I  put  the  old  four  inch  on,  and  there  it  was — a  perfect  crescent, 
the  old  girl  Venus. 

You  solved  that  emergency  (laughter)  very  quickly! 

But  before  that  they  had  alerted  a  number  of  planes  and  sent  them 
up. 

Were  you  also  involved  with  the  volunteers  who  worked  on  the  railroad 
when  the  SP  [Southern  Pacific]  was  having  trouble  moving  freight 
shipments?  A  great  many  faculty  members  volunteered  their  evenings 
and  weekends  to  unload  the  trains  and  repair  the  rails.  They  received 
national  recognition. 1 

Most  of  that  came  after  I  left.  But  we  were  doing  other  things 
to  help  in  the  war  effort,  such  as  training  in  first  aid.  It  wasn’t 
safe  to  come  on  campus — you  were  apt  to  be  picked  up  and  put  in 
splints  by  some  Red  Cross  trainee. 

I  was  kept  busy  running  up  and  down  the  valley  attending  civil 
defense  meetings  with  county  and  state  officials.  The  owner  of 
the  movie  theater  in  Winters  put  in  one  of  the  best  basement  bomb 
shelters  and  stocked  it  with  food,  medicine,  water,  and  emergency 
supplies. 


Western  Signal  Corps  School  at  Davis 


How  deeply  did  the  war  cut  into  enrollment  that  first  year? 


1 


"Wartime  Living, 


ii 


Time  Magazine,  February  15,  1943,  pp. 


17-18. 
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Ryerson: 

By  the  fall  of  '42  they  had  called  the  first  draft  and  the  fellows 
were  enlisting.  I  forget  what  the  figures  were,  but  enrollment 
dropped  considerably.  Of  course,  as  soon  as  the  Signal  Corps  began 
negotiations  for  the  campus,  they  planned  to  close  down  classes 
completely  after  that  fall  semester.  We  re-opened  again  two  years 
later. 

Larkey : 

Yes,  I  think  the  military  came  in  around  February  1st,  1943.  How 
did  it  transpire  that  the  U.S.  Army  Signal  Corps  took  over  the 

Davis  campus  during  the  war? 

Ryerson: 

I  had  very  little  part  in  that  because  I  left  for  the  South 

Pacific  in  October  of  '42.  The  fall  term  was  still  on,  and 
those  negotiations  were  still  in  progress.  From  that  point  on  I 
was  out  of  touch.  I  didn't  come  back  until  five  months  later. 

Larkey : 

The  absence  to  which  you  refer  pertains  to  the  special  wartime 
project  that  we'll  be  discussing  in  detail  shortly. 

Ryerson: 

Yes.  Of  course,  Hutchison  didn't  want  me  to  go,  but  it  seemed  to  me 
that  I  should  go  where  I  was  needed  and  that  there  was  going  to  be 
nothing  for  me  to  do  at  Davis.  Up  until  that  time,  I  had  been 
chairman  of  the  civil  defense  organization  in  Davis. 

Larkey : 

Didn’t  Jim  Wilson  take  that  post  when  you  left? 

Ryerson: 

'  Yes  he  did.  We  were  well  organized  and  set  up  for  that.  Then  with 
the  Signal  Corps  coming  there  wouldn't  be  any  regular  students. 

The  experiment  station  would  continue  on  a  restricted  basis,  but 
they  could  handle  that  from  Berkeley  because  so  many  of  the  faculty 
were  already  in  the  armed  forces  and  they  weren't  being  replaced. 

The  business  relationships  with  the  army  were  all  handled  by  Ira 
Smith.  So,  I  wouldn't  have  had  much  to  do  there. 

Larkey : 

The  research  departments  continued  to  operate,  didn't  they?  It  was 
only  the  teaching  curriculum  that  was  curtailed? 

Ryerson: 

Yes,  but  with  so  many  of  the  faculty  in  the  service,  that  also 
caused  a  cutback  on  research.  Those  that  remained  did  research 
that  was  relevant,  at  least  that  had  priorities. 

Larkey: 

Were  they  doing  any  special  projects  for  the  military  that  you 
can  think  of? 

Ryerson: 

That  I  don't  know,  or  I've  forgotten.  They  probably  did  some 
applied  research  on  substitute  feed  for  animals  and  things  like 

that. 

Larkey: 

And  of  course  they  were  interested  in  increasing  food  production 
in  the  face  of  an  acute  agricultural  labor  shortage.  I  know  Dr. 
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Larkey : 

Roy  Bainer  was  doing  some  work  trying  to  cut  down  the  labor  in  the 
sugar  beet  industry  by  decorticating  sugar  beet  seeds. 

Ryerson: 

I  remember  that  project.  Also,  some  of  the  faculty  were  probably 
working  on  human  nutrition:  food  handling,  preservation  techniques, 
the  use  of  cheaper  cuts  of  meat,  and  things  like  that. 

Larkey : 

Who  was  actually  administering  that  research  then? 

Ryerson: 

Dean  Hutchison  took  most  of  that  over. 

Larkey : 

And  he  probably  spent  more  time  up  at  Davis  than  he  normally  did. 

Ryerson: 

He  spent  more  time  up  there  and  I  think  Griffin  helped  him  a  lot 
on  that  because  he  knew  the  ins  and  outs,  administratively.  And 

Ira  helped  too.  Some  of  the  research  buildings  were  occupied 
by  the  military.  I  think  they  were  over  in  Animal  Science. 

Larkey : 

They  also  used  the  library  as  a  radio  school. 

Ryerson: 

Oh,  I  guess  that's  right,  too. 

Larkey : 

Your  administrative  offices  became  the  post  headquarters  and  most 
of  the  buildings  were  renamed,  according  to  the  yearbook  published 
by  the  Western  Signal  Corps  School  in  1944. 

Ryerson: 

‘It  was  interesting.  You  get  all  kinds  of  people  in  the  military. 
When  some  of  the  army  officers  first  came  to  Davis,  they  kind  of 
assumed  that  everybody  would  move  out  and  they'd  just  take  over 
their  living  quarters.  Well,  a  lot  of  the  faculty  didn  t  think  much 

of  that. 

Emma  was  home  alone  with  a  housekeeper.  I  forget  who  was  the 
first  colonel  there,  but,  he  and  one  of  his  top  staff  called  on 
her  and  intimated  pretty  strongly  that  the  commanding  officer 
should  have  our  house — that  she  was  living  there  alone  and  the 
military  were  taking  over.  She  reminded  them  that  it  was  a  private 
home:  it  wasn't  university  property,  and  she  had  no  intention  of 

leaving.  She  pointedly  added,  "The  housekeeper  is  staying  here 
because  my  husband  is  out  in  the  South  Pacific."  They  also  expected 
a  lot  of  the  other  homes  to  be  available.  They  didn't  seem  to 
realize  that  those  belonged  to  the  faculty  and  not  to  the  University 

Of  course  the  colonel,  the  one  that  was  there  later,  was  an 
awfully  good  scout. 

Larkey: 

This  was  Colonel  [Ralph]  Allen,  wasn't  it,  the  second  commander? 

Ryerson: 

Yes.  Of  course  he  wanted  to  be  out  in  the  Pacific.  I  used  to  come 
back  and  say,  "Well,  Colonel,  the  campus  seems  to  be  running  along 
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Ryerson: 

all  right,  so  I’m  not  needed  around  here;  Ifll  just  go  back  out 
to  the  South  Pacific.” 

Hefd  say,  ”You  get  the  hell  out  of  here!”  (Laughter.) 

Larkey : 

He  wished  he  could  trade  places. 

Ryerson: 

Oh,  yes.  That  was  his  profession,  and  here  he  was  at  a  College 
of  Agriculture. 

Larkey : 

Well,  the  influx  of  two  thousand  military  personnel  and  their 
dependents  certainly  changed  the  face  of  Davis  in  many  ways.  By 
and  large,  they  were  quite  well  received.  The  rapport  between  the 
people  of  Davis  and  the  servicemen  seemed  admirable,  I  think. 

Ryerson: 

I  thought  the  people  did  a  great  job.  I  remember  I  was  home  that 
next  Christmas  for  the  Faculty  Club  ”Goose  Stew”.  Military  personnel 
were  the  only  ones  who  could  get  ammunition  and  they  actually  went 
out  and  shot  geese  for  the  stew  that  year  [1943].  That  was  quite 
a  party. 

Larkey : 

Well,  during  your  assignment  in  the  South  Pacific,  there  was  a  lot 
of  vegetable  growing  right  in  Davis  when  the  University  allowed  the 
people  in  the  community  to  have  Victory  Gardens  on  that  property 
south  of  First  Street  where  Aggie  Villa  later  stood. 

Ryerson: 

.Yes,  that’s  what  I  understand.  I  saw  those  when  I  came  back. 

Larkey: 

That’s  always  pointed  to  as  an  admirable  gesture  of  campus- 
community  goodwill:  the  University  provided  the  land  and  water 
and  everyone  in  town  provided  the  labor. 

Ryerson: 

And  they  kept  the  weeds  down,  too,  which  the  University  would  have 
had  to  do  otherwise  (laughter) ! 

Emma’s  housekeeper,  a  farm  woman  from  western  Kansas,  liked 
to  grow  vegetables.  We’d  have  corn  and  cucumbers  appearing  in 
the  oddest  places  around  the  yard. 

Larkey : 

Leave  for  Overseas  Assignment 

As  it  turned  out,  the  government  asked  you  to  take  part  in  a  survey 
of  the  islands  of  the  South  Pacific,  an  assignment  that  was  to  take 
you  into  the  early  battlegrounds  of  the  war  with  Japan.  But  you've 
said  that  Dean  Hutchison  was  not  very  happy  when  you  requested  leave 
to  go. 
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Ryerson: 


Larkey : 

Ryerson: 

Larkey: 

Ryerson: 


Larkey : 
Ryerson: 


No,  he  wasn't.  Yet,  there  was  nothing  for  me  at  Davis  except  to 
work  on  the  civil  defense  and  to  take  a  shift  on  airplane  watching. 

And  if  that  was  all  there  was  to  do,  I  would  have  stayed  and  done 
it.  But  here  was  something  that  I  could  do — at  least  I  thought  I 
could.  I  had  some  grave  doubts  about  how  much  food  could  be  grown 
in  the  forward  area,  but  no  one  else  knew  what  the  job  entailed 
either.  You  had  to  go  and  find  out.  It  was  at  least  worth  trying 
and  it  was  challenging. 

It  used  your  talents,  whereas  you  would  have  been  marking  time  had 
you  stayed  home. 

4 

Marking  time  and  getting  older. 

Was  Dean  Hutchison  really  quite  upset  when  you  said  you  were 
going? 

Oh,  yes.  In  fact  that  happened  shortly  after  Stan  [Stanley  B.] 
Freeborn  had  left  without  any  warning.  He  was  in  the  reserves,  I 
guess,  and  was  called  to  active  duty.  So  Hutchison  was  carrying  a 
big  load  at  Berkeley  already,  and  when  I  came  along  with  this  proposal 
to  leave  he  just  told  me  if  I  went,  I  couldn't  expect  to  have  my  job 
waiting  for  me  when  I  came  back. 

He  put  it  that  way? 

He  put  it  that  way.  I  challenged  it  and  I  came  right  straight  back 
at  him  saying,  "You  don't  want  me  to  come  back."  He  didn't  say  I 
was  wrong  in  that.  He  was  very  upset. 

Then  I  went  upstairs  to  see  Frank  Adams  who,  like  Dr.  Mead, 
was  quite  my  father  confessor  and  one  of  my  oldest  friends  and  ad¬ 
visors.  I  told  him  I  resented  Hutchison's  attitude  very  much  and  that 
I'd  accepted  the  job  because  I  was  going  to  have  nothing  worthwhile 
to  do  here,  but  that  the  dean  said  I  couldn't  have  my  job  back.  I 
didn't  think  he  had  the  right  to  do  that.  I'd  wired  the  president 
asking  about  the  status  of  my  job  if  I  left  and  since  other  people 
were  getting  university  leave,  both  for  military  duty  and  for 
civilian  war  work  right  and  left,  I  thought  my  leave  should  be 
granted  too.  Davis  was  closing  down  and  my  part  of  it  if  I  stayed 
would  be  primarily  business  arrangements  with  the  army,  which  was 
Ira's  job  to  administer.  The  experiment  station  would  go  on  with 
a  smaller  staff  and  that's  the  dean's  main  interest.  Frank  said 
Hutchison  didn't  mean  it  the  way  I  understood  it. 

"But,"  I  said,  "I  gave  him  a  chance  to  say  he  wanted  me 
back  ... 


He  said,  "He's  upset  with  your  going  so  soon  after  Stan; 
Stan's  going  upset  him.  He  didn't  mean  what  he  said." 
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Ryerson: 

I  said,  "Then  why  didn't  he  say  so?"  I  was  mad;  I  lost  my 
head  too. 

I  was  leaving  to  go  and  Frank  said,  "You  oughtn't  to  go  out 
feeling  that  way.  You  don't  know  whether  you'll  come  back  or  not." 

I  said,  "I  know  I  don't.  I  might  well  not  come  back.  The 
way  this  thing  looks  it's  going  to  be  a  three  to  five  year  deal, 
and  a  whole  lot  of  us  won't  be  coming  back.  I've  been  through 
one  war  already  and  this  looks  like  a  longer  deal  than  the  last 
one.  I'm  not  as  young  as  I  was  during  the  last  one,  but  what 
does  it  matter.  I've  had  a  grand  life.  If  my  plane  doesn't  make 
it,  I'm  still  ahead  of  the  game.  That  part  of  it  doesn't  worry 
me  in  the  slightest." 

"Well,"  he  said,  "You'll  go  back  to  see  the  dean." 

I  said,  "I  won’t  go  back."  Of  course  I  was  wrong.  I  thought 
it  over  during  the  night  and  decided  to  go  in  to  see  him  the  next 
morning.  I  told  him  that  I  was  upset  when  he  said  my  job  might  not 
be  waiting  for  me,  and  that  I  had  even  felt  that  he  didn’t  want  me 
to  come  back. 

He  got  up,  came  around  the  table,  and  put  his  arm  around  me 
and  said,  "Of  course  I  want  you  back!" 

Larkey : 

He  probably  had  lost  a  little  sleep,  too. 

Ryerson: 

Yes,  and  he  had  been  upset.  Before  leaving  for  the  Pacific,  I  was 
having  breakfast  with  the  Hutchisons  when  Claude  went  upstairs  to 
get  his  hat.  Mrs.  Hutchison  remarked  that  he  would  give  his  right 
arm  to  be  doing  what  I  was  doing  in  the  war. 

Larkey: 

Did  you  get  a  response  to  your  wire  to  the  president? 

Ryerson: 

Oh  yes,  right  back.  He  said,  "By  precedent  as  well  as  by  direct 
action  of  the  Regents,  of  course  your  job  will  be  waiting  for 
you  when  you  come  back." 

Larkey : 

So  it  was  just  a  misunderstanding  of  the  moment.  It's  good  you  did 
go  back  in.  You  didn't  have  to  go  AWOL  and  you  probably  both  felt 
better  about  it. 

Ryerson: 

Oh,  sure,  it  would  have  been  foolish  not  to. 
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XV  FRONTLINE  VICTORY  GARDENS 


Survey  of  South  Pacific  Islands 


Larkey:  What  was  the  proposed  wartime  project  as  outlined  to  you? 

Ryerson:  It  was  a  three-fold  package.  It  was  to  supply  fresh  food,  vege¬ 
tables  and  fish  to  the  armed  forces;  to  supply  the  natives  with 
civilian  needs,  such  as  kerosene,  cloth,  etc.;  and  to  get  out 
strategic  materials,  such  as  copra,  timber  and  minerals.  First, 
we  had  to  see  whether  it  was  possible  to  grow  vegetables  in  the 
tropics,  considering  the  climatic,  soil  and  water  conditions  there. 

You  see,  the  original  recommendations  came  from  the  commission 
of  which  Rear  Admiral  [Richard  E. ]  Byrd  was  chairman.  It  was  sent 
out  to  the  South  Pacific  shortly  after  the  war  started  to  look 
into  the  food  situation  for  both  the  military  and  the  islanders. 

There  were  shortages  of  foods,  kerosene,  cloth,  and  other  things 
that  the  traders  stopped  bringing  in.  And,  to  complicate  the 
situation,  we  were  dumping  thousands  of  troops  out  there  on  these 
islands  who  were  taking  or  buying  up  the  coconuts  and  other  foods, 
leaving  many  natives  without  enough  food.  Food  shortages  began  to 
be  a  very  serious  problem. 

Then,  there  was  a  question  of  getting  out  strategic  materials. 
Copra  from  the  low  islands  had  been  the  only  important  one.  Of 
course,  you  couldn't  get  it  out  because  boats  couldn't  leave  the 
islands  because  of  the  danger  of  Japanese  submarines,  and  the  navy 
was  too  tied  up  with  the  war  to  help.  So,  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
[James  V.]  Forrestal,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Byrd  Commission,  asked 
Henry  Wallace,  who  was  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Economic  Warfare 
as  well  as  vice-president  of  the  United  States  at  that  time,  whether 
the  Board  of  Economic  Warfare  could  undertake  this  problem  of  food 
supply.  He  said  the  navy  had  its  hands  full  with  the  shooting  war 
and  this  needed  to  be  done.  Well,  Wallace  said  he  thought  they  could 
do  it.  When  it  was  first  proposed,  it  went  to  the  chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  Admiral  [Ernest  J.]  King. 
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Ryerson: 


Larkey : 
Ryerson: 

Larkey : 
Ryerson: 


Doug  [Douglas  L. ]  Oliver  was  in  Washington  on  the  staff  of 
the  Board  of  Economic  Warfare  on  some  strategic  air  force  business, 
and  it  was  dumped  in  his  lap  since  hefd  been  on  Bougainville. 

He  was  the  last  American  who’d  been  there  who  really  knew  the 
island.  Hefd  lived  there  over  a  year,  and  hefd  also  been  in 
Samoa. 

He  was  asked  to  get  together  a  survey  party  to  go  out  and 
look  over  the  situation,  to  see  where  the  troops  were,  and  to  see 
what  could  be  done.  Even  the  military  wasn’t  sure  where  all  the 
troops  were;  they  were  dumping  them  out  there  so  fast.  Then,  the 
survey  team  was  to  see  about  soil  conditions,  water  supplies  and 
other  things  that  would  make  it  possible  to  go  into  vegetable 
production.  Also,  the  team  was  to  deal  with  problems  of  native 
civilian  supply — shortages  such  as  kerosene,  particularly,  cloth,  and 
even  needles  and  thread.  Canned  salmon  was  what  they  wanted  mostly 
in  Tahiti.  The  governor  was  quite  peeved  when  we  told  him  we  didn’t 
have  that  ourselves  so  the  natives  could  go  out  and  catch  their  own 
fish.  Well,  it  was  absurd  to  figure  that  we  were  going  to  bring  in 
canned  salmon  when  all  that  good  fish  was  right  out  there  for  the 
catching. 

So,  that’s  how  Doug  got  into  it.  He  called  up  die  foreign  agricultural 
department  and  talked  with  Ralph  Allee.  I  think  he  said  it  was 
Ralph  who  recommended  to  them  that  they  get  me  if  they  could. 

Ralph  had  been  in  Latin  America  and  in  Beirut.  Anyway,  someone  over 
there  recommended  me,  and  my  name  was  sent  in.  When  it  got  to  Wallace, 
he  was  surprised  that  I  would  take  it,  but  I  was  told  that  he  was  very 
pleased.  It  eased  my  way  into  the  Board  of  Economic  Warfare.  I 
hadn’ t  known  many  of  their  staff  before,  but  they’d  say,  ”Geez, 

Ryerson’ s  sure  got  a  standing  with  the  vice-president.” 

Did  you  have  the  opportunity  to  discuss  this  with  Henry  Wallace? 

I  discussed  it  with  him  when  I  was  in  Washington  for  a  very  short 
time  after  we’d  been  out  in  the  Pacific.  Of  course,  before  we  went 
out  on  the  survey  we  didn’t  know  whether  the  project  could  be  done 
or  not. 

Who  besides  Doug  Oliver  and  yourself  participated  in  this  inspection 
survey? 

Just  three  of  us  went  out  together  on  the  survey.  Doug  headed  it  and 
besides  myself  there  was  [R.  H.  ]  Fiedler,  a  fisheries  specialist.  He  was 
recommended  by  the  Biological  Survey  as  a  practical  man  because  they 
felt  that  if  we  were  to  provide  fresh  food  for  the  troops  in  an  area 
that’s  mostly  water,  fish  was  going  to  be  important  since  it  is  a 
good  source  of  protein. 
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Ryerson: 

Larkey : 
Ryerson: 

Larkey : 

Ryerson: 


Ryerson: 


The  other  thing  needed  would  be  fresh  vegetables,  of  course, 
and  that  was  my  area  of  responsibility. 

Didn't  you  have  some  lumbering  interests  involved  in  this? 

Yes,  later  on.  We  didn't  have  a  lumbering  specialist  on  this 
survey,  although  while  we  were  in  western  Samoa,  we  did  go  over 
to  the  big  island  of  Savaii,  which  still  had  its  original  forest 
cover  for  the  most  part,  and  made  a  rough  estimate  of  its  potential. 

I  assume  that  the  navy  provided  air  transport  for  your  group.  What 
were  your  first  ports  of  call? 

We  flew  from  San  Francisco  to  Washington  in  October  of  '42  for 
conferences  with  the  navy  and  agricultural  and  fisheries  specialists 
before  taking  off  for  the  survey. 


White  Christmas,  1942 


We  left  Pearl  Harbor  the  day  before  Christmas  and  spent  Christmas 
Eve  on  Palmyra.  That's  a  coconut  atoll  between  Honolulu  and  Canton. 
It  was  all  blacked  out  because  the  Japs  were  still  occupying  the  next 
group  of  islands  not  far  to  the  west.  On  Palymra  there  was  a  white 
line  between  the  bunk  houses,  the  dining  hall,  and  a  small  chapel. 
Everything  was  blacked  out,  but  there  was  a  bright  moon  that  night. 

Of  course,  with  the  white  coral  sand,  you  hardly  needed  that  line 
to  walk  by,  but  you  walked  it;  you  didn't  go  anywhere  else  because 
the  island  was  under  very  heavy  guard. 

There  was  also  radio  silence  because  the  Japs  could  ride  those 
beams  right  in.  I'll  tell  you.  I'll  never  hear  Bing  Crosby  or  anyone 
else  singing  "I'm  Dreaming  of  a  White  Christmas"  without  remembering 
that  white  Christmas  there,  with  that  white  coral  sand  and  that 
bright  moonlight  on  it.  But  any  semblance  to  Christmas  ended  there. 
There  was  as  homesick  a  bunch  of  marines  singing  that  song  in  the 
mess  hall  that  night  as  you'll  ever  find.  It  was  anything  but  a 
happy  occasion  because  the  war  was  still  going  badly.  They  figured 
it  would  be  three  to  five  years,  at  least,  before  we  would  be  able 
to  drive  the  Japs  back  because  they  were  well  on  the  march  to 
Australia.  So,  no  one  was  counting  on  things  ending  very  soon, 
and  many  of  them  weren't  even  counting  on  getting  back. 

We  were  in  an  old  two-engine  bomber,  and  the  crew  had  scrounged 
some  steaks  in  Pearl  Harbor.  They  had  a  little  two-unit  electric 
heater  down  in  the  bomb  bay,  and  we  went  down  two-by-two  and  had  our 
Christmas  day  steak  while  flying  over  the  equator  (laughter) . 
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Ryerson: 

Larkey : 
Ryerson: 


Ryerson: 


Also  aboard  were  some  technicians  from  one  of  the  airplane 
factories  who  were  going  out  to  do  some  servicing.  They  had  never 
been  across  the  line  before.  I  hadn’t  either,  but  the  crew  didn’t 
know  that. 

You  mean  you  escaped  the  initiation  rites? 

Well,  we  got  the  bumping-*-everybody  gets  that.  When  they  flew 
over  the  equator,  the  captain  put  the  old  bus  into  rolls  and 
shook  everybody  up.  He  said,  ’’You  know  the  equator  zig  zags  and 
wobbles  along  and  upsets  the  air  currents.”  (Laughter.) 

Then  we  landed  at  Canton  Island  along  about  three  in  the 
afternoon,  and  here  was  a  whole  turkey  dinner  waiting  for  us. 


Ports  of  Call 


We  continued,  with  stops  at  Canton  and  Fiji,  then  landed  at  Noumea 
[New  Caledonia] . 

When  we  got  to  Admiral  [William  B.]  Halsey’s  South  Pacific 
headquarters  in  Noumea,  we  reported  to  the  Admiral. 

Without  consulting  us,  the  army  assigned  a  Major  Krickac  to 
our  group  to  assist  in  relations  with  army  units.  And,  a  lawyer, 

Mr.  [Philip  W. ]  Amram,  came  out  from  the  Board  of  Economic  Warfare 
to  Fiji  as  we  were  returning  from  Tahiti  to  report  to  Admiral  Halsey, 
before  returning  to  Washington  to  make  the  final  recommendations. 
Amram  announced  that  he  was  taking  over  the  project,  and  that  Doug 
Oliver  and  I  were  to  stay  on  there  as  his  assistants.  It  caused 
a  real  showdown  because  we  felt  the  project  was  feasible,  but  our 
report  wasn’t  even  in  yet.  I  had  only  agreed  to  go  out  on  the 
survey  to  look  into  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  grow  vegetables 
there.  I  objected  strongly  to  this  lawyer’s  announcement.  You  see, 
it  was  an  oddball  kind  of  operation,  and  in  my  mind  its  success 
depended  entirely  upon  the  people  you  had  working  on  it.  If  I  was 
to  head  the  agricultural  part  of  it,  I  wanted  to  choose  my  own  staff, 
insofar  as  that  was  possible,  which  was  always  of  first  importance  in 
any  job  I’d  been  concerned  with.  I  want  people  that  I  know  and  can 
depend  on,  and  I  want  people  that  know  me,  who  know  my  own  frailties 
and  possibilities  for  making  mistakes.  I’d  made  mistakes,  and  made 
plenty  of  them.  When  you  have  a  gang  that  knows  you  well  enough 
to  tell  you  when  you’re  off  base  or  have  overlooked  something, 
and  not  feel  they’ll  get  tromped  on — then  you’ve  got  a  good 
organization. 
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Report  to  Washington:  Board  of  Economic  Warfare 

Ryerson: 

Anyway,  Doug  stayed  out  in  New  Caledonia  working  with  the  navy, 
while  I  returned  to  Washington  with  our  report  in  February  of 
’43.  That’s  when  I  stopped  to  confer  with  Admiral  [Chester  W. ] 

Nimitz  in  Hawaii,  and  then  went  straight  to  Vice-President 

Wallace  and  explained  what  had  transpired  with  this  civilian 
lawyer  and  he  was  able  to  set  things  straight.  He  got  that  chap 
out  of  there  and  he  backed  me  up  all  the  way  through,  100  percent. 

(The  problem  there  was  that  the  lawyer  was  a  very  close  personal 
friend  of  Arthur  Paul,  our  immediate  superior  in  the  BEW.  Amram 
was  his  personal  attorney  in  private  life.  And  here  I  show  up, 
relatively  unknown  to  both  of  them,  saying  that  if  we  had  to 
serve  under  him  we  wouldn’t  go  through  with  the  project  out  there.) 
Every  time  I  went  to  Washington  I  reported  on  the  project  to 
Vice-President  Wallace. 

Larkey : 

Did  he  feel  this  project  was  doing  what  the  government  hoped  it 
would  do? 

Ryerson: 

Yes. 

Larkey: 

Once  the  survey  report  was  in  and  the  project  was  approved,  what 
was  your  official  status? 

Ryerson: 

Special  Representative,  Board  of  Economic  Warfare,  Pacific  Ocean 

Area,  assigned  to  carry  out  the  recommendations  of  the  Byrd  Commission 
We  were  there  under  the  orders  of  the  chief  of  Naval  Operations, 
Admiral  King.  However,  Admiral  [F.  K. ]  Horne  was  really  the  one 
who  kept  the  whole  show  moving.  I  always  reported  to  him.  He  was 
a  grand  person,  and  took  a  personal  interest  in  the  project. 

Fleet  Admiral  Chester  W.  Nimitz 

Larkey: 

Admiral  Nimitz  seems  to  have  taken  a  special  interest,  also.  Had 
you  known  him  before  the  war? 

Ryerson: 

Yes,  because  after  his  tour  of  duty  in  WWI  he  came  to  Berkeley  to 
set  up  the  first  Navy  ROTC  unit  in  the  United  States,  and  he  was  in 
command  of  it. 

Later  on,  he  was  promoted  to  chief  of  personnel  and  I  met  him 
in  Washington  when  we’d  come  up  from  Haiti,  when  he  and  his  wife, 
Catherine,  came  to  the  UC  alumni  meetings  in  Washington.  Once  the 
war  started,  Mrs.  Nimitz  came  back  to  live  in  Berkeley.  I  saw  her 
then  and  she  asked,  ”Do  you  remember  the  last  time  I  saw  you?” 
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I  said,  "It  was  at  the  alumni  meetings." 

She  said,  "Yes,  I  sat  next  to  you!"  (Laughter.) 

We  still  see  her  frequently  and  consider  her  one  of  our  very 
best  friends. 

I  see  that  you  have  Admiral  Nimitzfs  autographed  photograph  on  the 
wall  of  your  study. 

He  gave  that  picture  to  us  and  we  have  several  others. 

From  what  several  people  have  told  me,  I  gather  that  Admiral  Nimitz 
viewed  your  vegetable  growing  project  as  a  great  morale  building 
factor. 

Yes,  Admiral  Nimitz  was  all  for  it.  His  thoughts  were  always  for 
the  boys,  clear  down  the  line.  When  Oliver,  Fiedler,  and  I  went 
in  to  see  him  when  we  first  went  out  on  the  survey,  I ’ll  never 
forget  his  admonition  to  us.  He  emphasized  the  importance  of  the 
project,  "But,"  he  said,  "remember  that  each  of  you  is  taking  the 
place  of  a  similar  weight  in  letters  for  the  boys  out  there,"  which 
was  dead  right.  I  realized  the  impact  of  that  statement  when  we 
landed  at  Tongareva.  Ours  was  the  only  plane  that  had  ever  landed 
on  that  airport.  The  men  had  been  way  out  there  for  three  months 
and  felt  forgotten.  When  the  hatch  opened:  "You  got  any  mail?" 
was  all  we  heard.  My  golly,  we  could  have  brought  some — as  we  had 
plenty  of  room.  No  one  back  in  Samoa  had  raised  the  question  of  us 
taking  mail  out  to  them  and  these  kids  hadn’t  had  any  news  from  home 
for  months. 

It  was  just  thoughtlessness.  Anyway,  Admiral  Nimitz  was  con¬ 
siderate  from  top  to  bottom.  Whether  it  was  a  prime  minister  or  some 
gob  that  wanted  help,  he  always  had  time  to  take  care  of  it.  I 
still  think  he’s  the  most  thoughtful  man  I’ve  ever  known. 

He  did  a  lot  for  the  University  in  his  later  years,  too. 

He  did,  and  I  wish  we  had  him  here  now.  He  could  put  the  governor 
in  his  place.  Now,  his  kind  of  person  is  so  rare.  He  loved  the 
University  and  was  proud  of  it. 

He  served  on  the  Board  of  Regents  from  1948  to  1956. 

Yes,  he  was  on  the  important  finance  committee  and  he  carried  out  his 
duties  on  the  board  as  thoroughly  and  as  carefully  as  he  carried  out 
his  many  other  responsibilities. 
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Keeping  in  Touch  with  Cal  Aggies 


Larkey:  You  spoke  about  the  importance  of  mail  to  homesick  servicemen.  It 

seems  that  you  did  a  tremendous  job  of  keeping  track  of  the  Cal 
Aggie  students  while  the  war  was  on.  Do  you  have  any  idea  how 
many  letters  you  wrote  in  a  month’s  time?  Many,  many  alumni  have 
said  that  they  received  correspondence  from  you  regularly. 

Ryerson:  I  haven’t  any  idea.  I  just  wrote  whenever  I  could.  Sometimes 

when  I  had  to  wait  all  day  at  an  airport  for  a  plane  I’d  get  off  as 
many  notes  as  I  could.  Other  times  I’d  wait  somewhere  three  or  four 
hours  and  have  time  for  another  note  or  two.  Then  on  the  plane, 

I’d  always  carry  a  pad  of  paper,  and  would  write  short  notes  to 
others.  Those  were  long  flights,  back  and  forth  to  Honolulu  in  those 
prop  planes.  I  could  write  to  a  lot  of  men  in  a  short  time,  and  it 
did  pass  the  time  for  me,  too. 

The  Aggies  liked  to  get  mail  and  so  did  I.  Of  course,  I  was  more 
lucky  than  they  were  because  1  got  back  home  every  two  or  three 
months,  to  recruit  more  staff  and  attend  to  details. 

It  was  surprising  the  number  of  Aggies  I  met  here  and  there, 
and  they  always  wanted  to  know  about  everybody  else.  I’d  get 
their  organization,  and  just  put  a  letter  in  the  army  or  navy  mail, 
addressed  to  them  at  that  unit.  Once  I  had  just  come  in  from  a 
long  flight  from  Saipan.  My  head  was  full  of  cobwebs  and  I  was 
groggy,  so  I  went  down  for  a  swim  before  dinner.  I  dove  into  the 
first  breaker,  came  up  sputtering,  and  along  side  I  heard  a  voice 
say,  "Why,  Dean!"  It  was  Smitty  from  the  Beef  Barn!  At  these 
meetings  I’d  pass  on  news  to  others  .  .  .  I’d  say,  "I  saw  so  and 
so  at  Waikiki,  or  I  just  banged  into  Smitty  on  Saipan." 

Another  time,  I  went  in  to  dinner  and  here  sitting  at  the 
table  next  to  mine  was  Elliot  Short.  I  was  always  careful  what 
I  asked,  but  I  asked  him,  "Are  you  going  or  coming?" 

He  said,  "I’m  going."  Well,  that’s  all  I  needed  to  know  be¬ 
cause  the  Philippine  show  was  on.  That’s  where  he  got  his  first 
baptism  of  fire  and  lost  a  lot  of  his  own  men.  Anyway,  it  was 
easy  for  me  to  pass  on  information  about  other  Aggies  since  I  ran 
into  so  many  of  them. 


Staff  Recruitment  of  "Cucumber  Commandos" 


Larkey : 


You  were  given  permission  to  pick  your  own  staff  for  this  unique 
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agricultural  project.  Didn’t  you  recruit  a  fair  number  from  the 
Davis  campus? 

Yes,  both  faculty  and  students,  because  you  can  count  on  people 
that  you  have  worked  or  studied  with  and  know  something  about. 

I’ve  always  been  strong  for  student  participation  in  campus  activi¬ 
ties  where  they  can  get  their  rough  corners  knocked  off  and  learn 
how  to  get  along  with  people,  learn  organization  and  teamwork. 

There  is  always  a  place  for  some  loners  in  any  organization,  but 
you  don’t  want  too  many  of  them. 

The  success  of  the  work  out  there  was  that  I  had  people  I 
could  turn  things  over  to  and  know  they’d  go  ahead  and  do  them. 

And  they  knew  that  they  had  my  full  backing!  If  they  had  suggestions 
to  make,  they  could  make  them  and  they  were  very  gladly  received. 

So,  the  staff  out  there,  wherever  possible,  I  built  around  Davis 
or  university  people.  I’d  never  known  Doug  Oliver  before,  but  I 
was  very  lucky  with  him. 

Was  he  a  USDA  employee? 

No,  he  was  on  the  faculty  of  the  anthropology  department  at 
Harvard.  But,  as  I’ve  said,  he  had  been  on  Bougainville  and  knew 
it  intimately.  He  was  already  working  quietly  with  the  military 
on  invasion  plans.  At  first  he  was  headquartered  right  there  with 
Admiral  Halsey’s  staff  in  Noumea.  On  my  first  trip  back  I  went  to 
the  basement  of  his  apartment  in  Washington  and  got  all  his  photo¬ 
graphs  and  turned  them  over  to  the  navy  at  his  order.  H  e  had 
photographed  the  chiefs,  the  people  that  we  were  going  to  have  to 
deal  with  on  landing.  He  had  partially  mapped  the  beaches  and 
trails  of  the  island.  So,  he  was  working  closely  with  the  army  and 
the  navy. 

They  had  a  Fijian  battalion  in  that  operation.  They  were  great 
guys  and  could  they  sing!  (They’re  largely  Methodists  over  there. 

I  have  some  records  of  the  choir  in  Suva.  In  my  later  trips,  if  I 
could,  I  always  planned  to  have  a  Sunday  layover  there  so  I  could  head 
for  the  church  to  hear  the  singing.  They  sang  a  cappella  and  all  those 
deep  bass  voices  sounded  just  like  a  great  organ  chord.) 

That  must  have  helped  lift  morale,  too. 

They  were  big  and  husky — you  felt  pretty  safe  when  they  were  at 
your  back.  They’d  go  behind  the  Japanese  lines  at  night,  bare¬ 
footed,  armed  with  nothing  but  knives  and  those  Jap  outposts 
never  knew  what  hit  them.  They  operated  just  like  some  of  our  own 
American  Indian  units  did  in  World  War  I,  talking  their  own  native 
lingo  on  the  field  phones.  The  Germans  could  tap  in,  but  they 
didn’t  know  what  was  being  said  (laughter).  The  language  of  these 
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Ryerson: 
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Fiji  boys  could  be  used  as  a  secret  code  since  they  were  primarily 
up  there  as  scouts. 

Anyway,  Doug  worked  with  a  lot  of  these  natives.  Once  the 
project  got  underway,  he  was  my  deputy  chief  and  resident  in  the 
field.  He  hadn't  had  administrative  experience,  but  caught  on 
rapidly  and  was  a  very  able  chap  all  the  way  around. 

On  our  first  trip  into  Australia,  when  we  were  working  things 
out  with  our  military  and  our  embassy  there,  Doug  met  the  daughter 
of  the  commanding  officer  of  the  Australian  navy  yard  in  Sydney. 

They  fell  in  love  and  were  married.  In  fact,  the  navy  thought  so 
much  of  Doug  that  they  flew  his  bride  over  to  Noumea  and  set  up  a 
quonset  hut  for  their  home.  That's  where  Mac  [MacMillan]  and  I 
stayed  when  we  were  in  town.  Doug  did  a  great  job,  even  though  he'd 
previously  been  a  straight  researcher.  I  think  he  had  been  in  Africa 
as  an  explorer  scout  on  one  of  the  Martin  Johnson  expeditions,  and 
had  also  been  up  in  Yosemite. 

Did  he  ever  publish  any  articles  on  this  Pacific  project  as  it 
related  to  some  of  his  research  work? 

A  lot  of  his  research  work  was  published  at  Harvard,  but  his  reports 
from  the  war  came  to  me  and  went  right  on  to  Washington.  I've  got 
copies  of  some  of  that  material.  After  the  survey  I  paid  no 
attention  to  civilian  supply.  Doug  Oliver  handled  most  of  that. 

He  set  it  up  so  the  requisitions  came  to  him  and  he  checked  off 
what  was  actually  needed. 

When  the  governor  of  New  Caledonia  requested  at  least  twelve 
Dodge  sedans  his  request  was  denied.  He  also  sent  a  duplicate 
requisition  through  Australia,  thinking  he'd  get  more,  but  they 
bounced  it  right  back  to  us  and  Doug  didn't  approve  any  of  them! 

That  governor  was  just  like  many  of  the  French — they  worked  the  game 
for  all  they  could  get. 

As  I've  mentioned,  one  of  Wallace's  big  jobs  in  the  Board  of 
Economic  Warfare  was  the  acquisition  of  strategic  material.  That 
was  one  of  our  functions,  too,  but  there  wasn't  much  out  there 
except  the  minerals  in  New  Caledonia  and  we  had  a  special  mining 
engineer  who  took  care  of  that. 

Who  else  joined  your  staff? 

There  was  Howry  [H. ]  Warner,  Bob  Burton,  Ashley  Brown,  Paul  [G.  ] 
Smith,  Howard  MacMillan  and  Dick  King,  among  others. 

Howry  Warner  was  one  of  the  first  to  join  us.  He  had  graduated 
in  the  '13  class  at  Berkeley,  after  a  B.S.  at  Pomona.  He'd  had 
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business  administration  experience  with  the  American  Fruit  Growers, 
Inc.  They  had  lettuce  interests  in  Salinas  and  the  Imperial  Valley, 
and  were  one  of  the  biggest  private  growing,  packing  and  shipping 
companies  in  the  state.  He  was  then  director  of  extension  in 
Hawaii,  so  much  of  his  work  was  with  vegetables  and  fruits.  Howry 
had  charge  of  the  forward  area  in  our  project,  which  included  the 
New  Hebrides,  the  Solomon  Islands  and,  later  on,  the  Marianas. 

Bob  Burton  started  the  farm  at  New  Hebrides,  then  he  went  to 
Guadalcanal,  and  later  was  in  charge  of  supervising  the  field  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  Marianas. 

Interestingly  enough.  Bob  Burton  kept  cost  accounting  figures 
for  us.  People  said,  ”0h  sure,  you  can  raise  vegetables  but  you 
don’t  have  to  worry  about  the  cost.  They  must  be  very  expensive.” 
But  this  is  another  thing  about  Bob:  He  was  always  doing  some 
original  figuring,  and  he  decided  to  figure  what  that  cost  might  be. 
He  kept  records  on  the  going  cost  of  native  labor,  plus  the  salaries 
of  the  men  involved.  Then  he  allowed  for  the  cost  of  transport, 
using  the  same  cost  of  shipping  vegetables  here  at  home  as  the  cost 
for  which  we  delivered  them  to  the  military.  And  by  thunder,  he 
proved  that  the  project  was  paying  for  itself.  I  didn’t  expect  it 
to.  I  hadn’t  been  concerned  about  costs.  The  thing  was  to  get 
vegetables  produced  at  any  price,  to  supply  the  armed  forces  with 
fresh  food.  Bob  was  the  best  all-round  practical  man  on  my  team. 

Ash  Brown  was  a  classmate  of  mine  who  was  later  assistant 
director  on  Howry  Warner’s  extension  staff  in  Hawaii.  He  was  a  hard 
worker,  but  high  strung,  and  he  got  impatient  with  the  natives. 

He’d  worked  with  them  before  in  Hawaii,  but  down  there,  with  the 
pressure  so  great,  instead  of  demonstrating  how  things  should  be 
done  he’d  jump  off  the  tractor  and  get  out  there  and  do  it  himself. 
Well,  that  didn’t  go  over  so  well.  He  was  a  loner  in  a  way,  but  he 
was  a  perfectionist  and  a  very  dedicated  person.  He  died  of  a 
heart  attack  shortly  after  the  war. 

Paul  Smith,  who  was  in  the  Department  of  Truck  Crops  at 
Davis,  had  charge  of  looking  after  our  seed  supply.  We  had  large 
quantities  of  seed  which  we  had  to  fumigate  and  store  quickly 
because  it  deteriorated  fast  from  mold  in  the  tropics.  It  was 
hard  for  Paul  to  adjust  to  military  situations.  He  was  primarily 
a  researcher  and  fairly  young  at  that  time.  He  wanted  to  do  things 
his  way  and  to  feel  free  to  do  the  things  he  felt  ought  to  be  done, 
but  when  you’re  in  a  forward  area  and  in  a  military  machine,  you 
have  to  adapt.  Paul  did  a  good  job,  but  this  military  life 
bothered  him.  He’s  still  doing  a  good  job  on  the  faculty  at  Davis. 

I  also  took  MacMillan  out  on  this  South  Pacific  project  to  work 
on  disease  control  because  he  was  just  being  ignored  at  his  USDA 
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station  in  Los  Angeles.  He  was  a  good  plant  pathologist  and  a 
good  field  man.  He  could  take  roughing  it  in  his  stride.  People 
in  the  department  [USDA]  said,  "Oh,  you’re  foolish.  He’ll  never 
be  the  same;  he  won’t  be  any  good  to  you  after  his  experience  with 
Wallace."  Well,  I  thought  he  was  entitled  to  a  chance  and  was 
glad  to  have  him  on  my  staff  again.  He  did  a  good  job  out  there. 

Dick  King  who  was  in  pomology  at  Davis  was  also  with  us.  He 
was  a  hard  worker  but  he  was  another  loner.  His  great  sorrow  was 
that  Mary  Jean  Gilhooly  had  turned  him  down  before  she  was  killed. 

In  fact,  she  was  driving  his  car  when  it  happened.  Dick  later 
married  a  New  Zealand  girl.  He  was,  primarily  a  lab  man,  not  a 
field  man,  but  he  was  a  genius  in  many  ways. 

And  I  understand  he  devised  a  unique  method  of  getting  fresh 
vegetables  and  watermelons  to  battle  weary  troops. 

Yes,  it  was  by  parapacks. 

Concerning  the  forestry  operations,  once  we  decided  the  project 
was  feasible  and  the  navy  had  specifically  asked  us  to  include 
lumbering,  I  went  to  Bill  Greeley,  the  former  chief  of  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service.  Through  his  recommendations  I  was  able  to  get  Bill 
Hagenstein  for  our  staff. 

Having  been  in  a  lumber  outfit  in  World  War  I,  I  had  been 
through  the  mill  on  that  and  knew  what  its  organization  problems 
were.  I  also  found  that  there  was  an  army  unit  training  people 
in  forestry.  They  were  in  the  South,  so  I  went  down  there  and  met 
a  Major  Walton,  who  was  able  to  come  out  to  the  Pacific  to  advise 
us. 


I  know,  in  general,  what  Bill  Hagenstein  did,  but  not  in  detail. 
He’s  planning  to  write  it  up  so  you  can  put  a  copy  in  your  archives 
if  you  want.  It  took  quite  a  while  to  get  the  mill  and  logging 
equipment  to  the  islands;  and  by  this  time  the  war  was  moving  pretty 
fast.  We  eventually  turned  over  most  of  the  equipment  to  the 
Engineer  Corps.  I  had  said  all  along  that  this  was  primarily  a  job 
for  military  engineers,  as  it  had  been  in  France.  But  I  couldn’t 
find  anyone  in  Washington  who  ever  knew  we  operated  that  33,000  man 
regiment  in  France.  And  here  they  were  in  WWII,  starting  all  over 
from  scratch  and  asking  a  civilian  agency  to  undertake  this  in  the 
war  zone  (laughter) ! 

Who  managed  the  fishing  aspects  of  the  project? 

Reg  Fiedler  was  the  one  who  set  that  up,  but  it  didn’t 
work  out  as  well  as  we  had  hoped.  He  made  the  original  survey  and 
learned  that  the  Australians  had  gotten  together  a  small  kit  con¬ 
taining  a  limited  supply  of  fish  hooks  and  fishing  equipment  that 
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Ryerson:  could  be  dropped  from  a  plane.  Our  staff  had  a  bunch  of  them  made 

up.  However,  Washington  added  so  much  to  it  that  they  got  up  to 
eighty  pounds  each  and  were  cumbersome  to  drop.  Anyway,  those 
kits  were  among  the  things  that  Chapman  ended  up  giving  away  before 
he  left,  chiefly  because  he  didn’t  want  to  be  bothered  with  them. 

[Wilbert  M.  ]  Chapman,  appoin  ted  to  replace  Reg  Fiedler  who 
was  on  loan,  was  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Washington  fisheries 
school.  He  came  on  our  staff  from  the  California  Academy  of  Sciences, 
but  wasn’t  as  interested  in  seeing  that  the  GI’s  had  fish  to  eat  as 
he  was  in  making  a  name  for  himself  in  finding  new  species.  While 
on  our  staff  he  made  a  lot  of  unrealistic  requests. 

First  he  wanted  a  whole  fleet  of  fishing  ships.  Shoot,  you 
couldn’t  go  out  in  fishing  boats  even  if  they  had  been  available. 

In  a  military  zone  it  would  have  required  a  large  number  of  navy 
personnel  to  handle  them,  because  of  the  danger  of  contact  with 
Japanese  subs  and  the  possibility  of  intelligence  interception.  Next, 
he  gave  away  a  lot  of  our  equipment  to  units  leaving  the  area  and  had 
the  nerve  to  ask  to  go  home,  saying  his  job  was  done.  I  lost  all 
patience.  When  Oliver  wrote  of  Chapman’s  request,  I  just  replied, 

”As  long  as  there's  one  GI  left  out  there  that  likes  fish,  his  job 
isn’t  done,  and  he  stays  out  there  and  goes  to  work.” 

Well,  he  didn’t  go  to  work  and  I  received  a  plaintive  note 
from  Oliver  saying,  "Please  let  Chapman  go  back.  He’s  nothing  but 
a  troublemaker.”  So  I  agreed,  but  not  before  he  gave  me  a  few  more 
headaches  after  he  sent  back  to  our  San  Francisco  office  quite  a 
bunch  of  documents  by  courier  mail.  That  means  that  an  officer 
carries  them  personally,  padlocked  to  himself.  Only  confidential 
official  materials  of  the  highest  importance  and  secrecy  can  be  sent 
that  way.  When  the  package  was  opened  by  Wallace,  the  head  of  our 
San  Francisco  office,  he  found  documents  inside  marked  "Personal. 

Hold  for  Chapman.”  There  was  classified  weather,  ocean  current, 
navigational  and  other  data  that  he  evidently  expected  to  use  in 
his  personal  research.  There  were  also  confidential  personnel 
files  removed  from  Doug  Oliver’s  office  files,  none  of  it  any  of  his 
business . 

Because  he  had  violated  basic  military  and  censorship  regula¬ 
tion,  on  my  order,  Doug  Oliver’s  files  were  returned  to  him  and  the 
rest  of  the  material  was  held  for  other  government  agencies.  When 
Chapman  returned  he  demanded  the  material  from  our  office,  but  was 
told  what  happened  and  that  he  could  be  prosecuted  for  his  activities. 
He  then  became  abusive  and  Wallace  literally  shoved  him  out  of  the 
office. 

Chapman  then  wrote  me  a  letter  threatening  a  congressional 
investigation  to  show  what  a  failure  our  vegetable  work  had  been, 
to  which  I  replied  that  nothing  would  give  me  greater  pleasure 
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Ryerson:  because  it  would  show  success  with  the  vegetables  and  failure  with 
the  fisheries.  He  never  replied,  and  we  were  rid  of  him. 

After  the  war  was  over,  in  talking  over  the  case  with  Admiral 
Nimitz,  he  remarked  that  Chapman  could  have  been  court  martialed 
over  the  classified  officer  courier  material.  I  replied  I  didn’t 
want  the  rest  of  the  gang  discredited  because  of  one  fool  hardy 
individual.  There  were  several  younger  inexperienced  chaps  under 
Chapman,  who  could  have  performed  well  with  the  leadership,  training 
and  supervision  which  they  never  received,  but  they  tried  hard.  We 
had  no  time  to  start  over  again  on  a  fisheries  program;  the  war  was 
progressing  too  fast. 

Chapman  later  wrote  a  book  called  Fishing  in  Troubled  Waters. 

He  didn’t  mention  any  names,  but  he  certainly  had  no  use  for  us. 

We  had  less  for  him.  What  a  difference  compared  with  our  vegetable 
crew.  I  got  a  lift  every  time  I  visited  an  island  where  they  were 
working.  We  had  a  great  gang. 

Larkey:  Didn’t  some  Cal  Aggie  students  join  your  group? 

Ryerson:  Yes.  At  his  request  I  was  able  to  get  Rocky  Lydon  transferred  from 
the  navy.  I  always  asked  for  a  letter  requesting  such  a  transfer, 
to  be  sure  this  was  what  he  wanted.  One  I  especially  would  have 
liked  to  have  had  was  Jack  Underhill.  We  could  have  used  him  any¬ 
where.  He  was  a  truck  crop  major  who  had  worked  in  summers  on  test 
areas  for  the  department  and  was  a  vigorous  worker.  He  got  along 
well  with  people,  was  a  team  worker,  and  a  leader.  His  destroyer 
was  on  the  go  too  much  for  us  to  catch  up  with  him,  however. 

Larkey:  You  mentioned  an  office  in  San  Francisco,  was  this  your  headquarters? 

Ryerson:  No,  Washington  was  my  general  headquarters,  but  most  of  the  time  I 

was  out  in  the  field  going  the  rounds  of  the  island,  with  occasional 
trips  to  Washington  to  keep  supplies,  equipment  and  personnel  coming. 

San  Francisco  was  our  main  purchasing  and  forwarding  office  and  was 
very  efficient.  Wallace,  a  retired  Cornell  engineer  was  in  charge, 
with  a  UC  grad,  Chace  Grover,  as  his  assistant.  That  office  was  a 
beehive  and  knew  how  to  get  things  done  in  spite  of  civilian  and 
military  red  tape.  Chace  would  occasionally  drive  tractors  on  a 
Sunday  to  get  them  aboard  the  next  ship  out.  He  had  been  one  of  Bob 
Burton’s  high  school  students  and  had  gone  into  business.  Later, 

Hal  Armstrong,  retired  business  executive,  joined  the  staff.  He  knew 
the  ins  and  outs  of  San  Francisco’s  financial  and  business  community 
and  was  of  much  help.  He  was  the  husband  of  Barbara  Nachtrieb  Armstrong, 
an  outstanding  graduate  of  the  University,  a  woman  attorney  whose  whole 
family  have  been  prominent  in  university  alumni  affairs. 

Our  total  staff,  the  whole  shebang,  was  thirty-seven  men.  The 
New  Zealand  and  Australia  labor  corps  supplied  the  native  labor  for 
our  operations.  Our  key  men  who  really  carried  out  the  job  in  the 
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South  Pacific  were  Doug  Oliver,  Howry  Warner,  Ash  Brown  and  Bob  Burton. 
I  can't  say  enough  for  the  way  these  fellows  performed.  With  a  staff 
like  that  I  could  be  going  back  and  forth  recruiting  and  procuring 
supplies  and  know  that  the  work  would  be  carried  on  with  enthusiasm. 

I  got  the  credit,  but  the  project  wouldn't  have  gotten  to  first  base 
if  I  hadn't  had  the  staff  out  there  that  was  actually  doing  the  work. 
Admiral  Nimitz  recommended  me  for  the  civilian  Medal  of  Honor  and  was 
disappointed  when  I  didn't  receive  it.  But  I  did  get  a  Presidential 
Citation  [Certificate  of  Merit]  which  I  accepted  for  all  my  gang. 

They  came  through! 

I'm  told  that  your  small  band  of  civilian  agriculturalists  gained  a 
nickname  or  two  from  members  of  the  military  with  whom  you  worked. 

We  were  most  frequently  called  the  "Cucumber  Commandos."  (Laughter.) 

I  believe  you  mentioned  that  in  the  article  you  wrote  about  the 
project  for  the  National  Geographic,  the  one  which  would  have  been 
widely  circulated  had  it  not  been  for  the  intervention  of  a  very 
historic  event.  How  did  you  come  to  write  the  article? 


"Westward  Hoe,"  An  Unpublished  Manuscript 


The  National  Geographic  had  been  hounding  me  for  an  article  on  the 
Pacific  work,  but  I  said  I  had  no  time  to  write  one.  They  finally 
said,  "Well,  if  we  provide  you  with  an  editor  and  a  secretary  on  a 
Saturday  afternoon,  will  you  sit  down  and  give  us  the  story?" 

I  said,  "Yes,  but  nothing  too  long."  Well,  that's  what  I  did. 

And  they  wrote  it  up  and  illustrated  it  with  numerous  pictures.  I 
never  saw  the  finished  article  and  had  no  chance  to  edit  it  until  now. 

When  was  this? 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  '45;  the  war  was  still  on.  It  was  all  set 
to  be  published,  together  with  this  picture  of  Admiral  Nimitz  and 
myself  in  his  garden  at  Pearl  Harbor,  when  the  first  A-bomb  was 
dropped.  The  Geographic  had  spent  two  years  preparing  an  article 
on  invasion  currency — all  the  different  kinds  of  paper  and  other 
money  that  were  used  in  the  different  places  where  our  troops  might 
land  or  where  this  would  be  the  only  legal  tender.  It  was  quite 
a  story.  And  then  they  suddenly  junked  that  whole  issue  and  rushed 
into  print  with  a  special  Japanese  edition,  of  course. 

It's  certainly  understandable  that  detonation  of  the  world's  first 
atomic  bomb  and  the  subsequent  surrender  of  Japan  would  take  prece¬ 
dence  over  a  story  about  the  world's  largest  victory  gardens,  but 
it  does  seem  a  shame  that  your  1945  article  was  never  published. 
Entitled  "Westward  Hoe,"  it  contains  an  interesting  island  by 
island  report  of  the  project  that  you  headed.  I  wonder  if  we  might 
not  quote  a  few  key  passages  and  let  you  add  pertinent  comments. 
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For  instance,  your  opening  paragraphs  indicate  the  scope  of 
that  wartime  undertaking: 

"By  gardening  in  the  South  and  Central  Pacific, 
the  American  soldier  is  solving  his  green  corn  and 
watermelon  problems.  Like  his  dad  thousands  of  miles 
distant,  he  calls  his  patch  a  victory  garden. 

From  hoeing  his  first  100-square-foot  clearing 
in  the  jungle,  he  has  graduated  to  mechanized  farm¬ 
ing,  and  altogether  he  is  tilling  or  clearing  some 
7,000  acres.  At  times  he  varies  his  diet  by  catch¬ 
ing  fish  or  wild  pigs. 

He  has  fought  off  hordes  of  ravenous  insects, 
shut  out  wild  pigs  with  heavy-duty  barbed  wire, 
and  driven  off  Japanese  with  rifles  kept  handy  in 
garden  foxholes.  He  has  gardened  right  up  to  no 
man's  land. 

Plowing  up  old  battlefields,  the  soldier- 
farmer  has  uncovered  unexploded  shells,  bombs, 
and  a  land  mine.  For  tractors,  he  has  tried  Bren 
gun  carriers.  He  has  fertilized  and  irrigated.  You 
should  see  his  face  when  the  first  cantaloupe  comes 
in! 


'Cucumber  Commandos'  Step  In 


"To  encourage  him,  he  has  had  the  highest 
Army  and  Navy  backing  and  the  advice  of  civilian 
tropical-plant  specialists.  .  .  .  Their  team  was 
formed  shortly  after  Rear  Admiral  Richard  E.  Byrd, 
who  headed  the  Navy's  preliminary  survey,  recom¬ 
mended  that  food  be  grown  on  Pacific  islands  to  vary 
K-rations  and  relieve  the  drain  on  native  foods, 
which  our  men  didn’t  like  anyway. 

Fleet  Admiral  Chester  W.  Nimitz,  visioning  more 
space  for  munitions  if  canned  food  cargoes  could  be 
reduced,  backed  the  project,  and  Admiral  F.  K.  Horne, 
Vice  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  carried  it  through. 

While  the  project  is  Navy-sponsored,  the  Army 
provides  much  of  the  farm  manpower,  as  it  is  the 
principal  beneficiary  of  the  food  produced. 


"We  civilians  lent  a  hand  when  the  Board  of 
Economic  Warfare  (now  the  Foreign  Economic  Admini¬ 
stration)  was  asked  to  provide  specialists  to  organ¬ 
ize  and  administer  the  program. 

What  can  you  do — and  fast?  the  armed  forces 
asked.  To  get  the  answer,  we  toured  the  Pacific 
islands  by  air.  .  .  . 

"The  survey  provided  a  rapid  and  compre¬ 
hensive  course  in  geography,  unparalleled  in  any 
school  room.  We  flew  east  from  Suva  with 
Major  General  C.  W.  Price,  U.S.M.C.  Winging 
into  Tongareva,  we  were  the  second  plane  ever  to 
land  on  that  airway.  The  coral  sand  of  this 
atoll  offered  no  hope  for  vegetables — the  land 
crabs  nipped  what  few  tomato  plants  the  boys  were 
trying  to  grow  in  boxes  of  soil  flown  in. 

For  the  last  two  years  we've  been  known  to 
the  fighting  men  by  various  designations,  but  a 
sweating  Sea  Bee  solved  the  problem  most  typi¬ 
cally.  When  asked  what  outfit  was  running  the 
farms  and  producing  the  vegetables  on  the  island 
he  replied,  'Oh,  them  guys?  Them's  the  "Cucumber 
Commados" . ' 


Dear  Mom:  Watermelon  for  Christmas 


In  the  winterless,  moist  tropics  many  plants 
mature  early.  From  some  crops,  notably  green  corn, 
four  harvests  a  year  are  possible.  Consequently, 
the  censor  has  told  me  of  letters  such  as:  'Dear 
Mom:  We  had  something  for  Christmas  dinner  that 
you  didn't  have — watermelon!'  Imagine  other  troops' 
amazement  at  New  Year's  when  they  got  island-grown 
corn  on  the  cob  with  New  Zealand  butter. 

We  felt  complimented,  rather  than  offended, 
when  we  heard  fighting  men  grousing  about  our 
program's  first  fresh  vegetables.  They  complained 
because  there  were  not  enough.  Fresh  vegetables 
had  to  be  rationed.  Hospitals,  of  course,  got 
first  priority.  Commanding  offices  took  their  cut. 
Navy  ships  sailed  away  from  farmed  lands  with 
refrigerators  full.  Fresh  vegetables  were  dropped 
to  lonely  radar  outposts  in  500-pound  parapacks. 
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(It  is  reported  that,  in  the  first  experiment 
of  its  kind,  only  one  watermelon  cracked  in 
six  parachuted  loads.)  .... 

"To  give  a  rough  idea  of  their  popularity, 

I  list  these  vegetables  in  the  order  of  their 
acreage:  corn,  watermelon,  cantaloupe,  cucumber, 

tomato,  green  onion,  Chinese  cabbage,  radish, 
leaf  lettuce,  pepper,  eggplant,  and  okra.  .  .  . 

"For  popularity,  watermelons  vie  with  green 
corn.  Like  their  small  brothers  at  home,  soldiers 
slyly  thumped  growing  melons  for  ripeness,  and  if 
no  one  was  looking,  plugged  them  with  the  old  re¬ 
liable  triangular  cut.  As  the  crop  nears  maturity 
a  guard  is  posted,  and  occasionally  a  watch  is 
placed  over  the  guard.  Even  so,  there  is  unrecorded 
’depreciation.’  .  .  .  ." 

Whose  thoughtful  idea  was  it  to  deliver  the  first  produce  from 
your  island  gardens  to  wounded  GIs? 

Bob  Burton  had  charge  of  growing  vegetables  in  this  forward  area. 
As  there  were  several  nearby  hospitals,  he  visited  the  patients 
frequently  and  saw  that  the  patients  always  had  first  call. 

Before  you  began  planting  did  you  conduct  any  experimental  tests? 

The  only  experiments  were  to  test  some  of  the  insecticides  we 
weren’t  so  used  to.  But  we  weren’t  running  a  research  experiment, 
just  growing  vegetables. 

Yes,  your  article  went  on  to  note  that: 

"Within  55  days,  Efate  began  harvesting 
10,000  ears  of  corn  to  the  acre.  At  that  rate, 
an  acre  could  produce  40,000  ears  over  the  four 
growing  seasons  possible.  On  the  average 
American  one-crop-a-year  farm,  8  to  12,000  ears 
an  acre  would  be  considered  a  fair  yield. 

In  the  Pacific  corn  grows  in  50  to  70  days, 
and  it  may  reach  10  to  12  feet  in  height.  The 
boys  say  that  when  you  plant  the  kernel  you  had 
better  jump  back  lest  you  be  hit  by  the  growing 
stalk.  .  .  . 
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Yanks  Plow  up  a  Guadalcanal  Battlefield 


"Enthusiastic  reports  of  (New]  Hebrides  farming 
reached  the  Solomon  Islands  just  as  our  forces 
were  settling  down  there.  Up  to  that  day  Guadal¬ 
canal  had  concentrated  on  growing  coconuts.  Our 
men  never  learned  to  like  coconuts  much  as  a 
food,  but  they  were  grateful  for  the  60-foot  palms 
shading  their  camps. 

As  a  starter,  two  battle-baptized  farms 
totaling  800  acres  were  cleared  near  Henderson 
Field,  the  air  strip  built  by  the  Japanese  only 
to  be  won  by  our  Marines  in  combat.  For  tractors, 
[our  crew]  borrowed  Bren  gun  carriers  from  the 
Marines — and  paid  them  off  with  [our]  first  water¬ 
melons.  Plowing,  they  ran  into  abandoned  foxholes, 
unexploded  bombs  and  shells,  a  land  mine,  and 
wrecked  machinery  [luckily  with  no  casualties]. 

Today  the  original  800  acres  have  become  2,500, 
and  the  two  units  have  grown  together  into  the 
Island  Command  Farm.  .  .  . 

"This  is  the  largest  project  of  its  kind  in 
the  South  Pacific.  Personnel  includes  half  a 
dozen  officers,  70  enlisted  men,  and  some  200 
natives.  Production  runs  into  hundreds  of  tons  a 
month.  .  .  . 


Grass  So  Thick  it  Chokes  Out  Weeds 


"On  Guadalcanal  we  did  not  have  to  fight  the 
jungle.  Its  savannah  areas  abound  in  three-  to 
[nine] -foot  kangaroo  grass.  Turned  under,  this  grass 
made  excellent  humus.  Its  growth  has  been  so  dense 
that  no  weed  seeds  could  lodge;  hence,  there  has 
been  no  weed  problem. 

To  pollinize  crops,  Guadalcanal  imported  bees 
to  do  the  work  that  wind  and  other  insects  did  for 
wild  growth.  Though  the  bees  disappeared,  native 
insects  moved  in  and  carried  on." 

Ryerson:  I  might  add  that  it  was  on  this  island  that  we  had  a  disappointing 

experience  with  the  military.  As  I  told  Admiral  Nimitz  when  I  came 
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Ryerson:  back,  nWefre  fighting  the  commanding  general  more  than  the  Japanese 

on  Guadalcanal.11  (And  the  officers  there  were  getting  all  their 
vegetables  for  free.)  This  general  got  his  come  uppance  from 
Howry  later  on,  after  I  was  down  there  and  helped  precipitate  it. 

Conditions  were  such  that  we  had  waited  weeks  to  get  a  few 
loads  of  gravel  around  our  warehouse  there.  The  mud  was  clear  up 
to  the  floor  in  the  jeeps  and  we  had  difficulty  getting  produce  in 
and  out.  However,  when  Bob  Hope,  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  or  other  digni¬ 
taries  came  out  there,  the  general  always  had  to  go  out  and  show  them 
his  farm.  The  officers  got  the  results  of  it,  but  as  far  as  giving  us 
any  help  was  concerned — it  never  materialized. 

Howry  had  been  having  quite  a  bit  of  trouble  getting  the  fresh 
produce  sent  out.  You  see,  we  only  produced  it;  the  quartermaster’s 
section  was  to  deliver  it.  They  should  have  shipped  a  lot  of  it 
to  the  marines  who  were  only  miles  away,  under  the  command  of 
General  Roy  S.  Geiger  whom  I  had  known  as  a  fine  major  in  Haiti 
back  in  the  f20s.  But  these  marines  hadn’t  been  getting  much  of 
this  produce  because  the  army  was  only  delivering  most  of  it  to 
their  men. 

This  farm  was  the  biggest  acreage  and  the  army  quartermaster 
was  getting  terrific  tonnage  turned  over  to  them  every  day.  And 
yet  instead  of  getting  help  in  getting  the  vegetables  delivered, 
it  seemed  like  we  were  just  bucking  military  rivalry. 

General  Breen,  a  member  of  Halsey’s  staff,  was  very  keen  on 
this  project.  He  came  to  Guadalcanal  once  just  as  I  came  back  from 
Bougainville. 

Hoping  to  rectify  the  situation,  I  went  over  to  the  general’s 
tent  after  lunch,  and  found  the  commanding  officer  of  Guadalcanal 
and  one  or  two  of  his  staff  sitting  there  with  him.  After  the 
amenities,  General  Breen  asked,  ”How  are  things  going?  I  want  you 
to  have  everything  you  need  to  keep  this  moving  because  it’s  an 
important  project.  Admiral  Halsey,  the  general,  and  the  whole 
staff  are  anxious  to  give  you  all  the  help  they  can.  Are  there  any 
particular  difficulties?” 

Oh,  I  wanted  to  say,  ”Yes,  that  s.o.b.  sitting  beside  you  is 
the  biggest  obstacle,”  but  you  can’t  do  that,  of  course.  I  said, 
”Well,  the  general  here  has  a  lot  of  problems  on  his  hands  .  .  . 
but  it  would  help  if  we  could  get  delivered  all  the  vegetables  we 
have  grown."  General  Breen  said  again,  ”You  just  keep  the  general 
here  informed  as  to  your  needs  because  we  want  to  do  all  we  can 
to  help  you.  This  is  a  very  important  operation  you  have  here.” 

Well,  as  soon  as  I  left  I  hot-footed  it  over  to  Howry’s  office 
and  said,  ”Get  all  those  requests  that  have  been  pending  for  the 
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Ryerson:  last  three  months  on  the  general's  desk  this  afternoon!  General 

Breen  wants  action  and  has  told  us  to  get  them  in!"  Howry  did! 

Then  I  left  and  never  got  back  to  Guadalcanal.  I  later  saw 
Howry  at  Pearl  Harbor,  before  he  went  out  to  Guam  where  Admiral 
Nimitz  had  moved  his  headquarters.  The  story  he  told  me  concerned 
the  general  on  Guadalcanal  and  Chinese  cabbage,  one  of  our  largest 
crops  because  it  stood  the  tropics  well.  As  I've  said,  terrific 
tonnage  had  piled  up. 

Then  one  day  some  high  ranking  officer  from  Admiral  Halsey's 
staff  came  up  on  inspection.  There  was  no  pier,  so,  as  usual,  he 
dropped  over  the  side  and  came  ashore  in  a  small  boat .  And  on  the 
way  he  passed  through  a  sea  of  Chinese  cabbage  that  had  been  dumped . 
He  was  so  wro thy  about  the  waste  he  called  on  the  general  and  asked, 
"Why  in  the  dickens  is  all  this  fresh  cabbage  being  dumped  out  to 
sea?  Why  wasn't  it  delivered?" 

This  general  either  didn’t  know  the  real  Howry,  or  maybe  he 
thought  Howry  wouldn't  dare  tell  the  truth.  Anyway,  he  called 
Howry  in  and  said,  "The  admiral  here  wants  to  know  what  all  this 
cabbage  is  doing  dumped  out  there  when  it's  obviously  in  good  condi¬ 
tion?  Why  wasn't  it  sent  to  the  troops?"  Howry  was  a  very  quiet 
chap  and  he  just  looked  up  and  said,  "Well,  it  was  dumped  on  your 
orders,  sir."  After  the  admiral  left,  Howry  was  sent  for  again  and 
the  general  gave  him  the  devil  for  telling  the  truth.  But  Howry, 
being  a  civilian,  had  no  fear  and  was  on  firm  ground.  He  was  asked 
a  question  and  he  gave  the  correct  answer . 

Larkey:  Your' article  goes  on  to  state  that  you  and  your  staff  weren't  far 

from  the  fighting  as  the  Pacific  war  progressed. 

Ryerson:  No,  our  farms  were  always  on  the  fringes  of  the  front  lines.  As 
I  noted: 


"The  Marianas  provided  a  new  set  of  problems — 
no  new  land  to  clear,  but  sugar  and  coconut  plantations 
to  make  over.  The  area  until  very  recently  has  con¬ 
tained  Japanese  guerillas  hiding  in  caves.  When  we 
first  started  the  selection  of  land  last  September, 
we  had  to  be  armed  while  travelling  in  the  more  remote 
parts.  Up  to  the  first  of  February,  28  Jap  soldiers  have 
been  killed  and  3  captured  on  the  Guam  farm  alone.  From 
the  start  all  tractors  were  provided  with  gun  racks. 

On  Tinian  Jap  guerillas  came  down  at  night  to  put  sand 
in  our  gasoline  tanks  on  the  tractors  and  otherwise 
sabotage  equipment  so  that  Marine  guards  had  to  be  posted 
over  machinery  left  in  the  fields  at  night. 
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Ryerson: 

"The  Guam  farm  was  started  first  and  has  come 
into  production  to  the  extent  now  that  every  unit 
on  the  island  has  received  fresh  vegetables  and 
the  area  under  cultivation  is  still  being  enlarged. 

On  Tinian  removal  of  sugar  cane  has  been  a  slow  job, 
but  several  hundred  acres  are  now  under  cultivation. 

On  Saipan  our  area  available  is  proving  to  be  smaller 
than  hoped  for.  Much  of  the  sugar  cane  acreage 
turned  out  to  be  on  steep,  hilly  land  unsuited  to 
anything  but  hand  cultivation.  ..." 

Ryerson: 

Military  and  Civilian  Morale 

Ash  Brown  took  charge  of  the  Guam  operation.  When  Admiral 

Nimitz's  headquarters  was  moved  from  Hawaii  to  Guam  [in  1944], 
he  was  out  at  that  farm  almost  every  day  and  got  to  know  our 
chaps  intimately.  At  a  birthday  party  his  staff  gave  him  there 
were  two  civilians  present:  one  was  Secretary  Forrestal  and  the 
other  was  Ash  Brown. 

A  young  whipper  snapper  of  a  navy  lieutenant  who  got  assigned 
to  our  vegetable  work  began  criticizing  our  civilians  and  said  the 
project  ought  to  be  strictly  a  navy  operation,  which  of  course  he 
would  like  to  take  over.  I've  got  a  copy  of  that  report  criticiz¬ 
ing  the  entire  staff,  beginning  with  Howry  and  including  Ash  Brown. 

It  said  they  were  all  "paper  farmers."  (Laughter.)  Since  Admiral 

Nimitz  had  seen  for  himself  the  work  that  Ash,  Howry  and  others 

were  doin&  he  acted  quickly  in  our  defense.  The  lieutenant  was  transferred 

Larkey : 

Wasn't  it  from  Guam  that  watermelons  were  air  dropped  to  island 
outposts? 

Ryerson: 

Yes,  but  mostly  from  Guadalcanal  and  Ashly  assured  me  that  in  all 
their  experimental  drops  they'd  only  had  one  that  cracked. 

Larkey : 

Parachuting  watermelons  instead  of  bombs  must  have  been  a  welcome 
sight  to  the  troops.  That  was  another  instance  of  morale  building, 
certainly  one  of  the  project's  great  contributions. 

Ryerson: 

It  became  very  clear  that  that  was  the  case,  even  later  on  when 
the  pressure  of  conserving  tonnage  ceased.  We  never  had  an 
abundance  of  tonnage,  but  eventually  fresh  and  frozen  food,  even  ice 
cream,  was  being  imported  to  some  of  those  islands  from  the  mainland. 

Larkey : 

Wasn't  it  about  this  point  in  the  war  that  your  project  did 
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Larkey : 
Ryerson: 


Larkey : 
Ryerson: 


Larkey : 
Ryerson: 


receive  some  complimentary  publicity  in  a  national  magazine? 

Yes.  Time  carried  a  nice  article.  I  don't  know  who  wrote  it  as 
I  wasn't  interviewed,  but  it  gave  a  brief  picture  of  what  was 
going  on. 2 


Battleground  Production 


Did  you  continue  to  carry  vegetable  production  into  newly  captured 
areas? 

Yes,  it  was  when  they  went  into  the  Central  Pacific,  the  Marshall 
Islands,  that  we  were  called  to  the  forward  area  again.  Admiral 
[Raymond  A. ]  Spruance  was  in  command  of  that  area. 

The  fighting  was  still  on  when  Admiral  Nimitz  went  down  there 
on  inspection  and  it  was  when  he  returned  that  I  got  an  urgent 
message  to  get  out  there  as  quickly  as  possible,  or, if  I  couldn't, 
to  send  Warner. 

Were  you  home  then? 

I  was  in  San  Francisco  waiting  for  transport  and  was  about  to  go 
out  when  the  message  arrived.  I'd  been  held  up  for  three  days 
because  of  a  storm. 

Meanwhile,  Admiral  Nimitz  flew  to  San  Francisco  for  a 
conference.  He  did  this  occasionally,  and  the  men  from  Washington 
would  fly  out  to  meet  with  him  there.  When  he  asked  if  I  had  gone 
out  yet  and  found  that  I'd  been  turned  back  because  of  the  storm, 
he  requested  that  I  go  over  to  Treasure  Island  so  I  could  go  back 
with  him.  I  knew  nothing  about  this  until  my  name  was  called  on 
the  intercom  at  Alameda  Naval  Air  Station,  asking  me  to  come  to 
the  flight  deck.  I  went  over  and  an  officer  said,  "Have  you  got 
any  GTRs?" 

I  had  to  stop  to  think  .  .  .  that  meant  Government  Transporta¬ 
tion  Requests.  I  said,  "Yes,  I've  got  a  fistful  of  them  somewhere, 
but  who  uses  them  anymore?" 

He  said,  "That's  all  you  need  to  know.  A  friend  of  yours  , 
wants  you  to  go  with  him  to  Hawaii  this  afternoon,  so  you'll  be- 
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Pacific  Victory  Gardening 

One  soldier  traded  a  quart  of  Scotch  for 
one  of  the  first  cucumbers  from  a  new 
U.S.  truck  farm  in  the  Pacific.  But  by 
last  week  U.S.  soldiers  and  bluejackets 
were  harvesting  more  fresh  vegetables 
than  they  could  eat,  sending  the  ample 
surplus  to  their  fighting  comrades.  First 
of  its  kind  in  the  Central  Pacific,  the  Guam 
garden  is  part  of  an  expanding  system  of 
island  farms  (already  5,000  acres)  which 
are  producing  every  month  more  than 
2,000  tons  of  tomatoes,  cabbages,  pep¬ 
pers,  corn  and  other  truck  for  the  armed 
forces. 

The  project  is  classed  as  a  Navy  job, 
because  it  is  in  a  Navy  theater.  But 
although  most  of  the  work  is  being  done 
by  servicemen,  the  credit  for  its  success 
belongs  mainly  to  a  group  of  25  civilian 
experts  from  the  Foreign  Economic  Ad¬ 
ministration,  whg  are  headed  by  tall, 
weatherbeaten  Knowles  Ryerson.  Starting 
from  scratch  little  more  than  a  year  ago, 
Ryerson  and  his  men  have  furnished 
enough  seed,  fertilizer,  machinery,  tools 
and  sound  advice  to  bring  the  farms  up  to 
a  high  level  of  efficiency,  despite  obstacles 
that  would  make  many  farmers  down  tools. 

The  FEA  men  got  their  first  sore  sam¬ 
ple  of  Pacific  plowing  on  Efate,  in  the 
New  Hebrides,  where  they  planted  their 
first  seed.  Thick  virgin  underbrush  had  to 
be  uprooted,  coral  sand  scraped  away.  But 
with  the  help  of  French  prison  labor,  they 
were  soon  producing.  Last  Christmas  the 
boys  had  15,000  ears  of  sweet  com. 


Bugs,  Crabs,  Volcanoes.  On  Guadal¬ 
canal  they  found  the  thick,  heavy  soil 
covered  with  high,  knife-edged  kangaroo 
grass,  had  to  use  bulldozers  borrowed  from 
the  Seabees  before  they  could  even  begin 
to  plow.  On  Kolombangara,  in  the  Solo¬ 
mons,  they  planted  a  former  Jap  airstrip 

of  coral,  Jdready  well  stirred  up  by  bombo. 
As  they  moved  on  again,  they  met  new 
gardener’s  curses:  land  crabs,  wild  pigs, 
volcanic  ground  that  was  hardly  arable, 
odd  varieties  of  scavenging  bugs.  But  by 
the  time  they  reached  the  Marianas,  they 
had  met  and  licked  almost  all  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  tropical  farming. 

Contrary  to  appearances,  the  soil  of  the 
hot,  jungle-lush  islands  is  often  far  from 
rich,  lacking  especially  nitrogen.  G.I. 
farmers  must  use  more  than  three  times 
the  normal  amount  of  fertilizer,  spooning 
it  on  a  little  at  a  time  so  that  it  will  not  all 
be  washed  away  by  the  heavy  rains. 

To  check  the  swarms  of  bugs,  farms 
must  be  sprayed  seven  to  ten  times  a  year. 
Heavy  tractors,  which  are  hard  to  get,  are 
invariably  needed  to  work  the  fields. 
But  to  make  up  for  all  this  trouble,  every¬ 
thing  else  grows  in  three-fourths  the  time 
required  in  the  U.S.  At  the  seasonless 
equator,  farms  produce  three  to  five  crops 
a  year. 

Until  recently,  the  farm  project  was 
*  confined  to  the  South  Pacific*  where 
Ryerson  and  his  25  fieldmen  also  opened 
fisheries  and  started  lumbering,  by  last 
spring  were  producing  250,000  boardiiteet 
a  day.  But  the  program  proved  so  satisfy¬ 
ing  (that  the  Navy  asked  for  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  10,000  more  acres  in  the  Central 
Pacific  as  soon  as  the  fighting  moved  on 
far  enough.  Eventually  its  chain  of  over¬ 
sized  victory  gardens  may  reach  all  the 
way  to  Japan. 
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Ryerson:  at  Treasure  Island  with  a  GTR  at  three  o'clock  this  afternoon." 

Then  he  looked  at  me  and  said,  "Have  you  any  idea  who  it  might  be?" 

I  said,  "I  might." 

He  said,  "Don't."  (Laughter.) 

I  was,  of  course,  delighted  to  fly  out  with  the  Admiral. 
[Admiral]  Spruance  was  due  in  Hawaii  earlier  in  the  day  but  didn't 
arrive  until  after  supper  because  of  plane  delay  at  Johnson  Island. 
Although  tired,  he  wanted  to  get  down  to  business.  Admiral  Nimitz 
saw  immediately  that  he  was  tired  and  quietly  proceeded  to  relax 
him.  He  was  a  past  master  at  this.  Admiral  Spruance  still  wanted 
to  get  down  to  business  and  discuss  tactics  that  night  but  Admiral 
Nimitz  just  calmed  him  down,  saying,  "You  listen  to  these  records 
now,  we've  got  plenty  of  time,"  and  soon  got  him  to  bed.  However, 
the  next  morning  at  six  o'clock  they  were  walking  up  and  down  out¬ 
side  my  window  in  heavy  discussion. 

I  had  breakfast  with  most  of  Admiral  Nimitz 's  staff  and  I 
was  asked  how  soon  I  was  going  out. 

I  said,  "As  soon  as  my  navy  orders  come  through.  Today,  I 
hope." 

Admiral  Spruance  happened  to  hear  that  remark  and  he  said, 
"What's  your  hurry?  Why  don't  you  wait  and  go  out  with  me 
tomorrow?" 

Then  Admiral  Nimitz  spoke  up:  "You  couldn't  go  out  under 
better  auspices." 

Larkey:  Once  again,  your  project  got  special  consideration. 

Ryerson:  It  did. 

I  flew  out  with  Admiral  Spruance  who  had  a  daughter  in  college 
at  that  time.  He  asked  me  to  sit  next  to  him  on  the  plane  going 
south,  and  we  spent  the  forenoon  discussing  higher  education  of 
women.  He  didn't  approve  of  a  lot  of  it! 

We  landed  on  Johnson  Island,  which  was  a  man-made  island — 
it's  only  a  few  feet  above  sea  level  since  they  levelled  it  out. 
There  was  a  fueling  station  and  just  a  few  small  huts  there.  It 
was  hot  and  we  sat  around  waiting  for  lunch  for  a  half  hour  or  so. 

Of  course,  all  these  navy  officers  liked  to  walk,  especially 
the  admirals.  That's  the  way  they  get  their  exercise,  I  guess. 
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Ryerson:  Admiral  Spruance  was  sitting  there  a  few  minutes  and  then  he  said, 
"Well,  anyone  like  to  walk  around  the  island?"  That  whole  staff 
looked  my  way.  I  never  was  so  silently,  unanimously  elected  to  do 
a  job  .  .  .  I  enjoyed  it,  but  I  think  we  covered  most  every  foot 
of  that  island.  We  walked  and  we  talked. 

When  we  got  out  to  Majuro  he  invited  me  to  stay  on  board  his 
flag  ship.  I  would  have  liked  to  have  done  that,  to  have  seen 
how  that  mammoth  fleet  was  being  put  into  operation.  We  will  never 
see  another  one  like  it.  It  stretched  for  forty  miles  in  that 
lagoon.  As  far  as  you  could  see,  there  were  row  on  row  of  carriers, 
battle  wagons,  destroyers,  and  everything  else  there  was. 

However,  I  told  him  I  would  like  to,  but  since  my  job  was 
ashore  I'd  have  to  decline  his  invitation.  Two  or  three  days 
later  I  watched  that  fleet  go  out  on,  I  think,  the  Palau  strike. 

It  took  them  nearly  all  morning  to  get  out  of  that  lagoon.  It 
was  a  sight  that  sent  the  old  shivers  up  and  down  my  back. 

From  Majuro  I  went  to  Kwajalein  where  Admiral  Nimitz  had  first 
seen  the  dark  sand  and  didn't  know  if  it  was  suitable  and  wanted 
to  get  vegetables  started  on  it  if  it  was. 

Then  I  went  on  up  to  Roi  and  Namur,  then  finally  to  Eniwetok. 

The  Japanese  were  still  trying  to  prevent  the  widening  of  the  air 
strip  on  Eniwetok.  Just  a  couple  of  days  before  I  got  there, 
they  were  bombing  in  close.  One  bomb  hit  right  under  an  LST,  pushed 
the  whole  thing  over,  and  landed  it  on  the  air  strip. 

On  all  these  islands  they  had  bulldozed  the  coconut  trees 
down  to  make  the  air  strip.  They'd  just  rolled  them  over  along 
the  edge  of  the  ocean  and  along  the  lagoon.  They  also  had  slit 
trenches  along  each  side  of  the  air  strip  so  that  construction 
personnel  could  dive  in  when  a  raid  came. 

I  remember  one  noon  we  were  in  the  chow  line  when  the  alert 
sounded,  so  everybody  started  running.  I  wasn't  the  first  to  get 
started,  but  I  certainly  passed  a  lot  of  younger  men  on  the  way  to 
those  trenches.  Unfortunately,  some  bulldozer  had  filled  the 
trenches  up,  so  we  just  dived  under  those  felled  coconut  trees,  where 
all  that  mass  of  roots  and  trees  provided  perfect  shelter. 

Larkey:  They  were  strategically  placed,  I'd  say. 

Ryerson:  I  busted  some  Olympic  records  I  never  got  any  medals  for  that 

day  (laughter).  Some  people  say,  "Oh,  well,  why  be  scared  of  a 
bomb"?  I'll  tell  you,  you're  scared,  and  anybody  who  says  he's 
not  scared  is  too  darned  handicapped  mentally  to  know. 
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Ryerson: 

We  had  big  operations  and  were  right  there  where  the  action 
was  with  night  raids  being  made  on  Tokyo. 

Larkey : 

Once  the  time  came,  it  must  have  been  a  considerable  adjustment 
for  you  to  leave  all  that  and  come  back  to  a  college  campus. 

Ryerson: 

It  was.  I  really  didn't  want  to  come  back  (laughter).  Out  there, 
I'd  been  with  my  gang  and  I  had  enjoyed  the  work  that  I  felt  was 
helping  the  war  effort.  They'd  just  requested  the  planting  of 
ten  thousand  more  acres  and  it  was  a  job  that  was  going  to  be  fun 
so  I  didn't  want  to  miss  out  on  such  a  large  order. 

Larkey : 

Had  the  request  for  your  return  to  Davis  come  from  President 

Sproul  or  Dean  Hutchison? 

Ryerson: 

It  was  from  the  university  administration.  Everyone  thought  the 
war  was  going  to  be  over,  and  that  there  would  be  veterans  enrolling 
for  the  spring  semester.  It  didn't  happen  that  way,  but  it  was 
because  of  the  request  from  the  University  that  I  talked  to  Admiral 
Nimitz  about  it.  And  he  thought  that  I  should  comply  with  the  Uni¬ 
versity's  request  to  return.  After  all,  if  he'd  said,  "No,  I  think 
you  should  stay,"  the  University  would  have  gone  along  with  it. 

I  certainly  would  have  (laughter) ! 

After  we'd  talked  over  all  angles  of  it  the  Admiral  said,  "I 
think  it  probably  is  the  wise  thing  to  go  back  and  get  ready  for 
the  flood  of  veterans.  The  University  will  have  its  hands  full, 
and  we  certainly  want  those  boys  to  have  their  chance  for  an  educa¬ 
tion.  You  have  been  with  them  and  understand  their  problems." 

Larkey : 

And  you  had  a  very  competent  staff  out  in  the  South  Pacific. 

Ryerson: 

That's  what  he  said:  "You've  got  a  good  staff.  I  know  them  all 
and  I'm  sure  they  can  carry  on  without  you.  We  can  still  get  you 
out  here  quickly  if  need  be.  You're  'on  call'  and  we  certainly 
expect  to  call  on  you.  You  are  available,  and  you  do  have  a  San 
Francisco  office." 

So  I  went  to  Washington  to  tell  Admiral  Horne  that  I  was 
returning  to  the  University  because  the  University  had  requested 
it.  He  said,  "Yes?  This  office  hasn't  released  you  yet!" 
(Laughter.)  I  laughed  and  said  "but  Admiral  Nimitz  has." 

I  actually  got  home  in  December  of  '44,  about  the  time  the 
Belgian  Bulge  busted  and  we  knew  we  wouldn't  have  the  veterans 
for  the  spring  semester.  Officially,  I  remained  on  the  government 
rolls  (by  that  time  we  were  FEA — Foreign  Economic  Administration) 
until  February,  1945.  I  was  on  call,  getting  copies  of  the  reports 
and  being  kept  informed  until  the  whole  show  was  over. 
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Larkey:  The  conclusion  to  your  "Westward  Hoe"  article  sums  up  the  project 

in  an  interesting  way: 


Veterans  Want  Training  in  Agriculture 

"The  last  two  years  have  seen  FEA's  main 
problems  in  the  Pacific  solved.  Today  for  me  a  new 
demand  has  arisen.  Discharged  veterans  of  this  war 
are  asking  for  training  in  agriculture.  Their  needs 
are  calling  me  back  to  the  College  of  Agriculture  of 
the  University  of  California,  Davis,  California. 

No  matter  how  lonely  the  Pacific  seemed  at 
times,  I  have  not  been  allowed  to  forget  my  peace¬ 
time  title.  On  isolated  islands  I  have  dropped  out 
of  the  sky  only  to  be  met  by  a  former  pupil,  saying 
'Why,  Dean,  what  in  Sam  Hill  are  you  doing  here?' 

'Just  checking  up  on  my  Aggies  as  usual,'  is  my  reply. 

I  came  home  with  these  concluding  words 
scrawled  on  a  memo  page  commenting  on  one  of  our 
reports:  'It  must  be  a  source  of  satisfaction 

to  Ryerson  and  his  gang  to  know  how  successful  they 
have  been  in  making  the  jungle  bloom  with  productive 
plants.  Well  done  to  all  hands.'  [it  is  signed] 

'C.  W.  Nimitz. ' 

We  prize  those  words  not  only  because  Fleet 
Admiral  Nimitz  is  the  Commanding  Officer  of  the 
Pacific. Fleet  and  Pacific  Ocean  Areas  but  because 
he  is  a  topnotch  victory  gardener.  At  Pearl  Harbor 
he  grew  all  the  vegetables  for  his  table.  His  recipe 
for  cactus  jelly  is,  incidentally,  famous  in  the 
Pacific. 

At  his  new  base  in  Guam,  gardens  are  already 
developing  around  his  headquarters.  Since  Guam  is 
our  own  possession  he  has  already  set  in  motion  studies 
and  plans  for  agricultural  rehabilitation  of  the  island 
and  the  development  of  forest  resources.  In  those  rare 
moments  when  he  lets  his  thoughts  skip  to  the  post  war 
years  there  is  the  dream  of  that  small  farm,  not  too 
far  from  a  whiff  of  sea  air.  ..." 

Larkey:  You  may  not  have  had  that  interesting  article  published,  but  you 

did  receive  a  Certificate  of  Merit  signed  by  President  Harry  S. 
Truman.  When  was  that  presented? 
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Ryerson:  I  received  it  after  the  war  was  over.  It  is  dated  September  24, 
1946.  The  actual  ceremony  wasn't  held  until  December  20th,  when 
Admiral  Nimitz,  who  was  then  chief  of  Naval  Operations,  and  other 
high  ranking  officials  were  present. 

Admiral  Nimitz  asked  me  to  remain  a  few  minutes  after  the 
ceremony  and  it  was  then  that  he  outlined  his  plans  for  the 
Hopkins  Commission,  about  which  I'll  say  more  later. 
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THE  UMTKI)  STATKS  Ol’AMKHKl 

TO  ALL  WIIO  SHALL  SEE  THESE  I’RKSKOTS,  (iRKKTINIi: 

THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 

AWARDS  THIS 

CERTIFICATE  OF  MERIT 

TO 

KNOWLES  AUGUSTUS  RYERSON 


FOK  OUTSTANDING  FIDELITY  AND  MEHITOHIOUS  CONDUCT 
IN  AID  OF  THE  WAR  EFFORT  AGAINST  THE  COMMON 
ENEMIES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  ITS  ALLIES 
IN  WORLD  WAR  II 

GIVEN  UNDER  MY  HAND  IN  THE  CITY  OF  WASHINGTON 
mis  TWENTY-FIFTH  hay  of  SEPTEMBER  i‘»46 


OIIAI  IIMjVN,  m  ki»al  koh  mem  it  IIOAIID 
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Larkey : 


Ryerson: 


Larkey : 
Ryerson: 


XVI  POSTWAR  EXPANSION  OF  THE  DAVIS  CAMPUS,  1945-1952 


So  it  was  in  December  of  1944  that  you  were  called  back  to  the 
Davis  campus  to  prepare  for  an  anticipated  boom  in  student  en¬ 
rollment. 


Return  to  Davis;  Planning  for  Veteran  Enrollment 


Yes,  because  we  thought  the  European  war  was  going  to  end  in  the 
winter  of  '44  and  the  Signal  Corps  had  closed  its  operation  at 
Davis  about  the  end  of  October.  Everyone  seemed  sure  that  by 
January  the  war  would  be  over  in  Europe  and  we’d  start  getting 
GIs  back  from  there  for  the  second  semester.  The  University 
wanted  me  to  come  back  to  get  the  machinery  turning  so  we’d  be 
ready  for  them.  However,  by  the  time  I  arrived  home,  we  knew  that 
the  European  war  was  not  over,  and  there  was  still  going  to  be  some 
bitter  fighting. 

But  we'd  already  announced  that  we  would  open  classes  in 
February  and  we  decided  that  we'd  better  stick  to  that,  taking 
what  few  students  we  might  get. 

So,  we  got  the  buildings  in  shape  and  the  campus  organization 
operating.  We  thought  we'd  get  some  students  from  high  school  at 
mid-year,  and  there  might  be  a  few  GIs  who  had  been  discharged 
from  hospitals.  We  didn't  know.  Anyway,  we  stuck  with  it,  though 
I'd  have  given  my  right  arm  to  go  back  to  Guam. 

Did  the  military  leave  the  campus  in  good  condition,  or  were  there 
problems  when  you  returned? 

Yes,  they  left  the  buildings  in  pretty  good  shape,  but  there  were 
some  problems.  They'd  put  wooden  fire  escape  ladders  up  to  every 
room,  even  those  on  the  first  floor,  and  additional  ones  on  the 
second  floor.  We  had  to  take  those  off,  of  course. 
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Ryerson: 

Larkey : 
Ryerson: 

Larkey : 
Ryerson: 

Ryerson: 


The  army  didn't  do  for  Davis  nearly  what  the  navy  did  for 
St.  Mary's  and  they  would  have  located  at  Davis  if  they  had  looked 
at  it  first.  Later,  I  remember  talking  to  one  navy  captain  who 
said,  "Yes,  when  we  saw  what  you  had  ..."  (We  had  the  new  gym, 
the  swimming  pool,  plenty  of  flat  ground,  and  lots  of  classroom 
buildings.)  "And  we  went  to  St.  Mary's!"  (Laughter.) 

"Well,"  I  said,  "We  wish  you  had  come  to  Davis."  The  army 
cleaned  the  campus  up,  but  they  didn't  spend  much  money  on  us. 

The  fraternity  houses  and  the  University  Hotel  had  also  been  taken 
over  by  the  Signal  Corps,  I  believe. 

Yes,  and  I  think  that's  what  kept  the  fraternities  solvent.  The 
military  rented  them.  I  think  Ira  negotiated  that  and  it  worked 
both  ways  because  the  military  needed  housing  and  the  students 
certainly  couldn't  have  met  house  payments  or  kept  up  the  mainten¬ 
ance  while  they  were  off  at  war. 

Was  the  university  administration  making  any  special  plans  to 
cope  with  postwar  problems? 

Yes,  but  many  of  the  faculty  felt  we  were  going  to  have  all  kinds 
of  trouble  when  the  GIs  came  home.  They  thought  they  wouldn't 
adjust,  that  they'd  be  hell  raisers,  and  they  wouldn't  know  how 
to,  or  want  to  study.  That  was  heard  at  the  All-University  Con¬ 
ference  that  was  convened  at  Davis  during  the  war. 


All  University  Conference,  Spring  1944 


As  I've  said  before,  they  used  to  always  meet  at  Davis,  so  it 
became  known  as  the  Davis  Conference.  Davis  had  better  facilities 
and  I  think  it  was  usually  held  there  during  spring  vacation. 

Later,  as  there  were  more  facilities  on  other  campuses  they  moved 
the  conferences  around. 

The  topic  for  this  1944  conference  was  making  preparations 
for  the  postwar  years,  even  though  the  war  was  still  on.  Bob 
Sproul  was  presiding,  as  he  always  did  at  these  conferences.  I 
just  happened  to  be  home  then  and  was  about  to  go  back  to  the 
South  Pacific.  "Sailor"  [Alva  R. ]  Davis,  who  was  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Botany  and  dean  of  the  College  of  Letters  and  Science 
at  Berkeley,  was  also  home  on  military  leave.  Sproul  invited  Sailor 
Davis  and  me  to  sit  in  on  the  meetings,  which  we  did. 

The  great  burden  of  this  talk  centered  on  what  a  terrible 
time  we'd  have  and  what  a  problem  the  GIs  would  be  to  the  faculty 
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Ryerson:  and  to  the  community.  It  was  something  to  live  through  and  a 

cross  to  bear.  Listening  to  all  that  kind  of  talk  made  me  get 
hotter  and  hotter  under  the  collar  because  of  their  total  lack 
of  knowledge  of  what  the  modern  GIs  were  like. 

They  were  winding  up  the  discussion  when  Sproul  remarked 
that  the  two  of  us  who  had  been  actively  involved  with  troops  were 
back  temporarily  and  might  have  some  suggestions  or  observations 
to  make  from  our  own  experience. 

I  kind  of  nodded  towards  Sailor  because,  after  all,  he 
ranked  me  in  age.  He  was  dean  of  Letters  and  Science  and  long 
on  the  faculty  and  I  thought  he'd  enjoy  being  recognized  first. 
Besides,  I  wanted  to  see  what  he  was  going  to  say,  so  Sproul 
called  on  him. 

Sailor  offered  some  generalities,  but  he  didn't  speak  to 
what  the  president  was  after  and  he  hardly  said  anything  that 
would  be  helpful.  He's  no  sissy,  because  he  came  up  the  hard  way 
through  the  sailing  ships — that's  where  he  got  his  name,  but  I 
thought  Sailor  was  hedging  a  bit.  He  wasn't  going  to  commit 
himself  one  way  or  another  with  the  faculty. 

So  when  Bob  asked  if  I  had  any  comments,  I  said,  "Well,  I've 
been  sitting  here  for  two  days  listening  to  all  the  problems  that 
the  GIs  are  going  to  be  to  us  when  they  come  back.  Did  it  ever 
occur  to  any  of  you  the  problems  we're  going  to  be  for  the  GIs? 

Here  you're  talking  about  all  the  trouble  the  GIs  will  be  to  the 
faculty,  about  their  lack  of  discipline  and  their  lack  of  apprecia¬ 
tion  for  science.  Do  you  suppose  that  one  of  those  corpsmen  out 
there  in  the  thick  of  it  doesn't  appreciate  science  when  he  himself 
is  holding  up  the  plasma  solution  tied  to  his  bayonet,  feeding  it 
down,  and  watching  his  buddy  change  from  an  ashen  gray  to  red?  And, 
with  great  feeling,  you  say  he  doesn't  appreciate  it!  As  for  the 
technical  skills  and  responsibility — some  of  the  GIs  have  more 
responsibility  for  the  lives  of  a  whole  lot  of  men  under  them  in 
a  day  than  any  of  us  here  ever  get  in  a  lifetime." 

"Furthermore,"  I  said,  "they're  going  to  be  eager  to  learn. 

I'm  not  speaking  as  a  member  of  the  faculty.  I'm  one  of  those 
out  there.  Talk  about  taking  responsibility  .  .  .  and  I  mean 
responsibility  for  the  lives  of  others,  literally  .  .  .  these 
boys  from  your  campuses  take  it  in  their  stride,  and  it  goes  on 
day  after  day. 

Discipline:  what  they're  doing  takes  the  highest  kind  of 
discipline  because  you've  got  to  count  on  the  other  fellow  doing 
his  job.  We'll  be  a  problem  to  them,  but  as  far  as  their  being  a 
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Ryerson: 

serious  problem  to  us  .  .  .  they'll  be  eager  to  learn  and  I  predict 
they  won't  be  too  much  of  a  problem.  They're  behind  the  eight  ball 
because  they've  lost  a  year  or  two,  but  they've  had  to  learn  how  to 
study  and  work.  To  operate  the  sophisticated  weaponry  they're  using, 
they've  got  to  have  their  gray  matter  in  order,  and  it  takes  a  bit 
of  doine  to  learn  it,  and  they  have  learned  it.  It's  a  routine 
job.  So,  I'm  not  looking  for  a  lot  of  trouble  when  they  come  back. 
They're  going  to  be  hard  working.  There'll  be  some  of  them  that 
can't  adjust,  but  we  always  have  those  anyway.  But  as  far  as  me 
worrying  about  what  a  problem  they'll  be  to  us,  why,  I  just  don't 
see  it." 

Larkey : 

What  was  the  reaction? 

Ryerson: 

They  didn't  have  much  to  say. 

Larkey: 

You  may  have  put  your  idea  across. 

Ryerson: 

No  one  challenged  it. 

Larkey: 

At  least  you  gave  the  faculty  something  positive  to  think  about. 

Ryerson: 

That  was  our  experience  when  they  came  back.  As  I  say,  discipline 
just  practically  disappeared.  The  ones  we  did  have  trouble  with 
came  when  we  first  opened  up  classes  at  Davis. 

Larkey : 

How  many  students  enrolled  in  the  spring  of  1945? 

Ryerson: 

Seventy- five.  And  I  had  more  headaches  with  that  group  than  with 
any  whole  semester  in  a  year  because  those  we  got  primarily  were  the 
rejects  from  the  three  services,  who  were  not  adjusted  emotionally 
or  mentally.  There  were  a  few  physical  rejects. 

Larkey : 

What  about  women? 

Ryerson: 

We  had  a  few  of  our  co-eds  back  and  they  were  a  great  help. 

Larkey : 

When  the  campus  was  closed  in  1943  most  of  them  had  transferred  to 
Berkeley  or  other  universities  and  continued  their  education. 

Ryerson: 

But  as  soon  as  we  announced  we  were  opening  up,  some  of  the  coeds 
came  back.  Of  course  in  closing  Davis,  all  our  traditions  went  by 
the  board  and  we  had  to  start  from  scratch.  When  these  girls  would 
say,  "This  has  been  our  Aggie  tradition,"  they  got  the  answer  from 
these  maladjusted  students:  "What  do  we  care  about  that;  that's 
none  of  our  business.  We  weren't  here  then  so  we're  not  interested." 
Those  poor  girls  tried  so  hard  to  re-establish  traditions  and  re¬ 
capture  the  spirit  of  the  Cal  Aggie  campus. 
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Ryerson: 

I'll  tell  you,  when  you  close  down  an  institution  that  has 
been  running  for  so  long,  when  you  stop  all  your  normal  activities 
except  for  the  experiment  station,  you  just  wipe  out  every  tradi¬ 
tion. 

Larkey : 

I  meant  to  ask  if  the  University  felt  that  closing  the  Davis 
campus  was  a  mistake? 

Ryerson: 

It  was  a  mistake,  and  I  don't  think  they'd  do  it  again.  We  certainly 
went  through  the  mill  that  first  spring  semester. 

Larkey : 

And  were  faculty  beginning  to  come  back? 

Ryerson: 

Not  many  of  them.  Those  involved  in  Europe,  of  course,  didn't  come 
back  and  we  were  counting  on  that.  We  still  had  to  make  do  with 
those  that  were  here.  Being  a  fairly  young  campus,  many  of  the 
faculty  were  of  military  age  and  others  were  in  war  work  elsewhere 
in  this  country. 

Some  of  our  faculty  at  Berkeley  began  classified  work  at  the 
radiation  lab  and  some  were  in  the  reserve  corps,  but  I  was  away  so 
much  of  that  time  that  I  don't  know  too  much  about  all  the  things 
going  on  at  the  University  involving  war  work. 

Larkey : 

You've  talked  about  your  wartime  experiences.  What  about  some  of 
the  Davis  faculty  that  did  work  on  special  projects  for  the  govern¬ 
ment? 

Ryerson: 

Well,  of  course.  Herb  Young,  Harold  [G. ]  Reiber  and  two  or  three 
others  in  the  chemistry  department  were  on  a  team  that  went  to  Oak 
Ridge,  Tennessee, and  worked  on  the  Manhattan  Project.  Particularly, 
they  were  working  on  a  chemical  method  for  separating  U-235  which, 
of  course,  is  the  heart  of  the  atomic  project — it's  uranium.  They 
developed  a  method  which  was  called  the  "Davis  Process."  There  were 
others  working  on  different  methods  and  I  don't  know  which  they 
finally  used.  But  anyway  that  team  did  a  top  job. 

Larkey : 

Wasn't  this  all  done  under  very  close  security? 

Ryerson: 

Oh  yes. 

Larkey : 

Other  faculty  members  weren't  even  aware  that  they  were  working  on 
this? 

Ryerson: 

No. 

Anyway,  we  had  a  really  rough  time  getting  classes  started  that 
first  spring.  By  fall  it  was  a  different  story. 

Ryerson: 
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Impact  of  Returning  GIs 

Ryerson: 

They  dropped  the  A-bomb  on  Japan  that  August,  but  meantime  the 
war  had  ended  in  Europe  so  we  had  some  GIs  back  from  there,  and 
we  were  beginning  to  get  some  from  the  Pacific  who  had  been 
released  from  hospitals.  The  attitude  was  very  different  because 
many  of  these  chaps  coming  back  were  married.  Some  even  had 
families  and  they  had  to  get  ready  to  make  a  living.  They  felt 
they  were  behind  at  least  two  years  and  they  had  to  get  in  and  dig. 

Many  of  their  wives  were  already  graduates  while  they  weren't. 

We  also  had  some  high  school  students,  some  of  them  away  from 
home  for  the  first  time.  They  were  full  of  beans  and  would  cut  up 
and  be  noisy  in  the  dorms  after  dinner,  but  the  GI's  wouldn't  put 
up  with  it.  They  soon  got  things  quieted  down. 

I  remember  one  day  Helen  Rowe,  my  secretary,  came  in  and 
said  there  was  a  young  freshman  who  wanted  to  see  me.  I  asked 
what  his  problem  was,  as  I  always  wanted  to  get  some  idea  before  I 
saw  anyone. 

She  said,  "I  don't  know.  He  won't  tell  me.  He  just  says  he 
wants  to  see  the  dean." 

"Well,"  I  said,  "that's  his  right."  When  he  came  in  he  said, 

"You  know,  we  high  school  kids  here  with  these  GIs  have  a  tough 
time  of  it.  We're  disadvantaged.  They  study  hard  and  set  an 
awful  pace  for  us."  Then  he  kind  of  thought  to  himself  for  a 
minute  or  two  before  he  very  plaintively  added,  "And  they  don’t 
want  any  noise  in  the  dorms  at  night."  (Laughter.) 

I  wanted  to  let  out  a  whoop,  but  I  could  only  think  to  myself, 

"By  thunder,'  at  long  last  I  found  one  place  where  they  can  keep 
quiet ! "  (Laughter . ) 

La r key : 

At  least  he  was  being  honest. 

Ryerson: 

When  he  got  through  I  sympathized  with  the  younger  students'  problems. 
Of  course  they  would  have  them  because  these  GIs  were  older  and  anxious 
to  do  well.  He  really  just  wanted  to  talk  and  unload  to  someone. 

Having  done  that,  he  got  up  and  thanked  me  and  walked  out  (laughter). 

I  laughed]  It  was  the  funniest  student  interview  I  ever  had. 

Larkey : 

Did  you  have  regular  hours  for  students  to  come  in  and  discuss 
their  problems? 

Ryerson: 

Well,  I  did  have  student  hours,  but  I  didn't  limit  it  to  that 
because  I  wanted  them  to  feel  free  to  come  in  whenever  there  was  a 
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Ryerson: 

problem,  particularly  at  that  time,  when  the  older  ones  were  setting 
such  a  fast  pace.  When  Price  [Gittinger]  returned  from  the  navy, 
he  handled  the  military  end  of  it — the  problems  with  the  Veterans 
Administration,  with  all  its  paper  work  for  tuition  and  so  forth. 

We  had  good  machinery  for  that,  but  for  anything  else  my  door  was 
always  open. 

Larkey : 

Were  you  able  to  keep  enough  faculty  so  you  could  increase  the 
enrollment,  or  were  you  restricting  enrollment  in  those  days? 

Ryerson: 

No,  we  didn't  restrict  enrollment  then.  Of  course,  all  the  faculty 
hadn't  come  back  by  that  fall.  A  high  proportion  of  them  were 
still  in  the  service  in  one  way  or  another.  And  it  was  hard  to 
hire  new  faculty  because  other  institutions  were  faced  with  the 
same  shortage.  By  the  spring  semester  of  '45  we  were  getting 
pretty  well  organized  and  the  faculty  were  fitting  back  into  their 
old  niches  again.  Compared  to  other  UC  campuses,  we  were  the  ones 
that  really  had  it  rough  because  we  had  to  start  from  scratch. 

Larkey : 

Were  students  able  to  re-establish  the  traditions  once  more  of  the 
older  Cal  Aggies  came  back? 

Ryerson : 

Pretty  much.  Things  like  Picnic  Day  came  back. 

Larkey : 

Yes,  I  remember  that  first  Picnic  Day  parade  after  the  war 
(laughter) .  It  was  a  little  unorthodox. 

Ryerson: 

Yes,  very  unorthodox.  You  never  knew  what  to  expect.  Well,  we 
were  so  glad  to  have  the  students  back  and  in  good  spirits  again 
that  we  let  some  things  go  by. 

Larkey : 

Did  you  have  a  number  of  students  who  were  badly  disabled? 

Ryerson: 

Not  too  many.  The  one  most  gravely  injured  was  an  older  Nisei 
student.  He  had  come  to  Davis  the  year  before  the  war  started. 
Formerly,  he  had  been  working  around  the  racetrack  at  Santa  Anita 
for  some  woman  who  had  persuaded  him  to  get  some  more  education, 
so  he  came  to  Davis  to  take  the  non-degree  course. 

He'd  never  been  in  an  environment  like  Davis  before.  He 
went  around  saying,  "Well,  people  are  sure  friendly  here  and 
they  trust  you,  but  gee,  what's  the  racket?"  His  guard  was 
always  up.  He  thought  there  was  something  wrong  about  this;  it 
couldn't  be  true.  He  was  the  one  who  wanted  to  borrow  five 
hundred  dollars  from  our  emergency  fund. 

He  thought  it  was  a  queer  institution  that  couldn't  dig  up 
that  much.  Well,  he  lasted  the  year  out,  I  think.  Then  he  dis¬ 
appeared.  I  never  felt  we  had  gotten  across  to  him.  He'd  come  in 
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Ryerson: 


and  we'd  have  a  chat,  but  you  always  felt  there  was  a  wall  between 
us.  He  still  didn't  trust  those  who  trusted  him.  I  got  a  letter 
from  him  when  war  broke  out,  saying  that  he  had  enlisted  and  was 
in  an  army  unit  that  was  going  overseas  shortly.  He  was  alone  in 
the  world  and  wanted  some  family  connections  so  he  wrote  me.  Then, 
in  the  next  letter  from  Italy  he  sent  his  picture  and  said  he  was 
a  sergeant.  The  fighting  got  rough  and  there  was  a  long  period  of 
silence  before  I  got  a  letter  from  him,  written  from  a  hospital  in 
England.  I  happened  to  know  that  hospital  was  for  the  very  serious 
cases,  but  he  didn't  say  much  about  it.  He  did  say  that  he  had 
left  part  of  his  liver  at  Salerno  where  he  was  shot  up,  but  was  doing 
all  right.  He  played  down  his  injuries. 

He  wrote  very  mature  letters.  His  reflections  on  the  war 
were  short,  but  you  could  see  he  wasn't  the  suspicious  racetrack 
type  that  he  had  been  when  he  left  Davis.  Then  he  wrote  from  some 
eastern  hospital  in  the  States.  He  asked  for  information  about 
training  to  be  a  butcher,  saying,  "I  can  never  ride  a  horse  again." 
And  that  must  have  been  rough  for  someone  who  loved  horses  as  he  did. 

I  talked  to  some  of  my  butcher  friends  and  gave  him  what 
information  I  could,  but  I  didn't  hear  from  him  again  for  quite 
a  period. 

I  forget  which  student  helper  we  had,  but  one  day  about 
6:30  a.m.  she  said,  "There  is  a  soldier  with  a  limp  walking  up  to 
our  front  door." 

I  said,  "All  right,  go  show  him  in."  The  blinds  were  down  and 
I  could  see  he  was  Japanese  but  I  didn't  recognize  him. 

He  said,  "I  know  you  don't  recognize  me  because  my  own 
father  didn't,"  so  he  told  me  who  he  was. 

I  invited  him  to  have  breakfast,  but  he  said  he'd  already 
had  it  so  I  suggested  a  cup  of  coffee.  A  GI  never  turned  down 
coffee. 

He  said,  "No,  I  was  fed  by  tubes  so  long  that  my  stomach 
has  shrunk  so  much  that  I  can  eat  very  little."  He  just  passed 
it  off  .  .  .  and  was  very  reticent  about  saying  what  had  happened 
to  him.  (Fred  Griffin  told  me  later  he'd  seen  him  walking  and 
had  offered  to  give  him  a  lift,  but  he  said  he  wanted  to  walk. 

He  walked  all  the  way  to  our  house  from  town.) 

We  talked  a  bit,  and  I  asked  him  what  he  was  going  to  do  now 
that  he  was  out  of  the  service.  He  said,  "I  have  to  go  back.  I'm 
still  in  the  army." 
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Ryerson: 

I  said,  "Where  are  you  going?  You've  certainly  already  done 
your  service  for  the  army." 

"No,"  he  said,  "I  have  one  more  thing  to  do.  You  know,  that 
hospital  in  England  that  I  was  in  is  where  the  most  seriously 
wounded  and  disfigured  are.  Those  men  are  afraid  to  go  home; 
afraid  that  they  won't  be  accepted.  So  I  am  going  around  the 

States  for  the  Veterans  Administration  and  the  army  to  talk  with 
their  families  and  prepare  them  for  their  loved  one's  return. 

Larkey : 

Is  this  something  that  he  volunteered  to  do? 

Ryerson: 

Well,  yes,  because  it  was  something  you  had  to  volunteer  for. 

He  continued:  "I'm  soon  going  into  the  mountains  of  Kentucky  to 
visit  a  family."  It  would  have  been  interesting  to  have  followed 
a  wounded  Japanese  in  an  American  uniform  going  into  a  back  country 
mountain  area  in  Appalachia  to  tell  them  about  their  wounded  son 
and  prepare  them  to  have  him  back. 

Larkey : 

He  certainly  had  a  lot  of  what  it  takes,  I  would  think,  to  be  able 
to  do  that,  knowing  he  would  probably  encounter  some  hostility  just 
because  he  was  of  Japanese  descent. 

Ryerson: 

He  wasn't  the  boy  we  knew.  He  was  now  mature  and  very  tolerant. 

In  spite  of  all  he  had  been  through,  there  was  no  criticism  of  the 
American  government  or  the  American  army.  He  was  glad  he  could 
do  what  he  could.  As  he  said,  "I'm  doing  this  because  they've 
got  to  come  home  and  their  parents  have  got  to  accept  them."  I'd 
like  to  have  a  tape  recording  of  his  visit. 

He  was  with  the  Veterans  Administration  for  some  time  after 
that,  in  some  other  position.  I  haven't  heard  from  him  for  two 
or  three  years,  but  I  used  to  always  hear  from  him  at  least  once 
a  year.  Of  all  the  Aggies  I've  known,  I  would  say  he  was  the  one 

I  expected  least  of.  Because  he  was  older  than  most,  I  didn't 
figure  that  he  would  change  much,  and  he  had  had  a  cynical  outlook 
from  being  around  that  racetrack  crowd  where  they  didn't  take  anything 
for  granted.  For  that  chap  to  come  out  the  way  he  did — it  was  a 
real  surprise.  It  wasn't  that  his  face  was  marred  that  I  didn't 
recognize  him,  because  it  wasn't  that  bad.  He  was  a  different 
person.  His  whole  attitude  had  changed.  There  was  no  bitterness, 
and  all  he  wanted  was  to  do  his  part  in  getting  those  boys  home 
and  accepted. 

Larkey : 

A  college  education,  even  though  it  was  non-degree,  certainly  did 
a  lot  for  him. 

Ryerson: 

Well,  there  was  something  about  that  campus.  At  least  there  was 
something  there  that  he  still  wanted  to  keep  in  touch  with. 
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Larkey : 

Unfortunately,  there  were  some  who  didn't  come  back  from  the  war 
at  all. 

The  Golden  Book 

Ryerson: 

Oh,  there  were  close  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  men  who  didn't 
come  back.  Their  names  are  in  the  Golden  Book.  (I  just  ran  across 
a  file  of  the  correspondence  with  the  army  and  the  navy  and  the 
air  force  that  I  kept  while  helping  Fred  Griffin  get  the  details  of 
the  boys  whose  names  were  in  the  Golden  Book.) 

Larkey : 

Was  that  book  his  idea,  or  was  it  yours? 

Ryerson: 

I  don't  know.  Maybe  it  was  a  joint  idea.  We  did  want  in  there 
a  record  of  all  of  the  boys  who  had  lost  their  lives  and  everything 
we  could  find  out  about  them.  Fred  took  it  on  as  a  labor  of  love, 
and  I  worked  with  him  on  it.  He'd  get  so  far  and  then  get  turned 
down  by  some  office  back  in  Washington  who  said  they'd  done  all  they 
could  and  they  had  no  further  records.  Well,  we'd  wait  a  while  and 
then  I'd  write  some  officer  I  knew,  or  ask  the  admiral  who  was  in 
charge  to  help  us.  Of  course,  we  got  the  navy  completed  first 
because  I  always  wrote  and  said,  "Admiral  Nimitz  is  now  a  Regent 
in  the  University,  and  is  much  interested  in  having  the  record 
complete  of  all  the  navy  men  we've  lost." 

Larkey : 

Then  you  could  say  to  the  army  that  the  navy  had  cooperated. 

Ryerson: 

"The  navy  we've  got  almost  complete,  but  we're  lacking  a  few 
others.  ..."  And  that's  how  we  got  that  list  of  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five.  That's  a  high  figure  for  any  campus. 

The  Aggies  did  more  than  their  share. 

Larkey : 

Fred  Griffin  seems  to  have  been  the  self-appointed  university 
archivist  for  the  Davis  campus  during  that  period.  He  did  a 
wonderful  job  of  collecting  what  few  early  records  they  now  have 
in  the  library. 

Ryerson: 

Yes  he  did,  and  he  never  got  much  thanks  for  it  either.  I  was 
tickled  to  death  when  his  full  professorship  came  through  because 
that  had  been  turned  down  again  and  again.  I  couldn't  get  it 
through,  and  Sproul  said  that  he  had  tried  also. 

Larkey : 

Was  there  any  discussion  about  other  ways  to  honor  those  who  gave 
their  lives  in  the  service  of  their  country? 

Ryerson: 

Yes.  That  came  up  some  time  in  '43.  I  was  just  in  from  the 

Pacific  temporarily  some  time  that  year  when  I  got  a  call  from 
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Ryerson:  Phoebe  Chapman  saying  that  George  Mee  had  been  lost.  She  and 
George's  brother  came  to  see  me  one  Sunday  afternoon.  (Phoebe 
and  George  were  very  good  friends  and  had  worked  very  closely 
together  on  the  campus.  George  was  a  leader  in  the  student 
council  and  Phoebe  was  one  of  the  women's  representatives,  and  a 
very  competent  person.)  George's  brother  was  in  the  air  force,  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Arizona.  Their  father  [George  Mee, 
Sr.]  was  one  of  the  big  oldtime  cattle  ranchers,  very  well-to-do. 
They  had  ranches  in  California  and  in  Arizona  and  a  home  in  San 
Marino.  He  was  one  of  the  old  rugged  individualists. 

On  behalf  of  the  family,  the  son  wanted  to  know  what  the 
University  was  going  to  do  in  the  way  of  memorials. 

"Well,"  I  said,  "we're  a  long  way  from  finishing  the  war, 
and, frankly ,  as  far  as  the  University's  concerned,  I've  heard  of 
no  general  plans.  Of  course  there  will  be  some;  there  always  are 
after  a  war,  but  I've  heard  no  discussion  of  it  so  far.  I've 
been  wondering  what  we  will  do  here  because  we've  already  lost  a 
number  of  boys,  and  we'll  be  losing  more  before  this  war  is  over." 

He  said  his  family  was  interested  because  they  wanted  to 
contribute  substantially  to  such  a  memorial  and  would  like  to 
know  what  would  be  appropriate. 

I  said,  "I  can  only  say  that  we  have  it  very  much  in  mind, 
as  far  as  this  campus  is  concerned.  I  don't  know  about  the 
University  as  a  whole,  but  we  certainly  will  do  something  here. 
Much  depends  on  the  outcome  of  the  war.  But  whatever  it  is,  we 
want  something  that  will  enter  into  the  everyday  life  of  students 
on  this  campus,  something  to  be  used,  and  something  that  will 
reflect  not  only  George's  life  and  activities  on  this  campus,  but 
the  lives  of  all  the  others  who  were  lost.  A  number  of  them  that 
are  already  gone  were  in  the  ROTC  as  they  were  called  up  first. 

We  don't  want  any  monuments  on  the  campus  or  that  kind  of  thing. 

We  want  something  that  reflects  their  lives  and  their  sacrifice; 
something  that  will  be  forever  a  part  of  student  life  on  this 
campus." 

He  liked  that  idea  and  said  that  he  would  discuss  it  with 
his  parents.  And  I  said,  "We'll  certainly  keep  in  touch." 

So  I  had  a  few  definite,  specific  ideas  to  go  to  work  on. 

I  wanted  a  committee  made  up  of  veterans  themselves,  composed  of 
faculty  and  students.  I  began  asking  for  ideas  right  away  so  that 
when  we  got  together  later  we  wouldn't  start  by  saying,  'Well, 
what  in  Sam  Hill  will  we  do?'" 
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Ryerson: 
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Ryerson: 


I  went  back  out  to  the  Pacific  and  when  I  returned,  I  got  in 
touch  with  George's  brother.  I  said,  "I'm  back  in  Davis  now,  and 
while  the  war  isn't  over,  I've  been  thinking  about  the  meeting 
with  you  and  Phoebe  and  I'll  be  ready  to  talk  with  you  and  your 
parents  when  the  war  ends."  The  end  was  in  sight;  we  knew  we 
were  going  to  win,  but  not  when. 

I  also  talked  it  over  with  Ira  and,  of  course,  with  Harry 
Walker  and  with  other  men  who  had  been  in  World  War  I  and  would 
have  some  particular  interest.  Until  the  war  ended  we  didn't  have 
any  students  to  talk  to,  except,  God  bless  them,  a  few  prewar  co-eds 
who'd  come  back. 

Then,  by  the  fall  of  '45,  we  knew  we'd  have  some  of  our  old 
regular  students  and  faculty  back.  So  I  got  in  touch  again  with 
the  Mee  family  and  said  that  the  thing  that  we  would  like  to  propose 
would  be  to  build  a  Student  Union  as  the  best  possible  memorial.  It 
was  the  most  glaring  deficiency  on  that  campus  from  the  students' 
point  of  view.  It  was  needed  for  recreation  and  would  be  a  center 
for  student  life.  I  told  them  that  building  a  Student  Union  would 
be  the  thing  that  I  would  prefer  if  we  could  fund  a  major  part  of  it. 
Possibly  it  could  be  built  in  units.  I  added  that  nothing  else 
had  come  up  that  appealed  to  me  or  to  others  nearly  as  much. 


Student  Union,  A  Proposed  Memorial 


I'd  appointed  a  committee  that  fall  to  consider  the  different 
memorials  that  had  been  proposed.  I  strongly  supported  the  Student 
Union,  as  did  many  others,  and  hoped  we  would  come  out  for  that  idea. 
I  know  Harry  Walker  was  on  that  committee,  and,  of  course,  Ira. 
Shortly  after  we  first  organized  we  decided  that  a  Student  Union 
would  be  the  thing  we  would  go  after,  and  that  we  would  go  out  and 
campaign  for  it.  I  then  asked  Albert  Thille  to  serve  as  chairman 
of  the  finance  committee.  Sproul  said  the  University  would  match 
any  funds  we  raised.  Berkeley  hadn't  set  anything  up  at  all  for  a 
memorial.  I  don't  know  about  the  other  campuses,  but  we  were  all 
set  to  go.  This  is  one  time  where  we  had  considerable  autonomy. 

At  Berkeley,  there  wasn't  any  interest  in  us  building  the  Student 
Union.  The  interest  only  came  when  we  had  the  money.  Then  Bob 
Sproul  appointed  a  committee  (laughter) ! 

How  much  did  you  raise  initially? 

About  $132,000,  which  is  a  lot  more  than  Sproul  expected,  but  he 
was  a  good  sport  and  matched  it  (laughter) . 
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Administrative  Staff 

Larkey : 

We’ll  be  discussing  funding  and  construction  of  the  Memorial 

Union  shortly,  but  first,  let's  talk  about  the  administrative 
staff  that  assisted  you  in  this  postwar  era  where  so  many  changes 
were  made. 

Business  Office 

Larkey : 

We've  talked  some  about  Ira  Smith  being  the  business  manager,  later 
the  controller.  Did  he  have  assistants? 

Ryerson: 

Yes,  he  had  Cecil  Norris  who  became  his  second  in  command  in  the 
business  office.  His  father,  old  Pop  Norris,  managed  the  cafeteria. 
And  John  Jacobson  was  in  charge  of  Construction  and  Repair. 

Larkey : 

I  believe  he  held  that  position  beginning  in  1907.  He  wrote  a 
delightful  history  about  the  early  days  on  the  Davis  campus  which 
was  published  in  1940.1 

Ryerson: 

Oh,  Jake  felt  that  he  was  in  charge  of  the  whole  show.  Even  in 
faculty  meetings  sometimes  you'd  hear  someone  say,  "Well,  now  just 
remember,  this  is  John  Jacobson's  campus."  (Laughter.)  I  enjoyed 
him.  He  was  very  loyal,  but  had  strong  likes  and  dislikes.  He'd 
do  anything  for  you  if  he  felt  you  were  friendly  with  him  and  if 
he  liked  you.  But  if  you  didn't  get  along  ....  Some  did 
oppose  him,  and  they  made  mistakes  by  it  because  he  could  have  done 
a  lot  for  them.  He  was  like  Ira:  if  he  didn't  want  to  do  something, 
he  could  find  all  kinds  of  road  blocks  for  not  doing  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  would  go  out  of  his  way  to  do  some  things  and  even 
suggested  things  that  needed  to  be  done.  Underneath  it  all  he  had 
a  very  basic  loyalty  to  the  Davis  campus.  That  was  his  realm; 
his  whole  life  was  wrapped  up  in  it. 

Larkey : 

How  involved  was  he  in  planning  the  construction  of  buildings? 

Ryerson: 

He  supervised  repairs  and  construction  of  barns,  shops,  and  the 
kinds  of  things  that  could  be  done  locally.  The  campus  architect 
had  to  be  consulted  about  major  buildings,  but  he  wasn't  going 
to  be  bothered  with  a  few  more  poultry  buildings  and  these  small 
jobs.  He  was  to  be  told  about  it,  but  then  John  could  go  ahead  and 
do  anything  that  involved  services,  such  as  electricity,  water. 

Ijohn  Jacobson.  William  0.  Russell,  Ed.  History  of  Yolo  County. 
(Woodland,  Ca.:  1940),  pp.  161-166. 
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Ryerson:  sewer,  all  that  kind  of  thing.  And,  of  course,  he  was  competent 

and  could  go  right  ahead  and  do  it. 

If  faculty  members  wanted  some  little  special  thing  done,  he 
could  figure  how  to  do  it,  if  he  wanted  to.  If  he  didn't,  there 
were  plenty  of  reasons  why  it  couldn't  be  done,  which  was  irritating, 
but  you  can  get  around  those  things.  Some  of  the  faculty  felt  that 
Construction  and  Repair  personnel  were  just  the  labor  force  and 
should  do  what  they  wanted  done.  Unfortunately,  I  didn't  have 
authority  over  construction  and  repair  matters  and  I  never  antici¬ 
pated  how  much  that  would  interfere  at  times.  I  had  to  approve 
projects,  but  Ira  had  the  final  say  because  Jake  was  his  man. 

Ira  was  controller  and  business  manager  for  the  campus,  and 
directly  responsible  to  Jim  [James  H. ]  Corley,  not  to  Hutchison. 

Ira  and  the  dean  had  worked  together  when  Hutchison  was  at  Davis 
in  the  1920s,  so  they  got  to  know  each  other  well.  Physically 
it  was  easy  to  do,  but  Hutchison  always  dropped  into  Ira's  office 
before  he  came  upstairs  to  see  me.  Ira  also  had  quite  a  staff  of 
girls  in  his  office  working  on  different  phases  of  accounting  and 
management  of  student  funds. 


Registrar 


Larkey:  What  about  the  registrar's  office? 

Ryerson:  That  was  under  my  bailiwick.  Frances  Dennis  was  in  the  office  when 
I  came  and  was  there  until  about  the  time  of  the  war.  Then  Reid 
Brooks'  wife,  Nevada,  replaced  her.  Helen  Rowe  was  registrar  for 
a  short  time,  too.  Of  course,  we  had  no  students  during  the  war, 
and  afterwards  I  think  Mrs.  Brooks  came  back  in  for  a  short 
period,  until  Howard  Shontz  replaced  her. 

Larkey:  Hadn't  he  graduated  just  before  the  war? 

Ryerson:  Yes.  He  had  a  commission  and  he  went  right  into  the  army. 

After  he  got  out  of  the  army  Howard  came  in  to  talk  about  jobs.  He 
was  thinking  in  terms  of  coming  back  and  doing  graduate  work  in 
agronomy,  but  wanted  to  talk  over  other  job  possibilities.  We 
talked  about  being  a  field  man  for  different  seed  or  fertilizer 
companies,  or  the  extension  service,  though  he'd  have  to  get  more 
training  in  order  to  get  credentials  to  teach.  ...  We  covered 
the  waterfront  that  day  on  possible  openings,  though  he  was 
particularly  interested  in  agronomy  as  his  major  had  been  agronomy. 

He  then  drove  to  Berkeley  with  me  and  we  were  almost  to  the 
train  station  when  I  said,  "Well,  I  don't  know  as  I've  helped  you 
too  much  on  your  problem.  At  least  you  can  follow  up  on  these 
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various  things.  But  I've  got  a  problem  and  maybe  you  could  help 
me.  I'm  in  the  market  for  a  new  registrar.  I've  gone  over  the 
field,  but  do  you  know  any  of  the  coed  graduates  or  the  wives  of 
any  of  the  younger  staff  who  might  be  wanting  work  on  the  campus, 
someone  who  might  be  interested  in  becoming  the  registrar?  I'm 
really  up  a  creek  on  this  because  I  haven't  anybody  at  the  moment 
and  there  must  be  someone  who  could  fit  in  just  as  Frances  has 
all  these  years." 

He  said,  "What  about  me?" 

I  pretty  nearly  slammed  on  the  brakes  and  stopped  dead.  I 
said,  "What?  We've  been  talking  about  agronomy  and  so  on.  You'd 
be  interested  in  an  inside  job?" 

He  said,  "Yes,  I  think  I  might." 

I  said,  "We'll  stop  right  here."  (Laughter.)  So  that's  how 
Howard  came  in  (laughter) .  It  was  a  very  lucky  stroke  for  me  because 
I  didn't  know  what  we  were  going  to  do.  We  had  the  GIs  coming  and 
the  fact  that  Howard  was  one  of  them  would  be  a  big  help.  He  could 
fit  right  in  with  whatever  programs  we  had  and  work  with  them,  so 
it  really  solved  a  problem.  I  had  no  idea  he'd  want  an  administra¬ 
tive  post,  but  that  started  him  down  his  primrose  path  in  the 
University.  His  wife,  Luree,  had  been  an  army  nurse  and  was  a 
great  help  to  the  GIs  and  their  wives.  Howard  was  registrar  at 
Davis,  then  assistant  chancellor  at  Santa  Cruz,  and  is  now  director 
of  Relations  with  Schools  for  the  entire  University. 

Howard  Shontz  wasn't  the  only  returning  GI  you  started  down  the 
primrose  path.  I  seem  to  recall  a  former  PT  boat  skipper  named 
Jack  who  progressed  from  graduate  student  to  professor  of  plant 
pathology,  then  on  to  the  presidency  of  two  large  universities. 

Yes,  Jack  Oswald  is  as  good  an  example  as  any  of  scholars  with 
special  leadership  qualification. 

I  was  wondering  when  you  had  seen  that  he  had  administrative 
ability. 

I  recognized  it  at  Davis,  even  before  the  war.  As  a  graduate  student 
he  volunteered  to  coach  the  freshman  football  team.  I  saw  it  in 
the  way  he  got  along  with  the  team  and  with  everybody  else.  I 
wasn't  able  to  get  him  on  the  Welfare  Council  before  he  left,  but 
we  talked  things  over  a  good  deal  and  I  kept  in  touch  with  him 
during  the  war. 


Larkey: 


He  served  in  both  the  European  and  Pacific  areas. 
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Ryerson:  Yes.  He  and  his  crew  were  just  leaving  for  the  invasion  of 
Sicily  when  this  package  marked  "Special  Document"  came  to 
him.  His  crew  all  gathered  around  to  see  what  it  was.  It  was 
his  Ph.D.  degree.  Did  they  razz  him  (laughter)! 


Dean  of  Students 


Larkey:  Who  handled  student  affairs  when  the  campus  re-opened? 

Ryerson:  I  was  my  own  dean  of  students  until  just  before  the  war.  The 

work  began  piling  up  as  we  were  growing  fast  and  I  saw  I  had  to 
have  some  help.  We  needed  somebody  always  on  the  job,  especially 
when  I  was  away  from  the  campus.  So  first  I  recruited  a  man  who 
was  an  outstanding  athlete  at  Berkeley,  as  well  as  a  Phi  Beta 
Kappa.  He  had  accepted,  the  Regents  had  approved,  and  then  he 
backed  out  less  than  a  month  before  college  was  to  open. 

Basil  Peterson,  who  then  accepted  the  position,  had  been 
principal  up  at  Mount  Shasta  High  School.  He  was  recommended  to 
me  by  Herm  [Herman  H. ]  Spindt  who  was  statewide  admissions 
officer  and  a  former  classmate  of  mine — a  very  fine  chap,  one  of 
the  best. 

Basil  had  injured  his  neck  diving.  (He  was  on  the  swimming 
team,  and  had  also  made  a  letter  in  football  and  basketball.) 
Consequently,  he  had  a  stiff  neck  which  made  him  always  look  kind  of 
severe.  And  he  got  off  on  the  wrong  foot  at  the  very  start,  at 
his  first  faculty  meeting. 

Quite  a  number  of  high  school  principals  complained  to  the 
University  about  the  non-degree  program.  They  felt  the  non-degree 
students  were  penalized  because  they  were  getting  courses  at  Davis 
that  were  comparable  to  degree  work,  but  they  didn't  get  degree 
credit.  Well,  he  entered  this  discussion  which  involved  the  high 
schools.  He  reared  back,  looking  rather  severe,  and  sounded  off 
quite  dogmatically.  If  there's  anything  a  new  faculty  member 
should  remember,  it's  that  during  your  first  faculty  meeting  you 
keep  your  mouth  shut  and  your  ears  open.  Good  Lord,  the  faculty 
hopped  on  him,  and  it  put  me  in  a  hot  spot  right  away  because  here 
was  m£  new  dean  of  students  in  trouble  at  his  first  meeting. 

However,  there's  no  fellow  who  worked  harder  with  students. 

Both  he  and  Crip  [Toomey] — there  just  wasn't  anything  they  wouldn't 
do.  As  the  students  got  to  know  Basil,  they  liked  him,  but  he 
wasn't  warm  and  outgoing.  He  maintained  a  little  of  that  Scandahoovian 
aloofness,  and  he  was  too  outspoken  at  times.  I  just  wanted  to  say, 
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Ryerson:  "Well,  gee  whiz,  Basil,  smile  when  you  say  it  and  it  will  be  all 
right." 

Anyway,  when  the  war  came  on,  he  went  off  to  head  a  big 
training  project  at  one  of  the  airfields  near  Los  Angeles.  I 
visited  him  once  during  the  war.  There  was  a  question  about  his 
coming  back  to  Davis,  but  he  was  offered  the  presidency  of  the 
South  Coast  Junior  College  in  Orange  County,  down  near  the  Irvine 
campus  and  Newport  Beach.  He  was  a  big  success.  There's  no 
question  but  that  he  was  a  bright  and  an  able  administrator. 

So  then  I  was  confronted  with  all  the  GIs  coming  back,  with 
all  their  problems,  and  still  no  dean  of  students.  Fred  Griffin  had 
his  hands  full  with  non-degree  and,  by  this  time,  he  was  handling 
public  service  too.  So  I  looked  around  and  I  talked  to  Dean 
Hutchison.  I  said,  "I'm  still  in  the  market,  but  you  know,  with 
all  the  GI  load  every  institution's  looking  for  a  good  dean  of 
students  and  assistant  deans." 

He  said,  "Have  you  ever  thought  of  Price  Gittinger?" 

I  hoped  I  masked  my  surprise,  but  I  said,  "Yes." 

"Well,"  he  said,  "what  about  him?" 

I  said,  "I  didn't  think  you  would  accept  him,"  and  I  didn't, 
because  before  the  war  he'd  had  it  in  for  Price. 

You  had  to  know  Price  to  value  him.  He  was  abrupt,  and  at 
times  he  didn' t  get  the  recognition  at  Davis  he  felt  he  should 
have. 

Larkey:  Yes,  you've  spoken  about  his  musical  contributions. 

Ryerson:  And  yet  he  wasn't  accepted  entirely  on  the  campus  by  some  of  the 
academic  four-year  faculty.  He  worked  hard  and  he  was  able,  but 
he  had  a  mannerism  or  two  that  bothered  some  people.  It's  these 
little  things,  you  know,  that  oughtn't  to  count,  but  they  do 
sometimes. 

To  Hutchison  I  said,  "Well,  since  you  approve.  I'll  take  on 
Price."  I'd  still  rather  have  had  someone  like  the  first  one  we'd 
considered  but  you  take  what  the  market  provides.  Price  was  known. 
He'd  done  a  good  job  in  the  service  and  it  had  done  a  lot  for  him. 

In  fact,  he  wasn't  going  to  come  back  just  in  the  position  he'd  had. 
He  was  interested  in  being  dean  of  students  and  he  worked  his  head 
off. 
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Larkey : 


Ryerson: 


There  had  been  times  when  Price  would  come  to  me  and  say, 
"What's  wrong  with  me  anyway?  Why  can't  I  be  better  accepted?"  or 
"Why  is  there  this  objection  to  me?"  He'd  lacked  sensitive 
antennae.  And  yet  he  was  as  unselfish  and  as  hard  working  a  guy  as 
you  could  find.  So,  I  was  pleased  as  punch  when  he  was  later 
elected  district  governor  of  Rotary.  They  think  the  world  of  him 
up  and  down  the  state  and  he  did  a  bang  up  job.  Being  elected  gave 
him  the  recognition  that  he  felt  he  never  had  had  at  Davis.  I 
know  that  made  him  feel  that  he  had  arrived  at  last.  He  was 
bright — no  question  about  it;  he  was  brighter  than  a  lot  of  the 
other  staff  members,  intellectually.  He  was  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

His  place  in  the  English  department  wasn't  outstanding;  but  his 
big  contribution  was  his  music  and  his  work  with  students. 


Student  Problems  and  Activities 


What  was  the  most  critical  problem  that  students  faced  when  the 
crunch  of  GIs  came? 


Solving  the  Housing  Shortage 


Our  housing  shortage  was  the  worst  problem.  It  was  obvious  we  were 
going  to  have  to  do  something  about  housing  for  both  faculty  and 
students.  The  four  dorms  weren't  enough,  and  the  town  didn't  have 
sufficient  housing  built. 

That's  where  Ira  did  a  great  job.  He  worked  with  Bill  Norton 
at  Berkeley  who  looked  into  where  surplus  housing  might  be  obtained 
from  the  government  as  soon  as  there  was  any  available.  They  got  in 
their  requests  for  it  early  and  we  finally  got  some  from  Vallejo. 

More  was  brought  down  from  Oregon  later.  Ira  was  busy! 

Meanwhile,  we  also  figured  what  we  could  do  immediately.  We 
planned  to  put  double-deck  bunks  in  Rec  Hall,  which  meant  practically 
no  recreation  facilities  except  the  gym  and  the  swimming  pool.  Crip 
wasn't  anxious  to  see  that  fine  floor  of  the  gym  used  too  heavily  for 
just  ordinary  social  things.  He  was  all  right  on  it,  but  he  hoped 
we  could  develop  other  places  so  we  wouldn't  have  to  have  too  many 
student  events  there.  He  wanted  basketball,  boxing,  intramural 
sports — and  other  things  there.  We  had  already  pried  $3,500  loose 
from  a  Scotch  president  to  fix  up  Rec  Hall.  We'd  gotten  some  radios 
in  there  and  fixed  up  a  lounge  so  it  was  extra  rough  when  we  had  to 
convert  it  to  a  dorm  temporarily. 
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Larkey : 

Rec  Hall  had  been  used  as  a  student  center  prior  to  that  time? 

Ryerson: 

Yes. 

Larkey : 

Wasn't  it  also  used  by  the  faculty  for  social  functions? 

Ryerson: 

Yes,  it  was  the  only  place  on  campus  for  those  things,  you  see. 

Larkey : 

The  story  of  Recreation  Hall's  construction  in  1927  is  interesting. 
For  years,  students  and  faculty  gave  annual  shows  to  raise  the 
funds  for  it.  Thanks  to  John  Jacobson,  the  construction  was  ex¬ 
tremely  low  cost  and  funds  were  even  donated  by  local  Davis 
residents. 

Ryerson: 

That's  something  I  didn't  know. 

Larkey : 

George  Stromgren  has  recently  done  a  history  of  the  P.E.  department 
and  I've  found  information  in  newspaper  stories. 

Ryerson: 

Well,  there  was  a  good  spirit  up  there  in  the  old  days. 

Larkey : 

They  also  opened  Rec  Hall  to  the.  public.  In  fact,  they  even  had 
ladies'  gym  classes  and  that  sort  of  thing  (laughter). 

Ryerson: 

We  didn't  want  to  take  Rec  Hall  for  housing,  but  there  the  students 
were.  Gosh,  it  was  inhuman  the  way  we  packed  them  in.  It  was  worse 
than  any  army  barracks  I  saw  during  the  war,  and  the  health  authori¬ 
ties  objected. 

Larkey : 

You  mean  students  were  living  in  bunks  there? 

Ryerson: 

Yes.  There  were  double-deck  bunks,  and  each  student  had  a  foot 
locker.  That  was  his  whole  equipment.  But  the  kids  themselves  said, 
"If  this  is  all  we've  got,  we'll  put  up  with  it,  because  we  can’t 
go  anywhere  else." 

Larkey: 

There  was  no  expandable  housing  in  Davis  at  that  time,  either. 

Ryerson: 

Not  at  all,  although  many  homes  did  take  in  as  many  students  and 
faculty  as  they  could.  Our  ag  econ  prof,  Horace  Bellshaw  who 
was  a  New  Zealander,  had  a  professorship,  but  he,  his  wife,  and  son 
had  to  live  in  Berkeley,  in  a  basement  apartment,  while  he  commuted 
to  Davis.  We  could  not  find  a  single  room  in  Davis  for  him  to 
stay  overnight.  He  finally  left  and  rose  very  high  in  the  U.N. 
(He's  done  special  work  for  the  South  Pacific  Commission  and  is  one 
of  the  authorities  out  there.)  He  didn't  want  to  leave  Davis  and 
we  certainly  didn't  want  to  lose  him,  but  he  couldn't  find  a  place 
to  live  that  first  year. 
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I  can  remember  that  some  of  the  married  faculty  and  staff  brought 
their  war  brides  back  to  live  in  the  fraternity  houses  until  the 
students  came  back  en  masse.  The  Shontz^s  lived  in  the  Philo 
Delpha  house,  and  Ted  Forbes,  the  football  coach,  and  his  wife 
lived  in  the  Beta  Phi  house.  Those  women  cooked  for  a  lot  of  the 
boys  as  they  filtered  in  one-by-one. 

I  think  the  Shontzes  lived  for  a  while  in  one  of  those  houses  on 
Rice  Lane  that  the  University  later  bought  and  even  at  one  time 
at  Vacaville.  I  remember  another  new  faculty  family  who  lived  in 
the  attic  of  the  old  shingle-sided  poultry  building  on  the 
campus.  It  was  hotter  than  the  hinges  of  the  hereafter  up  there 
when  I  went  over  and  called  on  them  once.  It  was  inhuman  to  let 
anyone  live  like  that,  it  was  so  rough! 

That's  why  when  this  check  came  from  the  Geographic  article 
I  wrote  I  thought,  "By  thunder.  I'll  build  some  facility  at  our 
house  that  the  GIs  and  their  families  can  use." 


The  Dean's  Backyard  Barbecue 


It  was  the  check  you  received  for  your  unpublished  article  that 
you  used  to  build  the  barbecue  so  many  have  enjoyed? 

Yes.  When  I  wrote  that  article  nothing  was  said  about  compensa¬ 
tion.  I  thought  the  publicity  for  our  work  in  the  Pacific  was 
enough.  However,  a  little  bit  later  a  check  came  for,  I  think, 
$900.  Well,  I  didn't  want  to  make  money  out  of  the  war.  But 
right  at  this  time,  of  course,  we  had  no  place  for  the  entertain¬ 
ment  of  the  GIs  except  the  Davis  Community  Church.  We  had  nothing 
on  the  campus  since  we  were  using  Rec  Hall  for  sleeping  quarters. 
We  needed  a  place  where  the  GIs  could  feel  free  to  come  and  bring 
their  wives  and  kids. 

A  great  many  of  them  had  families  by  the  time  the  war  had  ended. 
Yes,  they  did. 

So  I  decided  that  a  barbecue  would  be  a  good  use  for  that 
money.  I  already  had  the  brick  leftover  from  the  old  Classroom 
Building,  even  after  the  three  fireplaces  in  the  house  were  all 
built.  But  when  I  tried  to  find  a  mason  in  Sacramento  or  in 
Woodland  who  could  build  the  barbecue  fireplace,  I  couldn't  get 
anywhere. 

Then,  I  thought,  "You  fool.  Why  don't  you  stay  closer  to 
home."  I  put  an  ad  in  the  Aggie  and  I  immediately  got  an  ex-navy 
chap  who  was  a  good  brick  mason  to  undertake  the  job.  (He  had 
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been  at  Pearl  Harbor,  aboard  one  of  the  repair  ships,  when  the 
Japanese  attack  came  and  he  was  decorated  for  his  valor  that 
day.  I  never  could  get  from  him  what  he  got  his  medals  for. 

When  asked  he  would  say,  "I  was  very  glad  I  was  where  I  was  at 
that  time.") 

I  imagine  many  GIs  and  their  families  made  good  use  of  your  new 
backyard  facilities.  Did  you  christen  it  with  a  special  party? 

No,  we  didn't.  We  waited  so  long  to  get  it  built  that  we  began 
using  it  right  away.  We  even  put  in  a  water  heater.  Then  Price 
got  back  about  that  time  and  contributed  a  refrigerator.  We 
also  got  a  set  of  dishes  and  all  the  necessary  equipment  and  put  it 
under  lock  and  key.  Then  we  said  to  the  GIs,  "Now  here  are  the 
keys;  it's  all  out  there,  even  a  supply  of  wood.  Have  yourself  a 
time ! " 

It's  seventy-five  feet  away  from  the  house  and  it  was 
covered,  except  where  it  opens  toward  the  houses  so  it  was 
sheltered  on  three  sides.  On  the  back  wall  I  put  a  big  seven- by¬ 
twelve  foot  army  map.  It  was  in  segments  and  it  repeated  the 
first  segment  so  that  you  had  both  oceans — the  Pacific  and  the 
Atlantic,  complete.  That  was  always  a  great  attraction.  Here  you'd 
see  the  GIs  showing  their  girl  friends  or  their  wives  where  they'd 
been:  "I  was  up  here,"  or  "I  was  there,"  or  "I  was  down  here  " 

(laughter),  all  over  the  map. 

I'd  give  students  the  keys  and  tell  them  they  didn't  have 
to  invite  Emma  and  me.  I  said,  "The  noise  won't  bother  us-— we'll 
be  glad  to  hear  you  back  there."  They  used  it  a  lot. 

The  chancellor's  backyard  at  16  College  Park  is  still  a  favorite 
gathering  place  for  students  and  faculty. 


A  Helpful  Attitude 


That  was  a  hectic  time,  but  the  students  were  a  great  bunch. 

They  were  able  to  adjust,  chiefly  because  they  were  so  glad  to 
be  home  and  to  get  back  into  college.  The  problem  of  discipline 
just  disappeared  for  the  most  part.  I've  never  had  it  better  in 
that  respect.  And  the  cooperation  of  those  fellows — they'd  come 
in  and  offer  to  help. 

We  were  having  a  little  difficulty  with  some  of  the  GIs  who 
were  causing  a  problem  in  the  dorms  when  they  would  wake  up  in  the 
night  with  terrible  nightmares.  They  were  on  a  bombing  raid,  and 
would  yell  and  shriek,  living  through  it  all  again.  Of  course  it 
disturbed  the  dorm  and  was  rough  all  the  way  around. 
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Then  one  day  three  or  four  students  came  in  and  one  said  they 
wanted  permission  to  take  this  particular  chap  out  of  the  dorm  to 
live  with  them.  This  group  was  living  in  one  of  the  fraternity 
houses,  and  were  all  Air  Corps  fellows.  They  said,  "We  understand 
his  problem  and  we  can  help  him  in  handling  it.  It  will  solve 
the  problem  in  the  dorm  and  we  think  it  will  help  him  if  we  have 
your  permission."  Of  course  I  was  glad  to  give  it  but  this  was 
their  spirit. 

They  had  a  helpful  attitude. 

Yes.  And  they  were  so  grateful  to  be  back  and  alive,  even  with 
the  conditions  we  had.  They  would  make  do. 


Student  Wives:  P.H.T.  Degrees 


Student  wives  helped  a  lot  too.  They  wanted  to  get  together  for 
meetings  or  recreation  and  there,  again,  there  was  no  place.  They 
could  meet  at  the  Community  Church,  but  there  were  a  few  Catholic 
girls  who  didn't  feel  particularly  at  home  there.  The  wives 
wanted  to  get  organized,  so  Emma  invited  them  to  meet  at  our  place 
until  they  could  find  a  place  that  was  more  convenient. 

If  the  fellows  were  having  troubles  with  their  studies,  it 
was  usually  the  wives  that  came  in  to  my  office  to  ask  about  how 
they  could  help  their  husbands.  Word  got  around,  as  they  used  to 
say  up  there,  that  between  the  wives  and  the  dean's  office,  the 
guys  had  to  get  through  (laughter).  They  didn't  have  any  choice. 

They  were  a  swell  bunch,  in  every  respect. 

Didn't  a  good  many  of  the  wives  work  on  the  campus,  putting  hubby 
through,  so-to-speak? 

We  couldn't  have  operated  without  them.  Not  only  were  they 
secretaries,  but  a  lot  of  them  were  actually  instructors. 

Oh,  they  were  teaching? 

Yes,  because  many  of  them  were  college  graduates,  and  they 
could  be  a  teaching  assistant  or  teach  elementary  courses.  I 
don't  see  how  we  could  have  run  the  Davis  campus  without  them. 
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First  Davis  Graduation,  1948 

Larkey : 

Graduation  Day  must  have  been  a  special  occasion  for  those  ex-GIs 
and  their  families.  Could  we  talk  about  graduation  ceremonies 
established  on  the  Davis  campus? 

Ryerson: 

Both  students  and  the  faculty  wanted  their  own  graduation  ceremony, 
although  the  students  were  probably  ntore  vocal  because  it  was  their 
day.  They  said,  "We  go  to  the  Berkeley  campus  and  meet  our  parents 
there,  but  we  don't  know  the  buildings;  we  don't  know  anybody  down 
there.  It's  a  strange  place  to  us  and  a  strange  place  to  our 
parents.  Why  can't  we  have  it  up  here?  This  is  our  campus." 

I  was  entirely  sympathetic. 

Larkey : 

Do  you  recall  who  first  began  to  agitate  for  it? 

Ryerson: 

I  think  Rocky  Lydon  was  one  of  the  most  active  agitators  up  there 
before  the  war;  also  people  like  Jack  Underhill  and  members  of 
the  student  executive  committee. 

Larkey : 

Did  they  have  the  first  graduation  at  Davis  before  the  war? 

Ryerson: 

No,  the  first  one  was  in  '48.  There  were  mostly  veterans  in  the 
class.  I  can  also  remember  telling  them  that  I  hoped  we  would 
never  have  another  commencement  like  this  again  because  if  we  did 
it  would  mean  another  war,  and  if  there  is  another  war,  none  of 
us  will  be  here. 

Larkey : 

This  was  a  reference  to  the  nuclear  bomb? 

Ryerson: 

Yes.  That  ceremony  was  held  in  the  sunken  garden.  As  the  graduates 
came  up  to  get  their  diplomas,  some  little  three-year-old,  seated 
way  back  in  the  audience,  recognized  her  father.  Suddenly,  this  child 
ish  voice:  "Daaady!"  and  she  came  tearing  up  and  threw  her  arms 
around  him  (laughter).  It  made  a  perfect  touch  to  a  perfect  day. 

Larkey : 

That  meant  something  special  to  a  lot  of  families.  I'll  bet. 

Ryerson: 

Yes,  it  was  a  good  day.  I  had  always  enjoyed  coming  down  to 

Berkeley  for  graduation  because  I  knew  a  lot  of  the  faculty  there, 
but  it  didn't  mean  the  same  to  the  Davis  students. 

Larkey : 

Not  when  you're  one  in  a  class  of  three  thousand,  seated  on  a  strange 
football  field. 

Ryerson: 

In  my  time  we  could  still  all  get  into  the  Greek  Theatre  and  we 
received  our  own  diplomas  from  the  hands  of  Prexy  Wheeler. 

UC  President  Robert  Gordon  Sproul  and  Dean  Knowles  A.  Ryerson  at  UC  Davis  Commencement,  1949. 
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Larkey : 

That’s  a  happy  memory.  They  seem  to  be  going  back  to  smaller, 
more  personalized  ceremonies  these  days.  When  you’ve  worked  so 
hard  to  get  a  degree,  it  seems  a  shame  not  to  have  something 
special  made  of  it. 

Ryerson: 

Yes,  it  does.  Well,  the  administration  finally  gave  it  to  us, 
but  a  bit  grudgingly.  It  was  an  innovation;  it  was  again  another 
breaking  away  from  Berkeley  that  was  resisted  one  way  or  another. 

Yet,  when  I  first  talked  to  Sproul,  Hutchison  and  Freeborn 
about  going  to  Davis  they  had  said:  "You're  going  to  an  expanding 
campus  and  you're  to  develop  it,"  or  words  to  that  effect.  They 
didn't  say  I'd  be  on  my  own,  but  practically  inferred  it.  They 
had  said:  "It's  a  growing  campus  and  it's  got  to  have  direction 
and  leadership.  That's  what  we  want  you  for."  But  when  it  came 
down  to  it,  they  sure  didn't  like  to  cut  any  lines  at  all. 

Larkey : 

Campus  Dormitories 

A,  B,  C  Dorms,  1947;  Aggie  Villa,  1948 

Provision  of  postwar  housing  was  another  innovation.  As  you've 
mentioned,  the  relocation  of  war  surplus  housing  to  sites  on  the 
Davis  campus  helped  a  great  deal.  Beginning  in  1947,  three  mili¬ 
tary-type  barracks,  called  Ash,  Birch  and  Cedar  Halls,  housed 
men  (and,  later,  women  students)  at  a  location  east  of  the  Student 
Health  Center  [Cowell  Hospital]. 

The  complex  located  south  of  First  Street,  in  1948,  was 
known  as  Aggie  Villa.  It  became  home  to  many  married  students 
and  their  families.  Was  there  objection  to  bringing  in  that 
surplus  housing? 

Ryerson: 

There  was  such  a  need  that  no  one  dared  to  object.  There  was  no 
other  place  for  students  to  live. 

Larkey: 

Even  though  they  were  fire  traps,  those  buildings  continued  to 
serve  useful  purposes  until  recently. 

Ryerson: 

They  were  only  two  stories  high.  Of  course,  all  the  barracks  in 
this  country  were  fire  traps,  but  with  what  that  bunch  of  GIs  had 
been  through,  they  recognized  the  importance  of  fire  drills.  We 
had  a  responsible  group  of  mature  people,  not  irresponsible  fresh¬ 
men  and  sophomores. 
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Ryerson: 


Ryerson: 

Larkey : 

Ryerson: 

Larkey: 

Ryerson: 


Finally,  the  idea  of  building  temporary  barracks  clicked, 
but  at  Berkeley  they  were  having  all  kinds  of  problems  getting 
materials.  Well,  Bill  Norton  was  the  kind  of  guy  that  could  get 
things  done,  even  stick  his  neck  out;  and  Ernie  [Ernest  H.]  Smith, 
his  Man  Friday,  was  the  same.  If  they  got  wind  of  a  carload  or 
more  of  plywood  in  Los  Angeles,  they  went  ahead  and  bought  it 
without  waiting  for  authorization.  They  got  it  sent  right  up  to 
Berkeley  and  those  buildings  were  done  on  time.  But  some  on  the 
Board  of  Regents,  some  nit-pickers,  said,  "Well,  he  did  it  without 
authorization."  They  started  raising  the  fog  about  it  and  Bill  got 
a  lot  of  criticism.  He  ought  to  have  gotten  a  medal  for  it.  He 
was  able  to  get  those  buildings  done  because  he  cut  university  red 
tape  which  got  these  veterans  and  the  women  students  housed. 


Experimental  Dorms;  Primero  Complex,  1951-1956 


Beckett  Hall  and  Hughes  Hall  were  our  first  new  dorms.  Those 
were  sort  of  experimental  far  the  whole  university  system. 

It  was  also  the  first  time  they’d  used  that  concrete  slab  construc¬ 
tion  whereby  they  lift  the  floor  levels  up  several  stories  into 
place.  That  Primero  complex  included  new  dining  facilities  as  well. 

The  whole  thing  was  experimental  and  very  grudgingly  gone  into. 

What  did  it  take  to  get  new  dormitories  established? 

That  was  a  real  wrench  because  the  president  was  against  it,  and 
Jim  Corley,  his  chief  financial  advisor,  said  the  University 
couldn’t  afford  it.  Our  contention  was  that  they  couldn't  afford 
not  to. 

They  could  have  built  up  a  dormitory  fund,  but  they  didn’t. 

The  only  dorms  they  were  interested  in  were  endowed  dorms,  like 
Boalt  Hall  and  Stern  Hall  [at  Berkeley]  and  they  weren't  interested 
in  putting  very  many  of  those  up. 

That’s  when  the  Cal  Alumni  Association  stepped  in  and  set  up 
this  committee  which  Walter  [A.]  Haas,  who  was  then  head  of  Levi 
Strauss,  and  I  were  on.  There  was  enough  agitation.  .  .  .  UCLA 
had  problems  from  the  start,  with  no  place  for  students  to  live 
down  there  either.  (At  Charter  Day  this  year  Walter  reminded  me 
about  our  battles  over  the  dorms,  because  he  was  for  them.  As  an 
alumnus,  he  was  a  power  in  the  University  as  his  family  had  given 
so  much  to  it.)  Our  alumni  committee  presented  its  report  to  the 
Regents  and  to  President  Sproul  who  didn't  like  it  very  much.  We 
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Ryerson: 


came  out  strongly  recommending  student  dormitories, 
they  had  to  do  something  about  it. 


Consequently, 


Larkey : 
Ryerson: 


They  finally  decided  to  put  up  four  trial,  so-called,  low  cost 
dormitories,  to  see  how  cheaply  they  could  build  them  and  how  they 
would  work  out.  Davis  was  chosen  as  the  guinea  pig  because  we  had 
fewer  facilities  off  campus  and  a  greater  need.  So,  that  was  how 
we  got  Hughes  [1951],  Beckett  [1951],  Struve  [1956],  Titus  [1959], 
and  a  dining  commons. 

Were  those  the  first  new  residence  halls? 

Those  were  the  first  ones  on  any  UC  campus.  It  kind  of  broke  the 
ice.  And  I  tell  you  .  .  .  they're  square  boxes,  but  they  looked 
awfully  good  to  us,  particularly  because  they  were  fireproof 
(laughter) ! 

The  Regents'  decision  to  finance  on-campus  housing  represented  a 
major  change  in  university  policy,  didn't  it? 

Oh,  my,  yes.  And  yet,  you  know,  there  were  objections  from  some. 
When  that  argument  about  dorms  was  up  for  discussion  I  attended  a 
Regents' meeting  held  in  the  vet  sci  building  [Haring  Hall],  about 
the  time  it  was  finished  [1949].  And  I  remember  two  things  about 
that  meeting:  First,  I  sat  behind  young  Lawrence  [M. ]  Giannini. 

He  had  succeeded  his  father  [A.  P.  Giannini]  on  the  Board  of 
Regents,  but  he  was  not  anything  like  him.  His  father  was,  of 
course,  a  great  banker,  but  he  was  also  a  good  old  country  Italian 
peasant  farmer  who  loved  to  feel  the  soil.  Much  earlier,  I'd 
take  him  for  rides  around  the  Davis  campus.  He'd  say,  "Stop  here." 
And  he'd  go  lean  on  a  fence,  looking  at  a  good  field  of  milo  or 
sugar  beets.  Then  he'd  stoop  down  and  pick  up  some  of  that  Yolo 
loam.  "Oh,"  he'd  say,  "this  is  good  soil."  (Laughter.) 

He  had  a  feel  for  the  Davis  campus,  but  his  son  was  a 
Mussolini  type — almost  looked  like  him.  The  dorm  controversy  was 
being  argued  that  day,  and  Giannini  was  arguing  strongly  against 
it.  He  said  to  build  housing  was  simply  to  socialize  education. 
Well,  in  my  opinion,  the  whole  thing — university  education — is  a 
socialized  process,  if  you  want  to  put  it  that  way.  It's  got  to 
be  subsidized,  and  it's  part  of  our  civilization.  But,  no — his 
attitude  was:  the  Regents  would  provide  educational  facilities, 
but  it  was  up  to  the  students  to  make  their  own  living  arrangements. 
I  sat  right  behind  him  and  I  really  wanted  to  take  him  on. 

The  other  thing  that  happened  at  that  same  meeting  was  that 
here  came  Monty  [Donald  M. ]  Reynolds,  a  young  instructor  in  the 
bacteriology  department.  He  marched  in  to  sit  cross-legged, 
right  on  the  floor  facing  the  Regents,  and  took  notes  because  the 
oath  controversy  was  a  hot  issue  then. 
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Larkey : 

Before  we  discuss  further  building  programs  and  the  loyalty  oath, 
let's  talk  about  postwar  expansion  of  the  campus'  physical 
boundaries. 

Larkey : 

Expanding  Campus  Perimeters 

Did  the  University  ever  consider  annexing  land  north  of  Russell 
Boulevard? 

Ryerson: 

No.  I  think  it's  been  very  unfortunate  that  the  city  and  the 
University  have  crowded  so  much  into  that  area  at  the  northeast 
corner  of  the  campus  because  it's  blocked  orderly  development. 
Expansion  should  have  gone  west  where,  at  that  time,  they  had 
plenty  of  room  to  spread  out. 

College  Park  Annexed  by, City  of  Davis,  1945 

Larkey : 

In  1945,  you  and  your  neighbors  voted  to  annex  College  Park  to 
the  City  of  Davis.  Do  you  remember  some  of  the  pros  and  cons 
that  were  discussed  on  that  issue? 

Ryerson: 

Some  of  the  old-timers  wanted  to  stay  out.  They  had  always  run 
their  own  affairs  and  they  didn't  want  any  city  telling  them  what 
to  do.  It  meant  a  change,  too,  and  they  didn't  like  change. 

Larkey : 

That  residential  development  had  been  a  real  do-it-yourself  project 
from  the  beginning.  Wasn't  the  inexpensive  water  supply  provided 
by  the  University  a  factor  that  some  were  loath  to  give  up? 

Ryerson: 

That  was  a  pretty  nice  thing  for  them  (laughter).  But  actually, 
even  the  city  rates  weren't  so  much.  You  couldn't  expect  the 
University  to  continue  to  supply  water  to  private  individuals. 

If  those  homes  had  been  on  university  property,  it'd  have  been 
another  matter,  but  the  University  isn't  supposed  to  be  giving 
special  privileges. 

University  Acquisition  of  Davis  Homes 

Larkey : 

Campus  perimeters  were  certainly  expanded  during  the  years  that 
you  were  at  Davis.  I  believe  it  was  in  1947  that  additional 
property  northwest  of  First  and  A  Streets  was  acquired,  more  or 
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Larkey : 

less  squaring  off  the  University’s  holdings  there.  It  must  have 
been  hard  for  some  of  those  families  to  leave  their  homes. 

Ryerson: 

Once  again,  this  was  handled  by  Bob  Underhill.  Boy,  he  was 
ruthless  in  dealing  with  the  [J.  E. ]  Eckerts,  [E.  L.]  Proebstings, 
and  the  Jack  Millers,  who  were  next  to  the  Faculty  Club  [University 
House].  It  was  Proebsting  and  Eckert  who  really  were  the  most 
aggressive  bargainers,  and,  I  tell  you,  they  had  knock-down, 
drag-out  arguments  over  the  price  of  those  large  and  valuable 
lots.  It  was  the  way  it  was  done:  Bob  Underhill  was  going  to 
have  it  his  way  and  they  were  just  going  to  have  to  take  it. 

Larkey : 

Was  it  a  question  of  condemnation  proceedings,  or  were  the  property 
owners  willing  to  sell? 

Ryerson: 

They  were  willing  to  sell  without  condemnation,  as  I  remember, 
but  there  had  to  be  a  compromise.  They  were  not  just  going  to 
take  what  the  University  offered.  If  necessary,  they  planned  to 
go  to  court  and  fight.  Eventually,  there  was  a  compromise. 

Larkey : 

Voorhies  Hall  stands  on  that  acquisition  site,  while  all  those 
homes  were  moved  to  other  campus  locations. 

Straloch  Farm;  The  University  Airport,  1949 

Larkey : 

Did  you  favor  University  acquisition  of  C.  Harold  Hopkins’  model 
Straloch  Farm  and  the  private  airport  he  had  developed  there  in 
the  1940s? 

Ryerson: 

Yes.  There  is  a  plaque  out  there  that  he  received  for  having  the 
finest  private  airport  of  its  class  in  the  United  States.  It  was 
a  good  one.  John  Patterson  operated  a  flying  school  out  there 
[after  1945]  and  a  number  of  students  became  pilots;  some  already 
had  flown. 

Here  we  were:  at  the  end  of  the  war,  with  the  obvious  use  of 
the  airplane  in  agriculture  bound  to  come.  There  were  some  experi¬ 
ments  in  spraying,  dusting  and  transport  already  underway  at  the 
best  airport  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States.  And  yet,  the 
University  talked  of  plowing  it  up. 

Believe  it  or  not,  we  had  strong  opposition  to  keeping  the 
airport.  Even  Jim  Corley,  who  was  controller,  said  we  couldn't 
afford  to  operate  it. 

Here's  where  having  Ed  [Edwin  W. ]  Pauley  on  the  Board  of 
Regents  helped.  He  had  his  own  plane  and  when  he  flew  to  Davis 
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Ryerson: 


Larkey : 


Larkey : 
Ryerson: 


Larkey : 


Ryerson: 


he  needed  a  place  to  land.  The  faculty  in  ag  engineering  said 
they  wanted  to  use  the  facilities  also,  so  we  convinced  them 
to  keep  the  airport  operational. 

Owners  of  several  private  planes  rented  hangar  space.  And 
several  crop  dusting  outfits  already  were  based  there  before  I 
left  in  1952,  so  there  was  no  further  question  about  giving  the 
airfield  up. 

The  airport  and  the  fertile  farmlands  of  the  Straloch  Ranch  have 
proved  an  asset  to  the  University,  in  any  case. 2 


Campbell  Tract  Acquisition 


When  was  it  proposed  that  the  Campbell  property  should  be  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  University? 

It  lay  between  Straloch  and  the  main  campus  and  Ira  and  I  had  both 
wanted  to  acquire  that  connecting  parcel  for  some  time  before  the 
war.  I  guess  we  proposed  to  use  racetrack  money  to  buy  it,  but 
there  were  some  who  felt  we  had  land  enough.  Davis  had  been  getting 
all  of  the  University's  share  of  the  racetrack  money  at  the  start, 
because  that's  the  way  the  law  was  written.  But  as  time  went  on, 
some  figured  that  the  College  of  Agriculture  also  had  work  on  the 
Berkeley  campus  and  they  began  finding  ways  to  get  some  of  those 
funds.  Of  course,  other  state  colleges  wanted  some  of  Cal  Poly's 
racetrack  funds,  too.  There  were  people  within  the  University  who 

felt  it  would  be  fine  to  get  the  Campbell  land,  but  that  there 

were  other  campuses  and  other  needs  to  be  met.  Even  Hutchison  was 
rather  cool  on  it.  He  thought  it  would  be  a  good  thing,  but  since 
it  cost  a  lot  of  money  there  were  other  things  the  Davis  campus 
needed  worse. 

Also,  the  Campbell  sisters  didn't  want  to  sell  at  first. 

I  believe  it  was  Robert  Underhill  who  mentioned  in  his  memoir  that 
at  one  point  he  and  Jim  Corley  called  on  Mary  and  Ella  Campbell, 
only  to  be  ordered  off  the  porch  with  a  shotgun  (laughter) . 

They  probably  deserved  it.  I  heard  Bob  and  Ira  joking  about  how 
they  finally  went  out  to  see  Mrs.  Armstrong  with  a  bottle  of  Scotch 

when  they  finally  closed  the  deal  for  purchase  of  that  tract 

[south  of  Old  Putah  Creek]. 


Straloch  Farm  and  airport,  totalling  526  acres,  were  purchased  from 
C.  Harold  Hopkins  in  1949. 
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Larkey:  Yes,  that  incident  was  also  referred  to.  I  believe  the  Armstrong 

tract  was  purchased  in  1934. 

Ryerson:  The  Campbell  sisters  were  a  queer  pair.  They  didn't  talk  to  each 
other  very  much.  Yet,  they  apparently  wanted  their  property  to 
come  to  the  University.  That's  why  they  came  to  Emma  about  it 
during  the  war.  While  I  was  in  the  Pacific  Emma  remarked  that 
one,  or  both,  of  the  sisters  had  approached  her  about  the  Univer¬ 
sity  eventually  buying  their  property.  Emma  referred  them  to  the 
business  office  or  suggested  they  get  in  touch  with  the  president. 
She  tried  hinting  that  they  could  start  with  Ira  Smith  in  the 
business • 

Then  after  the  war,  when  we  had  the  big  veterans  load  and  we 
began  to  expand,  even  Hutchison  could  see  we  needed  more  land  and 
it  ought  to  be  in  one  continuous  piece. 

Well,  Scotchy  [A.  J.]  McFadden  was  chairman  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Regents.  He'd  held  that  position 
for  a  number  of  years  and  hewas  a  great  asset* as  I've  already 
noted.  Of  course  he  was  also  one  of  the  best  farmers  in  the 
state,  was  president  of  the  state  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  chairman 
of  the  Agricultural  Committee  of  the  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Pomona  College, 
and  director  of  Sunkist,  to  note  a  few  of  his  many  activities. 

He  was  much  interested  in  Davis,  and  he  had  been  an  old,  old 
friend  of  mine  going  clear  back  to  my  farm  advisor  days  in  the 
early  '20s.  He  also  took  a  real  interest  in  acquiring  the  Campbell 
land  and  began  working  on  it. 

Larkey:  Didn't  the  University  finally  have  to  threaten  condemnation  pro¬ 

ceedings? 

Ryerson:  Yes,  but  the  owners  agreed  to  sell  at  the  last  minute. 3  After¬ 
wards,  Hutchison  boasted  about  the  fact  that  he  acquired  the 
Campbell  property,  but  he  doesn't  know  how  much  we  pushed  and 
backed  him  into  some  of  it  when  he  wavered.  There  was  a  lot  of 
background  pressure  that  kept  that  thing  on  the  fire  and  from 
getting  onto  a  back  burner. 

Larkey:  It's  only  unfortunate  that  the  old  Victorian  house  wasn't  saved. 

Evidently  in  some  of  the  earlier  proceedings,  the  University  had 
agreed  to  move  the  house  to  another  location  if  the  Campbell 
sisters  still  wanted  it.  As  it  turned  out,  the  University  had  it 
torn  down. 


3 

The  Campbell  Tract,  totalling  715.1  acres,  was  acquired  in  three 
separate  purchases  in  1951. 
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Ryerson: 

They  should  have  kept  it  as  a  local  museum,  but  there  was  no 
imagination  on  that  score.  Underhill  was  certainly  about  as 
unimaginative  as  they  come,  except  on  how  to  squeeze  money  out 
of  anyone  the  University  dealt  with,  including  its  own  staff. 

I  thought  the  University  was  very  ruthless  in  some  of  its  deals, 
and  I  still  do. 

Larkey : 

When  did  you  begin  to  have  the  feeling  that  Davis  would  expand 
into  a  general  campus? 

Ryerson: 

After  the  war,  I  think.  Well,  we  were  in  the  transition  stage  at 
first.  Once  I  got  there  and  began  dealing  with  Berkeley,  it 
became  very  evident  how  far  away  Berkeley  was  from  many  of  the 
agricultural  interests.  The  headquarters  of  agriculture,  as  well 
as  the  headquarters  of  agricultural  extension,  were  at  Berkeley, 
but  the  farmer's  interest  was  in  Davis.  And  Davis  was  where  your 
main  construction  had  to  be  because  there  was  ample  land,  so 
necessary  for  all  your  production  courses.  With  this  split  division, 
you  had  a  problem  as  Davis  began  developing. 

Larkey: 

Some  departments  were  also  split  between  Berkeley  and  Davis. 

Ryerson: 

Yes,  but  the  Berkeley  contingent,  more  and  more,  were  strictly 
laboratory  oriented  because  there  was  no  land  available.  They 
still  have  poultry  genetics  up  Strawberry  Canyon,  but  that  might 
as  well  be  pure  genetics  for  that's  what  it  is,  really.  They'd 
long  since  given  up  the  dairy  farm  and  veterinary  instruction. 

That  all  created  more  pressure  for  moving  agriculture  to  Davis 
and  for  getting  a  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine  there. 

Larkey : 

Wasn' t  the  1946  decision  to  locate  the  veterinary  school  at  Davis 
the  first  major  expansion? 

Ryerson: 

Yes,  the  veterinary  school  was  placed  where  the  horse  barn  had 
been.  We  had  already  moved  out  poultry  [to  Asmundson  Hall]  west 
of  California  Avenue.  I  did  my  best  to  convince  them  that  they 
ought  to  go  at  least  one  road  further,  which  would  have  been  that 
north  road  that  comes  up  by  Ryerson  Hall. 

Larkey : 

That's  LaRue  Road. 

Ryerson: 

"Oh,  that  was  too  far  out,"  everyone  said.  Well,  it  was  too 
close  even  before  they  got  the  building  completed.  Then  they 
relocated  the  dairy  to  the  place  it  is  now,  which  is  right  up 
against  the  Tercero  dormitory  complex  [west  of  Bioletti  Way], 

Poultry  did  the  wise  thing,  which  dairy  didn't  do.  They 
put  their  experimental  animals  clear  out  on  the  other  side  of  the 
airport. 
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Larkey : 


Ryerson: 


Larkey : 
Ryerson: 


Larkey : 


The  University's  acquisition  of  some  of  the  G.  W.  Pierce  holdings 
on  the  north  bank  of  Putah  Creek,  west  of  Road  98  where  the  National 
Primate  Center  was  subsequently  located,  occurred  in  later  years. 

Yes,  but  I'd  had  my  eye  on  that  after  we'd  gotten  the  Straloch  and 
the  Campbell  properties,  particularly  after  the  war,  when  you 
could  see  the  expansion  beginning.  Even  then  I'd  go  out  there  with 
Albert  Thille  and  look  over  that  property. 

Thille,  however,  thought  the  University  should  acquire  the 
land  south  of  the  creek,  up  to  that  road  [CR  98]  instead,  while 
it  still  had  an  agricultural  price  on  it.  He  was  right,  of  course. 

I  didn’t  realize  how  poor  the  soil  on  that  Pierce  property  was 
until  later.  For  primates  it's  all  right,  but  not  for  agriculture, 
really.  The  piece  south  of  the  creek  would  be  much  more  fertile. 

Yes,  that  area  must  have  deep  alluvial  soil,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
scenic  beauty  of  the  creek  bank  along  that  property. 

Yes.  Those  crops  would  have  paid  for  the  land.  A1  and  I  used  to 
drive  along  the  creek  and  look  at  that  property.  I  think  if  he'd 
lived  we'd  have  gotten  that  piece  sooner  or  later. 

But  the  state  legislature  wouldn't  believe  that  the  campus 
would  grow  so  fast,  nor  did  the  University.  Berkeley  was  pre¬ 
dicting  the  limits  of  what  the  Davis  campus  would  be  and  determined 
that  we  already  had  enough  land.  In  land  area,  it  was  the 
biggest  campus  then,  and  it's  gotten  bigger  since. 


Changes  on  the  Campus  Map,  1906-1968 


When  you  consider  that  in  1906  the  original  purchase  of  land 
included  778.6  acres,  that  in  1930  the  campus  area  was  1,000  acres, 
and  that  in  1968  that  amount  had  increased  to  3,774  acres,  you  get 
some  idea  of  how  expansion  has  taken  place. 
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Larkey : 


Ry arson: 


Larkey : 


XVII  CHANGES  IN  THE  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 


Perhaps  before  you  discuss  some  of  the  foreign  assignments  that  you 
and  other  members  of  the  Davis  faculty  undertook  during  the  postwar 
era,  you  might  comment  on  developments  within  the  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  various  administrative  changes  that  affected  your  position. 


New  Administrative  Title:  Assistant  Dean,  Statewide 


I  don’t  remember  when  the  first  change  of  title  came.  I  think  it 
was  at  the  time  that  the  College  of  Agriculture  at  UCLA  was  developed. 
Because  of  continuing  difficulties  between  Hodgson,  director  of  the 
Southern  Branch  of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Riverside 
staff,  particularly  Webber  and  Batchelor,  Hutchison  wanted  to  appoint 
an  overall  person  for  Southern  California,  UCLA  and  Riverside.  As 
I  look  back,  I  think  I  made  a  mistake  in  going  along  with  Hutchison 
when  he  decided  that  he  would  create  three  assistant  deans,  state¬ 
wide.  That  gave  Freeborn  a  boost  because  he  was  then  only  "assistant 
dean" on  the  Berkeley  campus.  I  was  the  director  of  the  northern 
branch  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  at  Davis.  And  yet,  all  the 
way  through,  and  I  didn't  realize  until  we  were  doing  all  this  re¬ 
viewing,  that  label  "assistant  dean  "  is  the  one  that  stuck,  not 
"director."  When  I  look  back  now,  I  think  for  very  practical 
reasons  that  I  was  foolish  to  have  given  up  the  title  of  director. 

I  didn't  realize  it  had  a  certain  status  with  the  Regents  and  the 
public  that  certainly  the  title  of  assistant  dean,  statewide  didn't 
have. 

From  what  you've  said,  I  gather  that  the  demands  for  equal  status 
at  the  University's  southern  campus  increased  over  the  years. 
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Ryerson: 


Larkey : 


Ryerson: 


Larkey : 
Ryerson: 


Oh  yes,  when  this  new  administrative  system  was  set  up  I  was  asked 
to  take  this  title  of  statewide  assistant  dean.  My  policy  has  always 
been  to  go  along  with  what  your  boss  really  wants  if  you  have  con¬ 
fidence  in  him,  so  I  accepted  the  change  and,  as  I've  said,  1  regret 
it.  It  wasn't  until  later  that  I  became  aware  that  neither  Hutchison 
nor  Sproul  always  kept  in  contact  with  each  other ,  and  that  they 
would  often  leave  me  out  of  things  completely.  Had  I  been  sharp, 

I  would  have  done  some  more  inquiring  before  I  ever  accepted  the 
Davis  job.  I  think  I  probably  could  have  gotten  a  more  clearcut 
understanding  of  the  administrative  set-up.  They  wanted  me  very 
much  then  and  I  wasn't  overly  anxious  to  take  the  job.  That's 
the  time  to  do  your  trading. 

Your  new  assistant  dean  title  seems  tp  have  underscored  the  fact 
that  all  major  decisions  were  made  at  Berkeley*  Did  this  situation 
present  problems  not  only  for  you  but  for  other  faculty  members  at 
Davis  as  well? 


Conflicts  in  the  Chain  of  Command 


It  did. 

Even  though  Paul  Sharp  was  statewide  director,  Hutchison  had 
continued  to  administer  the  experiment  station  functions  at  Davis. 
Hutchison  still  handled  much  of  that  directly.  That  was  what  used 
to  foul  me  up.  I'd  learn  about  it  second  hand,  usually  after  he  and 
the  department  head  had  made  the  decisions,  when  decisions  were 
supposed  to  clear  through  me  before  going  to  Berkeley.  That's  not 
a  good  situation  when  you  are  supposed  to  be  in  charge  and  are  try¬ 
ing  to  plan  campuswide.  However,  most  of  the  division  heads  kept 
me  informed  when  Hutchison  came  up  and  saw  them  without  going 
through  me. 

How  involved  were  you  with  faculty  recruitment,  selection  of  new 
department  heads,  and  that  sort  of  thing? 

There  weren't  too  many  new  department  heads  during  that  period  and 
Hutchison  held  the  privilege  of  selection.  I  never  was  kept  fully 
informed.  I  never  knew  everything  he  discussed  with  Ira,  and  then 
of  course  communications  between  Hutchison  and  Sproul  weren't  all 
that  good. 

I  moved  so  quickly  on  those  fire  and  condemnation  issues  when 
I  first  came  to  Davis  that  Hutchison  became  upset  because  he'd  been 
used  to  handling  everything  himself.  And  yet,  he'd  been  the  one  who 
urged  that  I  become  director  and  take  charge.  But  then,  as  he 
himself,  was  having  more  and  more  difficulty  at  Berkeley,  he  began 
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Ryerson:  interfering  more  and  more  at  Davis.  He  was  trying  to  run  things 
there  that  were  my  province  as  head  of  that  campus — it  was  the 
kind  of  thing  he  complained  about  Bob  Sproul  doing  to  him  at 
Berkeley. 

More  and  more,  Hutchison  was  taking  over  directly  at  Davis. 

The  climax  came  in  *48  or  '49  when  President  Sproul  made  his  usual 
talk  at  a  university  meeting  at  the  opening  of  the  term.  He  said 
that  he  had  to  have  his  representatives  on  each  campus,  that  he 
couldn't  be  up  at  Davis  as  often  as  he  would  like  to  be,  but  that  I 
was  his  personal  and  official  representative  on  that  campus  and  the 
chief  administrative  officer. 

Then,  about  two  weeks  later — while  I  was  away,  Hutchison  was  at 
Davis,  having  dinner  with  a  group  of  faculty,  or  it  may  have  been  a 
faculty  meeting.  Anyway,  Hutchison  told  the  faculty  members  present 
that  when  the  president  referred  to  the  chief  administrative  officer 
of  the  Davis  campus,  he  meant  him. 

When  I  came  back,  George, Hart  and  others  asked  me  right  away, 
"What's  the  idea?  Are  you  transferring  to  another  job,  are  you 
going  abroad,  or  taking  leave?" 

I  said,  "No.  What's  cooking?" 

Hart  said,  "Si  Hutchison  was  up  here  and  told  us  that  when 
Bob  Sproul  referred  to  the  chief  administrative  officer  of  this 
campus  he  meant  himself,  Hutchison." 

I  said,  "That's  all  news  to  me." 

This  was  along  in  October,  I  guess.  I  was  preparing  to  leave 
for  Washington  and  was  to  be  gone  for  a  couple  of  weeks.  Sproul  was 
also  out  of  town  at  that  time  so  I  wrote  him  a  letter.  I've  got  a 
carbon  of  that  somewhere,  I  hope.  It  was  written  in  longhand  but  I 
slipped  in  a  carbon.  In  essence,  I  told  him  of  this  increasing  inter¬ 
ference  and  lack  of  assurance  of  my  position,  and  that  I'd  never  have 
taken  that  job  if  I  had  known  I  wasn't  to  be  in  charge.  I  said,  "This 
last  incident  in  which  Hutchison  quoted  you,  saying  that  you  meant  he 
was  the  chief  administrative  officer  of  this  campus,  was  the  last 
straw.  I  am  still  a  professor  so  I  want  to  be  relieved  of  my  responsi¬ 
bilities  as  administrator  and  resume  my  professorship  as  professor  of 
horticulture  and  go  back  to  teaching.  I  don't  any  longer  want  to  buck 
this  situation." 

When  I  got  back  from  the  East,  I  made  a  call  to  Sproul  and  asked 
if  he'd  gotten  my  letter  and  he  said,  "Yes." 

I  said,  "I  meant  what  I  said  and  want  to  go  back  to  teaching." 
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Ryerson: 


Larkey : 
Ryerson: 


Ryerson: 


He  said,  "It's  a  most  inopportune  time  for  you  to  raise  such 
a  question  because  we're  in  the  midst  of  a  reorganization  and  most 
of  your  troubles  will  be  over  by  the  first  of  the  year."  He  said, 
"The  Davis  campus  is  all  settled  but  there  were  still  problems 
between  UCLA  and  Riverside  at  the  last  meeting."  (He  was  referring 
to  the  Board  of  Regents,  or  it  may  have  been  a  meeting  of  this  re¬ 
organization  committee.)  And  he  said,  "It  was  getting  late  so  we 
tabled  the  decision  over  to  another  meeting.  Look,  don't  worry, 
your  troubles  will  be  over  the  first  of  the  year."  But  he  forgot 
to  say  what  year! 

He  didn't  elaborate  what  troubles  would  be  over? 

No,  but  he  knew  what  I  was  up  against  as  I  had  told  him  about  some 
of  these  problems,  such  as  Hutchison  going  directly  to  department 
heads  without  my  knowing  their  decisions,  and  so  on.  Although  he 
had  said  I  had  an  impossible  situation,  he  didn't  offer  to  rectify 
it  immediately. 

This  was  in  the  spring  of  '50,  during  the  oath  controversy  when 
some  of  these  faculty  who  wouldn't  sign  the  oath  were  finally  kicked 
out,  and  everything  was  in  an  uproar. 


Sounded  Out  About  Provostship  at  Riverside 


Did  I  mention  that  at  about  this  point  in  time  Sproul  twice  sounded 
me  out  about  being  considered  for  the  provostship  of  the  proposed  new 
campus  at  Riverside? 

The  first  time  it  was  a  little  odd  in  that  he  asked  Hodgson  to 
ask  me.  Maybe  he  thought  that  Hodgson  could  help  persuade  me  to  come 
to  Southern  California.  Had  it  worked  out,  that  change  might  have 
helped  the  president  in  his  strained  relations  with  UCLA,  because 
Hodgson  and  I,  of  course,  had  always  been  very  close.  We  agreed  on 
many  things  and  understood  each  other.  However,  I  indicated  I  didn't 
want  to  leave  Davis. 

The  second  time,  a  few  weeks  later,  Sproul  called  me  in  to 
discuss  the  provostship.  Then,  he  said,  "Of  course  I  can't  offer 
it  to  you  right  now;  it  would  have  to  go  through  a  committee  and  I 
wouldn't  want  to  put  your  name  up  if  you  are  not  interested.  But, 
would  you  want  to  be  considered?" 

I  told  him  I  already  had  what  I  wanted,  that  even  though  I 
didn't  have  too  many  years  left  before  retirement,  it  was  time 
enough  to  do  something  worthwhile  on  the  Davis  campus.  Also  since 
the  new  campus  would  be  primarily  a  letters  and  science  campus  and 
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Ryerson: 

my  field  was  agriculture,  I  felt  it  would  progress  faster  under 
someone  who  had  been  in  the  liberal  arts  field.  In  addition,  I 
told  him  Emma  and  I  wanted  to  stay  in  the  home  we'd  built  in  Davis. 

Larkey : 

Do  you  feel  that  the  opportunity  to  head  the  new  Riverside  campus 
might  have  been  what  President  Sproul  was  referring  to  when  he 
indicated  that  all  your  problems  would  be  solved  within  the  year? 

Ryerson: 

It  could  have  been.  I  just  don't  know.  He  played  his  cards  pretty 
close  to  his  chest. 

In  any  case,  Sproul  hadn't  told  Hutchison  about  our  conversation 
I  found  that  out  inadvertently  when  I  was  discussing  with  Hutchison 
the  lack  of  communication  between  our  three  offices.  I  said  I  wished 
he  and  Sproul  would  get  their  lines  straight,  at  least,  so  I  knew 
what  was  being  discussed.  Sproul  sometimes  called  me  on  the  phone, 
or  wrote.  And  as  I  told  Hutchison,  "I  reply  either  by  phone  or 
through  you  to  try  and  keep  you  informed,  but  I  never  know  what  you 
and  Sproul  have  discussed,  or  what  your  decisions  are." 

I  said,  "Now  here,  for  instance,  the  president  has  twice  asked 
me  if  I'd  be  interested  in  heading  up  the  new  campus  at  Riverside. 

I  don't  even  know  whether  he's  talked  to  you  about  it  or  not." 

(You  see,  that  campus  was  put  under  Hutchison  to  placate  the  ag 
people  there  who  figured  the  new  administration  would  overshadow  the 
Citrus  Experiment  Station,  which  of  course  it. has.  Riverside  is 
no  longer  under  the  College  of  Agriculture,  however,  which  is  for 
the  best.) 

Anyway,  when  I  spoke  about  Sproul 's  proposal  to  me  Hutchison  got 
almost  livid.  He  said,  "That's  news  to  me.  I'm  leaving  next  week 
for  the  East  to  offer  the  job  to  somebody  else." 

I  said,  "There  you  go.  This  is  typical  of  the  lack  of 
communication.  Anyway,  I  told  Sproul  I  wasn't  interested." 

(As  a  sidelight  on  the  president's  procedures — and  I  don't  think 
I'm  breaking  a  confidence — Jack  Oswald  told  me  that  when  they  were 
getting  ready  to  appoint  a  new  provost  at  Santa  Barbara,  there 
were  eight  or  nine  different  people  who  felt  that  they  had  been 
offered  the  job  by  Sproul.) 

Larkey : 

That  many  feelers  were  put  out? 

Ryerson: 

Yes,  and  offered  without  certainty,  but  in  such  a  way  that  people 
assumed  that  they  would  be  accepted. 

Larkey : 

Weren't  academic  committees  appointed  then  to  suggest  people  that 
would  be  the  most  qualified? 
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Ryerson: 

Larkey: 

Ryerson: 


Larkey : 

Ryerson: 
Larkey : 

Larkey: 

Ryerson: 


None  as  far  as  I  knew. 

How  did  you  feel  about  the  1949  appointment  of  Gordon  [Samuel] 

Watkins  of  UCLA  as  Riverside's  first  provost? 

I  had  met  him  but  didn't  really  know  him  well.  I  liked  him  very 
much. 

Also,  when  you  consider  conflicts  within  the  University,  we 
should  remember  that  they  weren't  always  between  the  campus  and 
Dean  Hutchison,  but  were  sometimes  between  the  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  the  university's  business  and  planning  offices.  We  had 
conflicts  with  the  Office  of  Architects  and  Engineers  right  along, 
as  I've  mentioned  earlier. 

After  the  war,  when  we  were  expanding  rapidly,  our  faculty 
felt  that  they  should  have  a  major  consideration  in  planning  the 
buildings  that  they  were  to  use.  But  that  wasn't  the  attitude  of 
the  architects'  office  at  Berkeley. 

Since  the  College  of  Agriculture  was  actually  administered  at 
Berkeley,  were  there  areas  of  conflict  between  Dean  Hutchison's 
office  and  individual  departments  at  Davis  when  the  postwar  expansion 
plans  were  underway? 

There  were  but,  of  course,  Hutchison  also  had  to  think  of  Los  Angeles, 
Riverside,  and  the  other  campuses. 

Yes,  those  campuses  were  undergoing  similar  expansions. 


Technical  Aid  Programs  at  Davis  and  Abroad 


At  Davis,  in  particular,  geographic  expansion  of  the  campus  went 
hand-in-hand  with  the  expansion  of  teaching  and  research  programs. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  curriculum,  there  seems  to  have  been  an 
increasing  amount  of  technical  aid  programs  that  frequently  took 
faculty  members  to  the  far  corners  of  the  world. 

How  involved  were  you  with  developing  these  programs? 

I  was  pretty  heavily  involved  with  them.  I  had  been  involved  even 
in  the  prewar  period.  Then,  with  the  end  of  the  war,  there  was 
much  more  interest  from  students  abroad.  Also,  there  were  beginning 
to  be  these  various  organizations  that  promoted  technical  aid  pro¬ 
grams.  The  Fulbright  program  was  expanded.  The  Marshall  Plan  was 
another. 
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Larkey : 

Ryerson: 


Larkey : 

Ryerson: 


Larkey : 
Ryerson: 


Wasn't  the  Marshall  Plan  the  first  overall  U.S.  aid  program  that  was 
developed  immediately  after  the  war? 

Yes,  and  that  was  primarily  for  Europe,  for  Britain,  Germany  and 
so  on.  Incidentally,  I  think  Dinty  [Ross]  Moore  always  felt  that  his 
recommendations  about  the  expansion  of  technical  aid  were  quoted  al¬ 
most  verbatum  by  President  Truman  when  he  announced  the  Marshall  Plan 
and  the  Point  Four  Program  in  1947.  Dinty  Moore  had  been  a  soils 
specialist  on  Wilson  Popenoe's  staff  in  Honduras  after  getting  his 
doctorate  at  Davis  about  1938.  Then  he  went  with  the  Office  of 
Coordinator  of  Inter-American  Affairs,  headed  by  Nelson  Rockefeller, 
when  the  State  Department  started  its  Latin  American  program.  Dinty 
was  also  in  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations  for  a  time. 

His  ideas  were  what  went  into  this  report  that  Truman  used,  or  so 
he  felt.  There  were  others  who  felt  so,  too,  but  I  couldn't  verify 
that. 

Like  yourself,  some  Davis  faculty  members  had  done  consulting  work 
abroad  during  the  war.  I  believe  Jim  [James  E.]  Knott  went  to 
Australia,  Roy  Bainer  was  in  England  .  .  .  but  those  cases  were  un¬ 
usual  until  this  postwar  period,  weren't  they? 

Yes.  At  that  time,  particularly,  there  weren't  many  people  who  had 
had  experience  abroad.  Now,  all  campuses  seem  to  be  full  of  people 
who've  been  abroad  on  sabbaticals,  Fulbright  Fellowships,  or  technical 
aid  programs.  In  the  '30s  and  '40s,  most  professors  couldn't  afford 
to  take  sabbaticals,  and  those  who  did  weren't  able  to  take  their 
families  with  them.  So  very  few  had  been  abroad. 

I  was  considered  to  be  the  Davis  campus  tramp  because  I  went 
to  Turrialba  in  Costa  Rica  once  a  year  and  attended  various  meetings 
in  other  places  (laughter) .  But  the  whole  picture  changed  with  the 
war  experience  because  so  many  of  our  ag  students  and  faculty  had 
lived  abroad.  Not  all  had  been  in  combat.  Many  were  in  health  or 
other  service  agencies,  so  they  had  a  broad  experience. 

Were  members  of  the  faculty  at  Davis  who  went  out  on  these  various 
aid  projects  contacted  through  your  office? 

Largely  through  my  office.  People  in  Washington  knew  through  the 
USDA  who  our  top  people  were,  and  they'd  ask  me  whether  the  man 
they  wanted  would  be  available  and  if  they  could  borrow  him.  I 
would  tell  them,  "Sure,  but  first  I'd  have  to  discuss  it  with  Hutchison 
to  see  whether  he  can  be  released." 

I  was  all  for  our  men  serving  abroad  because  I  felt  we  could 
do  it  without  injury  to  ourselves,  and  actually  benefit  by  it. 

In  our  own  selfish  interest,  I  felt  we  had  to  have  our  people  more 
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Ryerson: 

Larkey : 
Ryerson: 


Larkey : 
Ryerson: 


familiar  with  what  was  going  on  abroad.  Too  often  I'd  seen  the 
ignorance  about  conditions  abroad  in  Washington  and  in  the  State 
Department.  They  didn't  have  sufficient  technical  people  overseas, 
and  in  addition,  there  was  the  conflict  between  the  USDA  and  the 
State  Department  over  the  agricultural  attaches. 

Weren't  they  normally  under  the  State  Department? 

Yes,  but  agriculture  got  them  back.  Hoover,  when  he  was  secretary 
of  commerce,  had  wanted  them  in  commerce  and  won,  at  least  regarding 
the  commercial  attaches  who  dealt  with  agricultural  commodities. 

That  was  one  of  the  conflicts  with  Henry  Wallace's  father  [Henry  C. 
Wallace]  who  was  then  secretary  of  agriculture.  Henry's  father  lost 
that  battle  and  it  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  Henry  was  bitter  about 
Hoover.  (For  a  man  of  such  pious  attributes  and  all  this  brotherly 
love  philosophy,  that  chap  could  hate  like  hell!)  (Laughter.) 

I  felt  there  were  too  darn  many  ag  economists  being  sent 
abroad  who  didn't  know  anything  about  production  problems  when  we 
needed  to  know  more  about  pests  and  diseases  that  might  be  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  U.S.  and  the  like.  We  had  the  need  for  ag  attaches 
who  knew  something  about  production,  not  just  about  the  marketing 
end.  We  needed  men  who  weren't  stuck  in  the  embassies,  but  who  were 
provided  with  enough  travel  money  to  get  out  to  observe  conditions 
on  a  first-hand  basis. 

So,  I  was  all  for  our  faculty  going  abroad,  and  our  students, 
too,  if  they  could  afford  it.  Anyone  with  half  an  eye  could  see 
that  the  world  was  going  through  a  major  revolution,  particularly 
after  the  war,  and  we  had  to  know  more  about  what  was  going  on. 

The  world  was  becoming  smaller  with  the  development  of  air  traffic 
and  better  communication  systems. 

It  certainly  was  smaller,  and  cooperation  would  serve  our  own  selfish 
interests,  if  you  want  to  put  ib  on  that  basis.  I  prefer  to  keep 
it  on  sort  of  a  barter  basis — we  have  a  lot  to  give  them  and  they 
have  a  lot  to  give  us.  We  have  to  live  together  on  this  planet  and 
we  have  so  much  to  give  each  other.  What  we  didn't  know  about  what's 
going  on  abroad  would  fill  a  lot  of  libraries,  and  there  was  much 
experience  to  be  gained  by  getting  to  know  each  other.  We  don't 
have  all  the  know-how  in  the  world,  and  the  only  way  we're  going  to 
get  it  is  by  developing  friendly  relationships.  We're  not  going  to 
get  international  goodwill  by  fighting;  we're  only  going  to  kill  each 
other  off.  (We  haven't  learned  that  lesson  too  well  yet.)  The  more 
people  work  together,  the  less  they're  going  to  fight.  I  wouldn't 
say  I'd  go  as  far  as  Will  Rogers,  who  said  he'd  never  met  a  man  he 
didn't  like,  but  I  would  say  that  maybe  I'd  never  met  a  man  I  couldn't 
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Ryerson: 

like  if  I  knew  him  well  enough.  That's  a  debatable  question;  there 
are  some  I've  known  that  I  don't  particularly  like  or  care  to  asso¬ 
ciate  with,  and  there  are  probably  some  who  wouldn't  care  to  associ¬ 
ate  with  me. 

Larkey : 

What  was  the  reaction  of  the  administration  when  members  of  the  Davis 
faculty  were  asked  to  go  on  these  overseas  projects  that  were  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  government? 

Ryerson: 

It's  very  interesting.  The  University  cooperated  very  willingly 
in  granting  leaves  of  absences. 

And  yet,  in  my  own  case,  Hutchison  was  not  very  warm  about  my 
requests,  or  Hodgson's,  for  overseas  leave.  Because  of  his  own 
experience  with  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  Hutchison  should  have 
been  sympathetic.  A.  C.  Hardison  tried  to  explain  it  to  me  once. 

He'd  picked  me  up  at  the  station  in  Los  Angeles  as  we  were  both  going 
to  the  annual  San  Andreas  meeting  and  something  came  up  about  the 
objections  of  my  going  into  that  war  project.  He  said,  "I've  known 

Si  Hutchison  a  long  time,  and,  I'm  a  very  good  friend  of  his.  I've 
studied  him  quite  a  bit  and  there's  only  one  conclusion  I  can  come 
to  about  his  attitude  toward  you  and  Bob  Hodgson,  and  that  is  that 
he's  jealous  of  you!" 

I  said,  "That's  crazy.  Why  should  he  be  jealous  of  us?  We're 
his  lieutenants,  and  if  there's  any  credit  for  anything  we  do,  it 
comes  back  to  the  college  and  his  leadership.  Why  should  he  be 
jealous?" 

"Well,"  he  said,  "I  know  it  doesn't  make  sense,  but  his  atti¬ 
tude  toward  both  of  you  doesn't  make  sense  any  other  way.  He's 
jealous  of  the  distinction  you've  achieved  abroad,  both  before  the 
war  and  in  the  Pacific  while  he's  been  stuck  here  at  home." 

That  was  an  interesting  comment.  Well,  Brenda  Hutchison  told 
me  once  during  the  war  that  he  would  give  his  right  arm  to  be  out 
there  doing  what  I  was  doing.  However,  if  he  was  secretly  jealous, 
it  was  never  mentioned.  And  I  felt  these  postwar  projects  should 
have  received  his  full  support. 

Larkey : 

Loyalty  Oath  Controversy,  1949-1951 

The  loyalty  oath  controversy  also  posed  some  academic  problems  in 
the  postwar  era.  Were  there  severe  repercussions  on  the  Davis 
campus? 
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Ryerson: 

Oh,  the  faculty  weathered  that  quite  well.  The  great  bulk  of  our 
faculty  didn't  take  exception  to  the  Regents'  ruling.  We  were 
part  of  the  Berkeley  senate  at  that  time.  We  could  go  to  the 
meetings  but  those  sons-of-guns  used  to  work  it  so  we  were  sometimes 
left  out  of  decisions.  We'd  usually  go  down  on  the  morning  train, 
and  back  on  the  5:30.  And  the  Berkeley  faculty  would  talk  and  talk 
and  talk  and  hold  the  floor  until  we  had  to  leave  to  catch  the  train 
and  others  left  to  go  to  dinner.  Then  they'd  pass  something  with  a 
vote  that  wasn't  a  majority  vote  at  all. 

Larkey : 

Did  the  faculty  at  Davis  appoint  special  representatives,  or  was 
anyone  free  to  attend? 

Ryerson: 

Any  of  us  could  attend  but  only  members  could  take  part  in  discus¬ 
sions  and  vote.  We  would  inform  the  department  heads  of  the  meeting 
and  those  of  us  who  wanted  to  go  would  sometimes  drive  and  sometimes 
take  the  train.  I  know  I'd  occasionally  drive,  taking  Walker, 

Hart,  Veihmeyer,  or  others.  We'd  get  five  in  the  car  and  sometimes 
there 'd  be  several  carloads.  When  we  did  stay  for  the  entire  meeting, 
we'd  have  supper  at  Vallejo  and  have  a  post  mortem  on  the  meeting  on 
the  way  home  (laughter) . 

Larkey : 

There  was  friction,  then,  between  Berkeley  and  Davis. 

Ryerson: 

There  was  friction  because  we  sometimes  felt  left  out,  that  we  didn't 
count.  We  also  didn't  know  what  the  president  wanted  of  us  in  regard 
to  the  controversy  on  the  oath.  Bob  Sproul  had  been  very  good  to  the 
Davis  campus,  but  the  faculty  had  the  feeling  that  we  were  left  out 
of  decisions.  This  was  the  irritating  thing! 

At  the  start,  our  trouble  was  that  we  couldn't  find  out  what 
Sproul  wanted.  As  a  group,  we  wanted  to  back  him  up  but  he  vacillated 
on  the  oath  issue.  I  called  him  up  in  desperation  once  when  there 
was  a  critical  vote  coming  up.  I  told  him  that  we  wanted  to  support 
him  and  we  wanted  to  know  what  would  help  him  most  and  how  we  should 
vote.  I  couldn't  get  a  direct  answer  from  him.  Of  course,  he  didn't 
know  how  the  meeting  was  going  to  go  but  he  also  didn't  want  to  assert 
the  leadership  on  that  particular  point.  He  and  Jim  Corley  panicked 
which,  I  think,  caused  some  of  the  trouble. 

Larkey: 

How  did  this  become  such  a  vital  issue? 

Ryerson: 

As  I  understand  it,  the  legislature  was  preparing  to  pass  legislation 
insisting  on  an  oath  of  allegiance.  They  were  getting  fed  up  with 
some  of  the  faculty  at  Berkeley  who  they  suspected  had  Communist 
leanings.  Jim  Corley,  the  University's  legislative  representative, 
got  excited  and  said  to  Sproul,  "We  ought  to  beat  the  legislature 
to  the  punch  on  this  thing.  We'll  write  our  own  oath  and  pass  it 
before  the  legislature  can  act,"  or  so  I  got  the  story.  (And  that's 
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what  Sproul  says,  too.)  Some  of  them — I  imagine  it  was  Corley — 
drafted  this  oath  which  wasn't  even  grammatically  correct.  (They 
got  razzed  a  lot  on  that.)  Then  they  got  it  passed  by  the  Board 
of  Regents  without  consulting  any  of  the  top  members  of  the  Academic 
Senate.  Well,  this  was  plain  stupid. 

It  had  never  been  brought  up  at  a  faculty  meeting? 

No,  not  at  a  faculty,  nor  even  at  a  prior  Regents'  meeting.  The 
oath,  hastily  drafted,  was  passed  by  the  Regents.  Well* no  wonder 
the  lid  blew  off. 

They  called  an  emergency  meeting  of  the  Senate  after  the 
Regents'  action  and  a  raft  of  us  went  down.  As  I  walked  out  right 
behind  [Edward  J.]  Tolman  at  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting,  I  my¬ 
self  heard  him  say:  "Well,  if  they'd  only  taken  us  into  their 
confidence,  we  could  have  helped  them  write  an  oath  that  was  tougher 
than  the  one  they  passed  and  we  would  have  supported  it."  Instead, 
he  became  one  of  the  ringleaders  of  the  opposition.  He  was  the 
psychology  professor  who  later  was  kicked  out.  When  Kerr  came  in 
as  president  and  that  new  education  building  was  finished,  they 
named  it  after  Ed  Tolman,  and  the  courts  forced  them  to  reinstate 
him.  But  I  don't  think  he  ever  came  back  to  take  a  position.  He 
became  quite  a  martyr.  I  think  he  rather  enjoyed  it  (laughter)! 

It  would  have  been  so  easy  for  Sproul  to  call  in  a  few  of  these 
officers  of  the  Senate  and  say,  "We've  got  this  problem.  Let  us, 
the  faculty  and  the  administration,  draw  up  our  own  oath  and  agree 
to  it  so  we  can  beat  the  legislature  to  the  draw  and  take  the  fire 
out  of  it."  This  would  have  gone  through — but  no.  To  simply  dis¬ 
regard  the  faculty  and  ram  the  oath  down  their  throats  without  con¬ 
sulting  them  caused  some  to  overreact  and  the  fat  was  in  the  fire. 

By  this  time,  faculty,  administration,  and  Regents  all  behaved  in 
a  manner  less  than  is  worthy  of  intelligent  people. 

Evidently  the  Davis  faculty  didn’t  get  as  upset  as  the  faculty  at 
Berkeley? 

No,  they  weren't  used  to  participating  in  Academic  Senate  affairs 
much.  They  had  an  administration  that  did  consult  them  and  most 
were  tending  to  their  own  knitting.  Between  Sproul,  Hutchison  and 
myself  on  this  campus,  we  kept  them  informed.  So,  they  didn't  feel 
as  strongly  about  the  issue  as  did  Berkeley.  Their  attitude  was: 
Well,  things  are  going  along  all  right.  You  fellows  are  looking 
after  our  interests.  We're  busy,  we  don't  want  to  be  bothered  with 
any  more  meetings. 

During  the  discussions  I  said,  "As  far  as  I'm  concerned,  I've 
signed  oaths  of  allegiance  in  the  federal  service,  the  army,  in 
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foreign  jobs,  and  in  other  things,  and  if  that's  what  the  University 
wants.  I'll  sign  another.  I've  sworn  enough  of  them  to  be  very 
profane! " 

Was  there  pressure  put  on  those  who  didn't  sign,  or  was  this  strictly 
an  individual  option  that  was  exercised? 

With  us  at  Davis  it  was  an  individual  option.  If  "Monty"  Reynolds 
wanted  to  tear  around  making  an  issue  of  it,  he  could. 

What  was  his  view  at  that  time? 

Oh,  he  was  strongly  against  the  oath.  Monty  was  far  out  left  on  the 
grounds  of  individual  freedom.  He  felt  they  hadn't  any  right  to 
expect  that  anyone  should  have  to  sign  an  oath  to  work  for  the 
University.  "It's  an  infringement  on  your  personal  rights  and  free¬ 
dom,"  he  declared. 

We've  heard  that  phrase  a  lot  since. 

Yes,  well,  so  much  of  it's  a  bunch  of  tripe  in  my  book. 

Did  you  get  legal  advice  on  the  Davis  campus,  or  were  you  dependent 
on  the  Regents'  legal  services? 

We  were  dependent  on  those  at  Berkeley  for  advice.  Our  faculty  were 
mostly  supporting  the  administration  even  though  we  figured  they 
were  pulling  off  a  boner.  Only  a  very  small  minority  on  the  Davis 
campus  raised  objections  and  they  weren't  vocal. 

Weren't  there  some  that  took  exception  and  did  not  wish  to  sign? 

There  were  a  few.  Monty  Reynolds  was  one  of  the  most  obstreperous. 

He  jokes  about  it  now.  When  I  speak  to  his  group  at  Hammerskjold 
House  he  introduces  me  saying  he  was  the  guy  who  made  me  gray 
headed.  And  I  always  correct  him  and  say,  "No,  it  made  me  bald 
headed."  Monty  made  a  fool  of  himself,  but  I'm  very  fond  of  Monty. 

He  and,  I  guess.  Max  Kleiber  refused  to  sign.  Of  course,  you 
could  sell  Max  a  brick  that  wasn't  even  gilded  and  tell  him  it  was 
gold  and  he'd  believe  it.  He  is  one  of  the  most  innocent,  naive 
people  I've  ever  met.  I'm  very  fond  of  Max,  but  these  Commies  were 
taking  him  for  a  ride. 


The  Red  Scare  and  Classified  Research 


Right  after  the  war  they  gave  us  some  headaches  around  Davis  for 
a  while. 
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Larkey:  Do  you  refer  to  people  on  the  faculty,  or  agitators  that  were 

coming  in? 

Ryerson:  Mostly  agitators  coming  in  and  wanting  recruits,  except  for  Joe 
Gelders  who  was  on  the  staff.  He  was  a  holdover  from  the  Signal 
Corps.  He  had  been  a  sergeant  in  electronics  and  when  they  were 
starting  some  electronic  projects  in  ag  engineering  he  was  hired 
as  a  technician  because  of  his  previous  experience. 

Well,  they  hadn't  checked  his  background  and  the  army  hadn't 
told  them  anything  to  alert  them.  His  wife  was  sharper  than  he 
and  she  began  meeting  with  some  of  our  young  people,  organizing 
little  discussion  groups.  I  objected  to  that  rather  strenuously 
because  I  knew  she  was  a  member  of  the  Red  group.  I  checked,  of 
course,  with  Bill  Wadman  who  was  the  university  security  officer 
during  the  war  and  for  some  time  afterwards.  (It  was  his  father 
who  was  our  first  campus  cop  at  Davis.)  Bill  knew  about  it  as  he 
was,  of  course,  in  close  touch  on  these  people  with  the  FBI. 

Later,  more  of  this  came  out  when  they  had  a  so-called  "Red  Scare" 
at  UCLA.  The  University  got  ,all  ginned  up  about  it.  One  of  the  so- 
called  reliable  informers  of  the  FBI  was  kidding  Bill  Wadman.  He 
said,  "You  people  are  getting  all  excited  about  these  Red  risks  down 
at  the  UCLA  campus,  but  the  only  card-carrying  Communist  on  the 
whole  university  staff  is  Celders  there  at  Davis." 

Then  the  word  was  passed  on  to  me  to  watch  him,  and  to  watch 
Mrs.  Gelders  even  more  than  Joe.  I  wouldn't  trust  her  on  a  stack 
of  Bibles  higher  than  Mount  Everest. 

Joe  was  a  quiet  worker.  He  used  to  come  in  with  Max  Kleiber. 
Max  would  be  the  front  man,  always  trying  to  get  statements  out  of 
me  condemning  the  oath  on  the  human  rights  issue.  And  Joe  Gelders 
would  just  sit  there  and  see  that  Max  delivered  the  right  message. 

He  never  took  much  part  in  discussions  himself.  Max  would  be  all 
ginned  up  and  Joe  was  just  sitting  there  using  Max  as  his  mouth¬ 
piece.  I'd  just  listen  and  I  never  got  involved  in  discussions 
as  long  as  Joe  Gelders  was  there.  I  just  kept  an  eye  on  him.  But 
poor  Max.  .  .  . 

Really,  he's  so  naive  and  a  very  lovable  character.  Right 
after  the  war  Max  was  one  of  the  few  men  in  the  United  States  who 
had  a  permit  from  the  government  to  use  tracer  elements  with  his 
cattle  research  work,  and  the  government  was  very  careful  where 
they  went.  The  FBI  began  to  check  up  on  some  of  the  people  asso¬ 
ciating  with  Max  and  their  records  were  anything  but  good. 

I  kept  in  close  touch  with  the  FBI  in  Sacramento  at  that  time. 
They  were  fearful  because  Max  had  almost  a  blanket  permit  to  use 
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Ryerson:  these  tracer  elements  because  his  work  was  so  good.  But  some  of 

his  acquaintances  in  and  around  Davis  and  in  San  Francisco  were  known 
to  the  FBI. 

So  I  discussed  the  situation  with  them  a  number  of  times,  tell¬ 
ing  them  how  honest  and  conscientious,  but  naive  and  gullible  Max 
was.  They  watched  Max  very  closely  for  over  a  year  anyway.  Finally 
the  FBI  man  came  over  one  day  and  said,  "You're  right.  He  is  okay. 
We'll  continue  to  watch,  but  as  far  as  he's  concerned,  he's  what 
you  said  he  was.  He  _is  a  babe  in  the  woods  and  perfectly  naive." 

He  said,  "By  the  same  token,  that  means  he's  dangerous  if  he's  in 
with  the  wrong  people.  We'll  continue  to  watch  him  and  we're  going 
to  watch  his  associations." 

Larkey:  How  long  did  the  Gelders  stay? 

Ryerson:  They  weren't  here  more  than  a  year  because  the  evidence  began  to  pile 

up.  Finally  Hutchison  said  you're  going  to  have  to  get  rid  of  Joe 
Gelders  because  he's  known  to  be  a  card-carrying  Communist.  I  told 
Walker  this  and  he  said,  "Well,  he's  just  a  technician  on  a  special 
project,  of  course."  Harry  is  a  kindly  soul  and  wasn't  in  any  hurry 
to  dismiss  Gelders,  who  had  developed  TB. 

But  when  Hutchison  heard  he  was  still  there  he  told  me  to 
tell  Harry  to  get  rid  of  him  immediately.  When  I  told  Walker  that 
we  couldn't  wait  any  longer,  he  said,  "Fortunately  we  are  not  on  the 
hook  on  it  any  longer.  Joe  came  to  me  yesterday  and  said  that  he  was 
getting  beyond  his  depth  in  electronics,  that  he  couldn't  go  beyond 
this  particular  point.  His  health  is  bad  so  he's  going  to  have  to 
quit." 


Joe  went  to  Berkeley  and  Mrs.  Gelders  followed  sometime  later. 
Their  daughter  became  one  of  the  very  active  agitators  on  that  campus. 

I  don't  know  when  Joe  died.  The  last  I  heard  Mrs.  Gelders  was 
trying  to  get  in  as  matron  of  one  of  the  university-owned  apartment 
houses  at  Berkeley  and  she's  probably  still  up  to  her  old  tricks 
of  trying  to  influence  young  people. 

But  before  they  left  Davis  there  was  an  interesting  incident. 

You  may  recall  that  one  of  the  first  student  body  presidents  after 
the  war  was  this  very  black  Negro  Marine.  He  was  supposed  to  be 
quite  far  out  left  and  there  was  some  objection  to  him.  He  was 
liberal,  but  in  one  of  the  student  meetings  he  said,  "They  accuse 
me  of  being  Red,  but  look  at  me!  Am  I  red?"  (Laughter.)  He  had 
quite  a  sense  of  humor. 

F.mma  was  at  a  University  Farm  Circle  meeting  and  the  question 
of  this  black  Marine  came  up.  Something  was  said  about  the  University 
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Ryerson: 

being  on  the  spot  because  of  him..  Then  some  faculty  wife  asked 

Emma,  "Does  the  FBI  know  about  this  Negro  and  the  situation  here?" 

"Oh,"  Emma  said,  "they  know  all  about  him.  They're  in  touch 
with  the  campus." 

Hearing  this,  Mrs.  Gelders,  who  was  also  at  the  meeting, 
got  very  excited  and  asked  Emma,  "You  mean  to  say  that  the  FBI  is 
watching  the  Davis  campus?" 

She  said,  "Why  certainly.  They  know  everything  that's  been 
going  on  here  and  always  have  suspicious  people  covered." 

Mrs.  Gelders  made  herself  scarce  after  that.  She  was  really 
quite  disturbed  (laughter) . 

Larkey : 

The  "Red  Scare"  doesn't  seem  to  have  been  too  critical  at  Davis. 

You  spoke  about  the  initial  studies  using  tracer  elements.  This 
was  quite  an  unusual  turn  for  research  to  take  and  a  very  important 
one. 

Ryerson: 

Yes  it  was.  Again,  it  tied  in  with  research  they  were  doing  with 
humans,  but  this  was  one  of  the  first  uses  of  it. 

Larkey : 

Was  this  also  related  to  the  research  the  veterinary  school  later 
conducted  using  isotopes  in  radiation  experiments  as  part  of  the 

AEC  funded  beagle  project? 

Ryerson: 

I  think  so.  Max  did  the  pioneering  work  on  that.  He  was  good  at 
it.  I  used  to  be  out  there  at  College  Park  working  in  the  yard  at 
six  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  Max  would  be  going  over  early  to 
check  on  his  experiments.  Then  he'd  come  back,  I  guess,  for  his 
breakfast.  We  were  always  kidding  about  what  his  genes  and  chromo¬ 
somes  were  up  to  now  at  that  early  hour  of  the  morning. 

Larkey : 

Dr.  Kleiber  is  still  very  active  and  has  just  completed  his  oral 
biography. 

Wartime  research  did  a  great  deal  to  stimulate  new  kinds  of 
teaching  and  research  programs  on  postwar  university  campuses.  At 
Davis,  you've  mentioned  the  radiation  studies  and  the  use  of  elec¬ 
tronics  in  the  mechanization  of  agricultural  machinery. 

How  did  you  feel  about  the  eventual  elimination  of  the  non-degree 
curriculum? 

Ryerson: 

I  felt  it  was  inevitable  as  time  went  on,  but  it  wasn't  completely 
phased  out  until  Davis  became  a  general  campus  in  1952. 
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Non-Degree  Program  De-emphasized 

Larkey: 

When  did  the  administration  start  talking  about  having  only  degree 
work?  Students  could  take  a  combination  of  non-degree  and  degree 
courses  for  a  number  of  years. 

Ryerson: 

Yes.  They  had  the  combination  which  was  also  a  very  good  thing. 

The  non-degree  was  a  great  thing  for  foreign  students  because  many 
of  them  came  without  credentials  and  couldn’t  have  handled  four- 
year  work.  Some,  of  course,  were  well  prepared,  but  you  could  let 
those  who  weren’t  make  up  their  deficiencies  in  the  farm  school. 

The  combination  program  also  enabled  us  to  accommodate  many  foreign 
students  who  wanted  to  go  to  the  University  of  California,  but 
couldn’t  have  qualified  otherwise.  They  wanted  a  certificate  with 
the  University  of  California's  name  on  it. 

Larkey : 

Do  you  feel  the  change  was  made  because  of  pressure  on  the  University 
to  provide  more  accredited  academic  curriculum? 

Ryerson: 

i 

There  was  the  pressure  to.  get  out  of  the  non-degree  program  because 
of  alleged  competition  to  similar  programs  at  Cal  Poly  and  our 
opposition  to  the  establishment  of  degree  program  at  San  Luis  Obispo. 

McPhee,  director  at  Cal  Poly,  was  out  to  get  a  four-year  B.S. 
degree  and  we  were  fighting  it  because  we  felt  it  would  be  a  second- 
rate  degree.  Now,  I  think  they've  got  it  up  to  where  it's  the 
equivalent  of  many  land  grant  colleges,  but  it  wasn’t  then.  Cal 

Poly  was  a  hangup  vocational  school,  badly  needed.  The  legislature 
wouldn’t  give  them  authority  for  the  four-year  work,  but  Mac  was  an 
Irish  Catholic  politician  if  there  ever  was  one.  He  spent  a  lot  of 
time  in  Sacramento  lobbying,  in  and  out  of  season,  for  getting  the 
four-year  degree. 

[Walter  F.]  Dexter,  a  good  Quaker,  was  state  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  and  had  been  president  of  Whittier.  He,  along 
with  McPhee,  double-crossed  the  University  and  it-  never  forgave 
him  for  it.  This  proposal  for  a  degree  program  at  Cal  Poly  was 
coming  up  for  approval  at  a  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 
Hutchison  had  been  invited  and  I  was  to  go  with  him.  However,  on 
the  day  before  the  meeting  Dexter  called  up  Hutchison  and  told  him 
the  proposal  would  not  be  coming  up  at  that  meeting  so  he  wouldn't 
need  to  come.  Then,  about  ten  o'clock  on  the  day  of  the  meeting, 

I  got  a  call  from  Hutchison  stating  that  Dexter  had  just  called 
him  and  said  that  that  proposal  was  up  before  the  board  at  that 
time,  and  Hutchison  asked  me  if  I  could  get  over  to  Sacramento 
immediately. 
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Ryerson: 

I  said,  "I  can  go  over,  but  it's  probably  too  late  if  it's 
before  the  board  now." 

I  called  Sacramento  and  it  was  already  too  late.  The  proposal 
had  already  passed.  They  had  just  finagled  to  keep  Hutchison  from 
making  any  presentation,  and  had  gone  ahead  and  approved  it. 

Larkey : 

Was  he  upset  at  this? 

Ryerson : 

Oh  jiminey,  the  University  never  forgave  Dexter  up  until  the  time 
of  his  death.  He  tried  to  get  back  in  the  good  graces  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  but  you  pull  that  kind  of  thing  once,  and  you  find  there's 
no  more  rapport. 

Cal  Poly  would  have  gotten  the  degree  program  eventually,  but 

Mac  was  just  playing  politics  around  the  lot.  I'll  tell  you,  Mac 
just  ran  that  place  with  a  high  hand.  He  was  a  dictator.  He  built 
up  the  place,  but  there  was  a  lot  of  feeling  among  the  faculty, 
even  though  he  was  fighting  for  them.  Vocationally,  he  was  doing 
a  good  job  and  it  is  too  bad  he  left  such  a  bad  taste  in  so  many 
peoples'  mouths. 

Larkey : 

You've  noted  the  mixed  feelings  among  the  faculty  at  Davis  about 
the  degree  program.  Do  you  think  they  generally  favored  it's 
discontinuation  with  the  changing  times? 

Ryerson: 

Yes .  There  were  some  who  regretted  losing  it .  Others  who  wanted  to 
get  rid  of  it  just  didn't  think  we  should  be  in  vocational  work. 

Many  thought  the  non-degree  students  were  a  nuisance,  while  others 
thought  they  were  the  most  eager  to  learn.  With  more  and  more 
emphasis  on  scientific  approaches  to  agricultural  education,  the 
University  was  getting  away  from  courses  where  the  students  actually 
learned  the  practical  side  of  farm  work  by  doing.  That  was  where 
this  Bixby  grant  came  in. 

Bixby  Grant:  A  Practical  Farm  Course 

Ryerson : 

Fred  Bixby  had  been  critical  of  the  University  because  it  had 
been  getting  away  from  the  old  practical  training  courses,  so  he 
offered  to  give  the  University  a  grant  to  increase  them.  I  was 
in  on  the  negotiations  for  that.  I  went  to  the  Bixby  home  in 

Alamitos,  near  Long  Beach,  and  his  son-in-law.  Pres  [Preston] 

Hotchkis,  was  in  on  those  meetings  with  the  Bixby  family.  (Pres 
was  a  classmate  of  mine  and  I  see  him  at  the  Bohemian  Grove  every 
summer.)  Bixby  gave  $100,000  to  the  University.  I  don't  know  if  he's 
added  to  that,  but  I  think  that  was  the  original  amount. 

Larkey : 

What  was  this  grant  used  for,  then? 
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Ryerson:  It  was  to  provide  more  practical  farm  experience.  We  were  getting 
more  and  more  city  students  who  wouldn't  know  which  end  of  a  hoe 
to  pick  up.  They  couldn't  milk  a  cow,  couldn't  plow,  or  do  any¬ 
thing  practical.  This  was  to  provide  a  non-credit  course  in  farm¬ 
ing  practices. 

Bob  Munyon  taught  the  first  course  we  gave  at  Davis.  I  think 
he  taught  it  right  up  until  the  war  when  he  was  called  to  active 
duty.  When  we  picked  up  the  pieces  again  he  was  in  some  other  line 
of  work  and  someone  else  took  it  over. 

Larkey:  Is  this  program  a  continuing  one? 

Ryerson:  Yes,  I  think  it  is  now  called  the  Bixby  Work  Learn  program  and  it 
has  been  considerably  expanded.  It's  a  good  thing,  because  fewer 
and  fewer  students  are  coming  from  farms.  And  I  don't  believe  that 
a  boy  or  a  girl  should  be  graduated  with  a  diploma  from  the  College 
of  Agriculture  of  the  University  of  California  and  not  know  the  ordi¬ 
nary  skills  of  farming.  At  least  they  should  be  familiar  with  how 
you  level  a  piece  of  ground  so  water  will  run  on  it,  considering 
our  irrigation  conditions  in' California. 

I  liked  Fred  Bixby.  He  was  as  salty  as  the  dickens,  a  lot 
like  George  Mee's  father.  They  were  both  old  cattle  barons,  the 
ruggedest  rugged  individualists. 

I'll  never  forget  Fred  back  when  I  was  farm  advisor  in  Los 
Angeles  County.  They  were  having  a  big  fight  over  setting  up  stock- 
yards.  The  California  Cattlemen's  Association,  which  had  its  own 
marketing  cooperative,  was  fighting  it. 

Well,  once  when  Henry  Wallace's  father  was  secretary  of  agri¬ 
culture  he  came  to  California  and  the  chamber  and  the  Farm  Bureau 
gave  him  a  luncheon  which  I  attended.  On  one  side  of  Secretary 
Wallace  was  Fred  Bixby,  a  cattleman,  and  on  the  other  side  was 
McNaughton,  manager  of  the  stockyards.  Of  course  this  controversy 
was  one  of  the  things  that  came  up.  I  remember  Fred  Bixby — he  had 
a  slight  impediment  in  his  speech  and  a  high  pitched  voice  when  he 
got  excited — he  shook  his  pointed  finger  right  under  Secretary 
Wallace's  nose,  saying,  "We're  going  to  close  those  damn  stockyards!" 
(Laughter.)  Well,  they  didn't. 

In  the  course  of  these  Bixby  grant  negotiations  he  said  that 
he  had  spoken  to  students  at  Davis  when  Gordon  [H. ]  True,  head  of 
animal  husbandry,  had  invited  him  over,  but  he  was  never  invited 
again.  He  thought  it  might  have  been  something  he'd  said  (laughter). 

I  said,  "Fred,  you  get  out  your  datebook  right  now,  and  you've 
got  a  date."  I  signed  him  right  up  and  had  him  over.  He  was  a 
colorful  speaker  and  the  students  just  lapped  it  up. 
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Did  he  speak  to  a  university  meeting? 

Yes.  First,  I  introduced  him  as  our  latest  addition  to  the  faculty: 
"You  know,  Fred,  I  had  a  devil  of  a  time  getting  you  qualified  by 
the  senate  committee,  but  I  want  to  present  to  our  students  here  our 
first  barbed  wire  professor  of  agriculture." 

Old  Fred  just  "ho,  ho,  ho'd."  He  left  his  mark.  He  had 
extensive  cattle  lands  that  ran  along  Long  Beach  where  they  hit 
oil  so  they  haven't  suffered  any  pain  from  it  (laughter)! 

There's  a  hall  named  Bixby  Hall.  Is  it  honoring  him? 

Yes. 


Fred  was  just  one  of  those  colorful  characters  who  helped 
make  California  agriculture — a  real  old  pioneer.  He  was  interested 
in  the  University.  I  don't  know  what  had  happened  that  he  hadn't 
been  invited  back;  he  should  have  been.  It  has  seemed  to  me  that 
time  and  again  the  University,  that  is  some  people  in  it,  miss  the 
obvious  things.  Here  was  a  chap  with  all  kinds  of  money  and  inter¬ 
est.  You  want  your  students  to  meet  this  kind  of  person,  someone 
who  had  been  a  real  force  in  California  agriculture,  someone  who 
could  help.  He  certainly  had  political  power. 

It's  a  two-way  street  when  you  open  those  avenues. 

Many  of  these  people  had  high  regard  for  the  University.  They  were 
glad  to  help  it,  and  they  liked  a  little  recognition  of  their  place 
in  California's  development,  particularly  if  they  had  been  non-aca¬ 
demic  themselves.  You  could  honor  them  for  what  they  had  done  with¬ 
out  a  university  degree.  I've  always  maintained  that  a  university 
is  only  one  of  many  avenues  to  an  education,  and  that  some  people 
are  wholly  unsuited  for  it.  Some  people  have  much  greater  success 
in  other  avenues. 

I'll  never  forget  the  governor  of  Jerusalem,  Sir  Keith  Roach, 
saying  back  in  1927,  "The  important  thing  is  to  get  to  the  market 
place,  not  the  way  you  get  there." 


Advisory  Councils  and  Public  Support 


The  Agricultural  Legislative  Council  was  another  group  of  non- 
academic  people  who  have  lent  a  great  deal  of  support  to  the 
University  and  the  College  of  Agriculture. 
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Ryerson:  Yes.  That  was  the  thing  that  Ralph  Taylor  headed  for  so  long.  I 

used  to  work  with  him  a  lot  after  I  went  to  Davis.  Ralph  had  been 
on  the  staff  in  pomology  when  I  was  a  student  there  in  '17.  Then 
he  did  a  wonderful  job  in  Sacramento  as  the  executive  director  of 
the  Agricultural  Legislative  Council.  He  was  one  of  the  most  re¬ 
spected  representatives  of  agriculture  or  of  any  other  interest. 

Ralph  neither  smoked  nor  drank,  and  yet  he  had  the  highest  respect 
of  those  politicians,  some  of  whom  were  a  hard  drinking  bunch. 

He  did  his  homework  well;  he  didn't  try  to  pull  any  fast 
ones;  and  he  was  there  long  enough  so  that  he'd  built  up  a  repu¬ 
tation  for  integrity  and  honesty  and  they  listened  to  him.  Of 
course,  they  didn't  always  agree  with  him,  but  there  was  never  any 
question  about  his  ability.  He  stood  ace  high  with  them  up  there. 

One  thing  bothered  me  very  much,  however,  and  I  didn't  find 
any  way  to  get  it  across  to  Hutchison.  I  think  either  you  or 
someone  who  read  his  biography  said  that  he  speaks  pretty  highly 
of  that  group.  He  ought  to,  because  he  practically  insulted 
them.  At  least  that's  the  way  Ralph  felt.  You  see,  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Legislative  Council  had  always  come  down  to  Berkeley  and  gone 
over  the  College  of  Agriculture's  budget  so  they'd  understand  it 
fully  and  could  decide  which  things  were  going  to  need  their  support. 
(It  was  begun  under  Dean  Hunt  and  they'd  continued  with  Dean  Merrill.) 
That  way  they  knew  in  advance  what  the  college  was  asking  for.  It 
was  a  more  powerful  group  then  than  now  because  agriculture  itself 
doesn't  carry  the  political  wallop  it  did.  Your  big  urban  growth 
has  taken  away  so  much  of  it. 

Anyway,  they  were  prepared  to  continue  that  practice  when 
Hutchison  became  dean.  Shortly  after  I  went  to  Davis,  Ralph  ex¬ 
plained  to  me  why  they  weren't  as  closely  informed  about  agricul¬ 
ture:  "Because,"  he  said,  "we  went  down  prepared  to  go  over  things 
and  we  were  practically  told  that  the  dean  didn't  discuss  his  budget 
with  anybody  beforehand,  that  the  College  of  Agriculture  didn't 
want  to  discuss  the  budget  before  it  was  presented — that  it  was  an 
internal  matter." 

Well,  it  was  like  slapping  one  of  your  best  friends  in  the 
face.  They'd  been  doing  this  for  years  and  it  had  always  been  so 
helpful.  If  Bob  Sproul  had  known  this  happened  at  the  time,  I'm 
sure  he'd  have  been  jolted  because  that  was  an  influential  group. 

They  not  only  supported  agriculture,  but  that  group  was  in  back  of 
the  entire  University.  I  don't  understand  what  Hutchison  was  think¬ 
ing  of  not  to  take  advantage  of  this  help.  The  council  wasn't  try¬ 
ing  to  butt  in,  but  to  help  the  University  get  the  legislation  it 
wanted.  They  continued  to  consult  individual  faculty  members  at 
Davis  and  elsewhere,  but  they  didn't  feel  welcome  anymore  in  the 
dean's  office.  Ralph  felt  it  very  keenly  because  he  was  a  very 
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dedicated  person  and  the  council's  help  had  been  so  appreciated 
previously.  Then  to  be  told  no,  that  the  budget  wasn't  going  to 
be  open  to  anybody.  Well,  the  University  paid  for  it  pretty 
dearly . 

It  was  the  same  story  with  "Speed"  Hagen.  Here  he'd  been  an 
outstanding  alumnus;  he'd  been  the  top  4-H  club  leader  and  had 
helped  develop  the  whole  program.  Then  he  was  secretary  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Cattlemen's  Association,  later  secretary  of  Sunsweet  Raisin 
Cooperative  for  a  short  time,  and  he'd  gone  into  business  with  the 
California  Consumers  Company,  a  big  ice  and  cold  storage  outfit. 

The  quick  freeze  method  was  just  coming  in  and  his  firm  jumped  into 
that  and  became  one  of  the  biggest  frozen  food  outfits  in  Southern 
California.  It  was  a  whale  of  a  business  and  Speed  headed  it.  He 
also  became  president  of  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce,  among 
other  things.  There  were  a  lot  of  research  problems  in  the  whole 
frozen  food  industry,  so  as  head  of  California  Consumers  he  gave  the 
College  of  Agriculture  I  don't  know  how  many  thousand  dollars  to 
start  some  research.  Then  Speed  was  talking  with  the  dean  about  what 
particular  problems  the  industry  was  especially  interested  in.  And 
by  thunder,  the  dean  told  him  the  University  didn't  need  any  dicta¬ 
tion  as  to  how  the  funds  donated  by  Speed's  company  would  be  spent. 

Shoot,  your  grant  projects  are  usually  funded  for  a  specific 
purpose.  That  was  the  last  money  the  University  got  from  that 
concern  and  Speed  wouldn't  have  anything  more  to  do  with  the  College 
of  Agriculture  for  a  long  time.  Hutchison  could  be  stubborn  as  the 
devil  sometimes,  so  genial  at  other  times. 


Fresno-Santa  Barbara  Controversy 


And  speaking  of  the  need  for  public  support  of  the  University,  I 
think  the  Regents'  decision  to  turn  down  the  offer  of  Fresno  State 
as  a  San  Joaquin  Valley  campus  was  one  of  the  serious  mistakes  the 
University  made. 

It  was  offered  as  a  campus? 

Fresno  was  all  set  and  the  legislature  was  ready  to  pass  it. 

When  was  this? 

In  the  mid-40s.  I  can't  understand  the  Regents.  Regent  Earl  J. 
Fenstermacher  [Fenston]  told  me  about  it.  (He  later  changed  his 
name  during  World  War  I.)  He  used  to  come  to  Davis  and  was  on  the 
board  when  I  first  went  there.  As  I've  said,  when  old  Mr.  Kearney 
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Ryerson:  gave  his  land  to  the  University,  there  was  an  agreement  that  there 

would  be  an  institution  like  the  Davis  farm  school  set  up  down 
there.  But  that  promise  was  never  kept  and  Kearney  always  resented 
it. 

Meanwhile,  Fresno  State  was  developing  as  a  normal  school  and 
this  Kearney  property,  which  the  University  just  farmed  and  used 
the  profits  to  supplement  regular  funds,  was  eventually  sold. 
Hutchison  was  very  proud  of  the  fact  that  he  managed  the  sale  of 
the  Kearney  property  and  the  reinvestment  of  that  income  for  the 
Institute  of  Soil  Research.  I  think  it  was  a  mistake  myself  because 
once  they  sold  the  land  and  set  up  the  income  for  pure  research  in 
soils,  what  happened?  They  soon  needed  more  land  and  they  had  to 
go  back  again  and  ask  farmers  to  donate  land  to  help  create  an 
experiment  station  when  they  already  had  had  about  7500  acres  in 
Fresno  County  which  would  be  worth  a  fortune  now.  The  farmers  did 
give  some  land  for  the  new  station  and  I  think  the  University  had 
to  buy  the  rest. 

Larkey:  This  is  at  Reedley? 

Ryerson:  Yes. 

Earlier,  however,  when  the  Fresno  community  wanted  Fresno 
State  to  become  a  UC  campus,  they  kept  pointing  out  there  was  this 
prior  University  commitment.  I  don't  know  the  inside  details.  I 
only  got  it  from  Regent  Fenston  that  some  of  the  people  in  Fresno 
said  that  Bob  Underhill  would  never  let  them  have  access  to  the 
minutes  of  the  Regents'  meetings  pertaining  to  the  time  those  nego¬ 
tiations  with  Kearney  were  held.  There  must  have  been  executive 
decisions,  but  anyway  they  couldn't  pin  that  original  commitment 
down.  They  didn't  follow  through  enough  because  quite  some  time 
later,  in  going  through  President  Wheeler's  annual  reports,  I  ran 
into  just  the  thing  they  wanted.  I  think  it  was  in  the  year  the 
University  accepted  the  land.  President  Wheeler's  report  said  that 
they  were  committed,  that  there  was  a  farm  school  planned  for  the 
Kearney  property. 

Anyway,  the  Fresno  group  was  pushing  hard  to  be  taken  in  by 
the  University  and  had  the  legislature  all  set  to  approve  it, 
but  the  Regents  turned  it  down  on  the  excuse  that  they  weren't 
going  to  take  on  any  state  colleges. 

It  wasn't  long  after  that  that  this  movement  for  taking  in 
Santa  Barbara  State  College  came  up.  Now  Santa  Barbara  was  a  state 
college  that  was  not  politically  important,  whereas  the  heart  of 
an  agricultural  region  with  a  large  industrial  population  as  well 
was  located  in  Fresno,  Bakersfield,  and  in  the  lower  valley.  But 
the  University  reversed  itself  and  accepted  Santa  Barbara  State 
College  as  another  campus. 
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Ryerson: 

Considering  the  number  of  potential  students  involved,  I 
think  it  was  a  mistake.  Also,  from  a  purely  political  point  of 
view,  think  of  the  support  you'd  have  gotten  from  people  in  the 
valley — support  for  a  real  UC  campus  at  Fresno,  and  support  for 
the  University. 

Of  course  Fresno  was  very  wrothy  about  that  decision.  They 
went  right  ahead  and  kept  developing  Fresno  State  and  the  Univer¬ 
sity  has  had  a  strong  competitor  there. 

Larkey : 

Was  Dean  Hutchison  in  favor  of  expanding  the  agricultural  work  at 
Fresno? 

Ryerson: 

I  never  heard  him  say  much.  You  never  know  all  the  reasons.  I'd 
like  to  know  that  inside  story.  When  you  see  the  politics  back 
of  the  scenes,  the  real  estate  pressures  and  so  forth  that  went  on 
when  the  site  for  UCLA  was  selected,  you  wonder. 

Larkey: 

Even  in  1906  when  the  Davis  campus  was  selected,  there  was  great 
competition  for  the  University  State  Farm.  Something  like  seventy 
communities  throughout  the  state  agitated  for  that. 

Ryerson: 

The  main  thing  is  that  Davis  was  a  good  site  ..  It  was  located,  at 
least,  in  the  Sacramento  Valley  and  it  wasn't  adjacent  to  high- 
priced  residential  areas  as  UCLA  was.  You  can  say  UCLA  had  done 
great  things,  but  you  must  figure  the  cost.  You  can't  roll  back 
history,  but  you  wonder  if  people  ever  learn.  We've  seen  the 
worst  of  it  in  Washington  here  with  this  Watergate  mess.  It's 
pretty  sad,  you  know,  the  selfishness — and  it  isn't  always  money; 
it's  a  craze  for  power. 

Larkey : 

That  overshadows  reason  all  too  often. 

Ryerson: 

And  the  good  of  the  public.  Shoot,  there's  fun  enough  in  it,  there's 
power  enough  in  it,  and  financial  gain — without  selfish  greed.  There 
are  plenty  of  good  people  who've  made  money  by  good  hard  work  and 
maybe  shrewd  investment,  like  the  Malio  Stagnaro  family  at  Santa 

Cruz.  They've,  of  course,  piled  up  quite  a  family  fortune,  but  by 
thunder  they ' ve  all  worked  like  the  dickens  and  they  haven't  done  it 
at  the  public's  expense  either.  As  you  may  know,  the  government 
commandeered  their  fishing  fleet  during  World  War  II,  but  when  it 
came  to  payment  of  the  damages  to  their  ships,  they  said,  no,  this 
country  had  been  more  than  fair  to  them  and  this  was  one  time  they 
could  show  their  appreciation.  So  they  refused  to  accept  the  govern¬ 
ment's  money.  That's  what  you  would  like  to  see  throughout  our  sys¬ 
tem,  but  you're  seeing  it  less  and  less. 
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Additions  at  Davis:  College  of  Letters  and  Science 

Larkey: 

As  you’ve  noted,  a  great  deal  of  reorganization  and  expansion  took 
place  within  the  University  during  the  late  1940s.  Perhaps  we  might 
discuss  how  these  changes  affected  the  Davis  campus. 

Had  you  been  in  favor  of  expanding  the  academic  program  to 
include  the  College  of  Letters  and  Science?  Did  you  feel  there  was 
a  need  for  more  rounded  educational  opportunities? 

Ryerson: 

Oh,  yes.  It  could  have  gone  on  the  way  it  was  because  we  already 
had  very  strong  letters  and  science  courses,  for  the  first  two  years, 
anyway.  We  had  a  strong  faculty  in  languages,  math,  history,  English, 
and  all  the  science  courses.  Many  a  state  university  didn’t  have  a 
better  setup,  or  as  good  in  some  ways.  So  theoretically,  it  could 
have  gone  on.  What  you  called  the  organization  didn’t  matter  if  you 
had  the  right  people,  if  they  were  satisfied  and  supported  well. 

Still,  an  agricultural  college  didn’t  fit  the  pattern.  I  felt  all 
along  that  it  would  come,  bu£  I  didn’t  know  how  soon.  At  the  rate 
the  state  was  growing,  changes  had  to  come. 

Larkey : 

How  did  Dr.  Hutchison  feel  about  the  institution  of  Letters  and 
Science? 

Ryerson: 

I  think  he  thought  it  was  inevitable.  He  never  said  so  in  so  many 
words,  but  I  think  he  would  have  liked  to  have  had  the  expanded 
development  at  Davis.  And  I  think  he  really  wanted  to  be  head  of 
that  campus  when  the  changeover  was  made.  He  never  talked  these 
things  over ,  however . 

Within  our  own  institution  we  didn’t  sense  how  fast  the  Davis 
campus  would  grow,  even  clear  up  to  the  top.  In  the  early  ’60s 
when  President  Kerr  announced  his  first  projections  of  possible 
enrollment  and  growth  of  the  various  campuses,  his  leveling  off  point 
for  Davis  was  around  6,700.  I  wouldn’t  have  believed  it  would  grow 
as  fast  as  it  did,  but  I  did  think  it  was  a  logical  thing  with  the 
growth  of  that  valley  and  the  fact  that  they  had  turned  down  taking 
in  Fresno  State. 

Larkey : 

The  foundations  for  development  of  the  College  of  Letters  and  Science 
on  the  Davis  campus  were  evidently  laid  during  1950  and  1951  when 
you  were  away  on  foreign  assignments. 

Ryerson: 

Yes.  I  talked  with  Hutchison  some  about  the  plans  when  I  could 
and  at  least  I  got  fragments  of  what  was  being  planned.  Not  know¬ 
ing  what  the  timetable  was,  I  strongly  urged  that  Herb  Young  be  the 
faculty  member  of  the  Letters  and  Science  group  at  Davis  who  could 
step  into  the  deanship  and  make  a  go  of  it. 
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Larkey : 

He  was  chairman  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry  before  he  was 
appointed  dean  in  1951. 

Ryerson : 

Yes. 

Susan  F.  Regan,  First  Dean  of  Women 

Ryerson: 

I  did  the  same  in  connection  with  Susan  [F.]  Regan.  I  recommended 
her  as  the  campus'  first  dean  of  women.  She  had  been  acting  as 
advisor  to  women  for  some  time. 

Larkey : 

And  the  number  of  women  students  was  bound  to  increase  markedly 
with  the  establishment  of  the  letters  and  science  program. 

Ryerson: 

Yes,  she  was  really  already  a  part-time  dean  of  women  and  I  urged 
she  be  appointed  a  full-time  dean.  Hutchison  liked  her  very 
much  too,  so  there  was  no  one  else  considered. 

Larkey : 

When  the  four-year  degree  program  was  established  at  Davis  in 

1922,  she  was  the  first  woman  bn  the  faculty.  Then  she  had  married, 
raised  a  family,  and  eventually  went  back  to  teaching  English  and 
advising  women. 

Ryerson: 

She  had  done  a  great  deal  with  foreign  students  and  had  contributed 
to  music,  too.  She  fitted  in  all  around. 

Larkey : 

Susan  Regan  unquestionably  contributed  a  great  deal  to  giving  women 
students  a  place  on  the  campus  and  making  them  feel  important. 

Ryerson: 

Yes,  she  did.  She  was  a  great  person.  Emma  and  1  were  very  close 
to  that  family,  and  to  the  Regan  youngsters  growing  up.  In  fact, 
two  of  the  most  difficult  things  I've  had  to  do  was  when  the  family 
asked  me  to  make  the  remarks  at  both  the  memorial  services  for  both 
Susan  and  Bill.  The  same  thing  happened  when  Herb  Young  and  Judge 
Shields  died.  Those  are  the  hard  things  to  do. 
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XVIII  OVERSEAS  ASSIGNMENTS 


Larkey:  Let's  change  the  subject  from  administrative  matters  and  talk 

about  some  of  your  travels  abroad  during  1949  and  1950.  The  war¬ 
time  experience  you  had  in  the  South  Pacific  seems  to  have  resulted 
in  your  appointment  to  several  boards  and  commissions  dealing  with 
that  part  of  the  world. 


Hopkins  Commission 

Ryerson:  I  became  a  member  of  the  Hopkins  Commission  in  1946,  at  the  time  I 

received  my  Presidential  citation. 

Admiral  Nimitz  asked  me  to  remain  a  few  minutes  after  the 
presentation  ceremony.  He  said  the  navy  was  organizing  a  commis¬ 
sion  to  go  out  to  Guam  and  Samoa,  which  were  still  under  military 
government,  to  study  the  situation  and  recommend  the  form  of  civilian 
government  that  should  be  set  up  in  the  postwar  period.  The  commis¬ 
sion  was  to  be  headed  by  Dr.  [Ernest  B.]  Hopkins,  president  emeritus 
of  Dartmouth  College;  Maurice  Tobin,  the  former  governor  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  and  later  secretary  of  labor,  and  myself.  I  felt  that  there 
would  be  someone  else  more  familiar  than  I  with  civil  government 
operations,  but  the  admiral  wanted  me  to  serve  as  I  had  been  out 
there  and  knew  the  conditions  in  Guam  and  Samoa.  Dr.  Hopkins  was  a 
most  delightful  gentleman  to  work  with.  The  group  was  very  congenial 
and  it  was  a  most  enjoyable  experience. 


Pacific  Science  Board  of  the  National  Academy  of  Science 


Ryerson:  Right  after  the  war  the  Pacific  Science  Board  of  the  National 

Research  Council  was  also  set  up.  That  was  in  '47.  They  wanted  to 
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Ryerson: 


Ryerson: 


Ryerson: 


Ryerson: 

Larkey: 

Ryerson: 


keep  up  the  momentum  in  scientific  work.  There  was  a  need  for  a 
central  organization  for  scientific  research  on  the  many  things 
that  had  been  started  or  were  uncovered  during  the  war.  So  that 
was  organized,  and  I  was  the  first  chairman  of  that  board.  I  was 
chairman  from  '47  to  *62. 


Pacific  Science  Council 


The  Pacific  Science  Council  had  been  in  existence  before  the  war. 

In  a  pioneer  effort  to  bring  together  the  metropolitan  countries  with 
Pacific  interests,  a  Pacific  Science  Congress  was  held,  I  think,  in 
Honolulu.  Following  the  Congress  the  Pacific  Science  Council 
was  set  up  as  a  continuing  body  to  stimulate  scientific  research  in 
the  area,  with  Dr.  Herbert  E.  Gregory  of  the  Bishop  Museum  in  Honolulu 
as  chairman.  The  major  governments  involved  in  the  area  had  represen¬ 
tation  on  the  council.  After  WWII,  in  1947,  the  congress  sessions 
were  resumed  in  New  Zealand.  I  succeeded  Dr.  Gregory  as  the  U.  S. 
representative  on  the  council  on  his  retirement  following  the  New 
Zealand  meeting. 


Pacific  Science  Congress 


The  Pacific  Science  Congress  continued  as  the  international  body 
of  that  council.  I  represented  the  U.  S.  on  that  until  the 
Honolulu  meeting  in  '60.  During  those  years  the  congress  was  held 
every  four  or  five  years.  I  headed  the  U.  S.  delegation  to  New 
Zealand  in  '47,  to  the  Philippines  in  '52,  to  Thailand  in  '56  and  to 
Honolulu  in  '60.  That's  when  I  finally  rotated  off.  And,  of  course, 
I  went  to  all  of  those  meetings. 


South  Pacific  Commission  1952-1961 


I  was  also  involved  in  the  South  Pacific  at  that  time  as  a  U.  S. 
commissioner  on  the  South  Pacific  Commission. 

What  was  the  function  of  this  commission? 

It  was  set  up  by  the  several  metropolitan  governments  to  advise  them 
on  non-political  matters  in  three  fields  of  development:  economic, 
social,  and  health.  It  had  a  limited  staff  in  each  of  these  fields. 
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Ryerson:  Six  countries  were  involved  and  each  government  had  two  commissioners. 

They  represented  countries  that  had  responsibilities  for  the  non-self- 
governing  territories:  Great  Britain,  France,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
Holland  and  the  United  States. 

Larkey:  How  often  did  the  commission  meet? 

Ryerson:  It  met  twice  a  year  at  first  and  later  annually.  I  was  appointed 

to  its  research  council  and  served  from  the  very  start  (1949-1952) . 

The  first  meeting  was  in  Sydney,  although  headquarters  were  in  Noumea, 
New  Caledonia.  In  1952  I  became  a  commissioner  and  senior  commissioner 
in  1956.  Besides  the  two  commissioners  and  alternates  from  each  country, 
there  were  several  observers  from  the  different  territories  of  the 
South  Pacific.  The  commissioners  were  appointed  by  the  president  and 
worked  under  the  general  direction  of  the  State  Department.  Each 
government  sent  official  advisors  to  assist  the  commissioners.  I 
served  under  three  presidents:  Truman,  Eisenhower  and  Kennedy  and 
have  this  letter  of  appreciation  from  [John  F.]  Kennedy.1 

To  carry  out  its  functions,  the  commission  set  up  two  organiza¬ 
tions:  the  Research  Council  and  the  South  Pacific  Conference. 

The  Research  Council  met  once  a  year,  reviewing  the  principal 
problems  which  the  commission  should  undertake  and  deciding  priori¬ 
ties.  Representatives  of  the  three  sections  of  the  commission's 
technical  staffs  met  with  the  Research  Council. 

The  budget  was  apportioned  according  to  territorial  population, 
Australia  paying  by  far  the  larger  share.  This  was  supplemented  by 
special  grants  from  FAO,  WHO,  UN,  Rockefeller  Foundation,  and  extra 
grants  from  the  countries  involved.  Funds  were  limited,  however. 

It  was  many  years  before  it  reached  a  total  of  one  million  dollars. 

There  were  so  many  problems  concerning  health,  teacher  training, 
economic  development,  etc.,  that  the  limited  funds  dictated  priorities. 

The  second  body  was  the  South  Pacific  Conference.  This  was  a 
meeting  of  the  native  leaders  of  the  various  South  Pacific  territories 
which  at  first  met  every  three  years,  and  later  met  annually.  As 
they  became  more  familiar  with  their  own  problems,  native  leadership 
began  to  emerge. 

The  South  Pacific  Conference  is  one  of  the  most  important  pro¬ 
jects  since  the  long-term  goal  of  the  South  Pacific  Commission,  in 
the  minds  of  the  majority  of  the  nations  involved,  was  to  prepare 
the  islanders  for  ultimate  self-government.  I  think,  however,  this 
was  not  much  in  the  mind  of  France. 


■\john  F.  Kennedy.  Letter  to  K.  A.  Ryerson,  dated  March  27,  1962. 
See  Appendix  C,  p.  568. 
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Rhinoceros.  Beetle  Project 

Larkey : 

I  know  that  you  were  involved  with  the  rhinoceros'  ,  beetle  project 
in  the  South  Pacific.  I  am  curious  to  know  how  a  horticulturist 
got  involved  with  beetles. 

Ryerson : 

Copra,  of  course,  is  the  most  important  crop  of  the  South  Pacific 
and  the  rhinoceros  beetle  was  causing  heavy  and  increasing  damage 
to  the  coconut  trees.  So  when  we  were  setting  priorities  for  re¬ 
search  this  was  one  of  the  first  things  we  tackled.  The  coconut  is 
a  horticultural  crop  and  as  a  horticulturist  I  was  involved  from 
the  first.  Our  government,  at  its  own  expense,  always  sent  one  of 
its  top  entomologists  to  be  my  technical  advisor  and  provided  scarce 
materials  that  were  needed  and  unavailable  elsewhere. 

Larkey : 

This  was  one  of  the  other  international  meetings  you  went  to? 

Ryerson: 

Yes,  the  main  lab  and  insectary  headquarters  were  in  Western 

Samoa.  The  beetle  was  all  over  that  island  and  in  adjacent 

American  Samoa.  An  advisory  committee  was  set  up  to  supervise 

the  project  and  each  of  the  six  countries  had  a  representative  on  the 

committee.  We  met  once  a  year  in  Western  Samoa.  I  represented  the 

U.  S.  throughout  the  life  of  the  project.  They  now  think  they  have 
the  beetle  under  probable  control  but  I  don't  think  the  research 
has  gone  on  long  enough  to  be  sure.  FAO,  which  had  entered  the  pro¬ 
ject  with  major  financing  aid,  is  talking  about  closing  the  project 
a  year  from  next  July  [1976]. 

Larkey : 

Does  this  problem  also  occur  in  Africa? 

Ryerson: 

Yes,  but  not  as  seriously.  The  beetle  is  also  indigenous  in  Mada¬ 
gascar.  We  had  a  contract  with  a  French  lab  there,  funded  by  a 
Rockefeller  grant,  to  work  on  certain  phases  of  the  project.  The 
commission  also  had  staff  at  work  in  Nairobi  in  Kenya.  None  of 
the  commissioners  had  visited  the  work  being  done  there,  so  before 
the  grant  expired  I  returned  from  one  of  the  annual  commission  meet¬ 
ings  via  those  African  countries  and  France.  In  Paris,  I  consulted 
with  French  FAO  specialists  who  were  concerned  with  the  coconut  and 
its  by-products,  especially  oil.  I  then  stopped  in  New  York  to  report 
on  the  project  to  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  before  reporting  to 
Washington. 

Larkey: 

You  certainly  logged  a  few  air  miles  during  the  years  you  served  on 
the  commission.  Was  the  University  involved  other  than  your  personal 
contribution? 

Ryerson: 

Only  in  giving  me  leave.  My  expenses  were  paid  by  the  commission 
and  I  was  on  leave  with  pay.  However,  other  members  of  the  faculty 
were  consulted  from  time  to  time. 
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Larkey : 
Ryerson: 


Larkey : 
Ryerson: 


What  do  you  feel  the  future  holds  for  the  South  Pacific  Commission? 

Their  whole  political  future  is  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the 
islanders.  Consequently,  they've  now  set  up  an  Economic  Forum  that 
meets  in  Fiji.  Previously,  the  six  countries  and  the  islanders 
sent  delegates  to  the  commission  sessions,  but  since  the  prime 
ministers  also  attend  the  Economic  Forum,  those  meetings  have  become 
far  more  prestigious  and  effective  with  the  top  level  decision  makers 
right  there.  A  resolution  was  passed  at  Guam  [1975],  and  I  think 
it  was  accepted  last  month  at  Rarotonga,  that  they  combine  the 
Economic  Forum  and  the  commission  meetings.  However,  two  countries 
have  withheld  their  votes.  As  you'd  expect,  France  is  one  and  Fiji, 
of  all  people,  is  the  other.  So  this  is  a  very  important  develop¬ 
ment  for  the  islanders  because  they  can  now  discuss  political 
issues  as  well,  which  the  South  Pacific  Commission  was  not  pre¬ 
viously  permitted  to  do  under  the  Canberra  Agreement  establishing 
the  commission.  How  you  can  ever  separate  politics  from  the  dis¬ 
cussions  was  never  explained  to  us. 


ECA  Mission  in  Thailand,  1950-1951 


When  did  you  make  your  first  trip  to  Thailand? 

Well,  that  assignment  evolved  when  I  went  to  Australia  in  1950  for 
the  first  meeting  of  the  Research  Council  of  the  South  Pacific 
Commission.  We  were  meeting  in  Sydney  in  June  [1950] ,  which  was 
their  winter,  and  I've  never  been  colder.  I  received  a  call  from 
Washington  asking  if  I  could  possibly  return  by  way  of  Bangkok  to 
look  over  a  new  technical  aid  position,  which  they  hoped  I  might  be 
interested  in.  I  replied  I  could  not  take  the  extra  time  nor  spend 
the  extra  funds  since  they  had  not  offered  to  pay  the  extra  cost. 

But  when  I  returned  to  Davis,  I  cabled  Bob  [Robert]  Pendleton 
and  Dr.  [H.  H. ]  Love  in  Bangkok  to  ask  them  their  appraisal  of 
the  situation  and  whether  or  not  I  should  consider  the  offer. 

They  both  sent  very  emphatic  cables  and  follow-up  letters 
urging  that  I  accept  it. 

Meanwhile,  the  situation  at  Davis  hadn't  been  settled  and  there 
was  no  indication  that  it  was  going  to  be  anytime  soon.  I  was  just 
fed  up.  Sproul  took  a  rather  dim  view  of  my  taking  leave,  referring, 
I  guess,  to  the  reorganization  the  University  was  planning. 

It  wasn't  Hutchison  that  I  was  particularly  objecting  to;  it  was 
the  system.  I  was  getting  fed  up  and  I  couldn't  see  spending  my  time 
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Ryerson: 

Larkey : 
Ryerson: 


Larkey : 
Ryerson: 


Ryerson: 


on  frustrated  efforts  to  get  something  done  at  Davis  when  here  was 
a  challenging  job  that  needed  doing.  At  least  I  was  wanted  and 
could  use  my  vast  experience  in  foreign  work. 

Did  Dean  Hutchison  also  express  regrets  about  your  going  to  Bangkok? 

No,  it  would  give  him  more  freedom  to  run  the  Davis  campus. 

So  I  went  to  Bangkok  in  October  of  '50  and  I  didn't  come  back 
to  Davis  until  December  of  '51.  I  took  a  year  without  pay.  The 
salary  Washington  offered  was  less  than  I  was  getting  at  Davis,  but 
they  were  urging  me  to  go.  I  was  told  the  U.  S.  was  making  a  major 
effort  to  hold  back  Communism  there  and  they  put  it  to  me  as  a  very 
important  national  duty. 

What  was  the  job  that  you  were  hired  to  do  in  Thailand? 

I  was  to  be  the  chief  agricultural  officer  for  the  ECA  [Economic 
Cooperative  Administration] ,  although  they  changed  that  name 
several  times.  I  forget  what  the  last  title  was,  but  it  was  the 
application  of  the  Marshall  Plan  to  Southeast  Asia.  That  was 
the  recommendation  that  had  come  out  of  Washington  via  the  aid 
experience  in  Europe.  But  no  one  knew  just  how  it  would  apply  to 
nonindustrial  nations.  Europe,  of  course,  was  primarily  industrial 
and  it  was  much  easier  to  provide  technical  aid  there,  where  you  had 
an  industrial  setup  and  a  technologically  advanced  civilization. 
However,  when  we  came  out  to  apply  it  to  an  essentially  agricultural, 
primarily  rice  economy  in  Southeast  Asia,  we  were  pioneering  in  a  field 
that  no  one  knew  much  about.  Again,  we  were  learning  the  hard  way. 

I  had  a  distinct  advantage.  Being  on  leave  from  another  job 
to  which  I  could  go  back  at  any  time,  I  could  set  down  certain 
conditions  in  accepting  the  job.  The  first  one  was  that  Pendleton 
and  Love  stay  out  there  and  be  transferred  to  my  staff.  The  second, 
that  I  would  organize  and  set  up  the  agricultural  program  and  would 
run  it,  under  the  chief  of  the  mission.  And  the  third,  that  I  would 
pick  my  own  staff. 


Staff  Recruitment 


I'd  been  in  Thailand  for  five  months  because  I  didn't  want  to  appoint 
my  staff  until  I  understood  the  job.  After  I  determined  what  I  needed 
I  went  to  Washington.  Well,  they  changed  the  chief  of  the  ECA  in 
Washington  right  while  I  was  in  the  middle  of  my  recruitment.  [W.  C.] 
Foster,  the  new  head,  came  in,  and  he  didn't  like  it  at  all  that  I 
was  back  in  this  country  recruiting.  When  I  first  came  back,  Foster 
had  me  attend  a  staff  meeting  with  the  heads  of  departments,  to  report 
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on  conditions  in  Thailand,  which  was  fine.  But  three  weeks  later 
I  ran  into  him  in  the  hall.  After  seeing  me  still  in  Washington 
he  questioned  the  head  of  the  Far  East  division,  who  said,  "He's 
back  here  recruiting.  That's  what  he  went  to  Thailand  for — to  line 
up  the  job  so  he  would  know  what  kind  of  staff  he  would  need." 

"Well,"  Foster  said,  "that's  the  job  of  the  personnel  section 
back  here,  and  Ryerson  should  be  in  Bangkok." 

When  the  head  of  the  division  told  me  about  it,  I  said,  "Of 
course,  I'd  rather  be  out  there  than  here.  It's  a  cardinal  principle 
with  me,  though,  to  pick  my  own  staff  and  this  was  agreed  to  before 
Foster  was  in  the  picture  at  all.  I  want  to  get  out  there  as  soon  as 
possible,  but  I'm  not  going  to  rely  on  personnel  to  pick  my  staff. 

I've  been  through  that  pile  of  applications  several  times  and  there's 
hardly  a  one  among  it  that's  qualified.  Plenty  of  people  would  like 
to  have  foreign  experience  and  adventure,  but  they're  not  the  people 
I'd  pick  to  do  this  kind  of  a  job,  particularly  in  a  diplomatic  hot 
spot.  If  the  new  head  of  ECA  objects,  I  have  a  job  in  Davis  and  there 
are  planes  going  West  every  day." 

Well,  I  wasn't  fired  and  I  went  out  on  one  last  swing  of  inter¬ 
views  before  I  had  the  staff  I  wanted  all  lined  up. 

How  many  did  you  recruit  for  that  project? 

Oh,  I  had  eight  excellent  men.  Love  and  Pendleton  were  my  anchor 
men  because  they  were  at  work  there  already.  Pendleton  sat  high  with 
the  Thais  at  this  time.  They  thought  so  much  of  him  that  they  kept 
him  and  his  wife  alive  during  their  Japanese  internment.  The  Loves 
would  have  starved,  but  for  their  Thai  friends.  They'd  come  home 
on  the  first  Gripsholm  exchange  of  prisoners,  but  went  back  as  soon 
as  they  could.  All  over  Thailand  they  were  known  as  "Momsy"  and 
"Popsy."  They  had  no  children  of  their  own,  having  lost  their  only 
son  as  an  infant.  But  no  one  will  ever  know  how  many  young  Thais 
have  been  helped  through  college,  there  and  here,  by  the  Pendletons. 

I  never  could  find  out.  They  adopted  a  Thai  girl  whom  they  raised 
in  their  home  as  a  daughter.  She's  married  now  and  is  one  of  the 
chief  interpreters  around  the  U.N.  headquarters  over  there;  a  very 
charming  young  lady. 

During  my  tours  of  Thailand,  Bob  went  with  me  as  an  interpreter. 
He  also  showed  me  around  all  over  the  country  because  he  knew  agri¬ 
culture.  He'd  been  there  for  six  years  before  the  war. 

Besides  Mr.  Pendleton  and  Mr.  Love, who  were  your  other  recruits? 

Others  on  my  staff  were  Bob  Burton,  Howry  Warner,  Rene  Guillou, 

Howard  [W. ]  Ream,  Bob  Munyon,  Ted  [Theodore]  Plaister,  Dick  King 
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and  Hugh  Popenoe  all  UC  men.  Howry,  of  course,  had  been  director 
of  extension  in  Hawaii  and  had  been  in  Jakarta  for  six  months  heading 
up  the  ag  work  there.  I've  already  told  you  about  Bob  Burton.  Rene 
Guillou,  a  top  engineer  (and  University  Medalist  on  graduation  in 
1915),  came  over  to  head  up  that  field.  Dick  King  was  already  on  a 
project  that  was  being  closed  in  Burma.  Dick  hadn't  been  happy  there. 

Of  course,  he  wouldn't  have  been  happy  anywhere,  I  guess.  But  he 
had  been  in  that  area.  We  needed  help  and  I  wanted  someone  I  knew. 

His  greatest  contribution  was  developing  the  first  marching  band 
in  Bangkok,  not  his  other  work.  Howard  was  a  cereal  specialist  from 
Wisconsin  who  developed  the  .corn  program  there.  Corn  became  second 
only  to  rice  as  an  export  crop. 

We  also  provided  for  a  group  of  younger  specialists,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  older  experienced  men.  I  wanted  to  allow  young  chaps 
like  Ted,  Bob  and  Hugh  to  get  their  feet  wet  on  foreign  work,  and 
get  it  early.  But  if  you  put  them  in  as  student  assistants,  the 
personnel  department  would  have  thrown  them  out.  So  I  fixed  it  up 
so  we  got  these  young  men  in.  I  thought  probably  personnel  would 
put  Hugh  in  that  category,  but  Washington  put  him  in  one  at  an 
even  higher  grade. 

Hugh's  appointment  pleased  me  no  end.  I  was  in  the  market  for 
a  middle-aged  engineer  who  had  been  experienced  with  dam  and  canal 
building.  I  wrote  to  Frank  Veihmeyer  at  Davis  asking  for  the  names 
of  four  or  five  top-flight  irrigation  engineers  who  had  field  ex¬ 
perience,  preferably  abroad. 

Frank  wrote  back  that  he  could  give  me  the  names,  but  he  didn't 
think  I  would  be  able  to  get  any  of  them  because  most  men  with  the 
qualifications  I  was  looking  for  already  had  top  positions  and  couldn't, 
or  wouldn't  leave  for  this  type  of  job.  But  he  did  send  me  some  names 
and  said,  "If  you  have  to  drop  back  to  a  younger  group,  Hugh  Popenoe 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  list  that  this  division  would  recommend." 

How  long  was  he  out  there  with  you? 

About  two  and  a  half  years  and  he  did  an  outstanding  job.  He  even 
learned  the  Thai  language  while  there.  All  these  young  fellows  did 
an  outstanding  job  there  and  have  done  an  excellent  job  since. 

Didn't  you  help  develop  an  agricultural  college  while  you  were  in 
Thailand? 


Development  of  Kasetsart  University 


Ryerson:  Yes,  Kasetsart  University  was  the  agricultural  college  and  one  of 

our  first  jobs  was  to  strengthen  that  by  modernizing  their  teaching 
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Ryerson:  aids,  their  labs  and  field  equipment,  and  expanding  the  experiment 
station  work,  especially  the  rice  breeding  program  and  the  soil 
studies  already  under  way.  We  also  improved  the  library  and  other 
buildings,  and  were  involved  in  building  up  the  forestry  school  and 
the  fisheries  department  of  the  government  campus. 

Xujati  Kambhu  had  the  best  functioning  government  department  out 
there — the  irrigation  department.  They  were  in  charge  of  developing 
the  irrigation  and  hydroelectric  systems  and  building  all  the  dams  for 
badly  needed  power.  They  were  a  crack  outfit  of  good  engineers. 

Xujati  said,  "I  have  plans  well  advanced  for  setting  up  a 
School  of  Engineers  within  my  own  department  because  Chulalongkom 
University,  the  old  established  university  downtown,  is  only  pro¬ 
ducing  a  few  engineers.  They  won't  rise  to  the  challenge  so  we're 
not  going  to  wait  for  them.  I'm  going  to  build  my  own,  but  if  we're 
starting  to  build  an  agricultural  engineering  department  in  Kasetsart, 
why  can't  we  combine  and  develop  it  as  a  general  engineering  school, 
not  just  one  for  agriculture?  I'll  help  you  and  I  can  possibly  even 
put  some  funds  into  it." 

So  we  started  laying  out  plans  for  that  and  it  would  have  gone 
fine,  but  my  successor  couldn't  have  cared  less  and  dropped  it  like 
a  hot  potato.  As  a  result,  Xujati  went  ahead  and  developed  his  own 
school. 

Then,  when  the  prime  minister  put  him  in  to  head  Kasetsart, 
the  first  thing  he  was  going  to  do  was  make  it  a  general  campus. 

That's  when  he  asked  for  a  committee  from  Davis  to  come  over  and 
appraise  the  needs  of  the  university  as  a  whole,  and  to  help  select 
a  suitable  site  for  it.  He  asked  me  to  be  a  member  of  that  committee. 

Larkey:  Was  this  at  a  later  date? 

Ryerson:  Yes,  it  was  in  [June]  1966.  Larry  [Lawrence  J.]  Andrews,  Milt 

[Milton  A.]  Miller,  Roy  Bainer,  and  myself  went  to  Bangkok  to  make 
up  this  committee. 

We  did  recommend  a  general  program  for  the  college  and  selected 
a  campus  site,  which  was  thirty  miles  west  of  town  on  the  main 
highway  and  on  the  main  railroad.  It  was  within  commuting  distance, 
but  it  was  far  enough  away  from  Bangkok  to  have  adequate  agricultural 
land.  We  met  with  the  cabinet  and  the  prime  minister  and  discussed 
the  site  with  them,  and  they  approved  and  bought  it. 

But  Xujati' s  vice-chancellor  was  very  much  opposed  to  him, 
very  disloyal.  He  and  some  of  the  older  members  didn't  want  to  move 
off  the  old  campus.  Well,  by  the  time  it  could  have  been  built. 
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Ryerson:  they  could  have  been  retired  or  be  dead,  but,  anyway,  they  started 

stirring  up  the  students. 

They  wouldn't  have  gotten  away  with  it  except  Xujati  was  so 
skilled  and  so  brilliant  the  prime  minister  was  using  him  as  trouble 
shooter  all  over  the  country  and  abroad.  He  would  send  him  to  the 
World  Bank  meetings  in  Washington  and  on  other  diplomatic  missions. 

We  told  him  when  we  made  our  report,  "You  might  as  well  face  up  to  it. 
If  you're  not  on  the  bridge  at  least  50  percent  of  the  time,  this  thing 
isn't  going  to  work.  You've  got  a  disloyal  second-in-command  who's 
opposed  to  the  new  university.  He's  opposed  to  our  being  here,  and 
he's  working  against  you.  We  just  want  to  point  out  to  you  that 
when  you  are  away,  things  are  stirred  up  and  we  think  it  is  very 
important  that  you  spend  more  time  here." 

He  recognized  that  but  the  prime  minister  continued  to  keep 
him  busy  traveling.  The  students  and  older  faculty  complaints  also 
continued,  but  Xujati  was  too  clever  and  too  wise  a  person  to  get 
involved  in  the  crooked  politics  going  on.  A  lot  of  the  politicians 
were  crooked  and  corruption  is  a  way  of  life  for  many  in  those  South¬ 
east  Asian  countries. 

When  the  expanded  Kasetsart  program  became  so  controversial, 

Xujati  said,  "Life's  too  short.  I  don't  have  to  put  up  with  this 
sort  of  thing.  The  devil  with  all  of  you."  And  he  just  told  the 
prime  minister  he  was  through  and  resigned. 

Larkey:  That  didn't  do  much  for  the  school. 

Ryerson:  No,  and  then  he  died  of  a  heart  attack  very  suddenly  a  short  time 
later.  That  was  a  terrific  loss.  There  are  some  people  you  just 
hit  it  off  with,  and  he  and  I  did  from  the  start.  He  had  a  great 
sense  of  humor;  had  great  ability,  excellent  training,  vision,  and 
was  a  leader  of  decision  and  action.  He  loved  Davis  and  when  he 
came  there  he'd  put  his  arm  around  my  shoulder  and  say  to  the  Davis 
committee,  "This  is  my  uncle.  He's  got  to  see  me  through  this  thing 
(laughter) ." 

The  second  head  of  our  ECA  mission  in  Thailand  was  a  politiker — 
a  defeated  Democratic  candidate  for  the  governorship  of  Oregon.  He'd 
been  in  war  industrial  work  and  he  was  in  hog  farming.  It  was  a 
political  appointment.  He  drank  too  much  and  he  tried  to  be  too 
folksy.  Of  course,  with  the  Thais,  you  don't  touch  them  unless  they 
shake  hands  with  you.  It's  part  of  their  formalized  culture.  At 
a  cocktail  party  this  mission  chief  would  start  putting  his  arm  around 
a  Thai  woman's  shoulder.  Well,  that  simply  isn't  done!  In  the  old 
days,  you  were  cautioned  not  to  touch  people  except  to  shake  hands, 
not  to  cross  your  legs  where  your  toe  might  point,  not  to  point  at  all, 
and  not  to  sit  higher  than  the  highest  official  present.  Of  course 
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observe  their  customs. 

Xujati  had  been  educated  abroad,  so  at  least  as  far  as  I  was 
concerned,  he'd  throw  his  arm  around  me,  even  though  this  was  break¬ 
ing  all  traditions.  I  had  a  great  affection  for  him,  because  we 
just  clicked.  His  enthusiasm  for  that  college  certainly  fired  up 
mine.  Here  was  a  chap  who  had  all  the  vision  of  a  land  grant  insti¬ 
tution  and  what  it  could  do  for  his  people,  and  his  ideal  was  Davis. 
He  had  seen  enough  of  Davis  and  of  our  staff  to  know  it  was  exactly 
what  they  wanted  and  needed. 


Project  Evaluation 


Larkey:  Is  there  any  way  for  you  to  evaluate  what  your  mission  was  able  to 

do  for  the  country  in  the  way  of  setting  the  stage  for  American- 
Thai  relations? 

Ryerson:  Well,  we  set  the  pattern*  but  a  lot  of  help  has  come  in  since  from 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation  and  other  U.  S.  universities.  I  don't 
know  how  you  would  evaluate  it,  although  a  letter  I  received  when  I 
retired  does  give  us  credit  for  improving  our  Thai  relations. 

(Actually,  there  wasn't  a  thing  we  were  doing  in  Bangkok  in 
1951  that  we  hadn't  done  in  Haiti  in  the  '20s — Our  major  projects 
were  similar,  except  we  had  more  control  in  Haiti  under  military 
occupation. ) 

Having  both  Pendleton  and  Love  right  from  the  start  helped, 
the  Thai  people  had  such  great  respect  for  them.  Love  had  been  there 
for  six  or  eight  months  and  was  known  from  his  Cornell  and  Canton 
days  in  crop  breeding.  He  had  been  getting  the  young  people  started 
on  rice  breeding.  Then  this  international  rice  program  that  had 
started  in  Los  Banos  [Philippines]  had  spread  to  Southeast  Asia. 

We  were  also  able  to  get  a  top  cereal  and  forage  specialist, 
Howard  Ream  from  Wisconsin,  who'd  been  a  member  of  our  university 
staff  after  he'd  left  the  Soil  Conservation  Service.  He  was  tops. 

He  made  the  rounds,  studied  the  records  and  looked  at  the  types 
of  cereals  in  all  the  markets  and  insisted  the  Thais  could  grow 
good  corn. 

I  asked,  "What  do  you  need  to  get  started?" 

He  said,  "We  can  start  by  getting  the  best  seeds  and  testing 
them." 
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I  said,  "Get  what  you  need."  He  did.  He  was  there  for  three 
years  before  ECA  moved  him,  at  which  time  the  Thais  let  up  a  roar . 
They  protested  in  Washington  through  the  embassy  and  I  complained 
also  when  I  got  back  to  Washington.  The  Reams  had  three  teenagers 
and  those  young  people  all  learned  Thai.  Their  home  was  a  center 
for  the  students  and  they  gave  frequent  parties  for  them.  They  did 
everything  the  books  say  you  should  do.  They  did  not  stick  in  the 
American  circle,  as  did  so  many  of  the  civil  service  people  that 
were  sent  out  there.  I  protested  about  them  being  routinely  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Philippines  just  about  the  time  the  family  had  learned 
the  language  and  were  becoming  a  part  of  the  community.  One  of  the 
Thai  officials  who  had  repeatedly  asked  why  they  were  moved  told  me 
he  had  heard  one  of  the  embassy  employees  say ,  "You  know  the  reason 
they  were  moved?  They'd  gone  native." 

Anyway,  the  Reams  were  sent  to  the  Philippines.  At  the  end 
of  three  years,  they  asked  to  go  back,  and  the  Thais  asked  to  have 
them,  but  instead  our  government  moved  them  to  Taiwan.  After  another 
three  years,  they  still  wanted  to  return  to  Thailand  because  their 
hearts  were  there.  Once  again,  the  Thais  asked  for  them  because  by 
this  time  his  corn  program  was  going  great  guns.  But  no — from  Taiwan 
they  were  moved  to  Brazil.  No.  wonder  programs  move  slowly — or  fail. 

Today,  corn  is  second  only  to  rice  as  the  Thais'  export  crop. 

The  Minnesota  people  came  in  and  did  some  corn  breeding,  but  the 
foundation  had  been  laid  by  Howard  Ream.  Now  Howard's  retired  and 
back  at  Wisconsin  doing  consulting  work.  But  they  were  just  ideal 
diplomats  abroad.  We  still  keep  in  touch  and  they  have  dropped  by 
whenever  they  were  in  this  area.  It's  very  difficult  to  find  a  whole 
family  that  adjusts  so  well  to  overseas  living. 

The  Munyon  children  did  well,  too.  They  all  could  speak  Thai 
when  they  came  back. 

Ted  Plaister  also  learned  Thai.  He  got  so  involved  with  the 
English  problems  of  his  students  in  animal  husbandry  that  he  returned 
to  get  his  Ph.D.  at  Michigan  in  linguistics,  then  went  back  to  the 
English  Language  Institute  in  Thailand  which  is  supported  by  the 
alumni  of  all  the  American  universities.  He  is  now  at  the  University 
of  Hawaii. 

And,  as  I've  said,  Hugh  learned  Thai  and  worked  with  the  young 
people  in  the  YMCA  there. 

So,  Davis  left  its  mark  out  there.  Later,  others  came  to  help. 
The  University  of  Kentucky  got  a  contract  at  the  experiment  station 
to  do  research  work  and  sent  out  some  good  people.  And  they  had 
other  aid  programs,  funded  by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  and  Rice 
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Institute.  But,  for  the  most  part,  the  pattern  we  set  was  followed. 

Larkey : 

And  you've  played  host  to  many  Thais  who  have  visited  this  country. 

Ryerson: 

I  still  have  many  good  friends  there  and  we  continue  to  keep  up  with 
each  other. 

Larkey : 

You  seemed  to  have  maintained  many  personal  contacts.  Were  the 

Thai  people  generally  hospitable  to  the  Americans  in  your  group? 

Ryerson: 

Very  hospitable,  both  personally  and  officially.  We  were  all  invited 
into  homes  of  Thai  staff  members;  invited  to  their  national  celebra¬ 
tions  and  given  every  courtesy  to  become  acquainted  with  the  history 
of  the  Thai  people,  their  economic  development  and  principle  problems. 
Many  of  our  group  learned  the  Thai  language  and  it  was  much  appreciated 
by  them. 

Larkey : 

I  know  you  made  the  acquaintance  of  at  least  one  member  of  the  royal 
family.  Did  you  ever  meet  the  King  and  Queen? 

Ryerson: 

Yes,  when  I  first  went  to  Thailand  the  King  and  Queen  were  both 
studying  in  Switzerland.  I  met  them  in  1957.  At  that  time,  the 
American  government  had  an  exhibit  going  around  the  world  emphasizing 
our  arts,  industry  and  agriculture.  The  exhibit's  arrival  in  Bangkok 
was  timed  for  the  meeting  of  the  Ninth  Pacific  Science  Congress  in 
Bangkok  and  there  was  to  be  a  private  showing  for  the  King  and  Queen 
before  the  congress  began  its  sessions.  Our  staff  was  also  getting 
a  preview  of  the  exhibits  before  the  royal  party  was  due  to  arrive. 
Prince  [M.  C.]  Chakrabandhu ,  cousin  of  the  King  and  director  of  the 

Rice  Institute,  had  an  excellent  display  there  on  rice  improvement. 

As  our  staff  was  leaving  the  Prince  stopped  me  and  said,  "Wait  here. 

I  want  you  to  meet  the  King  and  Queen."  Once  the  building  was 
cleared  the  King  and  Queen  arrived  and  after  introductions  were  made 
the  Prince  started  to  explain  steps  in  rice  breeding  to  the  King. 
Meanwhile,  the  Queen  turned  to  me  and  she  and  I  had  a  half  hour's 
discussion  on  the  education  of  girls.  The  Queen  had  three  small 
daughters  at  the  time  and  I  was  rather  put  to  it  in  trying  to  explain 
how  Americans  educate  their  daughters  (laughter) .  Both  he  and  she  are 
delightful  people. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  Pacific  Science  Congress  meetings,  the  King 
and  Queen  gave  a  garden  party  for  the  several  hundred  delegates  who 
came  from  all  around  the  Pacific  and  even  from  Europe,  plus  the 
diplomatic  corps.  The  King  and  Queen  passed  down  the  line,  beginning 
with  the  officers  of  the  congress  and  then  the  diplomatic  corps, 
shaking  hands  with  each  and  adding  pleasant  words  of  welcome.  The 
Queen,  as  she  came  to  me,  smiled  and  said,  "I  know  you."  (My  status 
as  an  educator  had  picked  up ! ) 
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Ryerson : 


Larkey : 
Ryerson: 


Later  they  mingled  with  the  guests  and  I  wish  I  had  gotten  a 
picture  of  Albert  Thille  animately  discussing  some  agricultural  prob¬ 
lem  with  the  King. 

Several  years  later  I  had  the  opportunity  of  meeting  the  King 
and  Queen  again  when  they  were  in  San  Francisco  and  the  Commonwealth 
Club  and  World  Affairs  Council  gave  them  a  reception  and  dinner. 


Technical  Aid  to  Taiwan,  1960-1963 


Didn't  the  University  also  have  a  technical  aid  program  in  Taiwan 
with  which  you  were  involved  at  a  later  date? 

Yes  it  did.  The  Nationalist  Republic  of  China  on  Taiwan  was  one  of 
the  first  Asian  countries  to  apply  for  technical  aid  when  the  program 
was  first  announced  in  1950. 

At  the  outset,  a  Joint  Commission  on  Rural  Reconstruction  was 
organized,  made  up  of  top  flight  governmental  and  educational 
officials.  This  commission  eventually  approached  the  University 
of  California  about  taking  a  three  year  contract  under  the  USDA 
program  to  provide  specialists  from  its  College  of  Agriculture  to 
assist  in  the  organizing,  modernizing,  and  equipping  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Taiwan  for  its  teaching,  research,  and  extension  functions. 

It  had  to  be  started  from  scratch  as  the  Japanese  had  run  the  country 
since  1895.  Japan  had  not  tried  to  colonize  the  island,  using  it 
primarily  as  a  food  supplying  area,  so  the  native  population  was 
essentially  old  mainland  China. 

The  University  of  California  accepted  the  offer  of  a  contract 
and  I  was  sent  out  in  1960  to  make  a  survey  and  work  out  a  tentative 
program  with  the  JCRR.  Cooperation  was  excellent  between  the 
Taiwanese  staff  and  ours.  They  had  hoped  that  there  could  be  an 
exchange  of  professors  between  the  two  universities.  However,  that 
was  not  possible  because  UC  could  not  release  that  many  specialists, 
and  the  language  problem  would  have  been  insurmountable* with  inter¬ 
preters  being  needed  every  step  of  the  way. 

After  the  island  and  its  institutions  were  surveyed,  and 
residences  for  our  staff  provided,  an  agreement  was  completed  and 
I  returned  to  Berkeley.  My  report  was  sent  to  Washington  where  it 
was  approved  by  ECA,  with  funds  appropriated  for  completion  of  the 
three  year  contract.  I  was  to  do  the  supervision,  but  I  soon  saw  that 
my  new  duties  at  Berkeley  would  not  give  me  sufficient  time  to  do  an 
adequate  job  so  it  was  turned  over  to  J.  E.  Tippett,  an  excellent 
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Ryerson:  administrator  in  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service.  Professor  A.  L. 

Adams  was  selected  to  be  the  resident  there  to  head  up  the  UC  delega¬ 
tion.  I  made  one  more  trip  to  Taiwan  to  see  if  I  could  be  of  any 
further  help  and  continued  to  keep  in  touch  in  an  advisory  capacity 
during  the  life  of  the  contract  and  the  years  since.  A  close  bond 
of  relationships  between  the  two  universities  continues. 


Manila  and  Magsaysay 


Larkey:  You  said  the  second  meeting  of  the  South  Pacific  Congress  was  held  in 

the  Philippines.  Didn’t  you  have  an  interesting  meeting  with  Presi¬ 
dent  Magsaysay  at  that  time? 

Ryerson:  A  number  of  especially  interesting  events  took  place  that  year.  A 
hotly  contested  presidential  election  had  just  occurred  in  which 
Ramon  Magsaysay  defeated  the  incumbent  reactionary.  U.  S.  sympa¬ 
thies  were  entirely  with  Magsaysay  who  was  an  honest  and  popular  leader 
of  the  majority  of  the  Philippine  people.  Admiral  Spruance  was  our 
ambassador  of  the  Philippines  at  that  time  and  was  as  able  and  effec¬ 
tive  an  ambassador  as  he  was  an  admiral  in  the  navy.  The  then  incumbent 
president  had  accused  Admiral  Spruance  of  interfering  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  Philippines.  He  tried  in  every  way  to  provoke  any 
kind  of  an  incident  that  would  have  given  him  an  excuse  to  declare 
martial  law.  To  avoid  giving  the  president  any  such  opportunity, 

Admiral  Spruance ’s  interference  consisted  of  his  advice  to  Magsaysay 
and  his  supporters.  Magsaysay,  I  was  told,  was  having  to  sleep  in 
a  different  place  every  night  to  avoid  assassination. 

I  was  staying  at  the  U.  S.  embassy  with  Ambassador  and  Mrs. 

Spruance  during  the  three  weeks  of  the  Pacific  Science  Congress.  I 
left  for  Taiwan  for  a  few  days  just  prior  to  the  election  and  was  due 
to  return  to  Manila  that  day.  However,  flights  to  and  from  Taiwan 
had  been  cancelled  on  election  day  so  I  returned  the  following  day. 

Magsaysay  and  his  wife  and  daughter  had  been  at  sea  for  several 
days  following  the  election,  to  get  a  rest  and  to  avoid  possible 
attacks  on  his  life.  Shortly  after  his  return.  Vice  President  Nixon 
and  his  wife  arrived  in  Manila  from  Thailand  for  a  short  visit.  Two 
dinners  given  for  him  by  Ambassador  and  Mrs.  Spruance,  one  a  formal 
official  dinner  attended  by  the  diplomatic  corps  and  prominent 
Philippine  officials,  and  the  other  a  small  informal  dinner  for 
Magsaysay,  his  wife  and  daughter  to  meet  Vice  President  and  Mrs. 

Nixon  and  a  few  important  officials  from  both  countries. 

I  was  invited  to  attend  the  latter,  but  had  to  be  at  a  dinner 
meeting  with  the  officials  of  the  congress.  I  did  join  the  affair 
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Ryerson:  at  the  embassy  in  time  for  coffee  and  the  after  dinner  discussions. 

Magsaysay  was  deeply  concerned  about  the  welfare  of  the  less  privi¬ 
leged  people  of  the  barrios  where  poverty  and  disease  were  so 
widespread  and  about  the  serious  land  tenure  problem  that  seemed  to 
have  no  solution.  It  was  an  intensely  interesting  discussion  and 
I  wish  I  had  a  tape  recording  of  it. 

It  was  the  habit  of  the  admiral  to  rise  early  and  to  pace  up 
and  down  the  compound  inside  the  residence  for  half  an  hour .  I 
joined  him  the  next  morning.  This  was  followed  by  breakfast,  during 
which  the  admiral  brewed  the  coffee,  roasting  and  grinding  it  him¬ 
self  by  stop  watch.  Then  after  a  shave  and  shower,  we  set  out  for  a 
two  mile  walk  to  the  embassy  office. 

During  our  walk  that  morning,  the  admiral  remarked  that  Magsaysay 
wanted  to  discuss  the  agriculture  of  the  Philippines  with  me  and  was 
coming  with  a  close  friend  the  next  morning  to  have  breakfast  with 
the  two  of  us.  It  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  conversa¬ 
tions  that  I’ve  ever  had. 

Agriculture,  forestry  and  fisheries  are  the  mainstay  of  the 
Philippines.  The  people  are  essentially  rural  and  much  of  the 
land  is  held  by  the  aristocracy  who  mainly  live  in  Manila.  They 
had  an  excellent  College  of  Agriculture  and  an  under-developed  Agricul¬ 
tural  Extension  Service.  Magsaysay  movingly  described  the  extreme 
poverty  of  his  own  boyhood  and  that  which  was  still  so  prevalent  in 
his  country  and  the  unhealthy  conditions  under  which  most  of  his 
people  lived.  He  went  into  his  plans  for  expanded  education  and 
help.  I  remember  one  thing  especially  that  he  said  to  me:  "The 
College  of  Agriculture  at  Las  Banos  is  a  good  one,  but  you  tell  your 
friends  out  there  that  they  are  going  to  have  to  get  out  themselves 
and  work  among  the  people  much  more. "  He  was  a  dedicated  and  very 
human  leader.  It  was  a  morning  I'll  never  forget. 

Vice  President  and  Mrs.  Nixon  had  just  come  from  Thailand  and, 
knowing  that  I  had  recently  served  a  year  there  and  was  in  touch 
with  their  agricultural  developments,  Nixon  requested  that  I  come 
to  his  office  the  next  time  I  was  in  Washington  to  discuss  the 
situation  there.  This  I  did,  and  was  impressed,  as  was  Admiral 
Spruance,  with  the  vice  president's  penetrating  questions.  He  was 
not  only  a  keen  observer  but  did  his  homework  very  thoroughly. 

Larkey:  Your  trips  abroad  always  seem  to  have  interesting  sidelights.  But 

let's  return  to  events  as  they  were  transpiring  on  the  Davis  campus  in 
late  1951  when  you  returned  from  a  year's  leave  of  absence  in 
Thailand . 
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Larkey : 


Ryerson: 


Larkey : 
Ryerson : 


Larkey : 


Ryerson: 


XIX  UC  ADMINISTRATIVE  REORGANIZATION,  1952 


Retirement  of  Vice  President  Hutchison 


The  early  50s  was  a  period  of  major  reorganization  within  the 
University.  Were  you  aware  when  you  left  that  Dean  Hutchison 
would  be  made  a  vice-president  and  retire  shortly? 

No!  I  didn't  realize  his  age  at  the  time,  but  I  knew  his  retire¬ 
ment  was  coming  fairly  soon.  He  was  kind  of  hoping — at  least  he 
had  shown  signs  that  he  wanted  to  be  kept  on — probably  to  be  moved 
to  Davis  to  become  the  head  of  the  expanded  general  campus.  Instead, 
he  retired  as  vice-president  and  his  retirement  benefits  began  to  cause 
Hutchison  some  worry.  (He  thought  [Monroe]  Deutch,  who  preceded  him 
as  a  vice-president,  was  receiving  more  than  he  understood  he  would 
receive  and  he  became  very  upset.) 

When  did  you  first  learn  that  Dr.  Hutchison  had  retired  and  accepted 
an  overseas  post? 

Upon  my  return  trip  from  Bangkok  in  December  of  1951.  I  stopped  in 
Washington  to  give  a  final  report  on  the  FEA  before  returning  to 
Davis.  At  the  State  Department  I  was  told  that  Hutchison  was  in 
town  that  day,  en  route  to  New  Delhi  to  become  a  top  administrative 
officer  of  the  FEA  Program  in  Pakistan.  This  was  a  great  surprise  to 
me  because  in  Bangkok  we  had  fairly  good  information  on  the  situation 
in  India  and  I,  myself,  would  have  strongly  advised  against  his  taking 
the  position. 

You've  said  you  thought  Dr.  Hutchison  envisioned  a  move  to  Davis. 

How  seriously  were  plans  being  advanced  to  move  the  statewide  agri¬ 
cultural  sciences  headquarters  there? 

There  had  been  no  open  discussion  of  moving  the  headquarters  of  the 
agricultural  activities  to  the  Davis  campus.  I  am  sure  President 
Sproul  would  never  have  agreed  to  it.  He  had  always  depended  upon 
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Ryerson: 

the  support  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  as  one  of  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  means  of  getting  support  for  the  entire  University  at  Sacramento. 

Larkey : 

The  whole  University  was  being  reorganized  about  that  time  wasn't  it? 

Ryerson: 

The  reorganization  was  being  talked  about  back  in  '48  and  '49,  but 
again  there  weren't  clear  lines  of  communication.  None  of  us  Was 
kept  informed.  Hutchison  didn't  even  know  all  of  the  things  being 
talked  about,  and  then  he  didn't  communicate  all  of  what  he  did 
know  either. 

Larkey : 

Were  these  decisions  being  made  at  the  Regents'  level — between  the 
president  and  the  Board  of  Regents? 

Ryerson: 

I  don't  know  whether  or  not  these  decisions  were  proposed  by  a 

Regents'  committee,  but  the  whole  relationship  between  the  campuses 
did  come  up  at  Regents'  meetings.  Of  course,  I  rarely  went  to  those 
and  we  rarely  heard  about  decisions  until  they  were  final. 

Larkey : 

Did  you  get  the  minutes  of  Regents'  meetings? 

Ryerson: 

No.  I  only  attended  when  they  met  at  Davis  once  a  year,  when  I  was 
invited  to  audit.  Even  then,  I  was  never  asked  to  present  anything 
for  the  Davis  campus. 

Larkey : 

H.  R.  Wellman,  Vice-Presdident  -  Agricultural  Sciences 

The  Regents  did  make  an  important  statewide  agricultural  appointment 
early  in  1952  when  they  created  a  new  position,  entitled  vice-president 
-  agricultural  sciences.  Did  you  have  any  opinions  about  who  should 
be  considered  for  that  responsible  job? 

Ryerson: 

I  favored  Wellman,  then  director  of  the  Giannini  Foundation.  [J.] 

Earl  Coke,  who  was  director  of  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service, 
was  my  other  choice. 

Larkey : 

You  had  thought  they  both  should  be  considered? 

Ryerson: 

Yes.  There  were  informal  talks  among  older  faculty  members  who  felt 
that  either  one  of  these  men  would  be  much  better  than  bringing  in 
an  outsider.  There  were  other  people  nationally  known  that  were  con¬ 
sidered,  but  it  would  take  them  several  years  getting  to  know  what  an 
insider  already  knew.  An  easterner  would  face  two  problems.  In  the 
first  place,  he  would  have  to  get  acquainted  with  our  big  staff,  and 
in  the  second  place,  he'd  have  to  get  acquainted  with  a  whale  of  a 
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Ryerson : 

big  state,  with  many  unique  conditions  not  common  to  many  other 
states.  It  just  didn't  make  sense,  with  the  size  of  our  highly 
qualified  staff,  that  we  didn’t  have  someone  that  could  do  as  good 
a  job  as  an  outsider  in  such  a  complex  setup.  We  needed  an  experi¬ 
enced  full-time  administrator. 

I’ve  heard  many  an  administrator  say,  "I’m  going  into  admini¬ 
stration,  but  I’m  going  to  keep  up  my  research.”  You  simply  cannot 
do  it  and  do  a  good  administrative  job  in  a  large  institution.  It 
takes  a  genius  to  do  both — Liberty  Hyde  Bailey  was  one,  but  he  was 
a  rare  one.  Usually,  one  of  the  two  will  suffer.  Dean  Merrill  tried 
to  do  both,  but  he  spent  every  minute  after  four-thirty  or  five,  plus 
Saturdays  and  Sundays,  in  the  herbarium  up  in  the  Mining  Building, 
concentrating  on  his  first  love — systematic  botany  of  the  tropics. 

The  University  got  its  money  out  of  him,  but  he  wasn’t  a  great  dean 
largely  because  too  much  time  was  spent  on  things  other  than  admini¬ 
stration  of  the  college. 

Larkey : 

You  had  known  Dr.  Wellman  for  quite  a  number  of  years,  hadn't  you? 

Ryerson: 

Oh,  yes.  He'd  been  in  the  extension  service  at  one  time  and  had 
transferred  to  the  Department  of  Agricultural  Economics. 

Larkey : 

How  long  had  you  known  Earl  Coke? 

Ryerson : 

I'd  known  him  since  he  was  a  high  school  agricultural  club  member  in 
Chico.  He  went  on  the  second  transcontinental  tour  for  statewide 
club  winners  in  1916. 

Larkey : 

But  between  those  two,  I  favored  Wellman  and  I  told  him  so.  I 
said,  "I  don't  know  what  will  happen,  but  your  name's  being  considered. 
And  if  the  job  should  be  offered  you,  for  the  welfare  of  the  college 
as  a  whole,  don't  you  turn  it  down." 

As  it  turned  out.  Dr.  Wellman's  appointment  was  good  for  the  entire 
University  when  he  was  forced  into  the  position  of  acting  president 
in  1967. 

Ryerson: 

Yes.  Earl's  gone  far,  but  I've  been  disappointed.  He  went  out  for 
Earl  too  much  when  he  left  the  University  and  went  into  business. 

He  can  be  pretty  cold  at  times. 

Larkey: 

Major  Changes  at  Davis 

The  Regents  also  decided  to  appoint  a  local  over  all  administrator 
at  Davis,  as  well  as  deans  of  the  Colleges  of  Agriculture,  Engineering, 
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Larkey : 

Letters  and  Science,  and  the  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine.  Were 
academic  committees  involved  in  decisions  that  affected  these  changes 
which  were  to  be  effective  July  1,  1952? 

Ryerson: 

I  don't  know  what  general  committees  were  involved  because  changes 
were  being  made  on  other  campuses,  including  the  relationship 
between  the  College  of  Agriculture  at  UCLA  and  the  Citrus  Experiment 
Station  at  Riverside.  There  was  no  intimation  of  any  kind  that  any 
change  was  being  contemplated  in  the  head  administrative  job  at 

Davis  other  than  a  change  in  title.  To  my  knowledge,  they  hadn't 
previously  discussed  with  anyone  at  Davis  about  Stan  Freeborn's 
coming  up  as  the  new  provost. 

And  then  Sproul  asked  Wellman,  who  had  just  been  named  to 
succeed  Hutchison,  to  break  the  news  to  me.  Sproul  didn't  have  guts 
enough.  That  was  when  Wellman  told  me  Stan  Freeborn  was  to  take  my 
place  as  provost  of  the  expanding  Davis  campus. 

Larkey : 

That  must  have  been  a  difficult  task  for  Dr.  Wellman  and  a  very  great 
disappointment  for  you.  I  thJLnk  you  took  it  very  gracefully,  but  it 
certainly  must  have  been  a  very  difficult  period. 

Ryerson: 

It  was  and  I  got  a  coronary  out  of  it  from  bottled  up  emotions.  I 
had  to  take  it  on  the  chin  and  keep  it  to  myself,  which  is  all  right, 
but  I  cared  too  much.  The  emotions  iust  tie  you  up  inside,  but  I 
got  off  lucky  with  the  coronary. 

Larkey : 

You  said  that  it  was  Dr.  Wellman  who  discussed  the  president's  plans 
for  the  administrative  change  which  would  bring  a  provost  to  the 

Davis  campus.  Weren't  you  given  a  choice  of  sorts? 

Ryerson: 

Yes,  but  my  job  was  director  and  head  of  that  campus.  That's  what 

I  was  hired  for,  although  the  title  has  since  been  changed  a  time 
or  two. 

It's  ironic,  but  at  the  first  intimation  of  the  reorganization 
of  the  university  campuses,  Jerry  Fielder,  then  president  of  the 
alumni  association,  came  to  me  and  said  a  committee  of  the  alumni 
wished  to  go  see  President  Sproul  to  make  sure  that  no  change  of 
administrative  head  was  going  to  be  made  at  Davis.  I  advised  him 

not  to  go  because  I  had  heard  of  no  indication  of  any  plans  affect¬ 
ing  Davis.  I  said,  "As  far  as  I  know, things  are  being  worked  out 

all  right,  and  if  Sproul  doesn't  know  by  now  whether  or  not  I  can 

handle  this  job,  I  don't  think  telling  him  would  make  any  difference." 

Jerry  was  adamant,  and  so  were  some  others,  when  they  heard 
about  Freeborn's  appointment.  I  may  have  made  a  mistake  in  dis¬ 
couraging  his  interest,  but  looking  back  it's  better  the  way  it 
worked  out  anyway.  Regent  Scotchy  McFadden  and  the  governor  (Earl 
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Ryerson:  Warren)  also  raised  a  fog  about  the  change,  as  did  Admiral  Nimitz  and 
others. 

Also  a  year  or  two  before, Admiral  Nimitz  had  asked  once, 

"Don't  you  want  me  to  speak  to  Bob  Sproul  about  your  situation  at 
Davis?  They  are  giving  you  the  run  around,"  and  I  said,  "No.  I 
think  it  will  work  out  all  right." 

Young  Gus  Olson,  who  had  been  president  of  the  Cal  Aggie 
Alumni  Association  and  whose  father  was  on  the  Board  of  Regents  and 
on  the  Agriculture  Committee,  told  me  the  governor  called  his 
father  to  Sacramento  and  gave  him  the  devil  saying,  "I  appointed  you 
to  keep  an  eye  on  Davis.  What's  this  about  Ryerson  being  relieved 
as  head  of  the  Davis  campus?" 

Ira  Smith  told  me  that  he  personally  was  so  terribly  upset 
that  he  went  to  see  Sproul  protesting  the  changes.  He  said,  "I 
told  him,  I  have  enough  trouble  dealing  with  Freeborn  at  Berkeley, 
but  to  have  him  up  here  .  .  .no,  never!"  But  Sproul  wouldn't  listen 
to  that.  Stan  was  closer  to  Sproul  than  Ira  was.  Anyway,  Ira  was 
awfully  upset  about  the  change  and  just  couldn't  believe  it  at  first. 

Larkey:  Did  Regent  McFadden  speak  in  your  behalf? 

Ryerson:  Yes,  he  did.  He  was  chairman  of  the  Agricultural  Committee  of  the 

Regents.  In  the  past,  any  changes  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  had 
always  been  discussed  with  the  Agricultural  Committee,  but  this  time 
Sproul  hadn't  discussed  it  with  them  or  with  the  Davis  faculty. 

After  hearing  what  had  happened  Scotchy  McFadden  came  up  from  Southern 
California  and  stalked  into  my  office  saying,  "You  can't  tell  me  any¬ 
thing  that  will  make  me  any  madder  than  what  I  have  just  learned. 

We'll  sit  on  this  appointment  of  Freeborn's  until  Hell  freezes  over 
if  it  will  do  you  any  good." 

I  said,  "It  would  just  crucify  me  in  the  long  run  if  you  did." 

I  wouldn't  force  the  president  to  change  his  mind.  I  hadn't  asked 
for  that  job  and,  frankly,  I  didn't  want  it  at  first  and  took  it 
only  under  their  pressure  and  promises  that  they  hadn't  kept.  But 
I  couldn't  live  with  myself  if  I  had  to  fight  my  boss.  I  just  don't 
care  to  work  that  way.  After  those  objections  were  raised,  and  I 
guess  some  of  the  faculty  must  have  raised  some  questions  too,  because 
none  of  them  had  been  consulted  at  all.  Bob  [Sproul]  got  cold  feet 
about  the  transfer  and  I  had  to  step  in  and  ask  why  he  didn't  go 
through  with  it.  A  public  announcement  hadn't  yet  been  made. 

So  after  this  Bob  appointed  a  faculty  committee  at  Davis  as  a 
face-saving  move.  George  Hart,  who  was  a  member  of  that  committee, 
complained  to  me  about  the  problem  this  posed  for  the  committee. 
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Ryerson:  He  said  they  knew  that  although  it  had  not  yet  been  announced  by 

the  Regents,  the  decision  had  already  been  made.  They  felt  helpless 
and  wanted  my  recommendations  on  what  they  should  do. 

George  said  they'd  considered  recommending  that  no  one  over 
sixty  be  appointed.  That  would  have  eliminated  Stan;  he  was  a 
year  or  two  older  than  I.  When  George  asked  what  to  do,  I  said, 
"That's  not  my  funeral,  George!  But,  it's  happened  before."  I 
repeated  what  I  was  told  by  a  member  of  the  Riverside  faculty,  that 
Hutchison  had  once  told  A1  Boyce  before  he  left  on  his  sabbatical 
that  he  would  be  the  new  director  of  the  Citrus  Experiment  Station 
at  Riverside.  They  at  least  appointed  a  faculty  committee  down  there, 
but  Al's  name  wasn't  on  the  original  list  they  submitted.  It  finally 
had  to  be  added,  as  I  understand  it. 

But  as  I  told  George,  "Now  if  your  committee  wants  to  go  against 
the  president's  wishes  and  make  it  difficult  for  him,  they  can  go 
ahead  and  express  their  feelings  as  they've  been  appointed  to  do. 
But,"  I  said,  "Stan  Freeborn  is  going  to  be  the  next  head  of  this 
campus  and  it  will  be  easier  for  them  in  dealing  with  Sproul  and 
Freeborn  if  they  don't  buck  it." 

"Well,"  he  said,  "it's  a  tough  one  for  the  faculty  committee, 
knowing  that  Freeborn  has  already  been  selected.  We  also  know  you 
have  been  looking  for  a  house  in  Berkeley  and  that  Freeborn  is 
putting  pressure  on  you  to  move."  It  ijs  true  that  Stan  wanted  us 
to  get  out  of  our  home  in  Davis  before  I  even  knew  for  sure  whether 
or  not  the  University  was  going  to  buy  the  place. 

The  very  next  morning  after  the  night  I  talked  with  Wellman, 
Freeborn  was  over  at  the  house  making  it  very  plain  that  he  didn't 
want  me  to  remain  at  Davis.  Stan  was  pretty  ruthless  on  that.  I 
don't  know  why  the  change  came  over  him;  it  wasn't  like  the  old 
Stan  to  be  so  adamant.  You  see,  I  had  the  option  to  stay  on  as  dean 
of  the  College  of  Agriculture  at  Davis,  or  accept  the  same  position 
at  Berkeley. 

Larkey:  You  had  that  choice? 

Ryerson:  Oh,  yes,  I  was  given  that  option.  Wellman  said,  "I  prefer  to  have 
you  down  [in  Berkeley]  with  me  because  I  need  help  on  international 
matters,  but  it's  up  to  you."  At  the  moment  I  probably  would  have 
stayed  if  Stan  had  said,  "I  wish  you  would  stay."  We  loved  our 
home,  we  liked  the  Davis  community,  and  we  had  built  our  house 
thinking  this  would  be  our  last  move.  But  it  wouldn't  have  been 
wise  to  have  stayed;  it  wouldn't  have  worked. 


Larkey : 


It  might  have  been  hard  for  both  you  and  Dr.  Freeborn. 
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Ryerson: 

Yes,  it  would  have  been  very  hard  for  both  of  us.  As  it  worked  out, 
it's  been  better  that  we  moved  to  Berkeley.  But  do  you  know  that  for 
the  next  nine  years  Stan  didn't  welcome  me  on  that  campus?  I  didn't 
go  there  very  often  and  when  I  did,  I  was  practically  ignored. 

Larkey : 

You  weren't  invited  up  for  official  occasions? 

Ryerson : 

Most  official  things,  yes,  but  I  was  rarely  introduced  and  usually 
ignored. 

Between  the  governor.  Admiral  Nimitz  and  Scotchy  McFadden, 
Freeborn's  appointment  could  have  been  blocked,  but  I  couldn't  serve 
in  a  position  the  president  did  not  want  me  to  hold. 

S.  B.  Freeborn,  Davis  Provost 

Larkey : 

The  Davis  campus  did  achieve  a  measure  of  autonomy  in  1952  with  the 
appointment  of  a  provost. 

Ryerson: 

Yes.  It  had  to  come  with  Freeborn.  He'd  been  a  part  of  this  show 
here  at  Berkeley,  and  yet  he  wanted  his  independence  up  there. 

Larkey : 

But  there  were  still  problems  in  his  time.  Dr.  Winkler  has  noted 
that  the  committee  that  handled  promotions  still  had  to  come  to 

Berkeley  to  get  the  personnel  files  in  order  to  discuss  faculty  who 
were  due  for  advancements  or  tenure.  The  promotions  committee  finally 
succeeded  in  getting  the  faculty  dossiers  sent  up  to  Davis  permanently, 
but  over  Freeborn's  objection. 

Ryerson: 

Freeborn  was  a  Berkeley  man  and,  of  course,  in  the  '50s  everything 
was  changing.  After  all,  he  was  Sproul's  closest  personal  friend 
and  had  helped  the  president  on  the  Berkeley  campus  in  many  ways. 

And  since  he  had  been  afraid  to  accept  the  position  of  succeeding 
Hutchison  as  vice-president,  Sproul  didn't  want  to  have  him  left  in 
the  position  of  continuing  as  assistant  dean  of  agriculture  in  the 
Berkeley  office.  So  he  was  determined  to  make  an  opening  for  him 
at  Davis.  Freeborn  had  had  the  opportunity  to  head  the  Davis  campus 
on  Dr.  Howard's  retirement.  I,  myself,  raised  the  question  when  I 
was  offered  the  position  at  Davis.  I  asked,  "What  about  Freeborn?" 

He  had  been  at  Davis  in  his  early  years  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  he 
was  the  natural  person  to  fill  the  position  since  he  had  been  handling 
much  of  the  administrative  work  statewide  under  Hutchison.  The  answer 
in  1937  was  that  he  wanted  to  remain  in  Berkeley  and  wasn't  interested 
in  Davis. 

It  was  a  joint  affair  there.  Hutchison  had  let  Freeborn  make 
a  lot  of  the  decisions  at  Berkeley,  you  see.  Then,  they  were  all 
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Ryerson: 


Larkey : 
Ryerson: 


Larkey : 
Ryerson: 


Larkey : 

Ryerson: 

Larkey : 


right  there  within  shouting  distance  of  each  other.  I  think  Hutchison 
rather  liked  it  that  Stan  had  a  prominent  position  in  the  University 
as  a  whole. 

Athletics  meant  so  much  and  Stan  was  the  University's  representa¬ 
tive  on  the  PCA  [Pacific  Coast  Conference] .  I  think  that  even  included 
UCLA  in  the  early  days.  The  Berkeley  administrators  gave  up  control 
over  UCLA  very  grudgingly.  The  University  was  up  at  Berkeley,  and 
that  was  the  southern  branch. 

You  can  see  why  there  was  a  little  bit  of  resentment. 

You  look  back  on  it  all  and  so  much  of  it  was  unnecessary.  Sproul 
had  his  own  close  knit  gang.  I  wasn't  a  part  of  it,  of  course,  but 
at  least  I  was  his  appointee.  His  group  went  back  in  time.  It 
included  the  first  business  manager  for  the  UCLA  campus,  Deming  [G. ] 
Maclise.  He  was  a  classmate  of  Sproul 's  and  captain  of  the  track 
team  in  1913.  After  his  death,  his  wife  [Marian]  became  Stan  Freeborn's 
second  wife.  Bob  Underhill  was  a  class  or  two  ahead  of  Bob,  but  he 
was  also  a  part  of  Sproul 's  cabinet. 

Did  you  refer  to  it  as  a  cabinet  then,  or  is  this  a  word  you  use  now? 

It's  a  word  I  use  now,  but  it  was  his  gang.  And  all  the  way  through 
they  came  first  with  Sproul.  Stan  became  a  part  of  it  early  because 
of  his  interest  in  athletics. 

When  the  announcement  of  Freeborn's  appointment  was  finally 
made  I  did  get  some  sympathy  from  Hutchison.  He  came  down  from  the 
University  of  Nevada  (where  he  was  then  dean  of  agriculture)  for  a 
meeting  one  day  and  dropped  into  my  office.  I  remember  his  saying, 

"It  looks  like  they  don't  want  either  of  us  around  here  anymore." 

Many  of  the  misunderstandings  that  occurred  then  were  so 
unnecessary. 

From  some  of  the  things  you've  told  me,  it  seems  that  a  number  of 
problems  that  came  up  were  the  result  of  not  utilizing  established 
channels . 

Yes,  that  business  of  Sproul  sounding  me  out  about  the  provostship 
at  Riverside  was  a  good  example  of  that.  If  he  had  said  this  would 
fit  in  with  his  plan  for  the  development  of  Riverside  and  my  appoint¬ 
ment  as  provost  would  have  helped  him  in  statewide  development  as  well, 

I  would  have  considered  it. 

He  didn't  put  it  on  that  basis? 
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Ryerson:  Not  at  all.  He  hedged.  Well,  I  wasn't  going  to  ask  for  that  job 

because  it  wasn't  what  I  wanted  to  do,  but  I  would  have  played  ball 
as  a  team  member  if  he  had  given  me  some  good  reasons  for  doing  so. 

The  same  was  true  when  the  change  came  at  Davis.  Sproul  had 
known  me  a  long  time  and  if  he  had  said  he  did  want  a  change  up 
there  that  would  fit  in  with  their  plans  and  had  given  me  a  reason, 
we  could  have  worked  it  out. 

Larkey:  When  did  you  have  an  opportunity  to  discuss  the  proposed  change 

with  President  Sproul? 

Ryerson:  The  same  night  that  Wellman  had  called  me  over  to  the  campus  to  tell 

me  about  the  change.  I  asked  to  see  Sproul  immediately  as  it  was  such 
a  shock  to  me  that  I  wanted  to  find  out  why  I  hadn't  been  satisfactory. 
I  asked  him  what  I  had  done  wrong,  reminding  him  that  even  though  he 
had  understood  that  mine  was  a  very  difficult  position  to  fill,  he  had 
always  indicated  that  I  was  doing  a  very  satisfactory  job.  At  that 
meeting  he  was  obviously  very  uncomfortable  about  the  situation  and 
was  very  evasive.  But  he  could  give  me  no  reason  except  that  they 
were  reorganizing  many  of  the  campuses  and  this  position  of  provost 
was  a  new  job.  I  told  him  that  I  felt  it  was  another  title  for  a 
job  I  had  held  for  fifteen  years  as  head  of  the  Davis  campus. 

Until  I  did  talk  to  him  about  it,  I  didn't  realize  how  sensitive 
Sproul  was  to  criticism  about  my  not  being  named  provost  at  Davis. 

He  said  that  there  hadn't  been  any  action  on  the  part  of  the  faculty 
in  objecting  to  my  leaving.  It's  ironic  that  he  kind  of  threw  that 
back  in  my  face.  I  didn't  say  to  him,  "Yes,  because  I  told  them 
not  to  object." 

Well,  you  can't  Monday  morning  quarterback,  but  looking  back 
on  it,  I  think  it  was  mishandled.  You've  got  to  take  those  things 
in  your  stride,  and  I've  certainly  had  an  interesting  life  down  here 
at  Berkeley.  It  was  also  a  much  better  climate  for  Emma,  really. 

Of  course,  if  I'd  been  given  more  autonomy  it  would  have  been 
pleasant  developing  the  expanding  Davis  campus.  I  would  have  been 
much  more  confined  to  the  campus  and  less  involved  with  agriculture 
and  would  have  had  to  cut  down  severely  on  foreign  work. 


K.  A.  Ryerson,  Dean  at  UC  Berkeley 


Ryerson:  Anyway,  I  accepted  Wellman's  offer  to  become  dean  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture  on  the  Berkeley  campus. 
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Larkey : 
Ryerson: 
Larkey : 


Ryerson: 


Larkey: 


Ryerson: 


That  was  also  a  newly  created  position,  wasn!t  it? 

Yes. 

So  as  of  July  1,  1952,  Dr.  Freeborn  moved  from  Berkeley  to  Davis  to 
become  that  campus1  first  provost  and  you  left  Davis  to  head  the 
College  of  Agriculture  at  Berkeley. 


F.  N.  Briggs,  Dean  at  UC  Davis 


Yes,  and  Fred  Briggs  was  named  dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture 
at  Davis. 

Shortly  after  he  became  dean,  he  wrote  me  saying,  "I  haven’t 
been  in  this  job  long  now,  but  I  don’t  see  how  you  kept  so  many 
things  going  with  the  load  you  carried  abroad.  I  find  running 
this  college  a  full-time  job.1  How’d  you  do  it?”  (Laughter.) 

He’d  come  to  appreciate  the  complexities  of  an  administrator’s 
responsibilities,  no  doubt.  Would  you  care  to  evaluate  his  con¬ 
tributions  in  that  post  before  his  accidental  death  in  1963?  There 
were  a  number  of  conflicts  between  the  College  of  Agriculture,  the 
College  of  Letters  and  Science  and  the  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine 
during  the  early  days  of  his  administration. 

I  wasn’t  up  there  and  I  purposely  kept  off  the  campus.  I  would 
hear  rumbles  at  times  about  the  shifts  and  changes.  There  were 
bound  to  be  some  bumps  on  the  new  track  and  there  would  be  problems 
of  readjustment. 

Did  I  tell  you  that  whenever  I  was  on  campus,  or  in  Davis,  I 
would  drop  in  to  see  Herb  Young,  then  the  dean  of  the  new  College  of 
Letters  and  Science?  He  was  one  of  my  most  loyal  fellow  workers  and 
was  my  most  valuable  counselor  on  liberal  arts  and  sciences  on  the 
campus.  What  we  actually  had  at  that  time  was  the  first  two  years 
of  letters  and  science.  Our  agricultural  departments  had  to  have 
the  supporting  sciences  and  all  of  our  students  needed  to  have  the 
broadening  outlook  from  language,  history,  English,  etc.  On  one 
occasion,  a  couple  of  years  after  I  had  left  the  campus,  he  remarked, 
’’You  know  when  people  get  one  or  two  drinks  too  many  they  are  apt 
to  let  things  slip  out  that  they  would  otherwise  keep  to  themselves. 

I  have  been  at  a  couple  of  functions  lately  at  which  both  Bob  Sproul 
and  Stan  Freeborn  were  present.  The  cocktails  were  rather  potent 
and  on  both  occasions  they  let  slip  that  they  weren’t  at  all  comfort¬ 
able  at  what  they  had  done  to  you.”  I  replied  that  it  was  water  long 
over  the  dam  and  not  worth  cluttering  up  one’s  mind  with. 


Ryerson: 
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Sometime  after  this,  Harold  and  Hilda  Goss  remarked  that 
Harry  Wellman  had  dropped  by  to  see  them  a  day  or  two  after  he  had 
had  to  tell  me  what  was  ahead  and  he  commented  that  it  was  one  of 
the  hardest  and  unhappiest  things  he  had  ever  had  to  do.  Of  course, 
he  should  have  been  spared  that.  That  was  the  president’s  job. 
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La r key : 


Ryerson: 
Larkey : 


Ryerson: 
Larkey : 


Ryerson: 


XX  DAVIS  LANDMARKS  AND  THEIR  NAMESAKES 


In  a  sense,  you  never  really  left  Davis.  Before  we  discuss  the 
many  responsibilities  you  assumed  at  Berkeley,  let's  talk  more 
about  some  of  the  physical  changes  that  were  taking  place  on  the 
Davis  campus  in  1952.  A  major  increase  in  the  building  plan 
accompanied  the  curriculum  expansion.  That  year  was  a  real  mile¬ 
stone  in  the  history  of  Davis. 

Yes  it  was,  for  both  the  campus  and  the  city. 

We've  already  talked  some  about  ways  in  which  the  City  of  Davis  and 
the  University  cooperated.  I  was  recently  shown  a  copy  of  a  letter 
that  you  had  written  to  the  Davis  City  Council  in  1952  urging  expan¬ 
sion  of  housing  development  so  that  new  students  and  faculty  would 
have  places  to  live.  I  think  it  predicted  the  ultimate  student 
population  as  five  thousand  (laughter). 

Big  crowd  (laughter) !  Not  long  after  Clark  Kerr  assumed  the  presi¬ 
dency  he  was  limiting  it  to  6,700  or  6,800. 

Now  they're  trying  to  put  a  limit  of  18,000  on  enrollment.  Maybe 
they'll  succeed. 


Housing:  On  and  Off-campus 


There  was  always  a  need  for  more  off-campus  housing.  I  know  that 
during  the  Memorial  Union  campaign  Ernie  Smith,  who  had  been  so 
helpful,  got  well  enough  acquainted  in  town  and  with  the  housing 
need — he'd  also  been  involved  with  the  housing  problem  in  Berkeley — 
that  he  started  agitating  for  apartments  where  the  turkey  farm  had 
been,  behind  the  Standard  gas  station  right  across  from  the  [Central] 
park. 


Larkey : 


You  mean  the  Town  House  apartments? 
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Ryerson: 

Yes,  but  many  people  just  about  laughed  him  out  of  court  then; 
thought  he  was  crazy  and  said  they'd  never  fill  them  up.  They 
should  have  gotten  in  on  that  deal  and  bought  shares  of  stock! 

I  don't  know  how  Ernie  financed  them,  but  he  was  smart;  he  was 
ahead  of  his  time.  You  just  couldn't  convince  a  lot  of  people  that 
the  Davis  campus  would  ever  grow. 

It  wasn't  until  after  the  University  decided  to  go  ahead  with 
construction  of  on-campus  dorms  that  there  was  all  this  rush  to  put 
up  apartment  buildings. 

Larkey : 

There's  been  a  lot  of  competition  with  local  apartments  in  the 
recent  past,  but  the  building  pinch  has  been  felt  in  Davis  more 
than  most  other  places.  I  understand  there  is  now  a  waiting  list 
for  the  dorms  for  the  first  time  in  years,  so  the  need  is  there. 

Ryerson: 

I  don't  know  what  the  university  rents  would  be,  but  I  would  think 
the  dorm  rates  would  be  less  than  private  apartments.  I  think 
private  industry  is  going  to  have  to  continue  to  fill  the  need, 
though . 

I  don't  think  the  University  could  get  money  right  now  for 
building  more  dormitories  in  view  of  the  falling  off  of  enrollment 
in  the  elementary  grades  and  high  schools. 

Larkey : 

You've  talked  about  your  campaign  to  get  dormitories  built  on  the 
Davis  campus.  I  was  recently  reminded  by  a  member  of  the  faculty 
that  there  was  quite  a  student  effort  involved.  I  was  told  that  Bill 
Allewelt,  while  he  was  editor  of  the  Cal  Aggie,  had  written  a  rather 
scathing  editorial  that  was  circulated  pointedly  to  all  the  Regents 
and  all  the  state  legislators.  Do  you  recall  this  happening? 

Ryerson: 

I  know  that  was  done.  He  and  Ernie  Tarone,  the  previous  editor  of 
the  Aggie,  worked  on  that.  They  were  good.  I  didn't  blame  them. 

You  see,  we  were  stumped  on  getting  better  living  accomnodations, 
just  like  we  were  on  getting  the  Student  Union.  We  did  have  to  buck 
Berkeley  on  those  buildings. 

Larkey : 

In  addition  to  Aggie  Villa,  the  Solano  Park  complex  was  built  for 
married  students  and  their  families.  Was  that  planned  while  you 
were  still  at  Davis? 

Ryerson: 

Yes.  We  bought  that  [John  Henle]  orchard  tract.  I  only  wish  we 
could  have  saved  some  of  those  old  trees. 

Larkey : 

That  was  supposed  to  be  the  oldest  almond  orchard  in  this  part  of 
the  state,  dating  from  the  1850s. 

Ryerson: 

I  hated  to  see  it  go,  in  some  ways,  because  it  was  historic.  Those 
old  almond  trunks  make  wonderful  firewood,  though!  In  any  case, 
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Ryerson: 
Larkey : 


Ryerson: 


Larkey: 

Ryerson: 

Larkey : 


it  was  a  step  forward  when  they  decided  to  go  ahead  with  married 
student  housing. 

In  addition  to  the  first  dormitories  that  were  completed  in  1951, 
there  were  several  academic  buildings  under  construction  in  1949. 

At  that  period  of  time  all  campus  buildings  were  still  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  departments  which  they  housed.  Hunt  Hall  seems  to 
have  been  the  first  Davis  building  to  be  dedicated  in  honor  of  an 
individual . 


Hunt  Hall,  1949:  Thomas  F.  Hunt 


Yes.  It  was  named  for  Dr.  Thomas  F.  Hunt  who  came  as  dean  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture  in  1912.  I've  mentioned  him  so  many  times  in 
this  history  and  there  are  so  many  good  biographies  of  him  that  not 
much  more  need  be  added. 

Dr.  Hunt  was  a  bit  serious,  reserved  and  rather  formal,  but 
at  the  same  time  he  could  be  very  cordial.  He  was  basically  in¬ 
terested  in  students  and  he  influenced  a  number  of  us,  as  I've 
said,  to  enter  the  extension  service  and  worked  with  the  students 
in  their  various  activities,  including  those  that  promoted  interest 
in  enrollment  in  the  College  of  Agriculture.  He  also  greatly 
strengthened  the  teaching  programs  in  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

I  don't  know  that  I've  mentioned  that  Dr.  Hunt  brought  a  number 
of  outstanding  faculty  members  to  the  University,  including  Walter 
Mulford,  head  of  forestry;  Crocheron,  director  of  agricultural 
extension;  Stubenrach,  professor  of  pomology;  Hutchison,  director  of 
the  Davis  campus;  arid  others  of  similar  standing. 

The  naming  of  Hunt  Hall  at  Davis  was  a  fitting  tribute  to  his 
leadership  in  the  field  of  agricultural  education  and  research. 

How  did  the  practice  of  naming  new  buildings  after  distinguished 
members  of  the  faculty  start  on  the  Davis  campus? 

There  were  already  buildings  at  Berkeley  named  for  Wheeler, 

Giannini,  Hilgard  and  others.  We  at  Davis  thought  that  some  of  the 
people  who'd  contributed  s£  much  to  agriculture  should  be  so  honored 
also . 

Did  you  have  a  Davis  faculty  committee  that  made  name  selections,  or 
did  these  come  from  your  office? 
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Larkey : 
Ryerson : 

Larkey : 

Ryerson: 
Larkey : 

Ryerson: 

Larkey: 

Ryerson: 


I  think  our  administrative  council  discussed  possibilities,  then  I 
gave  their  recommendations  to  Hutchison,  but  the  decisions  were 
made  at  Berkeley.  That  was  one  of  the  irritating  things,  although 
Hutchison  was  usually  agreeable  to  our  suggestions.  It  just  seemed 
natural  to  name  the  buildings  for  the  people  who  had  passed  on.  At 
that  time,  no  building  was  named  for  a  living  person. 


X 

Haring  Hall,  1949:  Clarence  M.  Haring 


Of  course,  the  Veterinary  Science  Building  was  renamed  in  honor 
of  Dr.  Haring  after  his  death. 

I  was  very  glad  that  the  building  was  named  for  him  because  there 
was  a  man  who  surely  deserved  it.  He  was  not  only  one  of  the  more 
self-effacing  chaps  but  a  thoroughgoing  scientist  and  a  thoughtful 
and  able  administrator. 

He  was  very  involved  with  the  original  planning  of  the  School  of 
Veterinary  Medicine. 

And  he  was  dean  the  first  year,  until  he  retired. 

George  Hart,  who  succeeded  Dean  Haring,  had  also  been  on  the 
faculty  at  Berkeley,  hadn't  he? 

Yes,  and  he  was  among  those  who  were  opposed  to  locating  the 
school  at  Davis.  He  often  said  he  didn't  want  to  move  to  Davis 
at  first,  but  after  he  got  up  there  you  couldn't  have  pulled  him 
out  with  a  tractor  (laughter) . 

Oh,  he  was  happy.  He  acknowledged  he'd  made  a  mistake  in 
fighting  the  move  from  Berkeley,  and  he  was  a  joy  to  work  with. 

The  construction  of  that  building  was  a  major  development  on  the 
Davis  campus? 

Yes,  it  was  the  most  modern  vet  sci  building  in  the  United  States 
at  that  time.  It's  a  jolt  to  figure  that  in  this  short  time  it's 
already  out  of  date  and  is  being  principally  used  for  research  now 
that  there  is  a  big  new  teaching  hospital.  It  boggles  your  mind. 

I  hope  they  get  it  in  the  record  about  the  problems  they  had  with 
the  plans.  I  got  it  right  from  Hart  at  the  time  that  it  was  just 
about  open  warfare  between  the  faculty  and  the  architects'  office 
at  Berkeley.  Apparently,  those  architects  weren't  going  to  take  any 
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Ryerson : 


Ryerson: 


Larkey : 


Ryerson : 


ideas  from  veterinarians.  Oh,  they  sometimes  listened  but  you  had 
to  fight  for  so  many  things. 


Enology  Laboratory,  1939 


The  same  thing  happened  with  the  enology  building  that  is  now 
attached  to  Wickson  Hall.  I  remember  even  Wink  [A.  J.  Winkler] 
had  troubles  over  there,  although  that  was  a  small  building  and 
the  trouble  not  as  serious.  The  tower  for  the  brandy  still  had  to 
meet  strict  government  specifications,  and  in  operating  it  the 
staff  was  under  very  close  federal  supervision.  They  couldn't  tap 
a  spoonful  of  that  brandy  without  a  federal  official  being  present 
to  unlock  the  still.  Very  great  precautions  were  taken,  and  I  sup¬ 
pose  still  are.  At  that  time,  it  was  close  enough  to  Prohibition 
that  they  were  taking  no  chances. 

Of  course,  we  were  all  very  careful  to  refer  to  it  as  the 
Enology  Building  (laughter) ! 


Veihmeyer  Hall,  1949:  Frank  J.  Veihmeyer 


Weren't  there  also  some  problems  with  the  Soils  and  Irrigation 
Building,  which  was  later  renamed  for  Dr.  Veihmeyer?  Happily, 
that  honor  was  bestowed  during  his  lifetime. 

I,  too,  am  glad  that  it  was  named  for  him  while  he  was  still  living 
for  he  is  an  outstanding  irrigation  engineer  and  a  worthy  successor 
of  Frank  Adams.  He  was  able  to  pick  good  men  for  his  staff  and 
influence  irrigation  practices  over  the  world. 

That  building  had  a  small  constant  temperature  chamber,  and  the 
controls  should  be  up  where  you  could  get  at  them  easily.  But  as 
Professor  Veihmeyer  pointed  out,  they  were  under  the  concrete  floor 
and  you  had  to  crawl  under  the  building  to  adjust  them.  You  could 
verify  that  with  him.  Here  we  had  engineers  working  on  air  condi¬ 
tioning  of  fruits  and  vegetables  .  .  .  these  top  flight  faculty 
people  who  not  only  weren't  consulted,  but  whose  suggestions  were 
resented  when  they  were  offered. 

Also,  when  Hunt  Hall  was  under  construction,  somebody  happened 
to  get  up  on  the  third  floor  just  in  time  to  prevent  a  small  room 
at  the  corner  from  being  sealed  off.  The  architects  didn't  even 
have  a  door  into  it. 
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Larkey : 
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Larkey : 
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I  used  to  keep  a  "Black  Book”  with  a  record  of  a  lot  of  similar 
mistakes.  I  had  some  fun  with  it,  but  I  don't  know  whatever  happened 
to  it. 

It  should  be  sent  to  the  archives  of  the  School  of  Architecture 
(laughter) . 

I  used  to  say  the  Regents  could  have  afforded  to  hire  a  top  flight 
architectual  engineer  as  a  consultant  at  a  retainer  of,  say, 

$100,000  a  year,  and  still  save  that  much  and  more  on  any  major 
building  by  eliminating  the  mistakes  that  might  be  made. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  here  is  an  interesting  sidelight.  Louis 
[A.]  Demonte,  now  a  retired  university  architect,  was  appointed 
the  planning  architect  for  the  new  campus  for  Kasetsart  University 
in  Thailand — a  site,  incidentally,  that  a  committee  from  Davis,  of 
which  I  was  a  member,  had  picked.  I  recently  talked  with  him  about 
the  relationship  of  that  Thailand  university  to  the  Davis  campus  and 
he  said,  "Well,  I  think  we  avoided  making  a  lot  of  the  same  mistakes 
that  we  made  at  Davis  in  past  years." 

Did  you  participate  in  the  dedication  of  the  first  phase  of  the 
Primero  dorm  complex  in  1951? 

No,  I  was  in  Thailand  at  that  time.  The  first  dorms  honored  Sam 
Beckett,  Elmer  Hughes,  Louise  Struve  and  "Pop"  [Charles  M. ]  Titus 
because  they  were  primarily  interested  in  students. 

Perhaps  students  and  faculty,  now  and  in  the  future,  would  value 
your  recollections  of  the  people  for  whom  these  campus  buildings 
have  been  named. 


Beckett  Hall,  1951:  Samuel  H.  Beckett 


To  begin  with,  Sam  Beckett  came  to  the  Davis  campus  in  1910  as  a 
member  of  the  irrigation  department  and  he  became  one  of  the  most 
beloved  teachers  on  the  campus.  Not  only  was  he  a  great  teacher 
but  he  gave  excellent  cooperation  to  the  extension  service.  He 
was  a  thoroughgoing  investigator  of  farmers'  problems,  a  warmhearted 
friendly  Irishman.  No  one  loved  the  Davis  campus  or  its  students 
more  than  Sam  Beckett.  And,  as  I've  noted  earlier,  he  literally 
wore  himself  out  working  for  the  University. 

It  would  please  Sam  especially  to  have  a  dormitory  named  for 
him  because  his  first  enthusiasm  and  interest  was  in  the  students 
and  their  welfare,  both  in  and  out  of  the  classroom. 
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Hughes  Hall,  1951:  Elmer  H.  Hughes 


Elmer  Hughes  came  to  Davis  in  the  early  1920s  from  the  University  of 
Missouri  and  was  one  of  a  number  from  that  university  that  left  their 
mark  on  the  Davis  campus.  Elmer  was  outstanding  in  the  classroom  and 
with  the  farm  advisors  in  field  demonstrations.  He'd  been  a  college 
athlete,  so  took  a  great  interest  in  athletics,  especially  in  base¬ 
ball  and  football.  He  was  very  popular  with  students,  especially 
those  in  animal  husbandry.  He  took  a  very  active  part  in  student 
activities.  Therefore,  it  was  very  fitting  that  Hughes  Hall  should 
be  named  for  Elmer. 


Struve  Hall,  1956:  Louise  C.  Struve 


The  first  new  dorm  assigned  to  women  students  was  appropriately 
named  after  Louise  Struve. 

"Struvie"  left  her  mark.  She  was  very  sympathetic  to  students.  I 
remember  she  got  very  involved  in  some  of  their  personal  problems. 
We  both  did  on  occasion. 

She  headed  the  Department  of  Home  Economics  until  her  rather  un¬ 
timely  death,  didn't  she? 

Yes,  and  her  loss  was  a  great  one.  Her  department  was  under  Agnes 
Fay  Morgan  at  Berkeley,  who  was  primarily  research  minded  and 
wasn't  interested  very  much  in  training  home  economics  teachers. 
Well,  that  was  our  job  at  Davis.  We  needed  both  scientific  and 
practical  instructors.  Louise  wasn't  a  researcher.  She'd  taught 
in  Hawaii  and  didn't  have  a  Ph.D.  But  it  would  have  been  hard  to 
find  a  more  dedicated  teacher.  She  could  reach  students  and  her 
influence  will  long  be  felt. 


Titus  Hall.  1959:  Charles  M.  Titus 


Titus  Hall  was  the  next  to  be  completed. 

The  man  we  all  called  "Pop"  Titus  was  a  math  prof  in  non-degree, 
primarily,  and  was  very  helpful  to  and  loved  by  students.  I  knew 
him  well  when  I  was  a  student  at  Davis  myself,  because  he  was  a 
bachelor  living  in  North  Hall.  If  he'd  been  married  I  didn't  know 
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about  it.  But  he  had  retired  or  died  the  year  before  I  became 
director. 

Were  there  other  new  academic  buildings  in  the  developmental  stage 
while  you  were  still  at  Davis? 

Home  Economics,  now  called  Everson  Hall,  was  completed  about  1952. 


Home  Economics,  1952:  Gladys  J.  Everson 


There,  again,  we  had  problems.  That  building  got  citations  in 
architectural  journals  for  the  study  on  the  solar  day,  the  use  of 
louvres  and  all  that.  After  they  made  diurnal  studies,  as  they 
called  them,  calculating  the  amount  of  sunlight  in  relation  to  day¬ 
light,  they  put  louvres  on  the  south  side  of  the  building,  entirely 
overlooking  the  fact  that  the  east  side  was  as  important  as  the  south 
because  in  summer  the  sun  rises  there  at  four- thirty,  and  by  nine 
it's  hotter  than  the  hinges  of  the  hereafter  in  those  rooms.  There 
was  no  provision  made  at  first  even  for  Venetian  blinds  inside. 

There  were  these  fancy  movable  louvres  for  the  south  side,  but  on 
the  east  and  west  sides,  as  I  recall,  there  was  nothing.  Then,  when 
the  occupants  began  putting  up  aluminum  foil  in  those  eastern  windows, 
the  architects  were  very  much  disturbed  by  the  appearance  of  the 
building.  With  all  those  fancy  studies  you  would  have  thought  they 
would  have  put  them  on  the  east  side  as  well.  We  had  competent  en¬ 
gineers  at  Davis — better  than  some  they  had  on  the  Berkeley  campus 
that  came  up  to  do  those  studies. 

There's  been  a  lot  of  experimentation  with  structural  louvres  on 
the  concrete  buildings  that  were  subsequently  constructed  at  Davis. 

What  about  the  demolition  of  the  old  West  Hall  dormitory  and 
Recreation  Hall  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  proposed  Memorial 
Union? 


Memorial  Union,  A  Student  Center 


Of  course,  as  I've  said,  we'd  been  hoping  for  a  Student  Union  since 
before  the  war.  Afterwards,  the  Mee  family  offered  to  donate  a 
memorial  to  their  son  and  our  first  faculty  committee  made  the  recom¬ 
mendation  that  a  student  center  would  serve  the  campus  best.  It  was 
only  then  that  President  Sproul  offered  to  match  the  money  we  raised* 
as  I've  already  said.  It's  typical  of  Bob  Sproul  in  the  way  he  went 
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Ryerson: 

ahead  and  didn't  ask  me  for  my  recommendations  at  all.  He  just  went 
ahead  and  appointed  a  committee. 

Larkey : 

Did  he  include  faculty  and  students,  or  just  faculty? 

Ryerson: 

There  was  a  student  representative,  but  it  was  faculty  mostly.  I 
don't  think  there  was  anyone  else  from  the  administration  but  Ira 
and  myself.  It  was  a  good  committee  because  Ira  knew  the  faculty 
committee  that  made  the  earlier  recommendations. 

Fund-Raising  Campaign 

Larkey : 

When  West  Hall  was  torn  down,  weren't  funds  raised  by  sending  those 
old  shingles  to  Cal  Aggie  alumni  who  contributed  to  the  campaign? 

Ryerson: 

Yes,  that  was  Griffin's  idea,  too.  When  they  did  that  I  was  in 
Bangkok  but  I  have  one  of  them  on  that  shelf  up  there. 

Larkey : 

In  1959  I  was  surprised  to  discover  one  framed  on  the  wall  of 

Harald  Ryder's  farmhouse  in  Denmark.  He'd  taken  a  dairy  short 
course  at  Davis  in  1927. 

Ryerson: 

I  guess  a  lot  of  us  feel  sentimental  about  those  old  shingles. 

Larkey : 

This  campaign  to  get  in  touch  with  Cal  Aggie  alumni  probably  did  a 
great  deal  for  the  Davis  campus;  it  focused  people's  attention  back 
to  what  was  happening  on  the  campus. 

Ryerson: 

It  was  a  statewide  campaign  that  had  an  appeal  because  it  was  for  a 
Memorial  Union  that  affected  people  all  over  the  state.  You  see, 
there  were  close  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  students  who  had  been 
killed  in  the  war. 

The  Mee  family  donated  $20,000  in  the  first  campaign,  plus 
$5,000  for  expenses. 

A1  Thille,  chairman  of  my  statewide  finance  committee,  gave 
$5,000.  Dean  DeCarli  gave  $1,000  or  more  and  was  one  of  the  best 
members  on  that  finance  committee. 

A1  and  I  went  up  and  down  the  state  meeting  with  alumni  and 
other  groups.  I  remember  the  time  we  were  meeting  at  El  Monte  with 
a  group  of  southern  alumni.  Ben  Sharpstein,  who  has  just  given 
$40,000  to  Davis  (the  value  of  his  antique  cars),  was  there  that 
night.  He  was  an  old  Aggie  and  the  number  two  man  with  Walt  Disney. 
With  him  was  another  of  Disney's  color  men,  also  an  Aggie,  and  I 
think  this  resulted  in  more  contributions  to  our  drive. 
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Ryerson: 


As  the  campaign  progressed  I  realized  that  neither  I,  Albert 
Thille,  nor  the  others,  could  put  in  the  time  that  was  needed,  al¬ 
though  we  got  around  quite  a  good  deal.  So  we  decided  to  hire 
Ernie  Smith  for  half  time.  He  was  recommended  by  Jim  Corley  as  he 
had  worked  with  him  and  Bill  Norton  on  the  postwar  housing  at  Ber¬ 
keley.  Ernie  went  up  and  down  this  state  soliciting  funds  from 
corporations  such  as  Cal  Pac,  Hunt  Foods,  and  others.  He  was  a 
great  help  in  getting  contributions  from  them.  In  fact,  he  worked 
his  heart  out  and  he  never  did  get  all  the  credit  he  should  have 
had  for  all  he  did.  I  finally  caught  up  with  him  again  this  last 
year.  He  lives  over  in  West  Sacramento,  goes  to  the  West  Sacramento 
Rotary  Club,  and  has  invited  me  to  come  over  as  his  guest.  I  m 
going  to  do  it  pretty  soon. 


Dining  Hall  and  Faculty  Club 


Then,  of  course,  Ira  Smith  was  able  to  persuade  the  administration 
and  the  Regents  that  we  needed  a  new  kitchen  with  modern  storage 
facilities  and  a  dining  hall  in  order  to  feed  large  numbers  of 
students.  And  he  persuaded  them  to  build  that  as  a  part  of  the 
Memorial  Union  and  to  pay  all  the  costs  of  that  installation. 

The  Faculty  Club  had  been  saving  for  years  to  build  their  own 
facility,  so  we  then  persuaded  them  to  come  into  the  project.  They 
could  have  their  own  facilities  there,  and  the  building  would  be  so 
designed  that  a  second  story  could  be  added  where  they  could  even 
have  living  quarters.  They  would  have  their  own  recreation  room 
and  a  dining  room,  with  room  for  expansion.  They  voted  to  do  it, 
and  that  brought  in  another  $20,000. 

This  was  one  time  when  I  again  disagreed  strongly  with  the 
dean.  Hutchison  came  up  after  that  faculty  decision  and  recommended 
that  they  not  join  in  the  project,  that  they  wait  until  they  could 
build  their  own,  independent  Faculty  Club.  He  never  discussed  that 
with  me  at  all,  and  I  went  on  the  warpath  on  that  one  on  behalf  of 
the  faculty. 

Well,  the  faculty  did  not  withdraw,  and  I  think  they  were 

well  taken  care  of  in  the  Union  until  they  were  recently  able 
to  build  a  club  of  their  own.  In  turning  over  their  facilities  in 
the  Memorial  Union,  of  course,  they  were  reimbursed.  I  think  it 
was  a  good  arrangement  for  them  at  the  time  as  they  had  far  better 
quarters  than  they'd  have  had  if  they'd  stayed  in  the  old  Faculty 
Club  [University  House]. 
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Controversial  Location 


After  we  had  a  successful  fund-raising  campaign  it  was  the  campus' 
hope  that  we  could  put  the  Memorial  Union  on  that  corner  across  from 
the  gym  where  Hunt  Hall  is  now,  thinking  that  Hunt  Hall  could  go  on 
a  number  of  other  sites. 

Then  you  would  have  open  space  for  expansion,  tennis  courts 
and  playing  fields,  with  parking  space  at  the  back.  You  wouldn't 
be  cramped,  and  you  could  leave  the  Quad  as  big  as  it  was. 

The  original  Quad  was  shown  to  be  two  square  blocks  on  that  building 
plan  of  1924. 

Yes,  so  in  that  case  we  could  have  had  a  larger  Quad,  which  would  have 

been  very  acceptable  with  the  larger  campus.  But  our  wishes  didn't 

matter — we  were  simply  overruled. 

Subsequent  expansion  has  borne  us  out.  The  Memorial  Union 
is  cramped  in  its  present  location.  There  is  not  ready  access 
to  playing  fields  (unless  you  go  across  the  street  to  the  gym)  and 
the  Quad  is  too  small. 

One  of  the  arguments  the  architects  gave  against  Hunt  Hall 

going  on  the  back  road,  which  would  have  been  in  back  of  the 

library,  about  where  Everson  Hall  is  now,  was  that  what  is  now  a 
main  road,  Hutchison  Drive,  would  always  be  a  secondary  road  and 
Hunt  was  to  be  a  primary  building.  But  even  before  they  got  started 
on  building  Hunt  Hall,  they'd  approved  Home  Economics  [Everson  Hall] 
for  that  alternate  site. 

It  wasn't  until  1955  that  the  Memorial  Union  (costing  $822,899)  was 
completed.  Was  construction  underway  before  you  moved  to  Berkeley? 

No,  they  hadn't  started  construction,  but  I  remained  on  the  planning 
committee. 


George  Mee  Conference  Room 


It  became  a  delicate  matter  as  to  what  part  of  that  building  would 
be  dedicated  to  young  George  Mee.  We  didn't  want  it  too  conspicuous 
because  there  were  plenty  of  other  people  who  couldn't  afford  to  give 
large  memorial  donations  whose  sons  had  also  been  lost.  Freeborn 
had  called  me  up  on  that  one.  The  architects  in  their  planning  wanted 
to  know  what  was  to  be  dedicated.  We  had  talked  about  the  possibility 
of  a  fountain  and  various  other  things.  But  I  had  a  brainstorm.  I 
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said,  "George  was  so  at  the  center  of  student  self-government  at 
Davis  and  took  such  an  active  part  in  student  affairs,  that  I  think 
it  would  be  very  fitting  if  the  student  body's  executive  committee 
meeting  room  was  dedicated  as  the  George  Mee  Room.  And  I  don't 
think  there 'd  be  any  objection  or  any  feeling  about  the  fact  that 
he  was  getting  singled  out  since  he  was  so  active  in  student  govern¬ 
ment  just  before  the  war." 

Freeborn  said,  "It's  too  hot  for  me  to  handle  with  the  family. 

I  don't  know  them  at  all,  so  would  you  handle  it?" 

I  said,  "Sure."  So  I  took  it  up  with  them,  saying,  "There 
are  two  or  three  things  that  we've  considered  dedicating  to  George, 
but  my  own  preference  would  be  for  the  committee  room." 

His  father  fell  right  in  with  it:  "Sure,  that  would  be  fine." 

Then,  just  by  accident,  I  happened  to  be  up  at  Davis  with 

Ernie  Smith  the  day  they  poured  the  first  concrete. 

Was  there  a  ceremony  planned  for  that  occasion? 

A  short  one.  Burt  King,  who'd  been  the  ASUC  manager  of  business  at 
Berkeley  and  had  moved  to  Davis  because  of  his  health,  as  business 
manager  of  ASUCDwas  upset  at  the  way  that  whole  thing  was  handled. 
That  was  why  he  insisted  that  I  should  put  in  a  few  words  that  day. 

I  said,  "No,  not  me."  But  he  said,  "You've  got  to;  it's  your  baby 

and  you're  here."  So,  in  deference  to  him,  I  did  say  a  few  words 
on  the  significance  of  the  memorial  to  the  Aggies  lost  in  the  war 
and  as  a  living  center  of  the  University  on  the  campus.  Then  at  the 
dedication  a  similar  thing  happened. 


Dedication,  October  15,  1955 


You  did  attend  the  dedication  of  the  Memorial  Union  when  it  was 
completed? 

Yes.  I  think  it  was  Homecoming  in  the  fall  of  1955.  I  was  due  to 
go  down  to  the  South  Pacific  Commission,  and  when  they  set  the 
date  it  was  going  to  be  the  date  I  was  leaving.  However,  I  found 
I  could  catch  a  later  flight  and  still  make  it.  So,  two  weeks 
before  the  dedication,  I  told  Price  Gittinger:  "I've  juggled  my 
schedule  and  I'll  be  up." 

Then  that  morning  I  went  to  Davis  so  as  to  have  a  chance  to 
look  around  before  the  afternoon  dedication.  As  a  courtesy,  I 
dropped  in  to  call  on  Stan,  so  he  knew  I  was  there.  Well,  I 
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Ryerson:  eventually  found  out  that  Stan  had  arranged  the  program,  that  Fred 

Griffin  was  to  MC,  and  that  my  name  wasn't  mentioned  in  the  printed 
program  not  even  as  a  member  of  the  original  committee  that  Sproul 
appointed.  That  didn't  matter  much  anyway  as  I  noted  that  at  least 
Dean  DeCarli  was  scheduled  to  speak  for  the  alumni. 

During  the  ceremonies  that  day  I  was  standing  up  on  the  fountain, 
way  back,  taking  pictures  directly  at  the  podium  when  Dean  was  intro¬ 
duced. 

He  started  out  by  saying,  "Before  I  make  my  remarks  for  the 
alumni  association,  there's  one  man  whose  name  has  not  been  men¬ 
tioned  here  today,  whose  dream  this  has  been  and  who  has  .  .  ." 

I  forget  how  he  put  it,  but  something  to  the  effect  that  this 
someone  had  worked  for  the  Student  Union  through  the  years  and  today 
was  the  fruition  of  his  dream.  He  then  said,  "I  wish  Dean  Ryerson 
would  step  out  and  take  a  bow." 

Of  course  everybody  had  to  turn  around  and  look  for  me.  It 
embarrassed  Freeborn;  so  when  he  got  up  to  speak  he  said  that  Ryerson 
was  supposed  to  be  in  the  South  Pacific.  (He  knew  darn  well  I  was 
there,  but  anyway,  I  wasn't  losing  any  sleep  about  it.) 

I  don't  remember  that  Albert  Thille  was  mentioned.  Of  course 
A1  couldn't  have  cared  less  either,  but  he  and  the  Mee  family  had 
been  major  contributors  and  he  was  chairman  of  the  finance  committee. 

Afterwards,  I  waited  till  the  crowd  had  thinned  out  and  then 
I  went  up  to  take  a  look  inside  as  I  hadn't  seen  the  George  Mee  Room. 
Just  as  I  was  entering  the  building,  here  came  George  Mee,  Senior, 

Mrs.  Mee  and  the  other  son.  I  could  see  that  George  Mee  was  angry 
about  something.  He  was  a  man  used  to  being  boss,  a  cattle  baron 
of  the  old  school. 

I  stopped  and  said,  "Hello.  Things  went  off  pretty  well  today, 
didn't  they?" 

"Brrrrr!  Didn't  give  you  any  credit.  Brrrrr!" 

"Oh,"  I  said,  "but  we  got  the  building,  didn' t  we?" 

"Why  didn't  they  give  you  any  credit  when  you  did  so  much  work 
on  it?" 

He  went  on  and  on  about  it. 

I  said,  "We  didn't  do  it  for  these  people  around  here  but  for 
the  boys  whose  names  are  on  that  fireplace  in  there,  and  we  got  the 
Union.  I  think  it's  fine." 
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"Brrrrr!"  He  went  off  madder  than  hops.  I  don’t  think  I  saw 
him  again,  only  corresponded  with  him. 

Then,  as  I've  mentioned,  there  was  the  question  of  getting  the 
records  of  all  the  boys  who  were  killed.  Fred  took  that  upon  himself, 
but  he  didn't  know  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  military  so  we  worked  to¬ 
gether  on  it.  I  think  at  the  last  count  there  were  only  six  boys 
in  all  the  services  that  we  could  get  no  data  on.  So  it  is  almost 
complete. 

Is  that  Golden  Book  kept  in  the  Mee  Room? 

No,  it  is  kept  in  the  main  lounge  of  the  Memorial  Union  and  a  page 
turned  every  day.  I  think  it's  a  fine  thing  that  we  have  the  book 
there,  because  those  boys  were  the  cream  of  the  crop.  Had  they 
lived,  a  lot  of  them  would  have  been  in  leading  positions  just  as 
Jerry  Fielder,  Jack  Underhill,  and  any  number  of  others  are.  You 
look  back  .  .  .  and  there  were  leaders  among  them.  The  important 
thing  is  that  their  service  is  recognized  and  that  students  today 
realize  that  they  have  privileges  now  because  those  boys  laid  their 
lives  on  the  line.  Because  of  their  sacrifice  I  feel  closer  to 
the  Memorial  Union  building  than  to  anything  else  up  at  Davis.  If 
ever  there  was  anything  I  put  my  heart  into — it  was  that.  In  a  very 
real  way  they  were  my  "sons." 

That  building  has  been  a  great  asset.  What  about  additional  on-campus 
housing?  The  Segundo  dorms  and  dining  commons  that  were  constructed 
in  the  1960's  included  Bixby,  Malcolm,  Ryerson  and  Gilmore  Halls. 

Did  you  attend  the  dedication  of  the  one  named  in  your  honor? 


Ryerson  Hall,  1961:  Knowles  A.  Ryerson 


It  was  evidently  planned  that  Ryerson  and  Gilmore  Halls  would  be 
dedicated  at  the  same  time,  but  neither  I  nor  Rose  Gilmore  (John's 
widow)  received  notification.  Whenever  these  other  buildings  were 
dedicated  they  had  formal  announcements  and  the  faculty  and  alumni 
had  been  invited.  But  none  of  that  happened  this  time.  Finally,  I 
got  an  invitation  from  the  president  of  Ryerson  Hall,  saying  that 
they  were  going  to  have  an  open  house  on  a  certain  day  [February  28, 
1961],  Nothing  was  mentioned  about  a  program.  I  did  write  to 
half  a  dozen  of  my  close  friends  who  were  away — telling  them  when 
the  dedication  would  be;  but  no  formal  announcement  was  ever  made. 
There  wasn't  even  an  article  in  the  Aggie  about  it;  and  nothing 
came  out  from  the  chancellor's  office.  They  combined  the  open  house 
for  the  two  buildings.  So,  the  dedication  of  Gilmore  and  Ryerson 
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Ryerson:  Halls  occurred — open  houses,  held  the  same  afternoon  at  half  hour 
intervals.  As  it  turned  out,  the  students  were  running  the  whole 
thing.  I  don't  recall  any  faculty  being  there. 

Afterwards  a  good  many  of  my  friends  asked  why  they  didn't 
know  about  it.  I  told  them  that  I  myself  had  only  recently  been 
notified  that  they  were  having  an  open  house.  The  students  were 
supposed  to  have  planned  a  dedication  ceremony,  but  at  that  particular 
time,  they  were  doing  pretty  much  as  they  pleased. 

1  recall  that  during  one  Christmas  vacation  period  an  important 
statewide  water  conservation  meeting  was  planned  for  the  Davis  campus. 
Delegates  were  to  be  put  up  in  Ryerson  Hall  until  the  students  in 
the  hall  turned  that  proposal  down.  They  voted  on  it  by  floors. 

All  but  one  floor  agreed,  but  because  one  opposed  moving  their  stuff 
out,  the  administration  said  the  dorm  couldn't  be  used.  I  couldn't 
believe  my  ears  when  I  heard  that  those  few  students  were  holding 
up  the  whole  meeting  and  getting  by  with  it.  I  said,  "You  mean  to 
say  that  you  let  a  few  students  dictate  the  University  policy?"  Well, 
it  was  finally  worked  out  but  it  held  things  up.  This  was  during 
that  time  of  permissiveness--a  time  when  the  students  decided  many 
things . 

After  Ryerson  Hall  was  opened  and  students  were  living  there, 

Emma  and  I  began  taking  up  pictures  and  other  things  to  brighten  up 
the  place. 


Larkey:  You  mean  you  and  your  wife  were  donating  things  to  be  hung  in  the 

dorm? 

Ryerson:  Yes,  to  make  it  more  home-like.  We  gave  them  several  historic  photo¬ 
graphs  and  one  nice  large  painting,  as  well  as  an  antique  tapestry 
and  some  original  etchings  and  prints.  Some  years  later  I  visited 
the  dorm  and  the  pictures  and  photographs  were  missing.  I  asked 
about  them,  but  all  I  got  was  a  whimpering  letter  from  some  chap  who 
headed  student  programs.  The  second  time  I  went  back  I  found  that 
even  the  oil  painting  had  been  stolen.  The  autographed  photograph 
of  Admiral  Nimitz  at  the  Japanese  surrender  in  Tokyo  harbor  and  other 
autographed  pictures  I  had  given  them  were  also  missing.  However, 
Monty  Reynolds  and  his  gang  of  students  got  a  few  of  them  back  and 
locked  them  up  In  Hammarskj old  House  so  they  would  be  safe.  Ruth 
Anderson  and  her  associates  in  the  housing  office  also  tracked  down 
and  recovered  some  of  the  things. 

Larkey:  I've  noted  that  you  did  return  to  Ryerson  Hall  on  March  7,  1966 

for  a  ceremonial  planting  of  a  tree  in  your  honor. 


Ryerson:  Yes.  The  Landscape  Horticultural  Forum  organized  that  on  Arbor 
Day.  I  planted  a  flowering  cherry  tree  near  the  front  entrance. 


Charles  M.  Rick  presents  the  coveted  Meyer  Medal  to  Knowles 
Ryerson  in  recognition  for  his  contributions  as  a  plant  explorer. 
Given  at  UC  Davis,  August  20,  1968. 


Chancellor  Emil  M.  Mrak  assists  Knowles  Ryerson  in  planting  a 
flowering  cherry  tree  (Prunus  subhirtella:  autumnalis)  in  front  of 
Ryerson  Hall,  UC  Davis,  March  7,  1966. 
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Gilmore  Hall,  1961;  John  W.  Gilmore 


Larkey:  Have  you  any  special  recollections  of  the  late  John  Gilmore? 

Ryerson:  Do  I!  I'd  say  naming  a  dorm  for  him  was  a  fitting  appreciation  for 
his  long  years  of  service.  A  professor  of  agronomy,  he  was  one  of 
the  faculty  members  brought  by  Dean  Hunt  from  Cornell  to  the  Berkeley 
campus  during  my;  student  days.  He  came  with  a  rich  background  and 
immediately  won  the  hearts  of  his  students.  He  had  been  the  first 
president  of  the  University  of  Hawaii  and  had  also  served  with  the 
Cornell  agricultural  project  in  China  as  well  as  in  agricultural 
work  in  Chile.  He  was  an  especially  fine  teacher  and  was  of  great 
help  with  the  foreign  students.  He  was  a  gentle,  kindly  person, 
ever  ready  to  help  any  student  with  class  or  personal  problems. 

However,  administration  wasn't  his  forte.  And  after  World  War  I 
there  was  an  effort  made  by  some  to  not  only  remove  him  as  department 
head  but  to  have  him  dropped  from  the  faculty,  even  though  he  had 
not  reached  retirement  age.  He  was  called  in  by  President  Campbell 
and  notified  that  his  services  would  be  terminated  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  The  fact  that  he  was  a  full  professor  and  had  tenure  seemed 
to  have  been  overlooked  entirely.  Professor  Gilmore  was  crushed  and 
wasn't  even  going  to  fight  the  action. 

At  that  time  I  was  assistant  farm  advisor  in  Los  Angeles  County. 

We  had  organized  an  Alpha  Zeta  alumni  group  down  there  with  strong 
representatives  from  eastern  agricultural  colleges,  as  well  as  from 
our  own,  all  of  whom  were  familiar  with  Professor  Gilmore's  work. 

The  organization  immediately  raised  strong  protest,  not  only  from 
its  members,  but  from  former  students  of  Professor  Gilmore's  up 
and  down  the  state.  President  Campbell  didn't  know  what  hit  him 
when  the  avalanche  of  protests  descended  upon  him  and  the  matter  was 
immediately  dropped.  We  weren't  defending  Professor  Gilmore  as  an 
administrator,  but  as  a  man  of  distinction  in  his  field,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  who  was  also  a  most  effective  teacher  and  co-worker 
with  the  extension  staff,  a  man  who  had  made  friends  for  the  University 
wherever  he  was.  During  my  years  at  Davis  his  home  was  "a  home  away 
from  home"  for  many  a  foreign  student.  His  door  was  always  open  to 
students  and  faculty  alike,  no  matter  what  the  problem. 

His  widow  had  been  told  by  the  administration  several  times 
during  the  construction  of  Gilmore  Hall  that  there  would  be  a  formal 
dedication  upon  its  completion  and  that  she  would  be  notified  as 
this  was  always  a  formal  University  occasion.  But,  as  I've  said, 
nothing  but  open  houses,  staged  by  the  students  of  Ryerson  and 
Gilmore  Halls,  was  held.  No  program,  no  invitations.  Little  was 
known  about  it  beforehand  and  Mrs.  Gilmore  was  greatly  disappointed, 
as  were  his  many  friends  when  they  learned  ot  it. 
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Ryerson: 

Bixby  Hall,  1960:  Fred  H.  Bixby 

A  third  dorm  in  that  group  was  dedicated  to  Fred  Bixby. 

Larkey : 

Yes.  You’ve  already  noted  his  unique  contributions  to  the  Davis 
campus . 

Ryerson: 

Malcolm  Hall,  1960:  Robert  K.  Malcolm 

I  didn't  know  the  man  for  whom  Malcolm  Hall  was  named.  I  think 
he'd  been  a  farmer. 

Regan  Halls,  1965:  Susan  F.  and  William  B.  Regan 

Larkey: 

In  addition  to  the  Solano  Park  and  Orchard  Park  complexes  for 
married  students>  the  Regan  Halls  are  attractive  apartment-like 
developments  that  were  dedicated  to  Susan  F.  and  William  B.  Regan. 

Ryerson: 

Yes.  They  deserved  to  be  especially  recognized  for  their  many  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  campus,  not  only  as  excellent  faculty  members  in 
their  respective  fields,  but  especially  for  their  friendly  associa¬ 
tion  with  students  and  with  the  community. 

Larkey : 

The  Tercero,  or  third  dorm  complex,  on  Bioletti  Way  has  provided 
more  on-campus  housing.  Perhaps  you've  heard  that  its  architecture 
has  prompted  students  to  affectionately  refer  to  it  as  Stonehenge. 

In  reality,  the  individual  dorms  have  been  named  Pierce  and  Thille 
Halls. 

Pierce  Halls,  1967:  George  W.  Pierce,  Jr.,  Dixwell  Pierce 

Larkey : 

I  understand  the  first  honors  George  W.  Pierce,  Jr.,  a  pioneer 
farmer  of  the  Davis  area  and  a  former  state  legislator,  and  his 
son,  Dixwell. 

Ryerson: 

Yes.  George  Pierce  was  a  prominent  farmer  and  was  very  instrumental 
in  getting  the  University  located  at  Davis. 
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He  headed  the  1905  chamber  of  commerce  committee  that  promoted 
Davisville  as  a  site  for  the  University  State  Farm. 

His  name  must  have  been  suggested  from  Davis  because  that  was  after 
I  retired. 


Thille  Hall,  1967:  Albert  J.  Thille 


Another  of  those  dorms  was  named  for  Albert  Thille.  You've 
noted  so  many  of  his  contributions. 

Yes.  He  assisted  so  many  projects  and  the  scholarships  he  gave 
helped  I  don't  know  how  many  students  through  school.  In  his  quiet 
way  you'd  never  know  all  the  many  things  he  did  for  the  University 
as  well  as  for  other  institutions.  I  am  adding  to  the  appendix  a 
more  complete  record  of  his  services  to  the  University  since  he 
enrolled  as  a  student  at  the  University  Farm  at  Davis  in  1910. 

A1  himself  set  up  this  Thille  Foundation.  His  brothers 
weren't  in  it,  though  they  were  all  hard  working  and  successful 
avocado  and  citrus  growers.  A1  was  the  public  spirited  one.  He 
appreciated  the  Davis  campus  so  much.  He  was  never  able  to  take  the 
four  year  course  at  Berkeley  because  he  felt  he  had  to  get  back  to 
the  ranch  and  help  his  parents.  But  he  always  felt  he  was  greatly 
indebted  to  Davis  and  the  University  for  the  help  he  got  there. 

And  we  are  indebted  to  Mary  Thille  and  the  Thille  Foundation  for  the 
support  that  this  oral  history  project  has  received. 

Yes.  Mary  is  Al's  sister,  a  graduate  of  Berkeley  whom  I've 
mentioned.  Now  that  Al's  gone  she  heads  the  foundation  and  runs 
the  ranch  besides.  His  two  brothers  have  now  also  passed  away. 


Wickson  Hall,  1959:  Edward  J.  Wickson 


While  we're  talking  about  Davis  buildings,  I  might  add  a  further 
note  to  what  I've  already  said  about  the  naming  of  Wickson  Hall. 

Wasn't  that  building  planned  for  joint  use  by  the  Department  of 
Pomology  and  the  Department  of  Viticulture  and  Enology? 

Yes,  and  there  had  been  considerable  urging  to  name  it  for  Warren 
Tufts,  although  the  faculty  committee  hadn't  come  to  a  decision. 
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As  I've  said,  I  did  not  feel  that  Tufts  was  as  deserving  of  that 
honor  as  some  others  and  I  got  a  good  deal  of  support  among  those 
who  felt  the  building  should  be  named  for  Professor  Wickson.  It 
was  a  question  that  Wickson,  who  had  received  no  recognition,  had  done 
far  more  for  horticulture  and  for  the  University  than  Tufts. 

One  reason  I  didn't  mind  keeping  Tufts'  name  off  of  Wickson 
Hall  was  because  of  his  petty  attitude  about  so  many  things.  An 
incident  involving  Bob  [Robert  B.]  Deering,  first  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Landscape  Horticulture,  was  the  worst. 

Wasn't  he  brought  to  Davis  to  head  a  new  department? 

Yes.  They'd  had  the  non-degree  courses,  but  in  the  early  1950s 
they  decided  to  make  it  a  separate  department  at  the  degree  level. 

I  went  all  over  this  country  looking  for  a  Ph.D.  to  head  that  de¬ 
partment,  but  couldn't  get  any  of  the  older,  established  men  to 
come  to  Davis  for  what  we  could  offer.  I  finally  found  Bob  Deering 
who  had  just  finished  his  Ph.D.  degree  at  Cornell.  In  fact,  Michigan 
State  was  after  him,  and  h&d  offered  him  $1000  a  year  more  than  we 
did,  plus  an  assistant  professorship.  We  were  only  offering  him 
an  ins  true  torship,  but  he  accepted  our  offer  in  1949. 

Then  Hutchison,  without  consulting  me,  gave  him  the  full  title 
of  department  chairman,  which  was  like  throwing  an  inexperienced 
person  to  the  wolves.  A  head  of  a  department  is  usually  a 
mature  man.  Bob  was  a  grand  person,  but  to  give  him  all  that 
responsibility.  ...  I  would  have  suggested  the  lesser  title  of 
acting  chairman  at  first  so  he  wouldn't  have  had  full  responsibility 
so  soon. 

Also,  of  course.  Tufts  was  furious  that  landscape  horticulture 
was  not  a  degree  program  under  him  and  he  finally  succeeded  in 
getting  rid  of  Bob. 

Dr.  Deering  was  forced  out? 

Well,  you  see,  Bob  was  up  for  tenure.  He'd  been  working  long  enough 
that  the  University  had  granted  him  sabbatical,  which  you  don't  give 
to  a  man  that  you're  going  to  let  go.  Rather,  you  make  him  agree  to 
stay  for  two  years  after  he  gets  back  even  if  he  wants  to  take  a 
position  elsewhere.  Well,  Bob  was  in  Holland  on  sabbatical  when 
he  suddenly  gets  the  notice  from  Tufts  saying  that  he  isn't  to  get 
tenure  and  isn't  to  be  kept  on  the  faculty.  (Stan  [Freeborn]  had 
called  Tufts  out  of  retirement  to  be  acting  head  of  landscape 
horticulture,  which  was  a  direct  slap  at  me.)  Anyway,  this  is  about 
as  ruthless  a  thing  as  could  happen.  Later  on  [in  1958]  they  did 
appoint  a  committee  to  investigate  that  action,  and  [Chancellor]  Mrak 
told  me  he'd  seen  the  original  tenure  report  and  it  was  vicious. 
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Ryerson:  Well,  Tufts  had  written  it.  I  never  forgave  him  for  that.  Sc\  you 
see,  I  did  feel  strongly  about  not  naming  that  building  for  Tufts. 

I  don't  know  how  much  of  this  to  put  in  here;  maybe  it's  too  off 
the  cuff  .  .  .  but  after  the  building  had  been  up  two  or  three 
years  and  still  didn't  have  a  name  on  it,  I  asked  Mrak  one  day, 

"How  come  all  the  other  buildings  have  names  on  them  except  this 
one  when  horticulture  is  such  an  important  industry?"  "Well,"  he 
said,  "they  can't  agree  on  a  name  among  themselves  over  there.  Do 
you  have  any  ideas  or  any  suggestions?"  "Sure,  several,  "l  answered. 
"You  could  have  [William  H. ]  Chandler,  who's  now  at  UCLA — he's  a 
national  figure;  or  Dr.  [J.  C.]  Whitten,  who  was  head  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  before  Dr.  [W.  E.]  Howard — he's  distinguished,  known  all  over 
the  United  States  as  a  horticulturalist.  And,  of  course,  there  is 
Wickson,  second  dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture.  He  was  one  of 
the  prime  factors  in  keeping  the  Davis  campus  a  part  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  and  is  the  author  of  our  first  books  on  California  horticulture — 
and  what's  he  got  named  for  him?  About  a  hundred  feet  of  curving 
road  on  the  Berkeley  campus  in  front  of  Agricultural  Hall  (now 
Wellman  Hall)  that  says  Wickson  Drive  on  it,  and  even  that's  already 
been  painted  over.  I'd  pdt  Wickson  first,  but  Chandler  and  the 
others — anyone  of  them — would  be  worthy." 

Well,  I  didn't  hear  anything  more  about  it  for  another  year, 
until  I  said  to  Mrak  one  day,  "I  thought  you  were  going  to  get  this 
building  named.  Nothing's  happened?"  Mrak  said,  "Say,  can  you  get 
me  some  outside  support  for  Wickson?  I'm  under  tremendous  pressure 
from  the  industry  to  name  it  for  Tufts."  I  said,  "Over  my  dead  body! 
(Laughter.)  Certainly  I  can  get  support  for  Wickson." 

So  I  went  through  the  leaders  of  agriculture  who  were  ag  college 
graduates  from  Wickson' s  time  as  dean,  as  well  as  since — all  the 
people  who  knew  him.  I  sent  out  some  fifty  letters.  And  I  was 
surprised  when  I  got  replies  from  every  one  of  them.  A  few  came  late 
because  some  people  were  abroad  or  had  moved,  but  there  was  only  one 
who  declined  support.  He  didn't  like  Wickson's  connection  with  the 
almond  district  just  this  side  of  San  Luis  Obispo,  that  dry  land 
area  in  there  .  .  .  which  was  apparently  one  of  these  shyster  land 
deals . 

Larkey:  Atascadero? 

Ryerson:  Yes.  Well,  Wickson  wasn't  connected  with  advocating  land  sales  at 
all.  The  reason  they'd  planted  almonds  there  is  because  that  is 
about  the  only  thing  in  God's  green  world  that  could  stand  that 
climate  without  adequate  water.  Wickson  merely  recommended  that 
if  they  were  going  to  plant  any  orchard  crop,  almonds  would  be  the 
only  suitable  one.  The  promoters,  like  anyone  else,  had  the  right 
to  ask  what  would  grow.  But,  it  wasn't  the  best  place  to  farm  and 
this  fellow  objected  to  Wickson's  connection  with  it.  Out  of  those 
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fifty  odd  responses  from  people  who  had  worked  with  Wickson  in  one 
way  or  another,  I  learned  a  lot  of  things  about  Wickson  that  I 
hadn' t  known  before.  His  influence  was  extensive  and  I  was  more 
convinced  than  ever  that  the  building  should  be  named  for  him. 

Do  you  still  have  those  letters?  It  might  be  interesting  to  add 
them  to  the  Wickson  files  in  the  library. 

They  were  to  go  to  the  naming  committee.  Since  I  didn't  know  who 
was  on  that  committee  I  sent  the  letters  up  to  Emil.  It  was  a  long 
time  afterwards  that  I  saw  Hugh  Cameron,  who  was  on  the  naming 
committee.  He  said,  "You  sure  steamrolled  that  committee!" 

I  said,  "What  do  you  mean?" 

He  said,  "With  that  pile  of  letters  favoring  naming  that  build¬ 
ing  for  Wickson,  there  was  nothing  else  the  committee  could  do  but 
just  approve  it!" 

It  was  several  years  after  this  that  I  made  a  courtesy  call  on 
the  new  chairman  of  pomology.  After  I’d  introduced  myself,  he  said. 
Yes,  I  know  who  you  are.  You  were  the  one  who  opposed  the  naming 
of  this  building  for  Tufts."  He  bristled  right  up  and  added,  "Some 
of  us  didn't  agree  with  that."  I  said,  "I  know  that,  but  you  had 
several  years  to  name  it  for  anyone  you  wanted  to;  you  had  your 
chance. " 

Two  departments  share  that  building.  Might  that  have  made  the 
choice  of  a  name  more  complicated? 

No,  it  didn't  for  Wickson  because  he  was  equally  effective  in 
furthering  the  grape  industry  in  those  early  years. 


Shields  Library:  Judge  Peter  J.  Shields 


Were  you  pleased  that  the  expanded  University  Library  was  dedicated 
in  Judge  Shield's  memory? 

Yes.  There  was  quite  a  bit  of  opposition  to  that,  though.  There 
were  various  points  of  view,  but  I  never  got  into  the  arguments.  I'd 
tell  someone,  "I'll  certainly  be  glad  to  see  the  library  named  for 
the  Judge  since  it  will  last  as  long  as  anything  around  the  University. 
It's  true  they've  named  the  street  for  him,  but  that  could  be  changed." 
Really,  the  logical  thing  to  name  for  him  would  have  been  the  law 
building.  But  they'd  gone  off  the  deep  end  and  named  it  for  Martin 
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Ryerson: 

Luther  King.  The  choice  of  Dr.  King  would  have  been  more  appropriate 
if  Davis  had  had  a  substantial  Negro  population  on  the  campus,  which 
it  never  has  had.  Law  was  Judge  Shield's  profession.  But  as  long 
as  that  was  pre-empted,  then  I  think  naming  the  library,  the  heart 
of  that  campus,  for  him  was  logical. 

Larkey : 

In  your  many  conversations  with  Judge  Shields,  did  he  ever  indicate 
whether  or  not  he  favored  the  location  of  the  University  Farm  at 

Davis  in  1906? 

Ryerson: 

No.  He  stayed  out  of  that  argument. 

Larkey : 

I  wondered  if  he  had  ever  spoken  to  you  about  his  preferences? 

Ryerson: 

No,  because  getting  the  school  was  the  main  fight,  and  there  was 
a  site  committee  he  had  confidence  in.  He  felt  that  any  one  of 
several  sites  would  have  been  suitable. 

Of  course,  he  was  accused  of  bias  on  the  site  often  enough,  I 
suppose  because  of  some  of  his  dairy  interests.  Fred  Abbott,  an 
extension  dairyman  for  the  dairy  industry  always  inferred  that  the 
Judge's  part  was  overrated,  that  the  dairymen  really  were  the  ones 
who  promoted  legislation  for  the  University  Farm  Bill.  But  it  was 
the  dairymen  whom  the  Judge  fired  up.  They  were  the  first  ones  he 
went  to  because  he  was  also  in  the  dairy  cattle  business.  But  it 
was  his  idea. 

Larkey : 

The  Grange  apparently  made  a  similar  proposal  way  back  in  1896  when 
they  began  those  summer  short  courses  up  in  the  Santa  Cruz  mountains. 
In  any  case,  it's  been  pretty  well  established  that  Judge  Shields 
didn't  act  alone  as  the  founding  father  of  the  Davis  campus.  However, 
he  certainly  promoted  statewide  support  and  maintained  a  lifelong  in¬ 
terest.  Because  he  lived  in  Sacramento  he  was  very  instrumental  in 
getting  the  appropriations  Davis  needed  for  many  of  the  buildings, 
even  after  the  institution  got  started. 

Ryerson: 

He  lobbied  those  bills  through  and  got  them  right  up  to  the  governor. 
He  never  claimed  to  be  the  sole  promoter,  but  he  was  the  sparkplug 
and  moving  spirit  who  certainly  got  the  school  started. 

Larkey : 

The  library,  like  the  Davis  campus,  has  undergone  major  expansion  in 
recent  years. 

Ryerson: 

Yes,  but  even  the  first  faculty  committee  had  to  fight  for  every¬ 
thing  they  wanted. 

Larkey : 

You've  said  their  advice  wasn't  readily  accepted  by  the  architects. 
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That's  right.  The  only  suggestion  that  appealed  to  the  architects 
was  the  idea  of  a  browsing  room.  I'd  put  in  my  two  bits  on  that 
saying,  "We've  got  to  have  a  reading  room  if  we're  going  to  have 
students  staying  here  over  the  weekends,  and  I'm  sure  quite  a  few 
of  them  will  be." 

So  that  little  room  on  the  northwest  corner  was  our  first 
browsing  room.  Miss  Branch  went  along  with  that  idea.  And  then 
Harold  and  Hilda  Goss,  who  certainly  rate  high  in  their  care  for 
students,  started  the  plan  of  dedicating  a  memorial  book,  or  books, 
when  someone  passed  on,  rather  than  sending  flowers  to  the  funeral. 
That  idea  caught  on  and  the  books  began  to  mount  up.  Then  the  war 
came  and  the  browsing  collection  was  moved.  Now  it's  called  the 
Nelle  Branch  Browsing  Room  and  occupies  my  old  office  space  and 
that  of  the  registrar's  office.  There  is  music  up  there  as  well. 

This  is  fine.  We  need  more  of  that  kind  of  thing. 

Judge  Shields  evidently  continued  his  relationship  to  the  Davis  campus 
throughout  his  life. 

9 

Well,  of  course,  it  was  his  pride  and  joy;  the  one  thing  in  his  life, 
more  than  his  judgeship,  that  meant  something  to  him,  I  remember 
that  when  he  got  to  be  eighty  and  began  to  worry  about  passing  on, 
he  thought  he  had  better  get  things  in  order.  Later  he  said,  "By 
the  time  I  was  ninety,  Ifd  forgotten  all  about  that  and  wasn’t  worry¬ 
ing  about  it  at  all  (laughter)." 

He  had  a  dairy  farm  and  developed  a  herd  of  purebred  Jersey 
dairy  cattle,  which  he  enjoyed.  He  eventually  wanted  to  give  his 
herd  to  the  University.  There  was  some  opposition  to  the  proposal 
because  his  breeding  line  was  different  from  the  Jersey  line  already 
at  the  University.  Because  he  didn’t  want  it  to  be  any  expense  to 
the  University,  he  also  said  he  would  pay  for  the  feed  and  care  of 
the  herd.  If  it  didn’t  fit  into  their  research,  they  could  use  it 
as  a  teaching  herd.  (You  need  a  teaching  herd  for  students.)  He 
indicated  they  could  use  it  anyway  they  saw  fit  and  he’d  pay  the 
bills.  He’d  just  like  to  come  over  and  lean  on  the  fence  and  look 
at  them  now  and  then.  Even  so,  the  University  turned  it  down. 

For  what  reason?  The  faculty  didn’t  have  enough  facilities? 

Oh,  they  had  the  facilities.  They  weren’t  interested  enough  and 
didn’t  want  to  be  bothered  with  it,  frankly.  They  were  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  research  than  they  were  in  teaching.  That  hurt  him  some 
because  there  would  have  been  no  expense  to  the  University. 

But  he  did  maintain  his  interest  in  the  arboretum. 

Yes,  he  did.  It  wasn’t  until  his  death  that  I  realized  how  inter¬ 
ested  he  still  was.  After  I  moved  to  Berkeley  he  knew  I  wasn’t 
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welcome  at  Davis,  and  I  found  out  the  Judge  wasn’t  made  too  welcome 
on  campus  either.  I  really  had  to  work  on  Stan  for  a  long  time  to 
get  it  across  to  him  that  you  couldn’t  treat  a  man  of  his  distinction 
that  way  because  the  campus  was  the  loser. 

Do  you  feel  that  Dr.  Freeborn  didn’t  comprehend  the  Judge’s  relation¬ 
ship  to  the  campus,  or  was  it  because  he  was  so  close  to  you? 

I  think  it  was  both.  But  Stan  had  never  been  close  to  the  Judge 
any  more  than  he  was  close  to  farm  people  generally.  I  used  to 
always  invite  the  Judge  to  functions  while  I  was  director.  He 
didn’t  come  too  often,  but  he  appreciated  the  thought  that  he  was 
part  of  it.  Then  for  quite  a  while  after  I  left  Davis  he  was  just 
ignored.  I  finally  got  Freeborn  to  rectify  this  situation  and 
during  Stan’s  last  year  the  Judge  was  feeling  better  about  it. 

Also,  when  it  came  to  Judge  Shield’s  honorary  degree  there  was  some 
son  of  a  gun  down  at  Berkeley  blocking  that  until  I  finally  went 
to  Sproul. 

He  said,  "I’ve  tried,  but  I  get  blocked  on  it,  and  I  don’t 
know  where  the  objection  comes  from.” 

I’ve  never  asked  who  was  blocking  it  either,  but  we  kept  it 
on  the  back  of  the  stove.  Stan  was  able  to  get  that  through  even¬ 
tually — at  least  it  came  during  his  administration.  I  was  up  at 
Davis  when  the  Judge  got  his  honorary  degree  in  1955. 


The  University  Arboretum:  Shields  Endowment 


You  said  you  hadn’t  realized  how  much  Judge  Shields  cared  about 
the  Davis  Arboretum  until  after  his  death. 

Yes,  but  that  Arboretum  development  was  going  so  slowly,  despite 
the  interest  of  Kerr  while  he  was  still  president.  I  used  to  come 
up  to  the  arboretum  meetings,  but  it  would  be  useless,  for  the  most 
part,  because  they'd  thrash  over  details  and  never  get  anywhere. 

Woody  Metcalf  was  on  the  committee,  too,  and  he'd  say,  "There's  no 
use  our  going  up;  it’s  just  wasting  our  time.”  It  wasn’t  until  I 
was  told  what  was  in  the  will  at  her  death  that  I  realized  the 
extent  of  Judge  and  Mrs.  Shields’  interest.  In  1968  [Judge  Thomas  B.] 
Tom  McBride,  who  was  the  executor,  and  Jack  [John  F.]  Downy,  the 
attorney  for  the  estate,  told  me  they  were  setting  up  trusts  for 
Mrs.  Shields,  at  the  time  of  the  Judge’s  death,  and  that  both  of  the 
Shields  wanted  to  leave  something  to  the  University.  They  asked 
my  opinion  about  what  their  main  interests  would  be.  They  knew,  of 
course,  that  the  Judge  had  already  given  some  scholarships  and  that 
he  had  been  interested  in  the  arboretum. 
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"Well,"  I  said,  "youfve  named  their  main  interests.  Students 
always  came  first  with  the  Judge.  His  interest  in  pushing  for  the 
establishment  of  Davis  was  to  make  it  possible  for  rural  youth  to 
get  a  better  education,  so  scholarships  for  students  would  be  one 
way  to  help  them.  Second,  trees  were  always  a  great  love  of  his." 

He  and  I  would  tramp  those  back  roads  and  trails  near  Echo  Summit 
in  the  Sierras,  around  Homewood  at  Lake  Tahoe.  When  his  health 
broke  down  as  a  young  man,  he  was  up  in  the  high  country  for  a  couple 
of  years,  I  guess,  until  he  got  his  health  back.  He  always  loved 
the  mountains  and  we  had  some  grand  walks.  Most  every  day  we!d  go 
out  after  breakfast  and  head  back  of  Homewood  and  sit  down  on  a  rock 
and  get  the  universe  straight  for  an  hour  or  two.  But  it  never  stayed 
straight  much  longer  than  that  (laughter) . 

During  that  conversation  with  Tom  McBride  and  Downey  they  also 
said  that  Judge  and  Mrs.  Shields  would  want  me  to  be  concerned  with 
their  bequest.  Well,  I  said,  "I’d  be  glad  to  be  helpful  in  any  way 
I  can,  but  Mrs.  Shields  could  well  out-live  me.  Ifve  seen  so  many 
cases  where  people  who  are  already  deceased  or  are  not  available 
are  named  specifically  in  wilJLs.  It  can  create  problems;  you  can 
tie  up  an  estate  when  you  want  to  keep  it  as  simple  as  possible. 

If  Ifm  around  and  in  my  right  mind,  I ’ll  do  anything  I  can  to  help." 

Then  they  asked,  "If  at  least  some  money  comes  to  the  University, 
how  would  you  divide  it  between  scholarships  and  the  arboretum,  or 
is  there  something  else  you  think  appropriate?" 

I  said,  "The  students  come  first,  trees  second.  This  is  just 
pulling  it  out  of  the  blue,  but  I  would  say  maybe  two  to  one,  with 
the  greater  emphasis  on  the  students." 

Well,  that  was  the  last  I  heard  of  it  until  eight  years  later 
when  Mrs.  Shields  died.  Jack  came  late  to  the  service.  He  sat  down 
right  next  to  me  and  whispered,  "I  want  to  see  you  afterwards.  I  have 
a  copy  of  the  will.  Have  you  been  kept  up  to  date?"  I  said,  "No, 
not  since  you  and  Tom  discussed  this  at  the  time  of  the  Judge’s 
death;  no  reason  I  should  have  been.  With  Mrs.  Shields’  long  ill¬ 
ness,  some  of  us  were  beginning  to  worry  whether  there’ d  be  enough 
to  take  care  of  her."  He  said,  "On  the  contrary,  the  estate  has 
been  very  well  handled  and  is  substantial.  There’ll  be  a  substantial 
amount  coming  to  the  University,  and  you’re  going  to  be  involved  in 
it."  So,  after  the  service,  he  handed  me  a  copy  of  the  will  and  there 
it  was. 

What  did  it  say? 

The  value  of  the  estate  surprised  me  even  with  all  the  medical  bills. 
Jack  said  the  amount  coming  to  the  University,  the  residual  estate 
at  present  market  prices,  would  be  between  $500,000  to  $600,000. 
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Ryerson:  It  was  mostly  from  stocks  and  some  buildings  in  Sacramento,  both  of 

which,  of  course,  had  increased  in  value  a  good  deal.  Then  Mrs. 

Shields  had  written  in  the  will  that  this  bequest  should  be  divided 
evenly  between  scholarships  for  agricultural  students  (I  knew 
Judge  Shields  would  probably  leave  it  that  way,  though  others  be¬ 
sides  agricultural  students  needed  funds)  and  the  development  of 
the  arboretum.  She  added:  nI  direct  that  the  plans  for  this 
development  and  landscaping  work  be  accomplished  under  the  guidance 
and  supervision  of  Knowles  A.  Ryerson,  Dean  Emeritus  of  the  College 
of  Agriculture  of  the  University  of  California  at  Davis  if  he  is 
then  living.” 

Well,  I  told  them  I  could  challenge  that  latter  point  and  someone 
else  probably  could,  too.  Ifm  not  sure  Ifm  all  here  some  days  (laughter). 
But  there  it  was. 

I  asked  what  relationship  I  was  to  have  since  I  wasn’t  a  member 
of  the  Davis  faculty  and  hadn’t  been  for  twenty-odd  years,  and  since 
I  lived  seventy  miles  away  and  was  no  youngster.  Just  what  is  the 
setup  to  be?  They  explained  it  to  me.  However,  the  main  difficulty 
for  the  last  three  years  has  been  how  do  you  develop  something  for 
which  the  University  has  abandoned  all  support. 

Larkey:  The  arboretum  suffered  drastically  in  recent  budget  cuts. 

Ryerson:  And  it  suffered  more  because  it  had  been  so  poorly  handled.  If 
the  arboretum  had  been  a  real,  viable,  going  concern,  its  budget 
might  have  been  cut  50  percent,  but  it  wouldn’t  have  been  wiped 
out.  You  see,  every  cent  was  wiped  out  except  the  money  in  the 
buildings  and  grounds  budget  for  watering.  But  that’s  meant  only 
maintenance  of  landscape  features,  and  a  lot  of  plants  have  died. 

Forty-six  thousand  dollars  wasn’t  very  much.  You  don’t  do  much  de¬ 
velopment  or  research  on  that,  and  suddenly  even  that  was  all  gone. 

Emil  [Mrak]  had  appointed  me  as  special  assistant  to  the 
chancellor  for  the  arboretum,  and  I’ve  been  kept  on  by  Chancellor 
Meyer  since,  but  they  have  never  referred  very  much  to  me.  And  some 
of  the  men  who  have  been  directors  have  let  their  research  take 
first  place,  to  the  neglect  of  the  arboretum  development.  Of  all 
the  directors,  Dr.  Rolf  Berg  had  the  best  concept  of  the  overall 
functions  of  an  outstanding  arboretum. 

While  he  was  university  president,  Kerr  backed  us  in  keeping 
any  structures  out  of  the  creek  area,  clear  out  beyond  the  airport, 
because  he  agreed  with  our  long  range  plans  that  that  whole  area 
be  developed  as  part  of  the  arboretum. 


Larkey: 


It  made  me  very  sad  when  that  area  beyond  Highway  113  was  developed 
with  experimental  animal  barns  because  that’s  the  site  of  the  earliest 
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Larkey : 

Ryerson: 
Larkey : 

Ryerson: 

Larkey : 

Ryerson: 


pioneer  settlement.  The  Vaca  and  Pdna  families,  who  settled  there 
in  1842,  had  developments  on  both  sides  of  Putah  Creek  there.  I 
was  in  hopes  that  archaeologists  would  conduct  an  excavation  out 
there  some  day.  Indians  were  used  as  vaqueros  and  had  built  a 
rustic  corral  there  before  1846.1 

That  may  be  worth  getting  anthropologists  interested  in  it. 

Perhaps,  but  what  do  you  see  in  the  future  for  the  arboretum?  Do 
you  think  that  they  can  counteract  the  setbacks  that  they've 
sustained  with  these  budget  cuts? 

I  don't  know.  The  arboretum  budget  has  gotten  back  about  $16,000, 
but  I  don't  think  there's  any  increase  this  year.  And  your  $16,000 
is  only  about  $12,000  in  actual  money  because  of  inflation.  You 
can't  develop  without  having  a  good  base,  so  progress  is  stymied. 

That's  surprising  because  it  seemed  like  there  was  a  great  student 
and  faculty  reaction  to  those  budget  cuts.  Wasn't  the  organization 
called  Friends  of  the  Arboretvim  one  of  the  good  things  that  came  out 
of  that? 

Yes,  but  the  numbers  involved  were  rather  few.  I  still  maintain  and 
remind  them  of  the  fact  that  the  faculty  as  a  whole,  the  campus  as 
a  whole,  isn't  really  deeply  interested  in  that  arboretum.  Oh, 
we'd  have  their  support,  and  the  Friends  have  done  a  lot,  but  I 
don't  think  the  Davis  campus  as  a  whole  knows  or  really  wants  to 
know,  what  an  active  arboretum  is  or  does.  I  also  don't  think  the 
current  administration  is  especially  interested.  At  least  there  are 
so  many  other  things  with  a  higher  priority,  if  you  put  it  that  way. 

At  Santa  Cruz,  Dean  McHenry,  without  a  budget  and  without  even 
a  botany  department,  got  land  for  an  arboretum  assigned  by  the 
Regents  and  they're  going  right  ahead  getting  it  planted.  And 
yet,  it's  been  three  years  since  we  first  learned  of  the  Shields 
bequest,  and  it's  only  been  within  the  last  two  or  three  months 
that  I  finally  got  Harry  [C.]  Kohl  designated  as  my  representative 
on  the  campus  to  forward  the  development.  I've  been  very  careful 
to  draw  the  line  between  the  arboretum  development  and  the  existing 
botanic  garden  ever  since  we  knew  the  Shields  estate  stated  the 
bequest  was  for  development. 

There  have  been  a  few  problems  with  various  groups  who  want 
parts  of  the  arboretum  permanently  assigned  to  them — the  iris 


^"Proceedings,  California  District  Court.  Land  Case  301  Laguna  de 
Santos  Calle,  411  ND,  Bd  70,  p.  23. 
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Ryerson: 


Larkey : 

Ryerson: 


Larkey : 

Ryerson: 


Larkey : 
Ryerson: 


enthusiasts,  the  Audubon  Society  and  others.  We  still  want  to  ac¬ 
commodate  them,  but  we  said,  "Not  till  we  draw  up  a  permanent 
plan  are  we  going  to  allocate  anything."  At  the  moment  itfs  been 
a  little  touchy  because  it  had  been  the  iris  enthusiasts  who  have 
been  the  mainstay  of  the  Friends  of  the  Arboretum  and  we  didn't 
want  to  do  anything  to  lose  their  support.  They’ve  done  a  great 
job.  We’ll  certainly  use  iris  in  the  ornamentals  and  if  they  want 
a  variety  test  plot,  we’ll  provide  it.  But  at  this  stage,  while 
we’re  trying  to  work  out  the  whole  general  plan,  we’re  not  going 
to  cut  it  up  into  little  pieces. 

What  were  your  feelings  on  the  redesigning  of  the  old  Putah  Creek 
channel?  Were  you  still  on  the  campus  when  those  plans  were 
drafted? 

No.  We  had  cleaned  out  that  creek  bed  at  the  last  Labor  Day  I 
was  up  there — ’52,  but  of  course  it  had  all  grown  up  again  and 
there  was  another  cottonwood  forest  there.  I  was  clear  out  of  it 
when  that  lake  and  all  that  excavation  was  done.  I  was  dumbfounded 
when  I  learned  the  amount  of  student  funds  that  were  used  there. 

So  again,  when  all  support  was  lost  and  we  were  duscussing  ways  to 

get  funding  someone  said,  "Well,  we’ve  got  the  student  funds."  I 
said,  "Wait  a  minute.  The  students  have  already  put  in  many 
thousands.  I  think  they’ve  done  enough  for  now.  Let  the  campus  get 
off  the  dime  and  do  something  besides  calling  on  the  students.  I’m 
amazed  at  what  the  students  have  already  done,  and  done  willingly, 
but  they’ve  got  other  things  to  put  their  money  into.  As  far  as 

the  arboretum’s  concerned,  I  think  they’ve  done  their  share,  and  I 

don’t  think  the  University  has." 

Perhaps  many  people  assume  that  now  the  arboretum  has  the  Shields 
endowment  everything’s  taken  care  of.  They  don’t  realize  the  relation 
ship  of  those  funds — that  they  are  for  development  only,  and  are  only 
a  beginning. 

That’s  why  I  wanted,  and  finally  got,  an  article  published  stating 
that.  A  previous  article  with  big  headlines  had  told  about  the 
bequest  and  it  was  the  last  thing  we  wanted.  I  said,  ’*  You’re 
going  to  defeat  your  own  purpose  by  announcing  that  you  have  a 
$350,000  grant.  It  looks  larger  than  it  is;  it  isn’t  large  at  all, 
but  it’s  going  to  scare  off  other  gifts.  And  we  haven’t  even  got 
the  overall  plan  completed." 

Is  someone  drafting  the  plan  now? 

Yes.  Mai  Arbegast,  a  landscape  architect,  is  up  to  the  hilt  on 
that  and  has  the  overall  plan  ready  to  go  before  the  campus  committee 
in  September  [1975]. 
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Larkey : 

In  conversation  the  other  day  you  mentioned  the  possibility  of 
developing  an  area  of  the  arboretum  for  medicinal  plants. 

Ryerson: 

The  medical  and  veterinary  schools  are  interested  in  that.  We 
also  hope  to  plan  an  area  that  demonstrates  the  historical  develop¬ 
ment  of  California  horticulture.  ITve  talked  about  that  several  times 
with  Luther  Davis  who  has  been  on  the  arboretum  committee  for  years. 

We  wanted  a  popular  collection  of  standard  fruit  varieties  that  have 
made  California  horticulture,  including  some  of  the  old  ones  that 
might  have  gone  out  of  production,  such  as  the  Mission  fig,  the 

Mission  olive,  and  the  Mission  grape.  These  are  still  important. 

I’ve  asked  if  they  would  make  cuttings  of  the  old  Jerome  Davis 
fig  and  olive  trees,  just  in  case  something  happens  to  them.  That 
should  be  done  because  people  are  interested,  and  more  and  more  citv 
people,  as  well  as  local  residents,  are  coming  to  see  the  Davis 
Arboretum. 

Larkey : 

And  to  ride  on  the  scenic  bike  paths.  No  doubt  you’ll  continue  your 
long-standing  interest  in  the  arboretum’s  developments,  albeit  slow. 

Ryerson: 

Indeed  I  will.  I  think  in  my  heart,  it  stands  next  to  the  Memorial 
Union  and  the  dormitories.  If  it  fulfills  its  opportunities  as  an 
important  arboretum  in  a  climatic  and  soil  region  where  none  now 
exist,  it  will  have  to  become  one  of  the  important  priorities  in  the 
campus  development.  It  will  have  to  have  much  more  financial  support, 
both  public  and  private,  for  its  development  and  maintenance  as  well 
as  for  an  adequately  trained  staff.  This  is  a  matter  of  years,  of 
course,  but  I  myself  have  known  it  for  fifty  years.  I  certainly  hope 
the  next  fifty  will  see  much  faster  development  and  more  complete 
support. 

Larkey : 

Preservation  of  Old  Campus  Buildings 

A  final  note  about  some  of  the  oldest  campus  landmarks;  do  you 
favor  their  preservation? 

Ryerson: 

Yes,  I  certainly  do.  I  think  it  is  a  crime  to  destroy  all  these 
historical  buildings  and  old  landmarks. 

Larkey : 

One  of  the  two  original  buildings,  built  on  the  University  Farm  in 

1907,  is  University  House,  which  is  still  being  actively  utilized. 

The  other  is  the  octagonal  livestock  judging  pavillion,  which  was 
relocated  twice  and  is  now  a  theatre,  thanks  to  Fred  Wyatt.  Were 
you  involved  with  any  of  the  negotiations  for  that? 

Ryerson: 

No,  that  was  all  after  my  time,  although  I'd  known  Fred. 
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Larkey:  A  theatre  has  been  a  productive  use  for  a  very  old  building  that 

meant  a  lot  to  many  people. 

Ryerson:  I  do  hope  they  keep  that  old  silo  there,  too.  I  know  a  lot  of 

people  eye  that  as  an  ideal  building  spot,  but  I  think  we've  got 
to  have  more  respect  for  history,  not  less. 
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Larkey : 

Ryerson: 


Larkey : 
Ryerson: 


Larkey : 


XXI  UC  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE,  BERKELEY  1952-1967 


Transition:  Davis  to  Berkeley 


Let’s  continue  with  your  administrative  responsibilities.  With  the 
change  of  command  at  Davis  becoming  effective  July  1,  1952,  I 
imagine  you  and  Mrs.  Ryerson  were  busy  making  plans  for  your  move 
to  Berkeley. 

We  didn’t  actually  move  ’til  October  because  we  hadn’t  sold  our 
Davis  home,  and  we  hadn’t  yet  found  a  place  in  Berkeley.  We  looked 
for  three  months  while  I  commuted  from  Davis .  Then  we  came  down 
and  stayed  in  a  hotel  for  a  month  while  this  house  [15  Arlmonte 
Drive]  was  being  finished. 


Ryerson  Home  Becomes  University  Residence 


Did  you  offer  your  Davis  home  to  the  University? 

No,  the  Regents  asked  for  it  and  wanted  to  buy  it.  Bob  Underhill 
said  he’d  appoint  an  appraiser,  and  I’d  appoint  one.  Then  the  two 
of  them  would  appoint  a  third.  He  suggested  that  their  appraisals 
would  determine  the  price  the  University  would  pay.  I  said,  ”No, 
this  is  an  appraisal,  not  a  condemnation.  I  still  reserve  the  right 
of  refusal.”  Well,  he  wasn’t  for  that,  but  I  went  ahead  and  got 
an  appraiser  anyway.  It  was  difficult  because  property  up  there 
hadn’t  been  selling,  particularly  in  College  Park.  The  Sacramento 
appraiser  Ira  recommended  I  get  had  a  hard  time  trying  to  find  a 
basis.  And  at  that  time  Ira  also  advised  me,  "Now  remember:  any 
time  you’re  dealing  with  Bob  Underhill  you  need  to  add  several  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  because  you’ve  always  got  to  give  something  when  you 
deal  with  him.” 

What  was  the  final  payment  for  your  home? 
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Ryerson: 


Larkey : 

Ryerson: 


Larkey : 
Ryerson: 


Larkey: 

Ryerson: 


The  appraisal  was  for  $38,000  and  that's  what  I  got.  When  the  Univer¬ 
sity  said  that  was  the  final  offer,  the  appraiser  said  it  was  common 
for  the  courts  to  award  10  percent  above  the  appraised  figure. 
Underhill  himself,  had  said  the  University  didn't  want  to  take  my 
shirt,  but  that  he  could  recommend  either  10  percent  above  or  below 
the  appraised  figure  and  the  University  would  accept  it.  I  had 
heard  Underwood  boast  about  how  he  had  negotiated  for  properties 
and  the  hard  bargains  he  drove. 

A  faculty  member  who  was  present  at  the  Regents'  meeting  when 
Underhill  announced  the  offer  remarked  afterwards  that  if  anyone 
was  ever  sold  down  the  river,  I  was.  I  won't  forget  my  dealings  with 
Bob  Underhill. 


Reflections  on  the  Rough  Times 


You  seem  to  have  had  your  share  of  trauma  during  that  period  of 
change. 

Yes,  it  wasn't  easy.  We  were* under  constant  pressure  to  get  out  of 
the  house  as  Stan  wanted  to  move  in  even  though  we  hadn't  yet  decided 
to  sell.  All  that  summer  we  tramped  the  Berkeley  hills  trying  to 
find  a  place  to  live.  I'd  come  home  and  tell  Emma,  "I'm  not  going 
to  leave.  I'll  stay  here  [at  Davis]  as  dean  of  agriculture."  I 
had  that  option. 

But  you've  said  Dr.  Wellman  encouraged  you  to  become  dean  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture  at  Berkeley  instead. 

Yes,  because  he  wanted  my  help  on  the  University's  international 
programs.  I  was  already  in  charge  of  all  the  agricultural  foreign 
visitors  and  foreign  trainees — some  of  them  here  for  a  day,  some  for 
a  year. 

So  your  new  job  did  have  some  continuity  with  what  you  had  been 
doing  at  Davis. 

Oh  sure.  I  didn't  like  it  when  it  happened.  It  was  a  pretty 
bitter  pill  when  I  was  shoved  out  of  Davis  with  no  real  reason  ever 
given.  But  as  I  look  back  on  it,  there's  ups  and  downs  in  every 
job  and  I've  got  no  kick  coming.  Sure  it's  been  rough,  but  it's  a 
part  of  the  game.  I've  also  had  more  opportunities  and  more  credit 
than  I  ever  could  really  possibly  deserve.  I  have  depended  on  so 
many  other  people  that  have  made  it  possible  that,  after  all,  I 
can't  pat  myself  on  the  back  too  much.  I've  had  a  lot  of  fun  and 
don't  know  that  I  would  change  anything  if  I  had  it  to  do  over. 
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Ryerson: 

These  other  things  .  .  .  sure  they’re  rough  when  they  come, 
but  you  can  always  see  someone  who’s  had  it  a  lot  rougher.  All 
things  considered,  I  wouldn’t  trade  my  life  for  any  other. 

Larkey : 

You’ve  had  the  opportunity  to  know  a  great  many  students  and  to  follow 
their  careers  when  they’ve  made  major  contributions,  particularly  to 
California  agriculture.  This  must  be  a  continuing  source  of  pride 
for  you. 

Ryerson: 

It  is.  You  run  into  them,  or  you  see  their  names  in  the  papers; 
and  many  of  them  correspond  with  me.  That’s  why  I’m  sorry  I 
missed  the  Host  Breakfast  [in  Sacramento]  this  year.  They  come  for 
that  from  different  parts  of  the  state.  I  always  meet  someone  there 
that  I  never  get  to  see  any  other  time  as  I’m  not  traveling  around 
so  much  anymore,  although  I  do  meet  some  former  Aggies  abroad  every 
once  in  awhile.  And  many  of  them  are  like  family  to  me. 

I  think  it’s  all  worked  out.  It  would  have  been  great  to  have 
stayed  at  Davis,  but  I  still  feel  that  so  much  of  the  activity  there 
in  these  last  twenty  years  has  been  the  building  up  of  the  College 
of  Letters  and  Science  and  expanding  Davis  into  a  general  campus. 

I’ve  got  some  ideas  on  that,  but  there  are  so  many  other  people  who 
are  more  experienced — and  can  do  that  better  than  I.  After  all, 
agriculture  is  my  first  love. 

Larkey : 

With  so  many  drastic  changes  occurring  in  the  ’50s  and  the  ’60s,  you 
might  have  found  even  greater  frustrations. 

Ryerson: 

There  would  have  been  frustrations  had  I  remained  at  Davis.  The 
opposite  was  true  at  Berkeley  for  I  had  great  cooperation  from  the 
faculty.  But  the  reaction  to  my  transfer  was  interesting.  Many  on 
both  faculties,  particularly  those  outside  of  the  ag  college,  thought 
the  fact  that  I  was  coming  to  be  dean  at  Berkeley  meant  a  promotion 
to  a  statewide  job.  I  got  quite  a  few  letters  of  congratulations. 

Continuation  of  Work  with  International  Scholars 

Larkey : 

After  you  came  down  to  Berkeley  to  assume  the  duties  of  dean  of 
the  College  of  Agriculture,  you  continued  to  work  with  foreign 
trainees  and  were  the  official  greeter  of  all  foreign  dignitaries 
that  came  through  your  office.  Do  you  have  some  particular 
recollections  of  some  of  these  visitors? 

Ryerson: 

I  had  been  the  foreign  contact  officer  for  the  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  statewide,  for  the  trainees  that  were  coming  in  increasing 
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Ryerson:  numbers  after  the  war  under  various  governmental  and  private  grants. 

Some  were  coming  just  to  visit  a  particular  specialist  or  for  a  tour 
of  the  country.  Others  were  coming  for  a  semester  of  study,  or 
even  for  a  year. 

They  were  all  funneled  through  my  office  and  it  took  a  lot  of 
time  to  handle  them.  I  think  during  the  peak  load  that  last  year  I 
was  at  Davis  there  were  eleven  hundred  foreign  people  who  went  through 
our  office. 

Then  when  I  came  to  Berkeley,  I  continued  to  handle  that  work. 

It  involved  dealing  with  the  State  Department  in  Washington  and  with 
their  San  Francisco  office,  dealing  with  the  various  consulates, 
and  arranging  for  tours  and  special  events  on  the  different  campuses. 

Then  the  Fulbright  scholarship  program  was  expanded.  Of  course, 
that  wound  up  being  a  graduate  program,  although  when  it  was  originally 
proposed  I  don’t  think  it  was  intended  that  it  be  limited  to  graduate 
students.  But  the  graduate  schools  of  the  country  dominated  the 
program. 

That  Fulbright  program  took  care  of  the  visiting  graduate  stu¬ 
dents.  Nevertheless,  if  they  did  work  in  the  College  of  Agriculture, 

I  was  also  involved  with  them. 

Larkey:  These  foreign  exchange  programs  apparently  developed  as  a  result 

of  the  postwar  reconstruction  plans  for  some  of  the  underdeveloped 
countries. 

Ryerson:  Yes,  and  California  was  a  mecca  for  so  many  of  them,  particularly 

those  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  tropical  and  subtropical  regions. 
This  was  the  place  to  come. 

There  were  various  funds,  such  as  federal  grants,  available  in 
the  beginning.  We  weren’t  set  up  to  handle  as  many  as  were  coming, 
so  I  was  designated  to  head  the  handling  of  the  foreign  trainees  and 
the  foreign  visitors  who  were  coming  over  to  try  to  enter  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California  or  to  visit  California  farms. 

This  grew  by  leaps  and  bounds,  particularly  when  more  federal 
grants  and  additional  grants  from  foundations  became  available. 

Our  embassies  and  consulates  abroad  were  supposed  to  make  sure  those 
who  were  coming  had  adequate  use  of  the  English  language,  financial 
support,  and  could  meet  the  entrance  requirements.  In  the  beginning 
a  lot  of  them  didn’t  do  that.  We  had  people  arriving  with  very  in¬ 
adequate  English  and  a  shortage  of  funds.  They  just  arrived.  We 
were  short  of  housing  for  our  own  GIs  at  that  time,  right  after  the 


war. 
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Ryerson: 


Larkey : 
Ryerson: 


Larkey : 

Ryerson: 

Larkey : 


Ryerson: 


This  problem  came  up  at  the  land  grant  college  meetings  because 
other  institutions  were  having  the  same  experience,  particularly  the 
larger  institutions  like  Cornell  and  Minnesota.  We  finally  got  a 
setup  whereby  certain  people  at  each  university  were  designated  to 
work  with  Washington,  the  State  Department,  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  and  the  other  agencies  on  meeting  their  needs.  Still, 
the  numbers  kept  increasing.  No  matter  where  they  wanted  to  go,  they 
were  directed  toward  my  office  for  orientation  and  arrangements. 

Then  we  could  send  them  on  to  Riverside,  Cal  Poly,  or  wherever. 

Did  you  have  a  staff  at  Davis  that  helped  with  these  arrangements? 

I  didn’t  at  first,  and  this  became  almost  a  nightmare.  Griffin 
helped  a  good. deal,  and  the  registrar’s  office,  which  meant  Howard 
Shontz  who  knew  about  entrance  requirements  and  conditions  on 
different  campuses.  But  it  took  some  time  to  build  a  staff,  or 
even  to  get  funds  for  this.  Later  on  things  went  smoother  when  we 
had  better  cooperation  from  the  State  Department. 

Once  you  occupied  the  dean’s  office  in  Giannini  Hall,  did  these 
foreign  visitors  all  receive  their  first  orientation  at  Berkeley? 

Yes,  they’d  come  to  Berkeley  and  we  would  orient  them  on  the  various 
possibilities.  And  then  send  them  to  Davis  or  wherever  they  wanted 
to  go. 

Having  been  the  receptionist  in  the  suite  of  offices  you  shared 
with  Dr.  Wellman  and  Dr.  Sharp,  director  of  the  Experiment  Station, 
way  back  in  1952,  I  can  vouch  for  the  fact  that  you  were  very  busy. 
There  was  a  steady  stream  of  fascinating  visitors  from  foreign  lands, 
even  royalty.  On  one  occasion  I  recall  you  meeting  Prince  Chakrabandhu 
of  Thailand,  whom  you  had  met  previously  when  you  were  in  his  country. 

I  met  him  when  I  first  went  to  Thailand  and  worked  very  closely  with 
him.  As  I’ve  said  earlier,  he  was  in  charge  of  the  Rice  Institute 
at  Kasetsart  University  and  organized  the  University  band.  He  was 
very  musical  and  as  he  was  a  cousin  of  the  King,  the  two  of  them 
composed  music  together.  He  is  a  charming  person  and  we  have  kept 
in  touch  ever  since.  You  have  seen  me  wear  that  green  jacket  with 
the  Kasetsart  University  symbol.  He  gave  that  to  me.  I  always 
take  it  with  me  to  the  Bohemian  Grove  every  summer  and  enjoy  wearing 
it . 


That  office  of  mine  was  a  busy  place.  I  had  to  have  help 
so  I  persuaded  Larry  Taylor  to  join  our  office  because  I  had  also 
started  teaching. 


Larkey: 


I  didn’t  realize  you  had  that  added  responsibility. 
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Ryerson: 


Ryerson: 


Larkey : 


Ryerson: 


Yes. 


Larry  Taylor,  World  Citizen 


My  old  friend  Larry  Taylor  had  recently  retired  from  the  State 
Department.  He  and  his  wife  bought  a  farm  up  near  Santa  Rosa. 

And  here  I  was,  older  than  he  and  still  working.  I  said,  "You 
can't  sit  up  there  loafing  around  while  I'm  working.  You  come 
on  down  and  help  me  with  these  foreign  students,"  which  he  did  for 
half  time  the  first  year,  then  full  time.  He  stayed  on  even  after 
I  retired  and  worked  another  few  years  for  the  University. 

I  understand  you've  just  learned  the  sad  news  about  his  death. 

Even  though  it  was  expected  it's  a  shame  you've  lost  another  of 
your  longtime  friends. 

Yes,  we  were  in  all  kinds  of  college  activities  together  at  Berkeley, 
and  during  the  spring  of  '17  at  Davis  we  had  a  great  time.  He  was 
one  of  our  West  Dorm  gang  and  we  were  in  the  same  regiment  in  World 
War  I.  Then  he  was  farm  advisor  in  Kern  County  when  I  had  the  same 
position  in  Los  Angeles  County.  It  was  a  short  time  after  I  went 
to  Haiti  that  he  joined  the  State  Department  and  subsequently  had 
many  fantastic  assignments. 

In  World  War  II  he  closed  the  embassy  at  Frankfurt,  then  did 
the  same  in  Bordeaux,  just  ahead  of  the  German  wave  into  that  part 
of  France.  He  got  all  the  Americans  out  that  wanted  to  get  out,  and 
then  made  a  run  for  it  himself. 

After  that  he  was  one  of  those  negotiating  for  secret  air 
bases  in  Africa.  [Charles]  De  Gaulle  was  at  Larry's  headquarters 
in  Central  Africa,  not  knowing  what  he  was  going  to  do.  He  hadn't 
gone  back  to  England  yet.  Of  course  he  was  powerless,  but  he  was 
still  De  Gaulle.  Larry  had  some  great  tales  about  him  that  should 
have  been  recorded. 

Larry  held  numerous  other  posts  before  he  retired  as  consul 
general  in  Tokyo,  Japan.  He  was  just  a  good,  common  sense  guy. 

He  never  worried  about  prestige,  rank,  or  anything  else.  If  there 
was  a  job  to  be  done,  Larry  did  it.  He'd  been  in  the  Foreign  Service 
for  thirty  years  and  had  had  a  good  chance  to  become  acquainted  with 
worldwide  agriculture. 

When  I  was  so  swamped  Larry  willingly  came  down  from  retirement 
to  help  me.  He  was  a  graduate  of  the  University  in  agriculture,  he 
spoke  French  fluently,  and  he  was  a  natural  in  working  well  with 
people . 
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Ryerson: 

I  still  had  quite  a  good  many  foreign  assignments,  including 
the  Bangkok  development,  and  was  away  from  the  campus  some  in  those 
early  1950s.  Larry,  with  Billy  [William  B.]  Herms,  Jr.,  handled 
the  arrangements  with  the  different  campuses.  He  was  just  a  past 
master  at  it.  A  spokesman  for  the  State  Department  later  told  me 
that  no  university  in  the  United  States  had  as  good  a  contact 
officer  in  agriculture  as  Larry  Taylor. 

Larkey : 

With  his  background  he  probably  enjoyed  doing  that  kind  of  work. 

Ryerson: 

Oh,  he  had  a  grand  time,  and  he  could  still  go  up  to  his  little 
vineyard  on  weekends. 

One  time  there  were  a  dozen  trainees  in  agricultural  extension 
from  Madagascar,  none  of  whom  spoke  English,  only  French.  They  were 
on  a  three  months  tour  of  the  U.  S.  and  had  a  State  Department 
interpreter  with  them.  Suddenly,  the  interpreter  had  an  emergency 
appendectomy  and  they  were  stranded.  The  State  Department  then 
asked  for  the  release  of  Larry  so  he  could  escort  that  group  on 
the  rest  of  their  three  months  tour,  which  he  did,  including  a  side 
trip  to  Puerto  Rico.  He  could  do  that  sort  of  thing  and  do  it  well. 

He  took  a  great  load  off  of  niy  shoulders. 

Larkey : 

I?m  sure  he  did. 

Ryerson: 

At  that  time  I  was  also  on  the  foreign  student  committee  of  the 

Berkeley  campus,  and  later  served  as  chairman  of  it.  When  I  re¬ 
tired,  Larry  succeeded  me  because  the  University  asked  him  to  stay 
on  until  his  own  retirement.  And  on  top  of  that,  they  still  hadn’t 
found  anyone  else  to  replace  him  so  they  persuaded  him  to  stay  one 
year  longer,  which  he  did. 

Larry  also  became  involved  in  teaching  that  course  in  world 
agriculture  that  I  originally  taught. 

International  Friendship  Committee 

Larkey : 

Before  we  discuss  that  class,  let’s  talk  about  some  of  the  ways  the 
University  was  able  to  help  students  from  abroad.  Quite  an  organi¬ 
zation  was  developed  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  foreign  students 
and  their  families.  At  least  at  Davis,  the  International  Friendship 
Committee  has  been  a  very  good  thing  for  the  community  and  for  the 
students . 

Ryerson: 

Yes,  some  of  the  faculty  wives  started  that,  and  there  was  a  need. 

I  remember  a  young  student  official  from  Ghana  who  arrived  unannounced, 
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Ryerson:  with  a  wife,  a  babe  in  arms,  and  another  one  on  the  way.  No  previous 
arrangements  had  been  made  for  them.  They  didn’t  have  money  or 
housing.  I  remember  the  girls  in  my  office  at  Berkeley  were  the 
ones  that  called  it  to  my  attention.  They  went  out  and  bought  kitchen 
utensils,  food  and  a  few  other  things  for  that  family  which  was 
temporarily  housed  in  the  black  section  of  Berkeley.  They  couldn’t 
get  adequate  housing  even  if  they  could  have  paid. 

We  had  a  dickens  of  a  time  until  we  just  told  the  State 
Department  bluntly,  ’’You  cannot  unload  people  on  us  without  our 
permission. ” 

English  Classes  for  Foreign  Students 

Ryerson:  Those  with  language  problems  couldn’t  profit  by  the  courses,  so  we 

tried  to  arrange  special  English  classes  for  them.  At  Berkeley, 
they  were  developing  a  fine  English  course  for  foreign  students 
within  the  speech  department.  Jerry  [Gerald  E.]  Marsh  was  chairman 
at  that  time  and  was  very  interested. 

Then  the  head  of  the  speech  department  changed,  and  we  came 
up  against  a  problem  of  what  is  university  policy  and  what  is  the 
department’s  policy.  This  Dutchman,  [Jacobus]  tenBroek  (who  had 
done  remarkably  well  considering  he  was  blind — graduated  in  law  and 
went  into  speech)  became  chairman  of  the  department.  You  would 
think  with  his  handicap  that  he  would  be  especially  sensitive  to  the 
handicaps  of  others,  but  no:  He  said  they  weren’t  going  to  bother 
about  giving  these  English  classes  anymore,  that  this  wasn’t  the 
function  of  the  speech  department  and  he  indicated  they  were  going 
to  drop  that  course. 

I  went  to  the  chancellor  about  it,  but  he  did  nothing.  We 
had  to  get  the  extension  service  to  teach  the  English  classes  just 
because  this  stubborn  Dutchman  got  on  his  academic  high  horse. 

There  were  many  students  depending  on  that  program,  and  I  would  think 
the  chancellor  should  have  authority  to  order  the  speech  department 
to  continue  to  teach  English. 

That  change  gave  us  a  lot  of  headaches,  but  our  competent 
people  in  the  extension  service  recognized  the  need  and  filled  it. 

Life  is  never  dull  around  a  College  of  Agriculture.  We  never 
knew  what  might  be  turning  up,  especially  with  the  foreign  visitor 
and  trainee  program.  One  of  the  most  interesting  assignments  came 
out  of  the  blue. 


Larkey : 


When  was  this? 
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Ryerson: 


Russian  Agricultural  Tour  of  California 


It  was  in  August  1955  that  we  received  word  from  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  that  the  deputy  minister  of  agriculture  in  the  USSR,  [Vladimir] 
Matskevich,  was  coming  to  this  country  with  a  delegation  consisting 
of  an  agricultural  engineer,  an  economist,  and  a  plant  breeder. 
Matskevich  was  an  agronomist  by  training.  They  weren’t  coming  on 
one  of  our  exchange  programs  but  were  paying  their  own  way.  They 
wished  to  visit  certain  agricultural  regions,  particularly  the 
corn  belt  in  Iowa  and  our  agricultural  areas  in  California.  The 
State  Department  asked  if  I  would  take  charge  of  their  party  for  a 
week  and  go  around  with  them  in  this  state.  They  were  traveling 
by  bus,  accompanied  by  one  of  the  State  Department’s  top  Russian 
interpreters,  the  Russian  interpreter  from  the  Library  of  Congress, 
and  an  interpreter  from  the  Russian  Embassy  in  Washington. 

It  was  the  Russians’  show;  we  merely  were  asked  to  make  arrange¬ 
ments  for  what  they  wanted  to  see  and  help  them  in  any  way  we  could. 

Bill  [William]  Calkins,  head  of  the  information  service  for 
our  Agricultural  Extension  Service,  was  in  Washington  at  that  time, 
and  was  coming  West  about  the  time  the  Russians  were  to  be  in  the 
Central  States.  I  alerted  him  at  once  and  he  was  able  to  pick  up 
some  information  from  them  about  their  previous  stop  in  the  East. 

I’d  asked  him  to  stop  in  Iowa  and  spend  a  day  or  two  with  them  to 
see  how  the  tour  was  going,  and  to  find  out  if  there  was  anything 
that  would  help  us  out  here. 

We  had  originally  been  told  that  they  wanted  to  stay  in  the 
smaller  centers,  not  in  big  hotels  in  the  big  cities.  So,  we  mapped 
out  a  trip  in  which  our  first  stop  was  to  be  at  Lodi.  They  were  to 
have  lunch  there,  tour  that  grape  area,  and  then  go  to  Fresno  with 
an  overnight  stop  there.  We’d  see  the  fruit  area  around  Fresno, 
the  cotton  area  around  Tulare,  and  then  go  to  Riverside  for  a  day 
at  the  Citrus  Experiment  Station  and  a  tour  of  the  citrus  by-products 
plant  near  Corona  before  ending  up  in  Los  Angeles  where  the  tour 
would  disband. 

We’d  made  arrangements  with  the  Farm  Bureau  and  other  groups 
and  booked  overnight  reservations  along  the  way.  But  Bill  called 
me  from  Iowa,  where  he  had  found  the  Russians  touring  the  Pioneer 
Corn  Breeding  Company  owned  by  the  Garst  family.  Bill  said  the 
information  we’d  had  out  of  Washington  was  all  wrong.  As  he  put  it, 
the  Russians  said,  "We  Proletarians  are  going  to  live  in  the  best 
hotels."  It  was  to  be  the  Mark  Hopkins  in  San  Francisco,  in  Fresno 
there  wasn’t  much  choice,  the  Mission  Inn  at  Riverside,  and  the  new 
Statler  in  Los  Angeles.  This  put  a  crimp  in  our  plans  because  we 
had  to  change  all  the  reservations  on  short  notice. 
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Larkey : 

How  many  were  in  the  group  that  was  touring? 

Ryerson: 

According  to  the  news  items  there  were  ten,  but  I  don’t  remember 
that  many.  They  were  accompanied  by  their  Russian  press  representa¬ 
tives  and  our  own  press. 

Confrontation  with  Farm  Bureau  Officials 

Ryerson: 

Another  unexpected  problem  was  when  some  high  Farm  Bureau  officials 
came  stalking  into  my  office  and  raised  hob  about  my  taking  the 
Russians'  around.  They  gave  me  orders  to  keep  those  Russians  out 
and  said  we  shouldn’t  be  giving  up  our  secrets  to  them. 

In  response  I  said,  ’’This  is  a  courtesy  that  our  government  has 
extended  to  them.  The  only  way  the  University’s  involved  is  that 

I  happen  to  be  an  official  of  the  University  who  was  asked  to  be 
their  guide  in  California.  What  it  means  is  that  I’m  just  a  flunky 
to  make  the  arrangements.”  You  see,  I  had  asked  various  Farm  Bureau 
groups  to  host  some  of  the  luncheon  and  dinner  stops. 

Those  Farm  Bureau  men  threatened  to  see  President  Sproul  and 
Wellman  (who  was  then  vice-president  for  agriculture) . 

I  replied,  ’’You  go  right  ahead  and  see  them.  We’ve  been  asked 
to  do  this.  The  University  has  approved  it  and  we’re  going  to  carry 
it  through.  Just  remember,  these  are  Russian  technicians.  At  an 
earlier  time  Vavilov  made  it  possible  for  us  to  get  into  Russia  and 
get  wilt-resistant  strains  of  alfalfa,  which  we  knew  were  there.  The 
alfalfa  industry  of  the  Central  Valley  owes  a  debt  to  the  Russians 
for  that.  We  went  in  before  we  even  recognized  Russia  because 
their  courtesy  permitted  it.” 

They  did  go  to  see  Wellman.  I  don’t  know  if  they  ever  went 
to  see  Sproul,  but  they  didn’t  get  anywhere. 

Larkey : 

Did  interference  from  the  farm  organizations  occur  frequently? 

Ryerson: 

Not  at  all;  not  at  all.  No  doubt  there  had  been  pressure  from  some 
members,  but  as  far  as  I  know  the  University  never  had  any  official 
communication . 

Larkey: 

The  tour  proceeded  with  the  cooperation  of  Farm  Bureau  members,  I 
gather. 

Ryerson: 

Yes,  indeed. 
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Ryerson: 


Ryerson: 


Matskevich  and  Delegation  Arrive  in  California 


The  Russian  delegation  flew  from  Iowa  directly  to  the  San  Francisco 
airport.  Bill  [Calkins]  went  over  with  me  to  meet  them  with  a 
chartered  bus. 

One  of  the  problems  we  encountered  right  away  was  that  the 
local  pinks  [Communist  groups]  wanted  to  be  on  hand  to  meet  them. 

There  had  been  enough  advance  publicity  that  all  the  termites  were 
coming  out  of  the  wood.  This  had  troublesome  possibilities  because 
if  there  were  to  be  a  very  definite  effort  by  our  local  radical  groups 
to  tie  in  with  the  official  Russian  government  group,  we  [at  the 
University]  were  through.  Also,  the  Russians  themselves  would  be 
under  the  suspicion  that  they  were  not  over  here  for  agriculture 
alone.  They  were,  however,  a  serious  technical  group  and  these 
local  Communists  were  just  trying  to  butt  in.  They  assembled  at 
the  airport,  but  the  police  and  airport  officials  kept  them  from 
making  contact  with  the  Russians,  whom  we  quickly  got  into  the  bus. 


Pilgrimage  to  Luther  Burbank’s  Home 


Bill  had  previously  advised  us  that  Matskevich  wanted  to  visit 
Luther  Burbank's  home  and  grave  in  Santa  Rosa;  Burbank  had  been 
his  boyhood  hero.  So,  I  sat  with  Matskevich  on  the  way  to  the  hotel 
and  told  him  I'd  gotten  Bill's  message  and  I  would  personally  take 
him  to  Burbank's  home  since  I  knew  the  place,  then  we'd  join  the 
rest  of  the  group  at  Lodi. 

"Oh,  no,"  he  said,  "when  the  rest  of  the  party  heard  I  was 
going,  they  all  wanted  to  go;  so  they  will  all  have  to  go.  Further¬ 
more,  we  want  to  place  a  wreath  on  Burbank's  grave." 

We  were  to  leave  at  eight  o'clock  the  next  morning.  So  we 
had  to  do  some  fast  shuffling  of  schedules.  We  also  had  to  arrange 
to  get  a  wreath  and  it  was  already  nine  o'clock  at  night.  Fortunately, 
Bill  volunteered  to  call  his  next-door  neighbor  who  was  a  florist  and 
ask  him  to  have  a  four  foot  wreath  lettered  to  read:  To  Luther  Burbank 
from  the  USSR  Delegation.  With  the  aid  of  Bill's  son  and  an  all  night 
job,  the  wreath  with  the  lettering  was  on  the  bus  the  next  morning. 


When  the  farm  advisor  at  Santa  Rosa  was  told  about  Matskevich 
and  his  whole  party's  desire  to  visit  Burbank's  home  and  grave,  lay 
a  wreath,  and  meet  Mrs.  Burbank,  he  said,  "The  place  is  a  disgrace 
and  you  just  can't  bring  them  up  here!" 

I  said,  "Sorry.  They're  having  a  four  foot  wreath  made  so 
we'll  see  you  around  ten  tomorrow,"  and  I  hung  up. 
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Ryerson: 


Several  carloads  of  correspondents  from  the  New  York  Times, 

Life,  Newsweek,  The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  plus  the  local 
papers  followed  the  tour  everywhere.  The  Russians  didn't  like  all 
this  press  but  this  was  something  they  couldn't  control. 

There  was  only  one  correspondent  to  whom  they  really  objected. 

He,  or  his  parents,  were  Russian  and  he  had  written  some  critical 
articles  about  Russia.  The  head  Russian  interpreter  was  Tulupnikof 
from  the  embassy  in  Washington.  He  was  quite  a  guy — tall,  blond, 
curly  headed,  with  a  great  sense  of  humor  and  the  only  one  who 
spoke  English.  He  told  us,nThe  minister  doesn't  want  that  man 
along,”  to  which  I  replied  that  this  is  a  free  country. 

Anyway,  the  farm  advisor  had  found  Mrs.  Burbank  and  she  was 
there  to  greet  the  party  when  the  bus  arrived.  She  was  quite  a 
prim,  sharp,  Victorian  lady,  but  a  real  person. 

The  Russians  piled  out  and  placed  the  wreath  on  Burbank's 
grave.  I  must  say,  I  don't  know  what  the  farm  advisor  was  worried 
about  unless  the  whole  town  had  worked  all  night  because  the  place 
wasn't  in  bad  shape. 

The  house  is  so  very  small  there  wasn't  room  for  many  people, 
so  none  of  the  press  could  come  in.  In  fact,  the  interpreters,  the 
delegation  and  I — about  eight  of  us — were  the  only  ones  who  entered. 
They  wanted  to  see  Burbank's  notes,  his  grafting  tools  and  all  the 
things  that  were  on  exhibit  in  the  house.  This  was  no  phony  publicity 
stunt.  This  was  a  passionate  pilgrimage  for  those  Russians.  This 
was  just  like  going  to  Mount  Vernon,  to  Lincoln  Memorial,  or  to 
Lincoln's  tomb  in  Springfield.  They  handled  his  notes,  his  budding 
knives,  and  his  pruning  shears  almost  like  holy  relics.  Particularly 
with  Matskevich,  you  could  just  see  that  this  was  the  "holy  place" 
of  his  boyhood  hero. 

Then  Mrs.  Burbank,  innocently  and  unwittingly,  gave  one  of  the 
most  perfect  rebuffs.  The  Russians  were  looking  around  and  she  was 
helping  with  the  interpreter.  Then  she  suddenly  perked  up  and  said, 

"But  you  aren't  the  first  Russians  who've  been  here,"  and  she  dis¬ 
appeared  into  one  of  the  other  rooms,  returning  with  an  old  dog-eared 
guest  book.  She  thumbed  through  and  here  was  N.  I.  Vavilov's  signa¬ 
ture.  The  ag  engineer  happened  to  be  the  closest,  so  she  turned  to 
him.  He's  a  big  fellow  and  she  had  to  look  up  to  him,  very  expectantly, 
very  bright  eyed,  and  said,  "Of  course,  you  knew  Dr.  Vavilov." 

He  chose  to  play  St.  Peter  and  denied  that,  saying  "No,"  and  shook 
his  head.  This  shocked  her.  Matskevich  was  in  the  other  room  so  only 
the  other  three  were  there.  Next,  she  turned  to  the  economist:  "Well, 
you  must  have  known  Dr.  Vavilov,  or  known  about  him?" 
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Ryerson:  But  he  looked  very  stoney  and  said,  "No." 

She  looked  very  startled,  and  to  the  plant  breeder  she  finally 
said,  ,fYou  must  have  known  him  or  known  of  him;  you1  re  a  plant 
breeder.”  He  felt  maybe  he  better  follow  the  party  line,  so,  like 
St.  Peter,  there  was  the  third  denial  and  the  cock  crowed  (laughter)! 
Only  it  was  she  who  blew  the  whistle.  Like  a  prim  little  school  marm, 
she  shut  up  that  book  and  looked  up  at  them:  "Well!  You'd  better 
learn  your  history!" 

I  turned  one  hundred  and  eighty  degrees  and  I  studied  the  picture 
on  the  wall  behind  me  like  it  had  never  been  studied  before  (laughter)  . 
It  was  perfect,  and  she  didn’t  realize  how  perfect  it  was.  I  was 
dying  to  tell  the  reporters  but  I  couldn't  under  the  circumstances. 

It  would  have  been  embarrassing,  but  I  was  tempted  because  a  good 
reporter  could  have  made  a  real  story  out  of  that. 

I  never  got  to  see  Mrs.  Burbank  again  until  several  years  later. 

By  then,  the  city  had  completely  rehabilitated  the  garden  and  house. 

On  that  occasion  they  were  rededicating  it  and  I  was  invited  to 
represent  the  University  at  the  ceremonies. 

When  I  saw  Mrs.  Burbank  I  said,  "I've  been  wanting  to  tell  you 
for  some  years  what  a  perfect  job  you  did  when  the  Russians  were 
here." 

She  said,  "What  did  I  do?" 

I  said,  "You  made  the  perfect  retort.  Do  you  remember  asking 
them  if  they  knew  Vavilov  and  three  of  them  denied  knowing  him?  And 
you  told  them  that  they'd  better  read  their  history.  It  was  perfect, 
and  you  couldn't  have  done  it  better."  (Laughter.)  Oh,  that  was 
good. 


San  Joaquin  Valley  Tour:  Corn,  Grapes,  Cotton 


Larkey:  After  the  visit  to  Santa  Rosa  where  did  you  take  the  Russian 

visitors? 

Ryerson:  As  we  went  down  the  valley  milo  was  in  its  prime,  but  they  were  more 
intrigued  by  the  grapes  and  other  fruit  plantings  at  that  time. 

We  arrived  in  Fresno  where  the  Farm  Bureau  put  on  a  dinner  for 
them,  including  a  fine  program  of  high  school  4-Hers. 

The  next  morning  we  took  off  early  because  we  were  to  have 
lunch  with  the  Tulare  Farm  Bureau  and  then  go  on  to  Riverside  that 
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Ryerson: 


night.  On  the  bus  they  all  got  to  talking  about  the  night  before. 
They  liked  the  singing  and  some  of  them  tried  to  sing  one  of  the 
songs,  nDown  by  the  Riverside.11  They  could  remember  that  because 
they  were  going  to  Riverside.  I  leaned  over  to  Matskevich  and  said, 
"I  don't  know  if  you  remember  the  last  line  of  that  song  in  the 
translation  that  you  had,  but  it  says  that  they're  going  to  lay 
down  their  swords  and  shields  '  down  by  the  riverside  and  study  war 
no  more.  .  .  . 1  His  eyes  lit  up — he  got  the  point!  I  couldn't 
resist  it.  He  was  a  good  scholar  and  was  interested  in  everything 
he  saw. 

We  were  going  through  the  cotton  area  that  day  and  I'd  have 
given  anything  to  have  had  a  tape  of  the  conversation.  Before  we 
got  to  Tulare  that  noon  we  were  riding  through  acres  and  acres  of 
this  wonderful  cotton.  They  were  just  amazed  at  its  lush  growth — 
it  couldn't  have  been  better.  Matskevich  turned  to  me  and  asked 
through  the  interpreter,  "You  have  a  law  in  this  state,  don't  you, 
that  you  can  only  grow  one  variety  of  cotton?" 

I  said,  "Yes." 

He  said,  "How  can  these  things  be?"  (That  was  a  favorite  ex¬ 
pression,  at  least  the  interpreter  used  it  frequently.) 

I  said,  "Our  producers,  our  farmers,  the  government  and  the 
cotton  processors  got  t°ge  th  er  to  insure  a  stable  variety. 

It's  the  only  law  of  its  kind." 

"But,"  he  said  again,  "how  can  these  things  be?" 

Then  he  said,  "Supposing  I  went  to  some  other  country  and  I 
found  a  better  variety  of  cotton  and  I  brought  it  here  and  planted 
it.  What  would  happen?" 

I  said,  "You  might  well  end  up  in  jail  and  we'd  take  the 
variety  over  to  the  Cotton  Breeding  Station  and  see  if  it  was  any 
good." 


Well,  he  was  almost  bouncing  up  and  down:  "How  can  these 
things  be?"  He  was  almost  shouting  for  free  enterprise  (laughter) . 

He  was  an  agronomist,  a  plant  introducer  at  that  point,  not  a  govern¬ 
ment  official.  And  I  knew  exactly  how  he  was  feeling.  That  was  a 
very  interesting  afternoon. 


Southern  California:  Citrus  and  Dairy  Industries 


Ryerson:  We  arrived  at  Riverside  that  evening  and  toured  the  Citrus  Experiment 
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Ryerson:  Station  the  next  morning.  Next*  we  went  to  Corona  to  visit  the  Sun- 

kist  by-products  plant  and  the  orchards. 


Coping  with  Demonstrators  and  the  Press 


Ryerson:  Meanwhile,  this  pinko  crowd  from  Los  Angeles  that  followed  us  to 

Riverside  was  trying  to  horn  in  on  the  trip.  We  didn't  know  about 
it,  but  a  girl  from  Canada,  apparently  a  Red  ringleader,  had  wrangled 
an  invitation  from  one  of  the  Russian  group  to  ride  to  Los  Angeles 
in  the  bus  with  them. 

After  the  Russians  toured  the  lemon  plant  I  asked  if  the  tour 
could  be  speeded  up  because  this  girl  had  crashed  the  party  and; 
from  what  we  could  gather,  quite  a  delegation  of  local  Reds  were 
planning  to  meet  us  at  the  hotel.  I  said,  "We're  just  not  going  to 
get  mixed  up  with  a  Red  demonstration."  When  I  was  told  that  we 
didn't  need  to  get  out  at  all,  that  we  could  point  out  the  main 
things  from  the  bus  as  we  drove  by,  I  said,  "Fine.  I  want  to  get 
into  Los  Angeles  an  hour  ahead  of  schedule  so  that  the  demonstrators 
will  not  be  there  at  the  hotel." 

Since  it  was  a  warm  day  not  too  many  of  them  got  out  when  we 
made  one  stop  and  the  other  stops  were  skipped.  We'd  gone  two  or 
three  miles  beyond  the  orchard  area  when  it  suddenly  dawned  on  this 
girl  that  we  were  headed  for  Los  Angeles  and  were  going  to  get  there 
ahead  of  time.  She  was  fit  to  be  tied  and  she  wanted  to  get  off  and 
use  the  phone.  But  we  said,  "No,  there  are  no  more  stops." 

We  banged  into  the  Statler  Hotel  about  an  hour  ahead  of 
schedule  and  when  the  bus  had  stopped,  this  girl  was  the  first  one 
off.  She  went  inside  to  start  phoning. 

As  we  arrived,  Matskevich  told  me,  "Now  tonight  the  others  are 
going  out.  They  want  to  see  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  want  to  be  on 
their  own,  but  you  and  I  will  have  dinner  together  in  my  room.  We'll 
just  have  a  good  talk  as  one  agronomist  to  another."  That  was  fine 
with  me. 

I  told  the  driver  to  park  the  bus  around  back,  out  of  sight  of 
the  hotel,  where  it  would  be  ready  to  reboard  as  soon  as  the  others 
washed  up.  The  State  Department  interpreter,  a  very  able  chap,  stayed 
with  me. 

My  phone  began  to  ring  almost  as  soon  as  I  got  to  my  room.  A 
reporter  said,  "We  understand  you're  having  dinner  with  the  head  of 
the  Russian  delegation  tonight.  Where  is  Matskevich?" 
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Ryerson: 


I  said,  "I  don’t  know.  They  asked  for  the  evening  off. 

They've  gone  out  on  the  town  and  have  taken  one  of  the  inter¬ 
preters.  They  want  to  see  the  Pacific  Ocean.  I’m  heading  for  a 
hot  shower  and  bed." 

"Well,  we  understand  ..." 

I  wasn’t  going  to  admit  anything  but  the  inquiries  kept  up, 
so  I  called  the  interpreter  and  told  him,  "I’ll  come  down  with  you 
and  we'll  leave  word  for  Matskevich  that  at  six- thirty  we'll  call 
and  see  whether  he  still  wants  to  see  me.  In  the  meantime,  we’ll 
keep  out  of  the  reporters'  way." 

About  six  thirty,  the  phone  rang  and  it  was  the  Matskevich 
interpreter  saying  that  yes,  the  party  was  on  and  that  we  should 
come  up  for' drink  and  dinner  at  seven. 

I  told  him  we’d  try  to  dodge  the  reporters  by  coming  in  the  back 

way. 


A  Private  Dinner  with  Vladimir  Matskevich 


It  wasn't  long  before  the  reporters  came  to  the  door.  Tulupnikov 
handled  them  well.  He  was  also  good  company.  He  didn’t  look  like 
a  somber  black-  mustached  Russian  at  all  and  with  his  great  sense 
of  humor  he  could  laugh  at  the  reporters.  He  towered  about  six  feet- 
three  or  four.  He  wouldn’t  let  them  in  and  he  wouldn't  answer  their 
questions.  He  said  no,  this  was  their  evening  off  and  there  were  to 
be  no  interviews.  He  finally  got  rid  of  them  and  Matskevich  and  I 
had  a  very  pleasant  chat. 

He  said  he  would  like  me  to  come  over  to  Russia  to  see  anything 
I’d  want  to  see. 

I  answered,  "It  would  be  great  and,  of  course,  I'd  like  to  go 
to  theCaucusus.  We’ve  had  several  [USDA]  expeditions  in  there  which 
have  brought  back  many  valuable  plant  introductions.  As  a  horticul- 
turalist,  that  is  what  I’d  like  to  see  most,  but  as  far  as  being 
any  help  to  you  is  concerned,  what  you  really  should  have  is  one  of 
our  top  technicians  come  over,  not  a  paper  passer  such  as  you  and  I 
have  become." 

He  laughed  and  said,  "All  I  think  I  do  is  grab  a  telephone  and 
pass  out  papers.  But  all  the  same,  we'd  like  to  have  you  come." 


Larkey : 


You  weren’t  able  to  accept  that  invitation? 
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Larkey : 
Ryerson: 


No.  I  got  an  invitation  the  next  year,  also,  but  they  wanted  me 
to  come  between  June  and  September,  our  busiest  time  here,  and  I 
just  couldn't  pull  up  again  because  I'd  already  been  to  the  South 
Pacific . 

Did  you  have  the  chance  to  speak  about  Dr.  Vavilov  or  other  con¬ 
troversial  Russian  scientists? 

Interestingly,  there  was  only  one  time  during  that  whole  trip  that 
Matskevich  or  any  of  the  others  mentioned  Vavilov's  name.  I 
don't  know  whether  it  was  deliberate  or  whether  it  was  a  slip  on 
his  part,  but  it  occurred  when  I  said  that  I  would  like  to  see  the 
Caucusus,  that  area  which  is  subtropical,  where  our  wild  walnuts, 
pears,  peaches,  pista  ch  ios,  alfalfas  and  other  crops  come  from. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "then  you  would  want  to  see  the  institute 
that  Vavilov  set  up  in  that  area."  And  I  replied  with  enthusiasm, 
"That  I  must  see." 

Of  course  now,  they're  reprinting  all  of  Vavilov's  works  and 
his  statue  is  again  appearing  in  Leningrad.  They'll  long  regret 
their  snuffing  out  of  that  genius. 

Were  there  any  other  interesting  incidents  on  that  Russian  tour? 

Well,  on  that  evening  when  the  rest  of  the  party  went  down  to  the 
beach, they  took  off  their  shoes  and  waded  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
then  they  went  to  the  Brown  Derby.  They  had  themselves  a  time. 

The  next  morning  as  the  last  thing,  we  went  to  see  a  very  modern 
dairy  near  Griffith  Park.  It  had  a  revolving  platform  for  the  cows, 
with  all  the  mechanical  milking  devices.  Enroute  they  got  to  swap¬ 
ping  fish  stories.  Telling  about  this  big  one  that  got  away,  they 
measured  their  fish  [moving  hands  vertically],  instead  of  like  we 
do  [moving  hands  horizontally] .  With  the  interpreters  translating 
all  this,  the  bus  was  in  an  uproar.  They  had  some  awfully  good 
peasant  fish  stories  about  the  biggest  ones  and  how  many  got  away — 
just  the  same  thing  as  we  do  here.  It  was  a  good  crowd! 

We  brought  them  back  to  the  hotel  and  Bill  Calkins  and  I  said 
goodbye  because  they  were  going  to  catch  a  plane  and  we'd  done  our 
job. 


It  was  quite  an  experience. 
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Teaching  Assignment:  World  Agriculture 

Larkey : 

And  from  being  an  official  tour  guide  you  apparently  proceeded  to 
undertake  a  teaching  assignment  back  on  the  Berkeley  campus. 

Ryerson: 

I  started  that  about  the  second  year  I  was  at  Berkeley. 

I  got  into  that  job  because  soon  after  I  came  down  from  Davis 

I  found  that  I  had  no  direct  contact  with  students  at  all. 

Larkey : 

Only  with  foreign  students. 

Ryerson: 

Yes,  but  not  the  regular  agriculture  students.  Ifd  really  been  my 
own  dean  of  students  for  my  first  years  at  Davis,  but  at  Berkeley 
all  those  matters  were  handled  through  the  dean  of  students1  office. 
An  ag  student  could  have  been  expelled  from  the  University  and  I 
wouldn't  have  known  it  unless  he  or  she  came  around  and  complained 
or  asked  for  help.  At  the  end  of  the  year  there' d  only  be  a  statist! 
cal  report — one  student  dropped,  or  so  on. 

Consequently,  I  told  Dr.  Wellman  that  I  just  couldn't  be  dean 
on  that  basis,  that  I  had  to  have  a  direct  student  contact  because 

I  wanted  to  know  what  was  going  on  at  the  student  end  of  things. 

Since  I  was  a  professor,  I  was  authorized  to  teach  and  I  proposed 
teaching  a  course  on  world  agriculture. 

Dean  Hunt  was  always  interested  in  that — another  reason  I 
wanted  to  do  it.  You  see,  we  had  petitioned  him  to  give  us  such  a 
course  when  we  were  still  students.  He  was  smarter  than  I.  He 
said,  "No,  I'll  not  teach  while  I'm  dean.  When  I  retire,  maybe 

I  will."  He  did,  and  the  course  was  called  World  Agriculture.  I've 
still  got  all  his  notes  and  lectures  that  he  used  in  that  course. 
Being  retired,  he  could  devote  his  whole  time  to  it.  He  was  an 
excellent  teacher,  a  great  one! 

Ed  Voorhies,  who  had  been  a  student  of  Dean  Hunt's  and  an 
assistant  to  him,  continued  teaching  that  course  at  Berkeley  until 
he  went  to  Davis  in  the  early  '50s.  After  that  it  wasn't  resumed. 

I  consulted  Ed  about  my  plans  to  teach  it  again  and  he  said  I  might 
expect  to  get  around  fifteen  or  sixteen  students  per  course.  That's 
about  what  I  wanted.  It  was  to  be  a  lower  division  course,  open  to 
anybody  without  prerequisites,  and  not  limited  to  the  College  of 
Agriculture.  I  wanted  a  seminar-type  course  where  we  could  sit 
around  a  big  table  for  discussions  and  bring  in  outsiders  who  were 
in  the  foreign  field — the  consuls  in  San  Francisco,  technical  aid 
people  passing  through,  and  other  faculty  members  who  had  gone 
abroad  on  special  projects. 
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Larkey : 

Did  you  feel  that  this  was  something  that  was  badly  needed  in  the 
University  curriculum  because  of  the  world-wide  expansion  of  agri¬ 
cultural  development  programs? 

Ryerson: 

Yes,  I  did.  Particularly  because  there  were  also  students  who  were 
interested  in  that  as  a  possible  field.  This  course  would  give  us 
a  chance  to  discuss  the  opportunities,  and  pitfalls,  with  people  who 
had  been  doing  it. 

Larkey : 

Did  you  have  some  help  from  graduate  students? 

Ryerson: 

Yes.  When  I  gave  that  first  course  I  had  two  or  three  excellent 
teaching  assistants  from  the  Department  of  Agricultural  Economics. 
This  course.  World  Agriculture,  was  taught  under  that  department. 

Larkey : 

Was  your  course  listed  in  the  general  catalog? 

Ryerson: 

Yes,  X  think  in  the  fall  of  1954.  And  the  way  I  selected  the  time 
and  place  for  the  class  to  meet  was  unusual.  Clark  Kerr  was  made 
chancellor  of  the  Berkeley  campus  about  that  time  and  he  began 
having  administrative  conferences.  I’ll  say  more  about  those  in  a 
minute,  but  at  one  of  those  luncheon  meetings  he  seemed  particularly 
concerned  about  the  efficient  use  of  campus  buildings. 

He  reported  that  some  legislative  analyst  in  Sacramento  had 
been  checking  up  on  the  use  of  the  buildings  on  the  Berkeley  campus 
and  said  that  we  weren’t  going  to  be  asking  for  any  new  buildings 
until  we  used  efficiently  what  we  already  had.  Kerr  said  this 
survey  was  a  shocker  to  him.  For  the  most  part,  it  showed  us  as  a 
Monday-Wednesday-Friday,  nine  to  twelve  campus.  Buildings  were 
seldom  used  at  eight  o’clock,  during  the  afternoons,  or  on  Saturday 
mornings.  He  said,  MWe  can’t  justify  the  present  situation." 

Since  I  was  just  organizing  this  course,  I  said,  "What  about 
a  three  unit  course  being  given  in  two  one-and-one-half  hour 
periods?  I  like  eight  o’clock  classes.  It  freezes  out  some  of 
the  students  too  lazy  to  get  up  for  them.  If  this  is  possible, 

I’d  like  to  schedule  my  class  for  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  eight  to 
nine-thirty ." 

He  said,  "There's  precedent  for  that.  There  are  already  one  or 
two  courses  like  that." 

So  that’s  what  I  did.  It  was  rough  on  the  guest  speakers 
coming  from  San  Francisco,  but  it  meant  that  we  could  still  show 
a  film  or  slides,  which  we  often  did,  and  have  the  speaker,  giving 
him  a  half  or  three  quarters  of  an  hour  for  discussion  afterwards. 
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Larkey : 

In  view  of  the  early  class  hour,  the  response  of  student  enrollment 
must  have  been  surprising. 

Ryerson: 

We  had  sixty-three  sign  up  for  the  course  the  first  year.  Conse¬ 
quently,  it  had  to  be  a  lecture  course,  which  wasn’t  what  we  wanted, 
although  there  were  mitigating  circumstances.  There  was  a  group  of 
seniors  who  needed  a  couple  of  extra  units  in  agriculture  and  this 
offered  a  pretty  easy  way  for  them  to  get  them. 

Larkey : 

Did  they  think  this  would  be  a  snap  course  given  by  the  dean? 

Ryerson : 

I  don’t  know,  but  they  signed  up  anyway. 

We  got  it  down  to  size  in  another  year  or  two  and  held  it  in 
the  biggest  seminar  room  in  the  ag  complex.  We  were  able  to  seat 
twenty-six  around  that  big  table  in  Giannini  Hall,  and  we’d  always 
have  an  extra  chair  or  two  so  we  could  squeeze  others  in. 

We  also  had  quite  a  number  of  foreign  students  enroll.  They 
were  immediately  grist  to  the  mill  because  I’d  ask  them  to  talk  for 
fifteen  minutes  on  the  agriculture  of  their  country,  then  open  it 
up  for  general  discussion. 

Larkey : 

I  assume  you  enjoyed  working  with  the  students  as  much  as  they 
enjoyed  the  informality. 

Ryerson: 

I  did.  I  wanted  student  contacts  and  teaching  a  course  was  the 
only  official  one  I  could  get.  But  unfortunately,  I  didn’t  have 
as  much  time  to  devote  to  it  as  I  would  have  liked.  I  don’t  know 
what  I  would  have  done  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  Larry  Taylor,  who  helped 
me  with  it  the  second  year.  Not  only  was  I  away  sometimes,  but 
there  was  so  much  official  business  to  take  care  of  on  campus  when 

I  was  in  town.  I  enjoyed  this  contact  with  students  but  I  could  see 

I  couldn’t  do  nearly  the  job  I  might  have  done.  More  than  once  I 
laughed  and  said,  "Now  I  know  why  Dean  Hunt  wouldn’t  teach  a  course 
while  he  was  dean.” 

I  was  still  involved  with  the  teaching  but  things  went  more 
smoothly  when  Larry  took  it  on.  He  handled  it  almost  entirely  the 
last  year  before  I  retired  because  I  was  away  a  good  part  of  that 
year. 

Larkey : 

How  many  years  did  you  teach  this  course? 

Ryerson: 

I  think  it  was  five  or  six. 
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FAQ,  Administration  and  International  Politics 


Larkey:  In  addition  to  your  course  work  in  world  agriculture,  didn’t  you 

become  involved  with  the  United  Nation’s  Food  and  Agriculture  Organ¬ 
ization? 


A  Call  From  Ezra  Taft  Benson 


Ryerson:  Yes,  that  is  what  I’d  call  the  FAO  fiasco.  You  see,  one  day  early 

in  the  summer  of  ’53  (I  hadn’t  been  in  Berkeley  long)  Ezra  Taft 
Benson,  the  secretary  of  agriculture,  called  from  Washington  and  asked 
if  I  had  talked  with  President  Sproul  that  day. 

I  said,  "No.  I  don’t  talk  with  President  Sproul  very  often. 

My  dealings  are  mostly  with  Vice-President  Wellman.  Why?” 

He  said,  "There’ll  be  an  election  of  the  new  director  of  FAO 
this  coming  fall  and  the  United  States  is  being  urged,  particularly 
by  Britain  and  Holland,  to  get  a  candidate  into  the  field  before 
the  smaller  countries  get  one  in  and  muddy  up  the  waters.  They’ll 
back  anyone  the  U.  S.  will  nominate.  We  have  canvassed  the  situation 
thoroughly  here,  and  you  are  the  unanimous  selection  for  the  U.  S. 
candidate  as  director  general  of  FAO. 

Benson  went  on  to  say,  "We’re  anxious  to  get  this  nomination 
submitted  so  that  our  nominee  will  head  the  U.  S.  delegation  leaving 
shortly  for  the  FAO  conference  being  held  this  summer.  At  this 
conference  plans  will  be  made  for  the  biennial  meeting  in  November 
at  which  elections  will  take  place.  It’s  also  a  chance  for  the 
nominees  to  be  looked  over,  and  for  the  candidate  to  look  over  the 
field.  You  are  the  unanimous  choice  among  the  group  consulted  here." 

When  he  ran  out  of  breath  and  stopped,  I  said,  "Well,  I  feel 
very  honored  being  considered  but  as  I  look  at  it,  the  head  of  FAO 
should  have  a  very  thorough  grounding  in  world  economics.  I’m  not 
an  economist,  but  a  production  man  and  a  plantsman.  You  should  have 
someone  like  Bill  Myers,  dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell, 
who  is  the  outstanding  agricultural  economist  in  this  country."  (I 
learned  later  that  Bill  was  one  of  those  who’d  gotten  me  into  this 
thing.)  I  also  suggested  several  other  people,  but  Benson  said, 

"You’re  the  one  we  want.  You  talk  to  President  Sproul,  talk  with 
your  wife,  and  call  me  up  tomorrow  and  tell  me  you’ll  go." 

He  continued,  saying,  "This  is  of  prime  importance  in  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  President  and  you  should  seriously  consider  it." 
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Ryerson: 


Larkey : 
Ryerson: 


He  hung  up  and  I  called  Sproul  and  asked,  "What’s  this  business 
of  Benson  calling  you  up  and  getting  you  to  approve  my  release  to 
head  FAO?  Ifm  not  an  economist."  And  I  reported  to  him  my  conversa¬ 
tion  with  Secretary  Benson. 

Sproul  said,  fl  knew  you  were  qualified,  but  I  didn’t  know  just 
how  qualified  until  the  White  House  also  called  up  and  said  they 
had  to  have  you." 

I  said,  "That’s  baloney  (laughter).  I’m  not  that  good." 
(Facetiously)  The  White  House  doesn’t  issue  baloney. 

Yes,  they  do  sometimes! 

Sproul  said,  "Of  course,  if  you  positively  refuse  to  do  it, 

I  may  be  able  to  help  you  get  out  of  it,  but  otherwise,  I  don’t 
think  you  have  much  choice  but  to  accept  under  the  circumstances. 

Of  course  the  University  will  give  you  leave!" 

I  said,  "This  trip  doesn’t  insure  election,  though  ordinarily 
if  Britain  and  Holland  throw  their  weight  behind  a  candidate  and 
the  U.  S.  urges  his  election,  you’re  pretty  well  on  your  way.  This 
is  just  to  go  over  to  head  the  U.  S.  delegation  to  the  summer  con¬ 
ference.  They’ll  be  looking  me  over  and  I’ll  be  looking  them  over. 

I  think  they  ought  to  have  someone  with  different  training  than 
I’ve  had.  I’ve  had  plenty  of  administrative  experience,  but  in  a 
different  line.  This  deals  with  world  economics,  world  trade,  and 
diplomatic  relations  and  I  don’t  feel  I’m  qualified. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "they  do,  and  I’ve  already  told  them  I’d 
release  you.  So  think  it  over." 

I  talked  with  Emma  and  then  called  Benson.  I  told  him  I’d  be 
the  U.  S.  candidate  and  would  go  and  look  over  the  situation. 

He  said,  "We’ve  already  got  reservations  for  you  and  Mrs. 

Ryerson  on  the  S.S.  United  States.  When  you  get  back  here  I  want 
you  to  allow  a  half  day  to  go  over  things  with  me  before  you  go  to 
Rome."  As  it  turned  out,  I  had  about  a  half  an  hour  with  him,  and 
during  twenty  minutes  of  that  he  was  on  the  long  distance  phone. 

When  I  got  to  Washington  I  also  found  the  Departments  of 
State  and  Agriculture  at  crossed  swords.  It  was  like  this:  the 
State  Department  was  furious  at  the  USDA  ag  attaches’  trying  to  run 
their  own  business  and  ignoring  them.  And  those  in  the  USDA  didn’t 
want  me  to  spend  time  with  the  State  Department  officials. 
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Ryerson:  Well,  I’d  been  around  other  parts  of  the  world  and  dealt  with 

the  consulates  enough  to  know  that  the  State  Department  is  the  group 
you  work  through.  Its  consulates  and  embassies  are  the  foreign  arm 
of  the  U.  S.  government. 

Then  began  a  comedy  of  inter-departmental  jealousies,  failures 
in  communication,  and  frustrations.  The  USDA  didn’t  want  me 
spending  time  at  the  State  Department  and  visa  versa.  I  learned 
that  no  congressional  delegation  was  going  to  Rome  and  other  related 
agencies  hadn’t  been  brought  in.  I  only  had  a  day  and  a  half  to 
touch  all  bases  and  cram  information  and  instructions  before  catch¬ 
ing  the  ship  in  New  York.  The  sea  voyage  was  a  welcome  respite. 

Then,  after,  a  day  in  Paris  to  confer  with  our  embassy  and  a  lunch 
with  the  head  of  the  French  delegation  and  our  agricultural  attache, 
we  were  off  to  Rome  and  the  whirlpool. 

Upon  arrival,  I  was  informed  that  Ed  [Norris  E.]  Dodd  had  learned 
only  a  couple  of  days  before  that  he  was  not  going  to  be  nominated 
for  another  term  and  that  he  was  fighting  mad. 

Larkey:  Was  Mr.  Dodd  hoping  to  continue  to  be  the  U.  S.  candidate  instead 

of  you? 

Ryerson:  You  see,  he  was  then  director  general  of  FAO,  and  I  assumed  he’d 
been  notified  long  before  that  our  government  wasn’t  going  to 
nominate  him  for  re-election.  As  a  result,  he  was  already  campaign¬ 
ing  against  me  in  the  various  arriving  delegations  when  I  arrived. 
There  was  confusion  among  them.  As  the  head  of  the  Scandinavian 
delegation  expressed  it,  ’’Your  government  has  informed  my  govern¬ 
ment  that  you  are  the  U.  S.  candidate  for  secretary  general.  We 
get  here  and  Dodd  says  he  is  going  to  run;  it’s  all  very  confusing.” 
To  which  I  replied,  ’’Maybe  you  don’t  think  it’s  confusing  to  me, 
but  this  is  a  matter  between  your  government  and  mine,  not  between 
you  and  me.” 

It  was  obvious  that  the  real  head  of  the  organization  was  the 
deputy  secretary  general,  a  Britisher,  who  hoped  to  continue  being 
the  real  power  while  Ed  Dodd  flew  around  the  world  on  ceremonial 
missions.  He  cooled  a  bit  toward  me  when  he  found  out  I  intended 
to  be  secretary  general  in  my  own  right  if  elected.  It  was  a 
bizarre  conference,  with  Ed  Dodd  passing  out  campaign  ballpoint  pens 
with  his  name  on  them  as  we  sat  at  our  desks  on  the  session  floor. 

I  returned  to  Washington  to  report  on  the  conference.  Friends 
in  the  USDA  cautioned  me  before  seeing  Secretary  Benson  that  I  would 
be  under  great  pressure  to  keep  my  hat  in  the  ring.  When  I  asked 
who  was  trying  to  take  it  out,  they  replied  that  they  thought  I  would 
after  what  I  had  run  into  in  Rome.  I  told  them  that  of  course  I 
would  lose  if  Dodd  stayed  in  the  running,  but  I  had  agreed  to  run  and 
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Ryerson:  I  intended  to  keep  my  word.  When  I  reported  to  Benson  he  was  greatly 

relieved  that  I  was  not  withdrawing.  He  said  they  were  putting  a  man 
on  full-time  until  the  election  to  do  nothing  but  promote  my  candi¬ 
dacy  for  election  and  promised  every  possible  help  would  be  given 
toward  my  election. 

Benson  asked  if  I  would  remain  over  another  day  and  report  to 
President  Eisenhower  on  the  situation.  "Good  Lord,"  I  replied,  'The 
President  of  the  United  States  doesn't  have  to  be  bothered  with  this 
sort  of  thing,  does  he?"  To  which  Benson  replied,  "It  is  an  important 
part  of  his  foreign  policy.  We'll  get  an  appointment  at  the  White 
House  for  tomorrow.  Earl  Coke  [assistant  secretary]  will  go  with  you 
as  I  have  to  be  in  the  Midwest." 

At  nine  o'clock  the  next  morning  Earl  and  I  were  in  the  Presi¬ 
dent's  office.  Sherman  Adams  of  the  president's  staff  sat  in  on  the 
discussion.  Neither  the  President  nor  Adams  could  believe  that  Dodd 
could  run  if  not  nominated  by  his  government.  I  told  them  that  he 
or  anyone  else  could  be  nominated  from  the  floor  by  any  one  of  the 
sixty  or  seventy  member  nations.  The  President,  turning  to  Adams, 
then  said,  "We  will  get  [Henry]  Cabot  Lodge  (U.  S.  ambassador  to  the 
U.N. )  down  here  to  work  out  some  way  to  get  Dodd  out."  It  was  an 
interesting  session. 

After  returning  to  Berkeley  I  began  to  hear  from  friends  abroad 
that  Ed  Dodd  was  circulating  reports  that  I  had  had  no  administrative 
experience  (I  don't  know  what  I  had  been  doing  at  least  half  of  my 
life)  and  that  my  health  was  not  good.  They  also  said  that  nothing 
was  coming  out  of  Washington  to  support  me.  Even  after  I  reported 
this  information  to  Washington  nothing  happened,  nor  did  I  hear  any¬ 
thing.  Several  months  later  I  received  a  call  from  the  under  secretary 
of  agriculture  (Benson  was  apparently  ducking  out),  who  told  me  that 
the  State  Department  had  been  canvassing  the  other  countries  in  FAO 
and  the  poll  indicated  that  I  probably  couldn't  be  elected.  England 
had  withdrawn  support  and  apparently  one  or  two  others  had  also.  I 
replied  that  it  wasn't  news  to  me,  that  I  had  told  the  secretary  and 
the  President  as  much  after  returning  from  Rome. 

Repeating  my  doubts,  I  told  him  that  if  there  were  two  candi¬ 
dates  running  from  the  same  country  neither  could  make  it.  Of 
course  no  country  is  going  to  get  involved  in  an  internal  squabble 
for  an  international  office,  and  shouldn't!  I  had  only  stayed  in 
because  I  had  agreed  to,  but  the  promised  action  by  the  President 
and  secretary  had  not  materialized,  although  they  had  urged  me  not 
to  withdraw.  Now,  it  was  hinted  that  the  secretary  would  like  my 
withdrawal.  My  exact  language  wasn't  at  all  that  diplomatic.  I 
concluded  by  saying  I  wasn't  quitting  just  then,  but  would  think  it 
over. 
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I  had  already  called  Fran  [Francis]  Wilcox,  who  was  then  manager 
of  Sunkist,  a  fellow  Mormon  and  a  very  close  friend  of  Benson.  Ifd 
learned  that  he  was  at  Benson1 s  elbow  when  Benson  first  called  to 
ask  me  to  take  the  job.  I  said  to  him,  nWhat  the  devil  goes  on? 

You  and  all  the  rest  of  them  insist  that  Ifm  the  only  man  for  the 
job,  which  isn’t  true,  but  I’ve  agreed  to  run.  However,  they’ve 
fallen  down  on  all  their  promises  and  now  they  apparently  want  me 
to  withdraw?” 

*  He  said,  "Who’d  you  talk  to?” 

I  said,  ”Morse  called  up.” 

He  said,  ’’Don’t  you  talk  to  anyone  but  Ezra.  It’s  no  time 
for  you  to  withdraw.” 

Did  you  talk  to  Secretary  Benson? 

The  next  day  Benson  called  me  and  I  waited  for  him  to  take  the 
initiative.  There  was  a  question  or  two,  awkward  pauses;  finally 
it  had  to  end.  I  took  over  and  said,  ’’You  were  previously  very 
much  relieved  when  I  came  back  from  Rome  and  told  you  the  situation 
there,  that  I  would  stay  in  the  running  as  I  had  agreed  to  do  in 
spite  of  the  prospect  of  taking  a  shellacking.” 

”Yes,  that  is  true,"  he  said. 

I  continued:  ’’The  person  you  were  to  appoint  to  work  full¬ 
time  until  the  election  hasn’t  materialized,  nor  has  anything  come 
of  the  President’s  plan  to  get  Cabot  Lodge’s  help.  But  now,  all 
promises  having  failed,  you’re  indicating  that  you’d  like  me  to 
withdraw.  I’m  not  doing  it  at  this  time.”  Actually,  my  telegram 
of  withdrawal  had  already  been  written,  but  I  was  mean  enough  to 
let  him  squirm  a  bit  before  sending  it. 

I  did  ask,  ”If  I  should  withdraw,  who  would  you  put  in  my 
place?  You  insisted  that  I  was  your  only  choice  even  when  I 
suggested  other  names  that  I  felt  were  better  qualified.”  He 
replied  that  they  had  thought  about  suggesting  Vincent  P.  Cardon. 

(He  was  head  of  the  Utah  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  and  later 
head  of  the  Agricultural  Research  Administration  of  the  USDA.  He 
had  been  on  the  steering  committee  of  FAO  and  knew  the  organization 
well.)  To  this  I  warmly  replied,  ’’Why  in  the  hell  didn’t  you 
nominate  him  in  the  first  place  and  leave  me  out  of  it  entirely  as 
I  had  wished.”  I  thought  a  bit  of  worry  wouldn’t  hurt  him  so  I 
told  him  I’d  think  it  over  and  hung  up.  A  day  later  I  sent  the 
telegram  that  had  been  laying  in  my  basket  for  a  couple  of  days.  It 
wasn’t  exactly  worded  as  he  would  have  wished.  It  said,”IN  LINE  WITH 
YOUR  WISHES  I  HEREBY  WITHDRAW.” 
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Some  weeks  after  Benson* s  call,  one  of  his  public  relations 
staff,  Ray  Miller,  whom  I  had  known  since  he  was  a  farm  manager  in 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  was  out  to  do  some  fence  mending  and  came  to 
see  me.  He  told  me  how  much  my  withdrawal  had  been  appreciated  back 
there,  what  good  spirit  I  had  shown,  and  more  soft  soap,  ending  by 
remarking,  M0f  course  Ezra  has  written  you  thanking  you  for  your 
generous  action1,1  to  which  I  replied,  !,I*ve  heard  nothing  and  I  don't 
expect  to. 11  Some  time  later  a  letter  came  through  from  Benson 
(probably  written  by  Miller)  and  that  closed  the  file  as  far  as  I 
was  concerned. 

I  think  Earl  Coke  was  embarrassed  by  the  whole  thing.  During 
the  many  years  since  we  left  the  White  House  that  day,  he  has  never 
referred  to  it,  either  in  Washington  or  back  here  in  California. 

Bill  [William  I.]  Myers  of  Cornell  wrote  sometime  later,  "From 
one  who  was  partly  responsible  for  your  nomination,  now  that  it 
hasn’t  worked  out,  you  should  be  thankful.  You  did  what  was  asked 
of  you.  I  have  worked  with  that  organization  and  you  would  have  had 
nothing  but  heartbreak.” 

Personally,  I  don*t  think  I  would  be  alive  today  had  I  headed 
that  FAO  organization.  There  was  so  much  brush  to  cut  and  clear 
before  one  could  begin  to  build.  A  sharp  machete  was  needed  to  cut 
out  the  top-heavy  bureaucracy  in  Rome  and  get  the  funds  and  trained 
personnel  out  into  the  undeveloped  countries  where  they  were  supposed 
to  go.  It  would  have  blunted  many  a  machete  and  chain  saw  before  it 
could  be  accomplished. 

What  was  the  outcome  of  the  FAO  election  in  November? 

Vincent  Cardon  was  elected  after  a  bitter  battle  that  went  right 
up  to  the  final  voting  before  Ed  Dodd  withdrew.  However,  Cordon 
had  a  nervous  breakdown  within  the  year  and  resigned.  Then  they 
put  in  a  Hindu  [B.  R.  Sen],  and  the  first  thing  he  did  was  to 
get  the  term  of  office  stretched  from  three  to  six  years  and 
there  was  an  influx  of  Indian  appointees.  Now  they've  finally  come 
back  to  this  fine  chap  from  Holland  [A.  H.  Boerma]  who  has  done  a 
very  good  job. 

After  that  disagreeable  experience  in  1953,  did  you  have  any  further 
dealings  with  FAO? 

Only  indirectly.  As  I’ve  said  previously,  FAO  is  now  calling  the 
shots  on  our  South  Pacific  Commission's  Rhino  beetle  project.  UNDP 
[United  Nations  Development  Project],  the  development  branch,  is 
working  through  FAO  with  its  contributions.  Instead  of  giving 
badly  needed  leadership  to  that  project,  FAO  has  called  off  the 
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Ryerson: 

advisory  council’s  annual  meetings  and  I  suppose  that  twenty  year 
project  will  soon  be  phased  out. 

Larkey : 

With  worldwide  energy  and  food  crises  developing,  do  you  feel  FAO 
is  equal  to  the  challenges  ahead? 

Ryerson: 

Under  Boerma’s  leadership  there  was  a  conference  of  worldwide 
representatives  on  the  food  situation  which  was  held  shortly  before 
his  retirement.  Whether  FAO  can  develop  the  leadership  necessary  to 
meet*  the  worldwide  situation  remains  to  be  seen.  There  are  many 
other  national  and  international  organizations  concerning  themselves 
with  the  world  food  problems  which,  in  turn,  involves  social,  econ¬ 
omic  and  political  problems  beyond  the  scope  of  FAO  as  presently 
set  up. 

Administrative  Relationships  at  UC 

Larkey : 

After  that  so-called  FAO  fiasco  it  must  have  been  a  welcome  relief 
to  devote  your  full  attention  to  the  foreign  trainee  program  and 
the  administration  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  at  Berkeley. 

Ryerson: 

Yes,  with  all  that,  plus  the  World  Agriculture  course,  I  had  my 
hands  full. 

Larkey : 

What  was  the  status  of  agriculture  in  relation  to  university  admini¬ 
stration  and  other  colleges  on  the  Berkeley  campus? 

Ryerson: 

As  I  have  already  indicated,  there  were  a  number  of  administrative 
problems  in  the  early  1950* s,  what  with  all  the  reorganization. 

Each  of  the  campuses  gained  a  measure  of  independence  and  began  to 
achieve  individual  identities,  but  there  was  some  confusion  because 
Sproul  was  used  to  running  the  entire  University.  One  of  the  worst 
situations  was  right  on  the  Berkeley  campus.  Sproul  wouldn’t  give 
authority  to  [Vice  President]  Deutsch  because  he  didn’t  like  him 
being  acting  president  when  he  was  away.  He  didn’t  give  him  nearly 
as  much  to  do  as  he  should  have.  Deutsch  felt  very  strongly  about 
this. 

Then  when  Kerr  became  the  first  provost  [then  chancellor]  of  this 
campus,  Sproul  still  kept  his  hands  on  Kerr’s  bald  head.  I  remember 
that  Kerr  let  down  what  little  hair  he  had  to  me  one  day.  I  came  in 
to  see  him  about  something  else,  but  he’d  just  come  from  a  session 
on  budget  with  Sproul  and  Sproul  refused  to  give  him  one  or  two 
personnel  positions  which  he  had  requested  for  his  staff.  Sproul 
made  a  decision  that  clearly  should  have  been  made  by  the  man  who'd 
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come  to  be  head  of  the  Berkeley  campus.  Sproul  was  jealous  of  Kerr's 
authority,  and  Kerr  was  very  upset  by  Sproul 's  decision.  He  wouldn't 
have  unloaded  to  me  or  to  any  other  dean,  I  think,  if  it  hadn't  been 
right  at  the  moment  when  he  was  ready  to  blow  off  that  I  happened  to 
come  in.  That's  the  kind  of  thing  you  feel,  administratively,  but 
you  ordinarily  keep  to  yourself  pretty  much. 

Dr.  Kerr's  title  was  changed  from  provost  to  chancellor  on  July  1, 
1952.  He  became  president  in  1958. 

Yes,  and  one  of  the  first  things  he  did  in  1952  was  to  start  weekly 
luncheon  meetings.  In  the  beginning,  we  had  a  luncheon  meeting  in 
the  provost's  office  every  week,  attended  by  the  deans  and  Kerr's 
top  administrators.  It  was  the  first  time  most  of  us  had  met  each 
other.  Then  after  the  first  year,  as  things  began  to  fall  into  place 
and  we  got  acquainted,  meetings  were  held  every  other  week.  This 
practice  was  unheard  of  previously  and  I  felt  it  was  of  great  value 
to  have  those  campuswide  discussions. 

As  one  of  the  Berkeley  deans,  were  there  times  when  you  and  Chancellor 
Kerr  differed? 


Defending  Faculty  Rights 


Seldom.  There  were  a  couple  of  times  when  I  went  in  to  protest 
decisions  that  affected  agriculture,  however. 

One  had  to  do  with  an  Academic  Senate  committee's  decision  to 
recommend  moving  the  Department  of  Home  Economics  to  Davis.  I've 
talked  about  that  some,  but  I'll  add  that  one  of  the  first  things 
Kerr  did  as  chancellor  in  '52  was  to  preside  over  the  dedication  of 
the  new  home  economics  building  that  had  been  planned  for  ten  years 
or  more.  Then,  in  about  '54,  a  faculty  committee  recommended  that 
the  whole  department  be  transferred  to  Davis  and  the  building  be  used 
for  other  purposes.  They  had  plans  for  putting  criminology  and  I 
don't  know  what  else  in  there.  As  it  turned  out,  this  senate  com¬ 
mittee  had  been  studying  the  proposed  change  for  a  couple  of  years, 
and  during  that  time  they  never  once  had  the  courtesy  to  at  least 
tell  me  they  were  looking  over  the  future  of  one  of  our  departments. 
Not  once.  I  only  learned  it  indirectly  through  the  home  economics 
faculty. 

I  waswrothy  about  that  and  asked  to  see  Kerr  immediately.  Re¬ 
garding  the  home  ec  building  he'd  just  dedicated,  I  said,  "I 
wouldn't  want  to  face  the  Regents  when,  after  ten  years  of  planning 
and  within  a  couple  of  years  of  its  construction,  they  are  told  the 
College  of  Agriculture  doesn't  need  it  any  more." 
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Ryerson: 

As  I've  said,  the  faculty  women,  who  were  also  members  of  the 
Academic  Senate,  weren't  given  the  courtesy  of  discussing  the  issue 
either. 

When  I  complained  about  this  to  Kerr  he  said,  "They  had  a 
hearing." 

I  said,  "Exactly,  they  had  a  hearing.  They  had  the  same 
choice  as  any  condemned  man  or  woman  has — do  you  want  death  by 
firing  or  by  hanging?" 

Larkey : 

What  was  their  choice? 

Ryerson: 

The  committee's  choice  was  to  move  the  entire  department  to  Davis. 

I  said,  "But  they  haven't  even  done  their  homework  well  enough 
to  know  that  the  department  includes  nutrition.  And  all  I  can  say 
is  that  if  you  move  the  whole  department  to  Davis  this  afternoon, 
tomorrow  you'll  have  to  start  new  courses  in  nutrition  on  this 
campus  because  it's  basic  to  the  Schools  of  Medicine  and  Public 
Health.  Whatever  college  ib's  in,  you're  going  to  have  to  have 
nutrition  at  Berkeley." 

Larkey : 

What  was  his  response? 

Ryerson: 

Well,  I  won,  partially.  They  didn't  transfer  nutrition  to  Davis  and 
kept  it  in  the  College  of  Agriculture.  They  did  transfer  the  rest 
of  home  economics. 

Larkey : 

Haven't  they  expanded  the  Department  of  Nutrition  at  Berkeley 
considerably  since? 

Ryerson: 

Oh,  yes.  It  occupies  the  whole  building  now  because  it's  very 
important,  wholly  aside  from  agriculture. 

There  is  even  a  penthouse  in  Agnes  Fay  Morgan  Hall  where  you 
can  quarter  people  for  controlled  nutritional  studies.  The  whole 
thing  was  originally  equipped  for  that,  and  then  they  almost  de¬ 
cided  to  just  turn  it  over  to  some  other  department,  which  I  think 
would  have  been  stupid. 

The  other  problem  I  went  to  Kerr  about  concerned  a  salary 
matter.  Under  the  university  system  you  have  a  budget  committee 
and  a  promotion  committee.  The  trouble  is  they  don't  always  agree. 

Larkey : 

They  don't  seem  to  have  much  inter-communication  either. 

Ryerson: 

They  surely  don't. 
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Ryerson:  Anyway,  in  from  one  of  these  two  by  four  budget  committees 

came  the  recommendation  that  the  ordinary  merit  increase  be  denied 
Jim  [James]  Jenkins.  As  acting  head  of  the  Department  of  Genetics, 
he  was  one  of  our  hardest  working  full  professors,  and  one  of  the 
most  conscientious  chaps.  Jim  was  carrying  a  full  teaching  load. 

He  was  also  chairman  of  the  education  policy  committee  and  was  slated 
to  head  the  policy  committee  of  the  statewide  senate  the  next  year, 
one  of  the  most  important  committees.  I  just  couldn't  believe  ray 
eyes  when  he  was  denied  a  merit  increase. 

Well,  he  was  crushed  when  he  heard  about  the  decision.  He 
resigned  as  acting  head  of  the  department  and  withdrew  his  name 
from  the  educational  policy  committee. 

At  this  point,  when  I  had  gotten  his  resignation  and  found 
out  just  what  had  happened,  I  called  up  Kerr  again.  I  just  told 
him  that  as  dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  I  wouldn’t  accept  the 
refusal  of  an  ordinary  merit  increase  to  one  of  our  hardest  working, 
most  conscientious  full  professors. 

Larkey:  What  was  the  chancellor’s  answer? 

Ryerson:  Kerr  said  he  shouldn’t  have  resigned  as  acting  head  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  but  maybe  he  should  have  withdrawn  his  name  from  the  policy 
committee. 

I  said,  ”1  simply  will  not  accept  that  kind  of  treatment  for  the 
head  of  a  department.” 

Then  he  came  back,  and  here’s  one  of  his  defects — Kerr’s  been 
a  labor  arbitrator  and  is  always  compromising.  He  said,  ”Well, 
would  a  half  step  be  acceptable?” 

I  said,  ”There’s  no  such  thing  as  a  half  step.  You  either 
merit  a  salary  increase  or  you  don’t.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
half  merit  increase.  I  want  a  reconsideration  by  a  new  committee.” 

Well,  he  looked  into  it.  We  did  get  another  committee,  and  they 
recommended  a  half  step  increase.  As  soon  as  I  heard  that  I  went 
right  in  to  see  Wellman  and  blew  off  to  him.  I  was  pretty  mad.  His 
reaction  was,  ”There’s  no  such  thing  as  a  half  step.  It  isn’t  even 
provided  for.”  I  said,  ”That’s  what  I  told  Kerr.”  I  heard  nothing 
further  of  it.  When  the  budget  came  through,  so  help  me,  Jim’s 
increase  was  a  half  step  rather  than  a  full  step. 

Larkey:  Was  that  a  rare  occurrence? 

I  suppose.  If  it  occurred  in  other  parts  of  the  University  it  may 
have  been  more  accepted,  but  in  agriculture  we’re  not  used  to  that 
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Ryerson:  kind  of  treatment.  Youfre  not  going  to  have  your  people  kicked  around 
that  way.  Thatfs  your  first  job  as  an  administrator — to  back  up  your 
staff.  It  always  seemed  to  me  that  the  essentials  of  administration 
are  very,  very  simple.  Just  get  top  flight  people,  turn  them  loose 
and  back  them  up.  But  the  details  will  drive  you  crazy  sometimes 
(laughter) .  Department  heads  are  there  to  tell  you  what  ought  to 
be  done.  Of  course,  you  don’t  always  agree,  and  also,  they  may  be 
right.  Then  you  have  to  work  out  with  them  the  priorities  because 
you- certainly  can’t  do  everything  everybody  wants. 

Still,  your  faculty  has  the  right  to  expect  that  you  will  do 
the  best  you  can  to  give  them  a  fair  hearing  and  that  you  will 
fight  for  them  all  the  time,  not  for  your  own  individual  glory. 

It  is  my  observation  that  your  really  successful  administrators  and 
faculty  aren’t  out  demanding  attention.  Rather,  the  work  of  the 
world  is  done  by  people  of  average  brains  who  work  hard  and  lose 
themselves  in  their  jobs.  For  new  ideas  you  need  a  few  geniuses  that 
go  way  beyond  the  rest  of  us.  But  you  don’t  want  too  many  of  them 
on  the  staff.  They’re  too  disruptive  (laughter)! 

I’m  not  a  hundred  percent  for  this  rotating  system  of  department 
heads  and  deans  that  has  been  brought  in.  You  need  to  have  a  means 
of  getting  rid  of  the  inefficient.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  a  good 
department  head  should  be  kept  long  enough  to  see  a  job  through.  To 
go  back  to  our  own  classic  cases  of  Walker,  Hart,  Ben  Madson,  and 
Veihmeyer  at  Davis— they  were  top  flight,  but  if  they  had  only  been 
department  heads  for  five  years  they  couldn’t  have  accomplished  what 
they  did.  That  takes  decades,  not  years. 

In  the  ’ 50s  and  ’60s,  more  than  now,  about  the  only  way  you 
could  increase  the  salary  of  a  full  professor  was  to  make  him  a 
department  head.  Consequently,  you’d  often  spoil  a  good  researcher  or 
teacher  and  have  a  lousy  administrator  (laughter) . 

Larkey:  When  you  made  the  transition  from  Davis  to  the  dean’s  office  at 

Berkeley  you  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  already  known  most  of  the 
faculty  and  staff. 

Ryerson:  Yes,  that  part  of  the  change  was  no  problem.  Some  of  them  had  been 
profs  of  mine  or  we’d  worked  together  in  extension.  I’d  been  in 
touch  with  many  over  the  years.  Even  the  locale  of  the  ag  buildings 
was  pleasantly  familiar  to  me.  I’d  known  Wellman  before,  and  Paul 
Sharp — I  knew  the  experiment  station  setup.  Of  course,  I  also  knew 
a  lot  of  the  extension  people. 

Larkey:  And  all  those  offices  were  centralized  in  Giannini  Hall  then. 

That  was  a  wild  place!  But  you  felt  that  the  college  was  alive. 
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The  Departments  of  Food  Technology  and  Home  Economics  had  been 
transferred  to  Davis.  Were  there  other  readjustments  of  faculty 
and  staff? 

As  with  the  home  ec  nutritionists,  some  of  our  bio-chem  people 
went  to  Davis  and  some  stayed.  Some  retired  rather  than  move. 

How  many  joint  departments  remained? 

Plant  Pathology  was  the  only  one  that  was  divided.  When  I  came  to 
Berkeley  Dr.  [Max]  Gardner,  who’d  long  been  head,  was  near  retirement. 
Then,  when  Dr.  [James  B.,  Sr.]  Kendrick  at  Davis  became  head  of  the 
joint  departments  I  persuaded  Jack  [Oswald]  to  come  down  and  head 
the  department  on  the  Berkeley  campus,  which  he  did.  I  didn’t  have 
him  too  long,  however,  because  Clark  Kerr  seemed  to  have  an  eagle 
eye  out  for  administrators  himself.  And  once  he'd  gotten  acquainted 
with  Jack,  it  wasn’t  many  months  before  he  ’’borrowed”  him,  and  I 
never  got  him  back. 

Didn't  he  become  a  special  assistant  to  the  chancellor? 

Yes,  but  that  crippled  my  team  somewhat  because  Jack  was  the  kind 
of  chap  wanted  as  a  department  head.  Sometime  later,  when  Jack 
became  president  of  the  University  of  Kentucky,  President  Kerr  was 
bemoaning  his  loss.  But  I  told  him  he’d  get  no  crocodile  tears 
from  me,  saying  Now  you  know  how  I  felt  when  you  stole  him  from 
me!"  (Laughter.) 

Jack  was  destined  for  command.  He’s  a  natural  leader  and 
could  get  along  with  all  kinds  of  people.  He  knew  organization  well, 
could  inspire  team  spirit,  and  had  a  clear  idea  of  proper  administra¬ 
tion  and  of  how  to  work  with  differing  points  of  view. 

However,  Jack's  being  head  of  the  department  at  Berkeley  had 
brought  me  into  conflict  with  his  superior.  Dr.  Kendrick,  at  Davis, 
who  took  the  attitude  that  everything  had  to  clear  through  him, 
even  petty  things.  Jack  was  under  him  for  overall  administration 
of  plant  pathology.  But  also,  he  was  head  of  a  department  for  which 
I  was  responsible  and  I  had  to  tell  Dr.  Kendrick  that  Jack  didn’t 
have  to  ask  his  permission  to  discuss  the  problems  of  plant  pathology 
with  me.  I  said.  Budget  and  other  joint  projects  we’ll  discuss  with 
you,  and  get  our  lines  and  responsibilities  clear,  but  my  staff  can 
talk  to  me  anytime  about  their  problems  without  going  through  anybody.” 
I  was  really  caught  off  base  by  Jim  and  told  him  how  I  felt. 

That  was  an  isolated  case? 

The  only  case  I've  had  where  we  had  these  split  departments.  We 
never  had  any  problem  with  soils.  It  never  occurred  to  me  that 
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Ryerson:  youfd  have  a  problem  because  Davis  and  Berkeley  had  a  number  of 

joint  projects,  and  each  also  had  separate  projects  not  involving 
the  other. 

I  might  also  mention  one  case  when  I  supported  a  faculty 
proposed  change  that  they  expected  I  might  oppose. 

I  was  dean  when  the  question  of  separating  the  School  of 
Forestry  from  the  College  of  Agriculture  came  up.  They  already 
had  their  own  dean,  but  forestry  was  still  in  the  College  of 
Agriculture,  and  as  assistant  director  of  the  experiment  station, 
all  their  research  had  to  clear  through  me,  which  I  didn’t  think 
made  sense.  I  felt  they  knew  more  about  their  research  than  I 
did.  Mulford  had  always  wanted  a  School  of  Forestry  with  its  own 
dean,  but  it  didn’t  come  to  pass  until  1946,  shortly  before  his 
retirement.  Henry  [J.]  Vaux  succeeded  him  as  dean.  The  faculty 
planned  the  curriculum  and  they  thought  it  was  time  to  make  the 
final  division  so  they  could  handle  their  own  research  and  report 
directly  to  the  statewide  director  of  agricultural  research,  which 
was  a  better  procedure.  But  there  was  some  feeling  that  Ryerson, 
as  assistant  director. of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
Statewide,  would  object  to  giving  up  this  remaining  connection  with 
forestry  entirely.  They  didn’t  know  how  intimately  I  was  connected 
with  the  fight  to  get  that  school  started.  I  was  almost  a  prodigal 
from  that  field.  I  was  almost  closer  to  them  than  to  some  of  the 
agricultural  divisions. 

Larkey:  Did  the  faculty  vote  for  the  separation  before  presenting  the  pro¬ 

posal  to  you? 

Ryerson:  No.  It  was  primarily  a  concern  of  the  forestry  faculty  and  should 

have  been  done  before.  Henry  Vaux,  who  is  a  grand  fellow,  discussed 
it  with  me. 

I  said,  "When  you  get  down  to  the  nitty-gritty,  I’m  having  to 
depend  upon  you  and  your  good  staff  for  recommendations  to  send  on 
to  the  statewide  director  of  the  experiment  station.  It  is  an  un¬ 
necessary  added  step  and  delay  in  prompt  administration."  So  they 
were  pleased  when  I  endorsed  their  proposal. 

Larkey:  It’s  gratifying  that  a  major  change  of  status  was  accomplished  that 

simply.  At  Davis,  there  was  considerable  bad  feeling  when  the 
School  of  Veterinary  Medicine  voted  to  sever  its  relationship  to 
the  College  of  Agriculture  in  1952. 

Ryerson:  Yes,  but  you  see  in  this  University  Bulletin  they're  announcing 
another  change.  The  College  of  Natural  Resources  will  bring 
forestry  and  agriculture  together.  I  can't  help  but  laugh.  They 
make  it  sound  as  though  this  was  a  big,  new  idea — a  step  forward-- 
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Ryerson: 

when  it  always  was  in  the  College  of  Agriculture,  statewide.  It 
only  ceased  to  be  under  the  dean  of  agriculture  in  my  time  because 

I  wouldn’t  object  to  their  having  their  autonomy  in  the  field  of 
research. 

Larkey : 

From  the  experience  you  had  as  both  an  administrator  and  a  teacher, 
did  you  feel  satisfied  that  the  agricultural  students  at  Berkeley 
wer£  getting  the  kinds  of  instruction  they  sought? 

Ryerson: 

Overall,  they  were.  Too  much  emphasis  was  placed  on  research 
sometimes,  but  they  were  exposed  to  fine  professors  and  good 
teaching.  Also,  they  could  go  to  Davis  for  courses  not  available 
at  Berkeley. 

Ryerson: 

A  Warning  on  Classroom  Teaching 

As  for  my  own  experience  in  teaching  that  world  agriculture  course, 
it  was  very  gratifying  to  see  the  students’  reactions.  Students 
showed  their  appreciation  and  I  learned  a  valuable  lesson  from  them 
that  I  was  to  be  reminded  of  some  eight  years  later  when  the  so-called 
Free  Speech  Movement  came  along. 

Then,  the  original  student  protest,  the  Filthy  Speech  era  of 

Mario  Savio,  was  running  out  of  steam — they  had  a  phony  issue  and 
they  knew  it.  Savio  himself  said,  "If  we  don't  get  a  new  issue 
we're  dead."  So  they  looked  around,  and  here  was  a  legitimate 
student  issue  lying  more  or  less  dormant,  but  with  a  lot  of  steam 
underneath:  the  objection  of  the  undergraduates,  particularly  in  the 

College  of  Letters  and  Science,  about  so  much  of  their  instruction 
being  handled  by  teaching  assistants  and  never  getting  to  know, 
sometimes  never  even  getting  to  see  their  major  prof.  I  know  I  was 
shocked  back  in  1956  when  students  told  me  this  situation  occurred, 
because  it  didn't  in  the  College  of  Agriculture,  the  School  of 
Engineering,  or  the  School  of  Public  Health  where  Chuck  [Charles] 

Smith  was  an  ideal  dean.  Chemistry  profs,  in  my  day,  had  taken  an 
interest  in  the  undergraduate. 

Larkey : 

Taking  a  special  interest  in  students  is  an  observation  you  could 
certainly  make  about  the  Davis  faculty,  too. 

Ryerson: 

Yes.  I  just  wasn't  used  to  what  these  students  who  were  largely 
in  the  College  of  Letters  and  Science  were  saying. 

In  my  world  agriculture  class  I  got  to  know  them,  as  it  was 
an  informal  atmosphere  and  I  heard  them  saying,  "Jiminey,  there's 
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Ryerson: 


Larkey: 
Ryerson : 


Ryerson: 


no  other  course  like  this  around  where  you  can  sit  down  around  a 

with  a  prof,  much  less  a  dean.  All  we  get  are  these  teaching 
assistants,  and  most  of  them  don't  want  to  teach.  Sometimes  they 
donft  even  know  their  subject  matter  very  well,  and  some  tell  us 
we're  nuisances,  but  they're  required  to  teach  us  to  get  their 
fellowships . " 

I  was  really  jolted  because  these  students  were  serious.  This 
was  some  years  before  Savio  and  at  least  six  years  before  it  became 
an  open  issue. 

Even  then,  I  became  concerned.  So  I  brought  it  up  in  a 
Berkeley  faculty  meeting.  I  said,  "If  students  are  being  taught 
by  teaching  assistants,  we  should  do  something  about  it.  I  know 
you  have  to  have  lab  assistants  and  some  help,  but  the  students  came 
here  because  of  the  faculty  we've  got.  We've  had  the  reputation  of 
top  professors  teaching  undergraduates  in  the  ag  college  and  taking 
a  real  interest  in  their  students.  It  is  disillusioning  to  hear 
some  other  colleges  aren't  the  same." 

I  never  had  many  complaints,  although  you  always  get  one  or 
two  on  the  faculty  who  shouldn't  teach  students— at  least  not  under¬ 
graduates— even  though  they  may  be  excellent  research  people. 

They're  human  too. 

Yes,  they  have  their  limitations.  By  and  large,  the  philosophy  of 
the  University  was  credible,  but  they  needed  to  be  reminded  that  the 
first  responsibility  of  a  state  university  is  undergraduate  instruc¬ 
tion.  Graduate  instruction  is  an  essential  part  of  it — it  has  to  be — 
but  the  great  bulk  of  students  that  go  to  a  public  university  do  not 
go  into  graduate  work.  Consequently,  the  main  emphasis  has  got  to 
be  on  the  undergraduate  because  the  taxpayers  want  the  best  education 
possible  for  their  children,  and  they're  not  going  to  get  it  with 
teaching  assistants  alone. 


Over-Emphasis  on  Research 


The  University,  as  I  see  it,  is  on  the  wrong  track  using  so  many 
teaching  assistants.  There  were  too  many  easy  grants  for  so  many 
research  projects  after  the  war.  Up  at  Davis  they'd  come  from 
Washington  saying:  "We've  got  money  for  this  project.  We  haven't 
a  staff,  but  you  do.  Can  t  we  get  together  and  have  a  joint  project?" 
This  primarily  meant  more  graduate  students  and  it  was  the  under¬ 
graduate  students  who  suffered.  Research  was  the  great  thing.  The 
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Ryerson: 

war  gave  it  a  big  shove,  and  then  Sputnik  kicked  us  again  into 
funding  even  more  research. 

It  was  while  I  was  still  dean  at  Davis  that  Governor  Warren 
went  off  the  deep  end  on  that.  He  said,  "We’ve  got  to  have  more 
research  in  agriculture,"  and  that’s  when  he  appointed  this  research 
board  [Governor’s  Commission  of  Agricultural  Research],  of  which  A1 
Thifle  was  chairman,  and  he  proposed  an  expenditure  to  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  five  million  dollars  for  four  years,  a  million  and  a  quarter 
a  year. 

Larkey : 

Did  the  governor's  research  board  determine  which  projects  had 
first  priority? 

Ryerson: 

Well,  they  had  an  important  bearing  on  the  priorities  of  the  research 
program  in  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

Anyway,  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  the  governor  wanted  to 
know  what  results  we  had.  By  then  we  were  not  even  tooled  up  with 
•  It  was  right  after  the  war  and  everybody  was  competing  for 
staff  and  equipment.  He  didn’t  realize  it,  but  you  don’t  solve  most 
of  these  basic  problems  in  a  year  or  two. 

Larkey : 

Or  five,  perhaps. 

Ryerson: 

No,  but  then  we’re  too  impatient  for  results  and  at  the  end  of 
two  years  the  appropriations  tapered  off.  I  was  surprised  that  the 
governor  didn’t  understand  the  time  factor.  He  was  so  understand¬ 
ing  in  most  other  things.  He  ought  to  have  known  better.  If  he’d 
asked  a  bit  he  would  have  known  that  the  simple  problems  had  been 
solved  quickly.  It  was  the  really  tough  ones  that  required  long¬ 
term  support.  But,  no,  he  got  all  ginned  up  about  agricultural 
research,  and  he  wanted  it  now! 

These  funds  for  research  enabled  more  graduate  students  and 
profs  to  do  research  in  their  own  fields,  but  the  casualty  was  the 
undergraduate  student . 

Larkey : 

You  said  you  spoke  to  the  faculty  in  the  College  of  Agriculture 
about  the  need  to  maintain  close  relations  with  students.  Did  you 
also  report  what  you  heard  from  the  disenchanted  L  and  S  students 
at  one  of  Chancellor  Kerr's  luncheon  meetings  for  all  the  Berkeley 
administrators? 

Ryerson: 

No,  I  don't  remember  bringing  it  up  in  a  meeting,  but  I  expressed 
my  views  to  him  and  others  on  the  subject. 

Larkey : 

It's  a  pity  that  warning  wasn't  taken  more  seriously.  But  let's 
get  back  to  some  of  your  other  undertakings.  You've  talked  about 
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Larkey: 

your  continuing  work  with  the  South  Pacific  Commission.  Were  there 
other  obligations  that  took  you  overseas  during  the  late  1950s? 

Sabbatical  Leave:  South  Pacific  Papers 

Ryerson: 

Ifd  been  going  down  to  the  commission  meetings  once  a  year.  Then 

I  took  a  six  months  sabbatical  just  before  I  retired  to  get  together 
the  papers  of  the  South  Pacific  Commission  and  write  up  this  wartime 
vegetable  project.  Right  in  the  middle  of  that  the  commission  called 
a  review  conference,  so  I  had  to  spend  three  weeks  in  Canberra  [Aus¬ 
tralia]  . 

Larkey : 

Are  these  the  papers  that  you’ve  placed  at  UC  Santa  Cruz? 

Ryerson: 

Yes,  the  formal  reports,  resolutions,  actions  of  the  commission, 
plus  what  they  call  lettergrams — announcements  about  programs — and 
the  Pacific  Science  Congress;  reports  and  proceedings  of  the  annual 
meetings,  and  all  that.  I  also  gave  them  proceedings  of  the  South 
Pacific  Conference,  which  is  the  native  leaders’  meeting  that  used 
to  be  held  every  three  years  .  .  .  now  every  year.  (They’ve  just 
finished  one  of  those  in  Rarotonga.)  All  the  formal  documents  are 
at  Santa  Cruz.  I  still  have  all  the  other  correspondence  here.  I 
don’t  know  how  much  of  that  they  want,  or  whether  I  should  leave  it 
as  part  of  all  my  personal  correspondence. 

Larkey : 

I  notice  that  these  papers  were  catalogued  for  the  Center  for 

Pacific  Island  Studies  at  Santa  Cruz  with  a  grant  from  Albert 

Thill e . 

Ryerson: 

Yes.  His  foundation  gave  the  money  for  that,  and  then  Evelyn  Mersman, 
who  had  been  my  secretary  at  Davis,  did  the  typing  and  cataloging. 

Larkey : 

Wasn’t  Mr.  Thille  involved  in  some  of  this  work  in  the  South  Pacific 
with  you? 

Ryerson: 

He  went  out  with  me  several  times. 

Larkey : 

Did  he  go  in  a  special  capacity,  or  because  he  was  interested? 

Ryerson: 

He  went  most  of  the  time  just  because  he  was  interested.  However, 
he  was  a  member  of  the  University  of  California  delegation  to  the 
Pacific  Science  Congress  in  Thailand.  We  proposed  that  he  be 
appointed,  and  Sproul  picked  it  up  right  away  because  A1  had  been 
chairman  of  the  governor’s  Commission  on  Agricultural  Research,  as 
well  as  chairman  of  the  Advisory  Council  for  the  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture. 
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Ryerson: 

Also  in  connection  with  Santa  Cruz,  A1  put  up  the  money  for 
Frances  (McReynolds)  Smith,  who  was  in  the  Center  for  Pacific 

Studies,  to  visit  the  trust  territories  to  keep  in  touch  with  the 
native  leaders.  When  she  worked  for  the  State  Department  she  went 
to  all  the  South  Pacific  Commission  and  Conference  meetings  as  an 
advisor  to  the  commissioners.  She  was  by  far  the  most  knowledgeable 
person  in  the  State  Department  about  the  South  Pacific  people. 

Odd  thing — they  had  a  confounded  anthropologist  as  head  of 
the  center  down  there.  He  and  his  associates  were  all  interested 
in  their  research,  not  much  in  the  natives  as  human  beings.  And 
yet  Frances,  who  didn’t  have  her  Ph.D.,  knew  more  about  the  people 
and  their  needs  than  all  of  them  combined.  When  people  from  this 
country  and  the  South  Pacific  would  come  to  the  center  they  didn’t 
come  to  see  Bill  Davenport,  the  Ph.D.  head,  or  Roger  Keesing,  later 
the  acting  head,  unless  they  were  anthropologists.  Most  came  to 
see  Frances.  She’s  known  all  through  the  South  Pacific. 

So,  A1  put  up  the  money  for  her  to  make  this  trip  and  attempt 
to  keep  up  those  earlier  contacts. 

Larkey : 

Were  you  able  to  finish  the  project  you  set  for  yourself  during 
your  sabbatical? 

Ryerson: 

No,  the  personnel  as  well  as  the  reports  and  documents  on  the 
vegetable  project  were  so  scattered  that  six  months  wasn’t  enough 
time  to  even  gather  all  the  materials  together  and  talk  to  the 
personnel  involved.  So,  much  to  my  regret,  a  complete  report  had 
to  be  left  unfinished. 

The  Dean  Retires,  1960 

Larkey: 

The  University  wasn’t  quite  so  adamant  about  retiring  at  age 
sixty-seven  then.  Were  you  given  an  extension? 

Ryerson: 

For  an  administrator,  they  were  inflexible,  and  I  can  agree  with 
that.  However,  if  there  is  a  specialist  in  some  field  who  may  not 
only  be  the  best  but  the  only  one  around  .  .  .  if  he  is  still  going 
strong,  then  it’s  foolish  to  not  use  him  longer.  Of  course,  they 
are  calling  some  back  for  teaching.  But  administrators  .  .  .it's 
a  rare  one  that  can  go  on.  You  get  burned  out;  you  get  cranky  and 
sour.  You  get  tired  of  compromising  petty  things  and  the  sharp 
edge  of  your  judgment  dulls.  Yes,  some  will  last  way  beyond 
seventy,  but  looking  at  it  myself  now,  I  think  I  would  say  admini¬ 
strators  should  retire  at  sixty  rather  than  at  sixty-seven,  certainly 
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Ryerson: 

at  sixty-five.  So,  two  years  before  retirement  I  reminded  them  that 
my  retirement  was  coming  up  and  it  was  time  to  begin  looking  for 
my  successor. 

Larkey : 

Did  you  have  a  voice  in  the  selection  of  your  successor? 

Ryerson: 

No,  that  was  in  the  hands  of  the  statewide  vice  president  and  a 
faculty  committee. 

Larkey : 

Who  took  your  position  as  dean? 

Ryerson: 

E.  Gorton  Linsley,  entomologist.  He  retires  this  year  [1975], 

Larkey : 

How  did  you  and  the  faculty  in  general  feel  about  the  University's 
retirement  system?  Was  it  on  a  par  with  other  large  universities? 

Ryerson: 

It  was  not  on  a  par  with  some  of  the  others.  We  used  to  boast  that 
we  could  compete  with  Harvard  and  the  best  of  them.  But,  of  course, 
we  were  dropping  behind  salary -wise  even  then. 

A  Night  to  Remember 

Larkey : 

You  were  evidently  in  the  best  of  health  and  able  to  enjoy  your 
retirement  dinner. 

Ryerson: 

That  was  in  May  [24th]  of  1960.  And  did  I  enjoy  it! 

Larkey : 

It  must  have  been  a  gala  affair.  Where  was  it  held? 

Ryerson: 

That  was  held  in  the  Claremont  Hotel  [Berkeley].  Jack  Oswald  and 
Larry  Taylor  concocted  that  thing  and  I  didn't  know  about  it  until 
the  last  minute.  They  were  working  with  Emma,  but  trying  to  keep  it 
a  secret  from  me.  Later,  there  were  numbers  of  people  who  asked  why 
they  weren't  invited. 

I  had  to  tell  them  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  that  guest  list. 

As  it  was,  there  were  over  four  hundred  present  and  they  packed 
the  biggest  room  at  the  Claremont.  Jack  tells  me  it's  the  last 
time,  and  the  only  time  in  quite  a  while,  that  Bob  Sproul,  Clark 

Kerr  and  Glenn  Seaborg,  who  was  chancellor  at  that  time,  all 
appeared  on  the  same  program. 

Larkey : 

Did  they  speak  during  the  festivities? 

Ryerson: 

Yes.  I  don't  remember  whether  they  each  spoke.  Herb  Young  spoke 
for  the  Davis  faculty.  I  thought  one  of  the  nicest  things  was  his 
saying  I  was  primarily  responsible  for  the  "Davis  Spirit." 
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Larkey : 

A  lot  of  people  would  agree  with  that  assumption. 

Ryerson: 

That’s  what  Jack  felt,  too.  I  can  see  where  I  helped  on  it,  but 
it  was  a  friendly  place  to  begin  with.  I  can’t  claim  whole  credit 
for  that  spirit,  but  I  did  try  to  reinforce  it. 

Incidentally,  that  was  the  last  time  the  Griller  Quartet 
played  together  officially  at  the  University  of  California. 

Larkey : 

They  played  at  your  retirement  dinner? 

Ryerson: 

Jack  said  they’d  asked  to  play.  I  was  the  only  academic  person  at 
either  Davis  or  Berkeley  that  Sid  [Sydney  Griller]  said  he  could 
talk  with  about  problems  in  the  music  department.  I  guess  I  claim 
responsibility  for  the  Griller  Quartet  going  to  Davis  as  resident 
musicians.  There  were  some  tentative  negotiations  about  their  going 
to  Santa  Barbara  or  San  Diego,  because  the  head  of  the  department 
at  Berkeley  was  very  jealous  of  them.  They  weren’t  an  academic 
group,  you  see.  When  I  heard  that,  I  went  to  Sid  and  asked,  ,fWell 
now,  how  far  are  you  committed,  because  if  you  are  going  to  leave 
the  Berkeley  campus,  I  want  to  see  you  at  Davis  if  it’s  possible. 
We’re  building  that  music  department  and  it  would  be  a  great  thing 
for  that  campus  and  the  Sacramento  Valley  to  have  you  there.”  Well, 
he  said  he  would  consider  it;  negotiations  hadn’t  gone  too  far. 

So  then  I  talked  to  Regents  Don  [Donald  H.]  McLaughlin  and 
Admiral  Nimitz,  who  were  close  to  Sid.  They  backed  the  move  to 

Davis . 

And  of  course,  all  those  people  at  Davis  who  love  music  were 
just  ecstatic  to  have  the  quartet  there.  It  was  at  Davis  a  couple 
of  years,  and  was  still  there  when  I  retired.  But  the  head  of  the 
music  department  at  Davis  was  also  jealous  and  made  life  miserable 
for  Sid.  They  had  promised  him  that  he  would  get  a  tenured  position, 
but  they  never  followed  through  with  it.  Later,  because  of  the  con¬ 
tinued  friction,  the  quartet  came  back  to  Berkeley.  Anyway,  they 
played  beautifully  at  my  retirement  dinner. 

Larkey : 

That  must  have  been  memorable. 

Ryerson: 

Yes,  it  was  an  unforgettable  night.  Jack  was  master  of  ceremonies 
and  kept  the  program  moving.  He  and  Larry  had  put  in  a  lot  of  work 
on  it  and  it  was  kept  lively  and  not  drawn  out.  To  top  it  off,  an 
international  fellowship  was  presented  in  my  name. 

Larkey : 

Was  the  establishment  of  the  Knowles  A.  Ryerson  Award  a  surprise 
to  you? 

Ryerson: 

Yes,  this  caught  me  flatfooted.  It  was  all  news  to  me. 
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Larkey : 

What  specifically  was  it  dedicated  for? 

Ryerson: 

Itfs  a  scholarship  for  an  outstanding  international  student  from 
either  the  Berkeley  or  Davis  campus — alternating  between  the  two. 
This  is  the  first  year  the  president  hasn’t  written  to  notify  me 
who  has  gotten  it,  so  perhaps  no  one  qualified. 

Larkey : 

Is -this  given  at  the  graduate,  or  undergraduate  level? 

Ryerson: 

It’s  primarily  for  a  graduate  student,  but  it  isn’t  limited  to  that. 
I’ve  tried  to  keep  in  touch  with  students  who  have  received  the 
fellowship.  I  called  up  one  of  them  in  Mexico  recently  and  found 
out  that  he  was  back  doing  postgraduate  work  in  Connecticut.  That 
fellowship’s  a  very  nice  thing  and  I  certainly  appreciated  it. 

I  might  add  that  the  last  I  ever  heard  from  [Henry]  Wallace 
before  he  died  was  a  nice  note  saying  that  Jim  and  Helen  LeCron  had 
been  at  my  retirement  dinner  and  had  written  him  all  about  it  and 
about  the  international  fellowship  that  had  been  set  up  in  my  name. 
Wallace  said  he  thought  it  was  great  and  he  wanted  a  part  in  it,  so 
he  was  enclosing  a  contribution,  a  check  for  fifty  dollars. 

Larkey: 

I’m  sure  everyone  agreed  that  the  fellowship  reflected  your  interest 
in  working  with  so  many  students  from  foreign  lands. 

You  were  also  presented  with  a  fine  book  of  memories — a  bound 
collection  of  congratulatory  letters  from  close  friends  and  asso¬ 
ciates  you’ve  known  all  over  the  world  during  your  long  and  varied 
career. 

Ryerson: 

They  were  another  surprise  and  I  can’t  tell  you  how  much  I  treasure 
them.  Of  course,  I  don’t  believe  everything  they  say,  but  they 
surely  bring  back  a  lot  of  memories. 

Larkey : 

There  are  two  I’d  like  to  see  you  include  in  this  memoir."^ 

Had  you  and  your  wife  planned  to  do  some  traveling  after  you 
retired? 

Ryerson: 

We’d  hoped  to,  but  I  had  hardly  decided  on  retirement  when  I  was 
asked  to  come  back  on  this  TV  assignment.  As  I  look  back  on  it  now, 
I  might  just  as  well  have  stayed  on  the  payroll  full-time  and  done 
the  TV  in  addition.  But  the  request  was  made  after  my  retirement 
had  been  cleared. 

Congratulatory  letters  from  George  L.  Mehren  and  President  Clark 
Kerr.  See  Appendix  D,  pp.  569-571. 
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Post-Retirement  Television  Career 

Larkey : 

What  did  this  involve? 

Ryerson: 

NBC  had  been  sounding  out  the  College  of  Agriculture,  trying  to 
work  out  a  joint  series  of  color  TV  broadcasts  about  the  work  of 
the  college  under  the  general  title  of  "Existence."  It  was  to  be 
a  live  program  every  Saturday  which  was  also  taped  so  other  stations 
could  use  it.  We  wound  up  taping  about  two  each  weekend. 

When  these  original  negotiations  were  going  on,  NBC  was 
expecting  to  buy  a  TV  station  in  Oakland  so  that  it  would  have 
made  it  easy  for  staff  people  from  Berkeley  and  Davis  to  get  down 
to  the  set  for  filming  the  series. 

I  don't  know  how  they  got  my  name,  but  I  had  a  talk  or  two 
with  the  video  man  who  was  representing  NBC,  who  wanted  me  to  emcee 
it. 

I  really  didn't  want  to  be  tied  down  and  I  didn't  know 
whether  I  could  do  it  or  not.  But  the  university  administration's 
public  relations  and  information  service  wanted  to  try  it  and  was 
also  interested  in  having  me  do  it.  So  I  agreed  to  try  it  for  six 
months . 

Then  the  FCC  [Federal  Communications  Commission]  refused  to  let 
NBC  buy  this  Oakland  station.  That  meant  the  programs  had  to  be 
filmed  down  in  Hollywood.  It  meant  commuting  down  there  every 
weekend.  I  went  down  Friday,  worked  Friday  afternoon  and  all  day 
Saturday.  By  then  it  was  too  late  to  catch  a  plane  that  would 
get  me  home  before  two  o'clock  Sunday  morning,  so  I  had  to  stay 
overnight  and  come  home  Sunday. 

I've  never  been  tied  so  tight  to  a  schedule,  but  it  was  an 
interesting  experience. 

Larkey : 

What  was  the  scope  of  the  series? 

Ryerson: 

It  was  particularly  designed  to  demonstrate  the  research  and  exten¬ 
sion  work  going  on,  or  the  results  of  special  projects.  Bainer 
was  on  one  program  discussing  agricultural  mechanization.  He's  good 
at  anything  he  does.  Milt  Miller  did  a  program  on  rice. 

Larkey : 

You  interviewed  different  university  faculty  and  staff  who  were 
working  on  various  problems  in  California  agriculture? 

Ryerson: 

Yes,  that  was  the  idea. 
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Ryerson: 

• 

We  didn’t  write  out  a  whole  script,  Wefd  go  down  with  an 
outline,  then  go  over  the  subjects  to  be  discussed  with  the  people 
concerned.  There  was  considerable  ad  libbing.  My  job  was  to 
keep  the  thing  moving.  We’d  set  up  a  timetable,  of  course.  Then 
right  alongside  the  camera  was  this  glowing  monster  with  those  two 
red  eyes  looking  at  you,  with  a  clock  to  remind  you  of  your  time¬ 
table.  When  some  of  the  brethren  talked  too  long,  you  had  to  keep 
breaking  in.  Some  who’d  had  radio  experience  would  speak  easily. 

You  weren’t  sure  but  what  some  might  panic — people  do — so  you  had  to 
be  ready  to  really  pick  it  up  and  fire  some  other  question,  or  throw 
in  something  to  let  them  catch  their  bearings  before  you  went  on. 

All  the  time,  you’re  looking  back  into  these  red  lights  and  trying 
to  appear  as  though  you  didn’t  know  they  were  there. 

We  had  one  program  on  wildlife  and  the  whole  studio,  all  the 
employees,  turned  up  for  that.  Of  course,  they  were  interested  in 
duck  hunting,  fishing,  pheasant  hunting,  and  so  on.  Consequently, 
instead  of  looking  at  just  two  or  three  people  behind  the  camera, 
a  huge  audience  was  back  there  just  waiting  to  ask  questions 
(laughter) . 

Another  very  popular  program  was  one  with  the  4-H  Club  kids. 

Larkey : 

Were  you  also  involved  in  the  planning  and  preparation  work  of 
these  programs? 

Ryerson: 

Yes  and  I  had  to  suggest  whom  we  should  have  and  then  get  in  touch 
with  them  to  go  over  plans.  We’d  then  go  down  to  the  studio  and 
spend  Friday  afternoon  and  Saturday  morning  outlining  the  content 
of  the  interview  and  arranging  what  props  we  would  need.  We’d 
always  have  a  dry  run  before  we  went  on  live  television. 

By  the  end  of  the  six  months, the  series  had  caught  on  and 
was  a  regular  Saturday  feature.  They  video  taped  it  also,  and  up 
until  two  or  three  years  ago  you’d  find  one  of  these  ’’Existence” 
programs  being  shown  on  Sunday  mornings. 

Larkey : 

Were  these  shown  on  national  television? 

Ryerson: 

I  think  NBC  finally  got  one  or  two  national  awards  out  of  it,  but 
they  were  primarily  for  California. 

Larkey: 

What  was  the  feedback?  Was  this  series  helpful  to  the  University's 
effort  in  research  and  education? 

Ryerson: 

Very  much  so,  so  they  continued  the  programs  for  some  time. 

At  the  end  of  six  months  I  had  quite  an  argument  with  Eddie 
[Edward]  Kay  of  NBC,  who  wanted  me  to  take  it  on  as  a  career.  I 
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Ryerson: 

said,  "Not  on  your  life.  I've  never  been  tied  down  to  schedules  as 
tight  as  this.  I  won't  live  this  way." 

Larkey : 

It  was  worse  than  being  a  university  administrator? 

Ryerson: 

Oh,  my,  every  weekend,  just  tied  up.  You  couldn't  do  anything  else! 

"But,"  he  said,  "it's  a  whole  new  career.  You're  a  natural  for 

it." 

I  said.  Maybe  I  am,  but  I  just  finished  one  career  and  that's 
enough  for  any  one  man." 

They  finally  got  the  farm  advisor  in  Los  Angeles  County  to  take 
it  on  for  several  years  when  I  retired. 

Larkey: 

You  were  saying  that  in  order  to  do  this  series  you  actually  had  to 
join  the  radio  and  TV  personnel's  union. 

Ryerson: 

A  guest  emcee  could  only  do  two  programs,  but  for  a  regular  series 
you  had  to  belong.  NBC  paid  my  initiation  fees  and  my  union  dues. 

Larkey : 

Do  you  still  get  communications  from  them?  You  said  you  were  called 
for  strike  duty  at  one  point. 

Ryerson: 

That  was  years,  ago  now,  but  it  was  two  or  three  years  after  my  series 
was  completed  that  I  got  a  routine  notice  to  appear  for  picket  duty 
during  this  strike  in  Hollywood. 

Larkey : 

A  fine  end  to  your  Hollywood  career  (laughter) ! 

Larkey : 

Honorary  Degree,  1961 

You  have  continued  to  receive  any  number  of  honors  since  your  retire¬ 
ment,  but  it  was  less  than  a  year  later  that  the  University  conferred 
upon  you  itfs  highest  honorary  degree. 

Ryerson: 

Yes.  I  was  very  much  surprised  at  this.  The  phone  rang  one  day. 
President  Kerr  was  on  the  line  and  he  said,  "Did  you  get  my  letter?” 

I  said,  "No,  what  letter?" 

"Well,"  he  said,  "I  wrote  you  a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  saying 
we'd  like  to  give  you  an  honorary  degree  and  wanted  to  know  whether 
you'd  accept  it." 
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Ryerson: 


Larkey : 
Ryerson: 

Larkey : 
Ryerson: 
Larkey : 


I  said,  "Well,  under  the  circumstances,  I  think  I  will!" 

(Laughter. ) 

He  said,  "Would  you  like  to  receive  it  at  the  commencement  here 
at  Berkeley,  or  at  Davis?" 

So  I  said,  "I'd  rather  have  it  at  Davis." 

He  said,  "I  thought  that's  what  you'd  want." 

This  was  in  1961? 

Yes,  on  June  9,  1961.  Jack  put  the  hood  over  me. 

(A  few  years  later  when  Jack  was  getting  an  honorary  degree,  I 
pulled  my  rank.  I  said  to  Harry,  "All  right,  he  put  the  hood  over 
me;  I'd  like  the  privilege  of  putting  it  over  him,"  and  it  was  granted.) 

That  LL.D.  degree  was  given  at  Davis,  too. 

Yes,  and  I  enjoyed,  hooding ■ him  very  much. 

Yes,  I  see  that  your  Doctor  of  Laws  Degree  reads: 

ALUMNUS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  IN  THE  CLASS  OF  1916,  AND  MEMBER 
OF  ITS  STAFF  AND  FACULTY  BEGINNING  IN  1919.  AS  AN  ABLE  TEACHER 
AND  EFFECTIVE  ADMINISTRATOR  AT  DAVIS  AND  BERKELEY,  YOU  WON  THE 
ADMIRATION  AND  AFFECTION  OF  YOUR  COLLEAGUES  AND  STUDENTS.  AS 
AMERICAN  AMBASSADOR  OF  GOOD  WILL,  AN  AGRICULTURAL  STATESMAN 
SERVING  ON  THE  SOUTH  PACIFIC  COMMISSION,  THE  PACIFIC  SCIENCE  BOARD, 

AND  AS  CONSULTANT  TO  THE  FOOD  AND  AGRICULTURE  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE 
UNITED  NATIONS,  YOU  HAVE  MERITED  THE  ENDURING  GRATITUDE  OF  FREE 
NATIONS.  FOR  YOUR  AWARENESS  OF  THE  ROLE  OF  AGRICULTURE  IN  THE 
LIFE  OF  OUR  NATION,  FOR  THE  KNOWLEDGE  AND  TECHNIQUES  YOU  HAVE  SHARED 
WITH  OTHER  COUNTRIES,  FOR  THE  FRIENDSHIP  YOU  HAVE  GIVEN  SO  CON¬ 
STANTLY  AND  SO  WARMLY  TO  STUDENTS  AND  FACULTY — AND  EVEN  TO  ADMINI¬ 
STRATORS  AND  REGENTS — YOUR  ALMA  MATER  CONFERS  UPON  YOU  TODAY 
(June  9,  1961)  HER  HIGHEST  HONOR. 

That  framed  document  on  your  wall  is  signed  by  Governor 
Edmund  G.  Brown  and  University  President  Clark  Kerr. 
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THE  CHANCELLOR 
and  the 

COMMITTEE  ON  CENTENNIAL  HONORS 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA,  BERKELEY 

have  the  pleasure  to  announce 
that 


has  been  elected  to  charter  membership  in 
THE  BERKELEY  FELLOWS 
an  honorific  society  of  one  hundred  fellows 
being  established  on  the  occasion  of  the 
University's  One  Hundredth  Anniversary 


INSTALLATION  DINNER: 

SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  24,  1968,  7  p.  m. 
UNIVERSITY  HOUSE,  BERKELEY 
BLACK  TIE 

PLEASE  RESPOND  TO  ROGER  W.  HEYNS 
UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA,  BERKELEY  94720 
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Larkey : 


Larkey: 

Ryerson: 


Larkey: 


XXII  REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  1960s  AND  1970s 


I'll  ask  you  for  a  resume  of  your  additional  honors  shortly. 
First,  since  you  have  remained  an  active  emeriti,  let's  talk 
about  some  of  the  major  changes  that  occurred  at  the  University 
during  the  1960s. 


Campus  Unrest:  Free  Speech  Movement 


Campus  unrest  came  after  your  retirement,  so  you  were  not  involved 
as  an  administrator  when  the  storm  broke  in  September  1964. 

Thank  goodness!  But  because  of  that  previous  experience  in  my  class 
some  years  before,  I  was  entirely  in  sympathy  with  the  students  on 
that  one  teaching  issue.  I  had  long  felt  that  something  was  missing 
in  this  great  push  for  research. 


Resignation  of  President  Kerr 


According  to  an  account  in  the  Centennial  Record,1  Clark  Kerr's 
pro— offered  resignation  as  president  of  the  University  was  refused 
by  the  Regents  in  March  1965.  It  wasn't  until  after  a  change  of 
party  in  the  state  administration  in  November  1966  that  he  met  a 
new  challenge.  The  appointment  of  three  new  ex-officio  members  of 
the  board  by  Governor  Ronald  Reagan  apparently  brought  a  renewed 
attack  on  his  university  policies.  What  were  your  thoughts  about 
President  Kerr  when  he  became  embroiled  in  the  Free  Speech  Movement 
and  was  asked  to  step  down? 


Centennial  Record  of  the  University  of  California,  p.  18a. 
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Ryerson:  Personally,  I  was  amazed  to  see  that  Allan  Grant  was  the  one  who 

made  the  motion  to  fire  Kerr.  He  was  only  a  Regent  because  he  was 
director  of  the  State  Board  of  Food  and  Agriculture  and  this  was  the 
very  first  meeting  he  attended.  At  your  freshman  meeting  on  any 
board,  you  generally  keep  your  mouth  shut  and  your  ears  open.  Of 
course,  he  was  taking  Reagan* s  orders  (Reagan  was  out  to  get  Kerr, 
but  this  item  wasn’t  even  on  the  agenda). 

The  Regents  and  the  president  all  did  things  that  were  unworthy 
of  them  at  that  momentous  meeting.  I  think  Kerr  made  a  mistake  in 
insisting  on  an  immediate  decision  when  he  offered  to  submit  his 
resignation.  And  no  matter  if  Kerr  was  emotionally  upset  and  was 
wanting  to  get  a  decision,  I  personally  think  the  chairman  of  the 
board  [Theodore  R.  Meyer]  should  have  intervened.  He  could  have 
said,  l!It  hasn’t  been  on  the  agenda,  we  haven’t  had  a  chance  to 
discuss  it.  This  is  even  important  enough  for  a  special  meeting;  we 
certainly  can’t  make  a  sound  decision  today — it’s  just  not  the  way 
this  board  functions.”  But,  by  thunder,  they  went  ahead  and  voted  to 
ask  for  Kerr’s  resignation,  which  was  clear  out  of  order.  Well,  I 
was  just  ashamed  of  the  whole  proceeding. 

Of  course,  Reagan  was  there  dominating  the  opposition  to  Kerr, 
but  the  board  could  have  refused  to  fire  the  president — an  unpre¬ 
cedented  action — without  any  advance  knowledge  of  the  motion. 

Kerr  is  a  very  complex  person.  He’s  very  bright.  Underneath 
that  aloofness  and  coldness  there  is  a  very  thoughtful  and  considerate 
person. 

In  my  personal  relations  with  him,  I  certainly  couldn’t  have 
asked  for  better  consideration.  He  acknowledged  to  me  once  that 
Wellman  had  told  him  some  of  the  circumstances  of  my  leaving  Davis, 
and  what  Harry  felt  about  it.  Kerr  did  what  he  could  do  to  soften 
that.  He  always  introduces  me  now  as  the  former  provost  of  the  Davis 
campus.  I  also  remember  Kerr’s  touch  at  the  time  I  received  my 
honorary  degree.  He  said  that  I  was  a  friend  "even  to  administrators 
and  Regents."  (Laughter.)  He  was  the  one  who  called  up  to  tell  me 
I  was  to  receive  the  honorary  degree,  and  he  was  involved  in  the 
naming  of  Ryerson  Hall.  He  has  maintained  an  interest  in  the  Davis 
arboretum  and  my  connection  with  it.  Even  now  when  I  run  across  him, 
the  first  question  he’ll  ask  is,  "How’ re  you  coming  along  on  the 
arboretum?" 

Larkey:  Once  President  Kerr  was  dismmissed,  were  you  pleased  when  Dr.  Wellman 

was  made  acting  president  of  the  University? 

Ryerson:  Yes,  very.  He  was  familiar  with  the  University  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  students,  the  staff  and  the  administration.  He  was 
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Ryerson:  especially  familiar  with  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  its  impact 
upon  the  feelings  of  the  public  and  the  public's  attitude  toward 
the  University.  It  was  a  wise  choice. 

Larkey:  Were  you  surprised  by  the  announcement  that  President  [Charles  J.] 

Hitch  will  retire? 


Ryerson: 

Larkey : 
Ryerson: 


Larkey : 
Ryerson: 

Larkey : 

Ryerson: 


Larkey : 
Ryerson: 


Yes,  I  was.  And  yet  I  can  understand  his  reasons.  I  think  he's  had 
it;  he's  been  fed  up  with  it. 

It's  not  easy  being  a  president  of  a  university  these  days  (laughter). 

Oh,  why  any  man  wants  to  be  president  I  don't  know.  And  yet  there'll 
be  a  wild  scramble  on  now.  As  Arthur  Sherry  told  me  the  other  night, 
"There's  scramble  all  over  the  lot  already.  Big  competition — there'll 
be  more  politics  than  you  can  shake  a  stick  at." 

[Albert  H.  ]  Bowker  will  be  very  prominent  and  there'll  be 
outsiders.  I  wouldn't  be  surprised  if  Dan  [Daniel  G. ]  Aldrich  isn't 
among  those  of  the  chancellors  considered.  I  think  Dan  could  do  a 
fine  job  at  it.  The  head  of  UCLA — and  other  names  will  be  kicked 
around . 

Chet  [Chester]  McCorkle,  also  a  former  Davisite,  must  be  on  the  list. 

Chet's  inevitable,  of  course,  because  he's  number  two  now  [vice 
president  -  academic  affairs].  No  doubt  Jack's  name  will  be  mentioned 
again,  but  I  don't  think  he'd  leave  Penn  State. 

During  those  difficult  days  in  the  1960s  you  mentioned  writing  to 
Regent  Edwin  [W.  ]  Pauley  about  another  conflict  that  arose  during 
the  war  in  Viet  Nam.  I  gather  you'd  known  him  for  some  time. 

Yes,  I  always  liked  Ed  Pauley.  I  didn't  agree  with  him  on  politics, 
of  course,  but  he  had  the  interests  of  the  University  at  heart.  He 
was  always  very  friendly  to  the  Davis  campus.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 

I  had  a  nice  note  from  him  yesterday  in  response  to  a  note  I'd  written 
him.  We'd  had  a  chat  recently  at  the  Bohemian  Grove  about  our  earlier 
association  with  Henry  Wallace.  I'd  ended  by  telling  Ed  how  much  we 
owed  to  him,  because  you  see,  he  was  one  of  the  most  important  men 
who  influenced  Roosevelt  to  dump  Wallace  as  a  running  mate  in  1947. 

He  was  then  national  treasurer  of  the  Democratic  Party. 

Yes,  I've  read  that  he  had  played  a  major  role  in  that  decision. 

Prior  to  the  time  Kerr  was  fired,  I  didn't  hesitate  to  write  to  Ed 
Pauley  when  the  proposal  to  drop  the  compulsory  military  program  came 
up.  Protests  about  continuing  it  were  coming  into  the  Board  of  Regents 
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Ryerson: 


Larkey : 
Ryerson: 


Larkey : 

Ryerson: 


from  faculty  and  students.  I  wrote  to  the  board  chairman,  not  as  a 
staff  member  but  as  an  alumnus  of  the  institution  who  had  taken  that 
compulsory  course.  I  said  the  required  two  years  of  military  train¬ 
ing  certainly  hadnTt  made  a  militarist  out  of  me,  and  I  felt  that  in 
two  wars  it  had  been  a  great  asset.  Particularly,  I  cited  my  own  case 
in  World  War  I  where  I  was  one  of  the  few  in  a  volunteer  outfit  whoTd 
had  any  military  training.  The  fact  that  ITd  had  a  little  put  me  in 
good  rapport  with  the  regular  army  right  away.  I  just  couldn’t  take 
this  tripe  that  it  makes  militarists  out  of  students,  so  I  ripped 
off  a  pretty  hot  letter.  I  sent  it  to  Ed  Pauley  and  I  sent  a  copy 
to  Kerr. 

I  got  a  response  from  Kerr  saying  it  was  the  best  supporting 
presentation  that  had  come  to  the  board. 

Many  people  stuck  their  heads  in  the  sand  on  that  issue. 

Even  the  board  was  wishy-washy.  I  haven’t  always  agreed  with  Ed 
Pauley,  but  he  and  his  wife  have  done  a  lot  for  the  University. 


Aftermath  and  Positive  Change 


The  University  was  not  quite  brought  to  its  knees,  as  Mario  Savio 
predicted  in  1964.  However,  a  drastic  reduction  in  public  support 
ensued.  Do  you  feel  the  so-called  campus  unrest  had  some  positive 
results? 

I  know  that  the  University’s  clout,  as  they  say  these  days,  isn’t 
as  strong  as  it  used  to  be  in  Sacramento.  I  think  that’s  unfortunate, 
but  we’ve  had  to  face  the  criticism,  some  of  it  justified,  and  turn 
our  attention  to  answering  some  of  the  needs  of  basic  education.  Your 
distinguished  teaching  awards  are  helping  some  to  encourage  and  recog¬ 
nize  good  teaching  ability.  The  faculty  has  to  continue  working  to  do. 
a  better  job. 

I’ve  never  agreed  with  this  so-called  academic  freedom  if  it 
jeopardizes  the  University’s  overall  responsibilities.  I  still  stick 
by  my  negative  feelings  about  the  extremists  among  students  and  faculty. 
I  think  a  lot  of  those  have  been  jolted  into  paying  more  attention  to 
public  service  by  the  budget  cuts.. 

I  don’t  care  what  these  extremists  give  lip  service  to,  the 
first  duty  of  a  publicly  supported  state  university  is  under¬ 
graduate  instruction,  not  graduate  instruction.  You’ve  got  to  have 
research,  but  if  your  teaching’s  going  to  be  worth  a  damn,  you’ve  got 
to  have  new  material  coming  along. 
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Ryerson: 

That’s  where  your  state  colleges  are  having  trouble  now  that 
they’re  reaching  out  for  research  funds.  Of  course  every  state 
college  can’t  be  equipped  like  the  major  campuses  of  the  University; 
the  expense  is  enormous.  But  there  should  be  better  coordination 
of  research  projects  where  possible.  Where  they  have  competent 
people  who  are  working  in  the  same  field, they  should  use  joint 
facilities. 

Larkey : 

Another  change  that  was  derived  from  the  days  of  turmoil  is  the 
expansion  of  continuing  education  courses  for  older  and  part-time 
students. 

If  you  go  up  to  Davis  tomorrow  for  Alumni  Day,  even  you  can  take 
advantage  of  the  many  mini-courses  that  they’re  offering. 

Ryerson: 

Yes.  I  think  the  University’s  done  a  terrific  job  with  its  con¬ 
tinuing  education  programs.  This  sort  of  thing  would  have  been 
unheard  of  a  few  years  ago.  They  would  say  that’s  not  the  University's 
job.  And  yet,  here’s  where  your  support  is.  More  than  that,  this  is 
a  public  institution  and  when  there  is  a  need,  the  University  should 
lead  the  way  in  filling  it. 

Larkey : 

In  recent  years,  a  number  of  protests  have  been  voiced  against  the 
university’s  agricultural  research,  particularly  in  the  fields  of 
mechanization  and  environmental  concerns.  Have  you  been  involved 
in  any  of  these  controversies? 

Ryerson: 

Most  of  that  has  happened  since  I  retired  and  I  haven’t  really  been 
involved. 

Larkey : 

Do  you  see  a  continuing  controversy,  or  will  a  compromise  be  reached? 

Ryerson: 

The  discussion  still  goes  on.  There  has  been  past  legislation 

creating  a  Farm  Labor  Board  to  approve  the  labor  contracts,  but  before 
it  could  get  very  far  the  board  ran  out  of  funds  and  the  legislature 
refused  to  appropriate  further  funds  until  a  less  biased  board  was 
appointed.  The  situation  is  far  from  satisfactory  and  the  conflict 
will  continue  until  an  unbiased  program  results  and  the  rights  of 
the  producer,  laborer,  processor  and  consumer  are  assured.  Some  of 
these  radicals  don’t  want  to  look  back.  They  want  to  tear  down  what 
we  have  now  and  start  all  over  again.  This  attitude  is  typical  of 
this  hippie  generation. 

Larkey : 

University  Research  and  Consumer  Protection 

Looking  back,  do  you  feel  that  the  University’s  agricultural 
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Larkey : 

research  has  satisfactorily  answered  the  needs  of  the  State  Department 
of  Agriculture,  which  is  responsible  for  setting  standards  of  quality 
control  and  consumer  protection? 

Ryerson: 

Certainly  the  University  has  had  the  major  part  in  developing  Cali¬ 
fornia  agriculture  to  its  foremost  position  today.  At  least  whenever 
the  state  had  problems,  they  brought  them  over  to  Davis  or  Berkeley  and 
we’d  discuss  what  contribution  the  University  could  make. 

Larkey : 

The  University  handled  the  research  aspects,  while  the  state  set  up 
the  regulatory  procedures. 

Ryerson: 

Yes.  We  could  only  recommend  as  to,  say,  minimum  standards  of 
milk  fat  content,  or  a  question  as  to  quality  in  canned  fruits.  Of 
course  they  haven’t  solved  all  the  problems  yet.  On  TV  last  night 
there  was  a  woman  in  the  consumer  protection  agency  showing  how  much 
variation  there  is  between  the  fruit  and  syrup  in  canned  peaches.  In 
a  lot  of  brands  you’re  paying  much  more  for  syrup,  so  they’re  trying 
to  get  canned  fruits  labeled  by  drained  weight.  One  or  two  companies 
are  already  doing  it. 

Standardization  Laws,  Marketing  Agreements 

Ryerson: 

There’s  a  lot  yet  to  be  done,  but  the  University  can’t  get  into 
the  regulatory  aspect  very  much  without  getting  political  and 
ending  in  trouble.  And  the  University  shouldn’t  be  a  police  agent. 

Larkey: 

I  believe  this  was  Dean  Hutchison’s  feeling  also,  when  he  insisted 
that  experiment  station  funds  should  be  used  for  university  research 
and  that  the  University  should  be  divorced  from  the  regulatory  pro¬ 
cess. 

Ryerson: 

We  had  our  hands  full  and  the  regulatory  agencies  certainly  did  too. 
They  have  to  make  a  lot  of  tough  decisions  and  we  should  back  them 
up,  and  be  of  help  to  them.  But,  by  the  same  token,  they  shouldn’t 
get  into  the  research  field  or  you’ll  split  your  funds  and  have 
duplication  of  effort. 

Larkey : 

Standardization  laws  and  marketing  agreements  were  evidently  the 
result  of  cooperation  between  the  University,  the  state,  and  the 
advisory  boards  of  various  agricultural  industries. 

Ryerson: 

Yes.  The  first  marketing  agreements  were  largely  developed  with 
the  help  of  the  ag  econ  faculty,  through  the  Giannini  Foundation. 

Harry  Wellman,  as  an  agricultural  economist,  was  a  pioneer  worker 
in  this  field.  I  think  his  thesis  pertained  to  the  value  of  agree¬ 
ments  among  growers  to  hold  back  their  products  in  order  to  keep 
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Ryerson: 


Larkey : 


Ryerson: 


Larkey : 

Ryerson: 


Larkey : 


Larkey : 


Ryerson: 


the  market  from  going  to  pot.  That  was  a  research  project  to 
determine  at  what  point  the  needs  of  the  public  could  be  met  without 
breaking  the  market  and  putting  the  growers  into  the  hands  of  the 
middle  man. 

Yes,  often  itTs  been  the  transportation  and  processing  facilities 
that  are  the  deciding  factors,  and  yet  the  farmer  had  no  control 
over  those  whatsoever. 

Not  at  all,  but  these  marketing  agreements  have  been  effective. 

They  have  kept  supplies  down  so  that  your  market  wasn’t  demoralized 
and  they  set  standards  for  quality. 

Has  the  willingness  of  agricultural  industries  to  cooperate  with  the 
state’s  standardization  laws  been  of  benefit  to  consumers? 

It  has,  and  a  lot  of  university  research  went  into  that  process  of 
determining  maturity  standards  and  shipping  techniques.  When  I  lived 
in  the  East,  I  used  to  see  a  lot  of  California  fruit  in  the  stores 
that  wasn’t  fit  to  eat. 

Of  course  there  have  been  many  improvements  since  then.  Edith 
and  I  found  California  strawberries  in  the  open  markets  of  London 
several  years  ago.  It’s  hard  to  believe,  but  our  ag  attach^  there 
in  London  said  that  86  to  96  percent  of  the  produce  imports  from 
America  at  that  time  were  strawberries  coming  from  California, 
refrigerated  and  flown  in  over  the  polar  route. 

Air  freight  is  changing  consumer  habits  throughout  the  world. 


Critics  of  Agricultural  Research 


Regarding  that  consumer,  how  would  you  answer  a  critic  of  the 
University  who  seems  to  feel  that  research  and  teaching  funds 
are  wrongly  used  for  the  benefit  of  special  interest  groups,  say 
in  the  field  of  agriculture — a  particular  industry,  or  a  particular 
company?  We  hear  so  much  about  agri-business  now. 

Yes.  Well,  it’s  one  thing  if  a  law  is  established  a  hundred  years 
ago  about  production,  the  handling  of  food,  and  so  on.  But  after 
you  produce  it,  it  has  to  get  into  the  consumer’s  hands.  Are  you 
going  to  turn  it  over  just  to  private  companies  to  do  that,  or  make 
them  do  their  own  research?  When  you  look  at  that  last  page  of 
California  Agriculture  each  month,  there  are  just  column  after  column 
of  contributions,  large  and  small.  They’re  paying  for  some  of  the 
research  being  done  by  the  University.  They’re  going  to  have  to  pay 
for  more  because  state  funds  have  been  cut.  I  don’t  see  cutting  out 
that  support  entirely.  We’ve  gotten  where  we  are  because  of  publicly 
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Ryerson: 

supported  research.  We  have  the  greatest  food  producing  setup  in 
the  world.  Itfs  built  on  the  land  grant  system  and  you  can’t  get  away 
from  it. 

Modifications  have  to  come,  but  you  want  to  be  darn  sure  you're 
not  wrecking  things  by  the  changes.  Many  firms  have  blossomed  out 
into  research  but  when  the  recession  comes  .  .  .  what's  cut  first? 
Research  funds. 

Larkey : 

Yes,  and  still  the  need  goes  on. 

Ryerson: 

The  need  is  there  more  than  ever.  I'm  still  for  the  public 
supported  research  in  extension  and  agriculture,  especially  now  as 
farms  get  bigger  and  bigger.  Take  the  Gallo  winery  over  in  the 
valley,  for  instance.  They  have  as  good  research  facilities — in 
some  ways  better  probably — than  we  have. 

Larkey : 

Yes,  they've  hired  some  of  their  staff  away  from  the  University. 

Ryerson: 

Maybe  the  wine  industry  will  handle  its  own  research  now,  but  it  was 
the  University  research  that  pioneered  the  way  for  them. 

Larkey : 

And  advised  on  the  quality  standards  that  protect  the  public. 

Extension  Service,  the  Farmer's  Liaison 

Larkey : 

We  hear  a  lot  about  applied  research  today.  Do  you  feel  the 

College  of  Agriculture  is  effectively  transmitting  the  results  of 
its  research  through  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service? 

Ryerson: 

As  I've  said,  I  think  the  reason  we've  been  getting  cuts  in  state 
appropriations  is  partly  because  there  isn't  the  same  effort  to 
maintain  public  contact  as  there  used  to  be.  I  even  get  this  from 
some  of  our  extension  service  staff.  Too  many  are  wrapped  up  in 
doing  research  and  taking  sabbaticals  to  get  advanced  degrees. 

Because  the  extension  service  doesn't  have  as  much  personal  contact, 
it  is  not  having  the  influence  it  used  to  have. 

More  and  more,  the  extension  service  is  involved  in  field 
research  in  cooperation  with  the  experiment  station.  Of  course 
that's  part  of  its  job.  But  even  though  there  aren't  as  many 
individual  farms  now, there  are  still  a  lot  of  individual  farmers 
who  need  help.  The  extension  service  has  done  an  unusually  fine 
job  in  the  past  and  there  has  been  the  whole  revolution  in  com¬ 
munications. 

Larkey : 

Yes,  communication  seems  to  have  been  the  key. 
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Ryerson: 

You've  had  better  roads;  you've  had  the  radio  and  TV,  but  you  can't 
get  away  from  a  certain  amount  of  personal  contact  being  needed, 
whether  you  like  it  or  not.  It's  not  entirely  an  intellectual 
world,  thank  heaven.  I  couldn't  imagine  a  worse  hell  on  earth  if 
we  had  a  strictly  intellectual  world.  By  the  same  token,  you  don't 
want  a  world  that's  only  run  on  emotion.  You  need  a  mixture  of  both, 
and  that  takes  a  bit  of  doing. 

Right  now  in  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service, you  can  hardly 
get  to  the  top  of  the  ladder  without  a  Ph.D.  I  think  that's  a 
mistake.  I  wouldn't  challenge  the  need  for  the  extra  training,  but 
a  Ph.D.  is  a  symbol  that  one  can  do  pure  research.  And  most  of 
these  extension  people  aren't  going  to  be  doing  the  regular  research 
work  of  the  experiment  station.  What  they  do  need,  in  addition  to 
advanced  technical  training,  is  graduate  work  in  psychology,  learning 
about  good  common  sense  social  relationships — why  people  act  the 
way  they  do  and  what  makes  them  tick.  That's  basic  to  any  organiza¬ 
tion.  There  are  a  lot  of  basic  truths  in  what  really  makes  for  sound 
people.  In  agriculture  we've  had  to  be  realists.  We've  been  close 
enough  to  recall  pioneer  days  when  it  took  a  certain  amount  of  mental 
as  well  as  physical  stamina  to  make  a  go  of  things. 

This  University's  first  concern  should  be  the  welfare  of  the 
people  who  support  and  created  it.  Unfortunately,  we  still  have 
some  faculty  who  want  to  get  tenure,  then  do  what  they  please. 
Practical  application — why,  that's  of  no  concern  to  them. 

Most  of  this  division  between  pure  and  applied  research  is  a 
lot  of  semantics.  You  can  look  at  research  many  different  ways. 

The  important  thing  is:  are  you  getting  really  new  information. 

And  you  get  that  from  both  research  and  from  practical  experience. 

At  the  beginning,  we  got  much  of  it  directly  from  farmers. 

Larkey : 

Who've  learned  by  trial  and  error! 

Ryerson: 

We  haven't  been  so  ready  to  admit  that  at  times. 

Larkey : 

The  record  of  individual  California  farmers  who  have  cooperated  with 
and  contributed  to  university  research  is  commendable,  don't  you 
think? 

Ryerson: 

Yes,  especially  in  the  field  of  farm  tools  and  equipment  and  in 
mechanization.  The  farmer  has  always  been  an  innovator.  Some  have 
also  introduced  new  varieties  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 
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Administrative  Reorganizations 

Larkey : 

Your  comments  seem  to  suggest  that  you  don’t  agree  with  some  of  the 
administrative  decisions  that  have  been  made  in  recent  years. 

College  of  Natural  Resources,  Berkeley 

Ryerson: 

I  have  my  doubts  about  the  change  of  the  name  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture  .  .  .  this  great  reshaping  of  the  College  of  Natural 
Resources  that  will  become  effective  July  1  [1975].  It  will  mean 
we  won’t  have  a  College  of  Agriculture,  in  name,  at  Berkeley  anymore— 
the  first  time  without  one  in  over  one  hundred  years. 

To  me, it  smacks  of  Letters  and  Science  and  the  rest  of  the 
University’s  desire  to  control  our  experiment  station  funds.  Pre¬ 
viously,  they  couldn’t  have  them  under  the  law,  but  they  were  always 
reaching  out  for  what  they  figured  was  a  big  jackpot — the  research 
funds.  You  couldn’t  get  it  across  that  the  funds  for  every  project 
were  allotted  in  agreement  with  Washington.  We  can’t  use  these  funds 
any  way  we  want  to,  but  others  have  been  very  envious  of  them. 

As  long  as  Wellman  was  vice-president  for  agricultural  sciences 
he  had  all  of  agriculture,  statewide,  under  him.  I’m  a  strong  be¬ 
liever  in  a  statewide  policy.  If  you  had  the  proper  heads  of  agri¬ 
culture  on  each  of  the  campuses  get  together  with  the  assistant 
directors  of  the  experiment  stations,  they  could  knock  out  a  strong 
statewide  program.  Then  you  could  fragment  it  into  what  each  campus 
could  do  best,  but  it’s  part  of  one  plan  and  efforts  would  not  be 
duplicated.  I  think  it's  wrong,  not  only  philosophically  wrong,  but 

I  think  in  these  times,  with  shortages  of  funds,  it’s  wrong  to  have 
duplication.  You  have  to  have  a  certain  amount  of  it,  particularly 
in  teaching.  You  can’t  send  all  the  students  to  Davis  for  agricul¬ 
tural  courses. 

Larkey: 

The  University’s  nine  campuses  aren’t  divided  geographically  equal 
throughout  the  state,  either. 

Ryerson: 

No,  they’re  not.  And  yet  they  all  want  to  run  their  own  shows.  In 
the  long  run,  if  we  are  not  careful,  I'm  afraid  we  may  wind  up  having 
just  another  set  of  state  colleges. 

Lament  for  the  College  of  Agriculture 

Larkey : 

You  still  feel  agriculture  should  be  separate  from  other  colleges 
on  the  Berkeley  campus? 
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Ryerson: 

Yes  I  do,  as  it  has  been  from  the  start.  But,  as  I've  been  saying 
for  some  time,  we  haven't  had  a  true  College  of  Agriculture  here  at 
Berkeley  for  a  number  of  years.  We've  had  agricultural  sciences. 

You've  only  got  entomology,  plant  path,  nutrition,  forestry,  soils 
and  ag  econ  left  at  Berkeley.  All  the  production  agriculture  other 
than  forestry  has  been  moved  to  other  campuses.  About  the  future  of 
agriculture  here  ...  I  don't  know  how  President  Hitch  feels,  but 

I  know  Sproul  strongly  felt  that  he  wanted  agriculture  close  by. 

He  leaned  on  it. 

Larkey : 

Hasn’t  the  whole  scope  of  agricultural  sciences  been  broadened  in 
recent  years  to  include  environmental  sciences  as  they  apply  to 
land  use? 

Ryerson: 

Of  course  it’s  been  broadened.  Land  use  has  always  been  an  important 
concern  of  agriculture.  As  I  told  a  colleague  over  at  the  club  last 
night,  ,fThey  made  a  big  to-do  in  California  Agriculture,  saying  that 
they’ve  brought  forestry  and  agriculture  together,  as  though  it  was 
something  new.  They  apparently  don’t  know  they  actually  started  out 
together.”  We  both  laughed  about  that. 

Larkey : 

What  will  happen  to  the  Division  of  Agricultural  Sciences  under  this 
new  organization? 

Ryerson: 

At  Berkeley  now  you'll  have  a  dean  of  the  College  of  Natural  Re¬ 
sources  who  is  under  a  new  provost.  This  provost,  who  is  under 
Chancellor  Bowker,  is  also  over  agriculture,  forestry  and  engineer¬ 
ing.  So,  instead  of  agriculture  reporting  directly  to  the  chan¬ 
cellor,  it's  to  report  to  the  provost. 

Vice-President  Agricultural  Sciences 

Larkey : 

Will  this  affect  Jim  [James  B. ,  Jr.]  Kendrick's  position  as  vice- 
president,  agricultural  sciences? 

Ryerson: 

No,  he'll  be  in  charge  of  statewide  agriculture.  This  other  change 
is  only  at  Berkeley. 

Larkey : 

Dr.  Kendrick  grew  up  in  Davis  and  was  previously  on  the  faculty  of  the 
Department  of  Plant  Pathology  at  Riverside. 

Ryerson: 

He's  done  one  thing  I  particularly  disagree  with.  Much  earlier  in 
university  history, Dean  Hunt  appointed  three  statewide  directors  to 
head  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Resident  Instruction,  and 
the  Agricultural  Extension  Service.  I  still  wish  we  had  them.  Now 
we  have  the  reverse.  Jim  Kendrick  has  taken  over  the  title  of  director 
of  the  experiment  station  and  director  of  agricultural  extension,  in 
addition  to  being  statewide  vice-president. 
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Ryerson: 


This  reorganization  is  not  a  new  idea.  The  University  of 
Hawaii  did  the  same  thing  and  the  result  was  the  lowering  of  morale. 
I  don’t  know  whether  they  have  kept  it  up.  I  understand  at  least 
one  other  institution  is  experimenting  with  the  new  system. 

As  for  agriculture’s  loss  of  support,  it  has  lost  some  of  the 

stature  it  once  had  with  the  legislature  partly  because  of  reappor¬ 
tionment  of  the  vote  and  partly  because  there  are  fewer  producing 
farmers.  On  the  other  hand,  agriculture  is  still  California's 
biggest  industry  when  you  count  farmers,  plus  all  who  are  engaged 
in  handling,  processing,  and  shipping  farm  products.  I  still  think 
that  there  are  enough  cool  heads  in  Sacramento  and  on  farms  to 
recognize  its  importance.  And  the  University  will  regain  its  key 
role  in  it  all  and  its  prestige,  affection  and  support  by  private, 
state  and  federal  sources. 

In  any  case,  agriculture  is  of  the  earth  earthy,  and  I'm 
damned  proud  of  it! 
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Larkey : 

Ryerson: 

Larkey : 
Ryerson: 


Ryerson: 


XXIII  COMMUNITY  AND  FAMILY  ACTIVITIES 


Club  Memberships 

In  addition  to  your  university  activities,  haven't  you  also  served 
on  the  governing  boards  of  the  World  Affairs  Council  and  the  Common¬ 
wealth  Club  in  years  past? 

Yes.  I  served  on  the  board  of  governors  for  the  Commonwealth  Club 
and  on  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  World  Affairs  Council. 

Was  this  during  the  time  you  were  dean  at  Berkeley? 

Yes  it  was.  I  served  two  or  three  year  terms  on  each  and  it  was 
interesting  because  both  boards  were  made  up  of  people  who  were 
vitally  involved  with  all  phases  of  California  life. 


Commonwealth  Club  of  California 


The  Commonwealth  Club's  founding  father  was  Frank  Adam's  father 
[Edward  Francis  Adams].  His  stated  purpose  of  the  club  at  the  time 
of  its  founding  [1903],  "Get  the  Facts,"  still  appears  on  the  letter¬ 
head  of  the  weekly  bulletin.  And  that  has  been  the  goal.  The  club 
is  really  a  public  forum  and  it  now  comprises  many  sections.  Some 
sections  meet  weekly,  some  monthly,  but  the  most  popular  activities 
are  the  weekly  luncheon  meetings  of  the  club  as  a  whole.  These 
attract  the  top  people,  state,  national  and  international.  And  be¬ 
cause  they  attract  big  turnouts,  it  is  a  forum  actively  sought  by 
every  major  candidate  in  election  years.  In  addition,  these  Common¬ 
wealth  Club  discussions  are  broadcast  on  a  great  many  radio  stations 
throughout  California.  The  club  usually  meets  in  the  Palace  Hotel 
in  San  Francisco.  They  also  have  their  own  offices  and  library  in 
the  Flood  Building.  There  are  so  many  distinguished  people  coming 
through  San  Francisco  who  are  asked  to  speak  that  their  programs  are 
always  very  interesting. 
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Larkey : 

Did  you  participate  in  any  particular  programs  while  you  were  on  the 
board? 

Ryerson: 

I  spoke  once  at  the  club’s  weekly  meeting  on  the  [WWII]  South  Pacific 
project  and  then  at  the  agricultural  section  meeting  on  the  work  of 
the  South  Pacific  Commission,  For  a  long  time  I  participated  in  the 
discussions  of  the  agricultural  and  foreign  affairs  sections.  Other 
interesting  sections  are  those  on  irrigation  and  water  supply. 

Larkey : 

Yes,  they’ve  done  a  great  deal  of  investigation  on  the  California 
water  system. 

Ryerson: 

Very  much.  They  also  have  a  literary  section  that  awards  annual 
prizes  to  the  best  California  authors  in  history,  fiction,  and  poetry. 
Celeste  Wright  at  [UC]  Davis  received  their  medal  for  poetry  one 
year.  They  do  a  great  number  of  worthwhile  things. 

World  Affairs  Council 

Larkey : 

What  about  the  World  Affairs  Council? 

Ryerson: 

It  also  has  sections,  as  well  as  its  headquarters  in  San  Francisco. 
Their  meetings  are  usually  smaller  because  they  often  get  speakers 
on  short  notice  coming  in  from  Washington  or  some  foreign  port. 

They’ll  meet  for  luncheon  and  a  discussion.  And  then  they're  fre¬ 
quently  called  upon  by  the  State  Department  to  help  host  receptions 
for  visiting  VIPs  and  heads  of  state.  I  mentioned  the  reception  and 
dinner  given  when  the  King  and  Queen  of  Thailand  came  through.  That 
was  especially  interesting  to  me. 

The  World  Affairs  Council  also  has  section  meetings  in  Sacramento, 
in  the  East  and  North  Bays  and  on  the  Peninsula.  Every  week  there  is 
a  continual  round  of  meetings  and  short  seminars  over  at  their  head¬ 
quarters  and  in  private  homes.  While  I  was  on  the  board  I  was  going 
to  the  South  Pacific  at  least  once  a  year  on  the  commission  and  other 
Science  Board  activities, so  I  had  a  good  chance  to  keep  in  touch  with 
people  who  were  involved.  It  was  very  interesting  and  it  also  gave 
the  University  an  active  contact  with  that  internationally  oriented 
group.  Very  of ten, specialists  from  the  University  participate  in 
their  activities.  In  my  case,  I  was  once  asked  by  the  [UC  Berkeley] 
committee  on  arts  and  lectures  to  give  a  public  lecture  on  Thailand 
in  Wheeler  Hall  shortly  after  I  came  back.  It  was  an  enjoyable  ex¬ 
perience. 

The  World  Affairs  Council  also  holds  an  annual  weekend  seminar 
at  Asilomar  [Pacific  Grove]  where  they  have  general  sessions  with 
many  headline  speakers  from  Washington  and  other  governments,  after 
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Ryerson: 

which  they  break  up  into  sections  for  discussions  on  various  phases 
of  national  and  international  affairs.  Subsequently,  each  section 
reports  their  recommendations  and  conclusions  to  the  general  meeting. 
It's  a  very  pleasant  weekend  and  they  make  it  especially  attractive 
to  young  college  students. 

Larkey : 

They  encourage  the  young  people  to  attend? 

Ryerson: 

Yes.  They  want  the  membership  to  bring  young  people  to  the  meetings, 
which  I  have  done. 

Bohemian  Club 

Larkey : 

You  have  just  returned  from  two  weeks  at  the  Bohemian  Club  encampment 
on  the  Russian  River.  I  imagine  your  association  with  members  of 
that  club  has  been  pleasant. 

Ryerson: 

Yes,  and  the  summer  camp  is  always  very  pleasant.  Itfs  the  high 
point  of  the  activities  in  the  club.  Of  course,  it's  headquarters 
in  San  Francisco  is  the  center  of  year-round  activities,  but  the 

Grove  is  special. 

Almost  a  hundred  years  ago  the  club  started  buying  uncut  redwood 
forest  along  the  Russian  River.  Members  used  to  go  up  on  the  rail¬ 
road  and  then  over  a  rough  logging  road  to  spend  a  week  or  so  in  the 
grove.  It  was  founded  by  local  writers,  artists  and  musicians  who 
staged  plays  and  musical  events. 

Larkey : 

People  who  had  special  talents. 

Ryerson: 

Yes,  and  now  itfs  acquired  about  2,500  acres  of  redwood  forest  on 
both  sides  of  the  Russian  River.  I  think  there  are  now  about  120 
individual  camps  made  up  of  congenial  groups  varying  in  size  from 
a  half  dozen  to  over  a  hundred  members. 

Larkey : 

What  camp  do  you  belong  to? 

Ryerson: 

I  belong  to  the  "Sons  of  Toil. 11  Our  camp  was  first  started  by  a 
group  of  members  from  the  university  faculty.  It’s  still  largely 
composed  of  members  of  the  University  of  California,  although  members 
of  other  universities  also  belong.  A  number  of  very  prominent  people 
are  members  of  the  club,  or  are  special  guests  during  the  encampment. 
Various  camps  have  "open  houses  , "  so  there  are  informal  discussions 
in  addition  to  daily  lakeside  talks,  evening  campfires  and  special 
programs. 

Ernest  [ D .  ]  Lawrence,  the  inventor  of  the  cyclotron,  was  a  member 
of  our  camp  until  his  death,  as  is  his  brother,  John  [H.],  who  made 
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Ryerson: 


Larkey : 

Ryerson: 


Larkey : 

Ryerson: 


Larkey : 


Some  first  applications  of  radiation  in  medicine  in  Donner  Laboratory. 
Dr.  Edwin  [M. ]  McMillan,  the  Nobel  Prize  winner,  has  also  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  our  camp,  and  Dr.  Lee  Dubridge,  president  emeritus  of  Cal  Tech, 
is  another  well-known  member. 

Do  you  feel  itfs  of  real  value  to  have  people  of  this  caliber  meet 
together  in  an  informal  atmosphere? 

Oh,  very  much  so.  Of  course,  there  is  a  lot  of  joking  about  the 
club,  including  a  fairly  good  crop  of  sour  grapes  by  people  who  aren’t 
members.  It  is  not  a  so-called  economy  club,  but  for  professors  there 
is  a  special  faculty  membership.  There  is  also  a  special  lowered  mem¬ 
bership  fee  for  professional  musicians,  especially  the  younger  ones. 

In  fact,  there  are  some  scholarships  to  help  young  artists  and  musi¬ 
cians. 

Even  with  good  fellowship  and  continual  entertainment  at  the 
summer  camp,  the  climax,  of  course,  is  the  grove  play  given  next  to 
the  last  night.  Everyone  looks  forward  to  that. 


Rotary  Club 


I  understand  you  have  continued  an  active  membership  in  the  Berkeley 
Rotary  Club  also. 

Oh  yes.  They  transferred  my  membership  from  Davis  in  1952,  almost 
before  I  moved.  While  at  Davis* it  gave  me  close  contact  with  the 
business  and  residential  community,  and  with  many  other  Rotary  clubs 
up  and  down  the  state  as  I  was  frequently  asked  to  speak  about  the 
University  and  agriculture.  I  also  spoke  on  international  projects 
in  which  the  University  was  interested.  Of  course,  since  my  retire¬ 
ment  it  still  provides  a  weekly  opportunity  to  meet  with  university 
and  civic  leaders  as  well  as  to  hear  invited  speakers  from  home  and 
abroad.  Being  an  international  organization,  Rotary  is  much  concerned 
with  educational  projects  involving  students, and  contributes  substan¬ 
tially  to  scholarships  to  both  American  and  foreign  students.^ 

Are  there  other  activities  you’d  like  to  mention? 


Note:  Subsequent  to  completion  of  these  interviews,  Knowles  Ryerson 

was  selected  for  the  1975  International  Peace  Grove  Award,  presented 
annually  by  the  Rotary  Club  of  Berkeley,  California,  Mto  that  citizen 
from  any  country  in  the  world  who  is  determined  to  have  made  an  espe¬ 
cially  notable  contribution  to  the  Advancement  of  International  Under¬ 
standing,  Peace  and  Goodwill.” 
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Saratoga  Horticultural  Foundation 

Ryerson: 

Well,  Ifve  continued  my  interest  in  the  Saratoga  Horticultural 
Foundation  which  was  founded  some  twenty  years  ago. 

Larkey : 

What  is  its  chief  purpose? 

Ryerson: 

It  was  started  when  a  group  of  plantsmen  felt  the  need  for  research 
in  the  development  of  new  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  for  home 
gardens,  parks  and  street  plantings.  Therefore,  the  foundation  was 
set  up  as  a  research  agency.  New  varieties,  when  they  developed, 
are  patented  and  distributed.  In  some  cases,  other  nurseries  are 
licensed  to  propagate  these  new  varieties  under  controlled  conditions 

Ifve  served  on  the  board  of  trustees  for  more  than  twenty  years 
and  have  taken  pleasure  in  its  development  of  these  new  varieties. 

Wefve  established  cooperative  test  plots  at  UC  Santa  Cruz  and 
Davis  and  with  PG  &  E.  There  are  also  special  demonstrations  at 
Saratoga  for  nurserymen  and  garden  clubs.  Another  cooperative 
project  has  been  established  with  the  San  Jose  school  system,  whereby 
students  receive  training  in  plant  propagation  and  nursery  work.  All 
this  work  has  the  assistance  of  the  Friends  of  the  Saratoga  Horticul¬ 
tural  Foundation  and  itfs  been  quite  successful. 

Larkey : 

Let's  also  talk  about  some  of  your  family  activities.  How  long 
after  your  retirement  was  it  that  you  lost  your  wife  Emma? 

Ryerson: 

She  passed  on  in  '68,  eight  years  after  I  retired,  and  forty-seven 
years  after  our  marriage. 

Continuing  Relationships  with  the  Popenoe  Family 

Larkey : 

That  was  a  loss,  but  you  have  since  married  Edith  Popenoe,  a 
lovely  lady  whom  you've  known  for  a  long  time.  Perhaps  you  could 
speak  about  her  and  her  close  relationship  to  Wilson  Popenoe 's 
children. 

Ryerson: 

She's  done  a  great  job  with  all  those  children.  I  had  known  her 
since  I  was  chief  of  the  bureau  in  Washington  in  the  early  '30s. 

Her  husband,  Charles,  was  a  first  cousin  of  Wilson  Popenoe. 

Charles  was  an  entomologist  with  the  USDA  and  taught  evenings  at 
George  Washington  University  where  Edith  had  been  a  student  of 
his.  He  died  suddenly  from  a  heart  attack,  two  and  a  half  years 
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Ryerson: 


Larkey : 
Ryerson: 


Larkey: 

Ryerson: 

Larkey : 

Ryerson: 

Larkey : 

Ryerson: 


Larkey : 
Ryerson: 

Larkey : 


after  she  married  him,  leaving  her  with  two  babies.  She  immediately 
took  a  job  as  a  junior  entomologist  as  she  had  to  make  a  living. 

When  Wilson  heard  of  Charles1  death  he  asked  her  if  she  would  con¬ 
sider  taking  his  four  children  and  staying  home  with  the  six  of  them, 
which  she  did. 

So  she  became  the  mother  of  six  all  of  a  sudden. 

Yes,  and  yet  she  went  ahead  and  finished  her  master’s  degree,  cleared 
off  her  debts,  and  raised  those  children.  She  certainly  did  a  good 
job  of  that.  Besides,  she  went  on  with  her  career,  finally  becoming 
director  of  pupil  services  for  the  Montgomery  County  [Maryland]  schools, 
heading  a  large  staff.  While  she  had  training  as  a  biologist,  she 
took  a  master1  sin  psychology  and  worked  with  children  with  learning 
and  behavior  problems.  All  that  kept  her  pretty  busy,  but  she  still 
found  time  for  her  hobbies  and  gardening.  She’s  got  a  silver  medal 
or  two  and  a  silver  cup  for  iris  breeding. 

So  she  fits  into  your  horticulture  background  very  nicely. 

Ifm  supposed  to  have  a  green  thumb,  while  she’s  got  a  couple  of 
green  hands! 

Yes,  your  garden  is  perfectly  beautiful.  And  I  can  vouch  for  the 
fact  she’s  also  an  excellent  cook. 

She  is  that,  so  it’s  hard  to  keep  the  weight  down  unless  you  really 
stick  to  small  portions. 

You’ve  kept  track  of  the  children  all  along  the  line,  too,  haven’t 
you? 

Yes.  Three  of  Wilson’s  four  children  attended  Davis  when  they  be¬ 
came  college  age.  The  fourth  went  to  Pomona.  One  of  Edith’s  boys 
went  to  Ohio  State,  the  other  to  Worcester  Tech  and  Maryland  Univer¬ 
sity.  All  the  children  are  doing  exceedingly  well.  We  keep  in  close 
contact  with  all  six,  and  with  their  children  as  well. 

So  you  not  only  inherited  six  children  by  your  marriage.  .  .  . 

Oh,  I’ve  also  got  twelve  grandchildren!  So  to  all  these  fellows  who 
have  been  bragging  all  these  years  and  giving  me  pitying  looks,  I 
say,  "All  right,  trump  that  now!” 

In  addition,  you  have  many  godchildren  and  former  students  with  whom 
you  maintain  close  relationships. 

Yes,  they’ve  made  up  my  extended  family,  even  before  I  added  my  present 
one. 


Ryerson: 
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Larkey:  [To  Edith  Ryerson,  who  entered  the  room.]  Join  us;  we’re  just 

talking  about  you. 

An  Interview  with  Edith  Popenoe  Ryerson 


E.  Ryerson: 

Me? 

Larkey : 

Yes.  Had  you  always  worked  when  the  children  were  small? 

E.  Ryerson: 

Yes,  I  had  to.  I  had  only  a  thousand  dollar  group  insurance 
policy.  Although  Charles  had  worked  for  the  government  over 
twenty-five  years,  at  that  time  the  widow  got  nothing  unless 
she'd  been  married  five  years.  I  had  passed  the  junior  ento¬ 
mologist  examination  so  I  started  in  that  position  with  the 

USDA  to  support  my  two  babies — one  two  months,  the  other 
fourteen  months  old.  I  hated  leaving  them  with  someone  else, 
so  a  few  months  later,  when  Wilson  asked  me  if  I'd  take  his 
four  children  and  stay  home  with  them  all,  I  jumped  at  the 
chance. 

Larkey : 

You  then  became  a  full  time  mother. 

E.  Ryerson: 

I  was  a  full  time  mother  until  Pete,  the  youngest,  was  in  kinder¬ 
garten. 

Larkey : 

How  old  were  the  Popenoe  children? 

E.  Ryerson: 

Nancy  was  eight,  Hugh  had  his  fourth  birthday  soon  after  I 
brought  them  back  from  California,  Marion  was  three,  Sally  was 
two,  and  my  two  were  younger. 

Larkey : 

Did  you  have  to  move? 

E.  Ryerson: 

No.  We  had  a  big  house,  and  with  Wilson's  financial  help  I 
finished  off  the  upstairs  so  that  we  had  six  bedrooms.  Then  I 
turned  the  basement  into  a  playroom  and  got  a  full-time,  live-in 
maid  for  the  first  several  years. 

Larkey: 

You  deserved  that  (laughter) ! 

E.  Ryerson: 

I'd  begun  graduate  work  at  George  Washington  University  in  entomol¬ 
ogy  under  Charles,  marrying  him  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Then  after 
having  the  six  children, my  interests  changed,  so  my  master's  degree 
is  from  the  University  of  Maryland  in  psychology.  All  the  children 
came  to  see  me  receive  it.  Afterwards  I  taught  biology  in  the 
Washington,  D.C.  schools  for  several  years  before  I  transferred 
to  the  Montgomery  County  schools  as  a  psychologist.  I  became 
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E.  Ryerson: 

supervisor  of  Pupil  Services.  I  had  a  staff  of  twelve  which 
included  three  psychologists,  five  pupil  personnel  workers  (who 
really  were  psychiatric  social  workers),  a  reading  specialist, 
and  three  secretaries.  In  addition,  we  had  a  consultant  psy¬ 
chiatrist,  a  consultant  physician,  and  a  nursing  supervisor.  I 
had  charge  of  pupil  services  in  thirty-two  schools,  running  from 
kindergarten  through  high  school,  where  we  diagnosed  and  made 

% 

recommendations  for  helping  children  with  behavior  or  learning 
problems.  We  also  screened  for  special  programs,  including  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  gifted.  The  staff  was  able  to  diagnose  and  refer 
to  specialists  for  treatment  if  needed.  It  was  a  most  inter¬ 

esting  job  and  I  loved  it,  so  when  Knowles  asked  me  to  marry 
him, I  hated  to  give  it  up. 

Larkey : 

Youfd  also  become  an  administrator. 

E.  Ryerson: 

Yes,  but  I  never  completely  gave  up  case  work  and  I’ve  continued 
to  keep  in  touch  with  some  of  the  children  I  worked  with.  I  was 
especially  interested  in  bright  children  with  severe  reading 
problems.  In  fact,  I  started  a  program  which  I  called  MCatch  UpM 
that  got  national  recognition.  Children  were  screened  and  those 
who  had  at  least  average  ability  on  an  individual  psychological 
test,  and  who  were  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  twelve  but  were 
behind  three  or  more  years  in  reading,  were  candidates  for  the 
"Catch-Up1'  classes.  They  were  placed  in  small  groups  of  not  more 
than  ten  children* with  a  skilled  teacher.  We  had  many  children 
who  gained  as  much  as  two  grades  in  one  year’s  time,  and  88.3 
percent  gained  more  than  the  expected  year.  So,  it  was  a  really 
exciting  program. 

Larkey : 

There  was  a  need  for  it,  obviously. 

E.  Ryerson: 

I  think  it  was  that  program  that  got  me  included  in  Outstanding 
Educators  in  America. 

Larkey : 

So  you’ve  published,  too? 

E.  Ryerson: 

A  little* in  several  educational  publications.  I  have  an  article 
in  one  book  that  is  used  as  a  college  text.  Conflict  in  the  Class- 

room. 

Larkey : 

That’s  wonderful. 

Ryerson: 

Yes,  her  biggest  problem  is  adult  education  right  now,  but  she’s 
awfully  good  at  helping  children,  too. 

Larkey : 

It’s  been  good  to  hear  from  the  distaff  side  of  the  Ryerson  team. 
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Awards  and  Honors 

Larkey : 

Time  won’t  permit  us  to  discuss  all  the  special  awards  and  honors 
you’ve  received.  You’ve  already  talked  about  a  few  of  them,  but 

I  wonder  if  there  were  one  or  two  that  meant  a  great  deal  to  you? 

Ryerson: 

As  a  plant  explorer,  the  one  that  I  like  especially,  of  course,  is 
the  Meyer  Medal,  which  I  received  in  ’68. 

Larkey: 

I  see  it  above  your  desk.  It’s  a  beautiful  medal.  How  long  has  this 
award  been  given? 

Ryerson: 

Since  shortly  after  Meyer  died  in  China  in  1919.  In  Meyer's  will, 
he  left  funds  with  instructions  for  the  [Plant  Introduction]  office 
gang  to  have  a  party  in  remembrance  of  him. 

Larkey : 

That’s  a  thoughtful  bequest  to  make. 

Ryerson: 

Instead,  they  secured  a  sculptor  to  design  a  medal  for  a  permanent 
memorial  to  him  and  this  beautiful  medal  was  the  result.  The  Meyer 
Medal  is  given  to  those  who  are  supposed  to  have  done  outstanding 
work  in  plant  introduction.  The  (USDA)  office  used  to  give  it, 
though  actually  under  the  law  the  American  government  can't  give  a 
medal  without  congressional  authority.  So  later,  to  make  it  legal, 
they  turned  it  over  to  the  American  Genetics  Association,  of  which 
David  Fairchild  was  president  at  that  time.  They  make  the  award  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  USDA,  in  which  was  my  old  Office  of  Foreign 
Plant  Introduction. 

Back  in  the  early  '30s,  I  presented  the  Meyer  Medal  to  Alice 
Eastwood,  a  distinguished  botanist  at  the  Santa  Barbara  Botanic  Gar¬ 
den,  who  is  now  in  her  nineties.  I  also  had  the  pleasure  of  pre¬ 
senting  it  to  C.  P.  Taft  of  Orange  [California],  from  whom  I  learned 
a  tremendous  amount  when  I  was  young.  He  originated  the  Taft  avocado, 
but  more  than  that,  he  experimented.  Every  variety  of  the  loquat , 
save  one,  that  got  to  be  known  by  name,  was  originated  by  Taft. 

Others  who  have  received  it  have  been  Wilson  Popenoe  and  David  Fair- 
child. 

Anyway,  here  came  this  honor  to  me,  which  I  didn't  refuse!  It's 
more  than  satisfying.  After  all,  that's  my  old  field,  and  I  still 
think  it's  the  best  game  for  a  plantsman. 

Of  course, presentation  of  the  Presidential  Citation  [Certificate 
of  Merit]  for  my  war  work  in  the  Pacific  was  especially  pleasing. 

When  it  was  presented,  I  could  only  regret  that  the  loyal  staff  mem¬ 
bers  who  made  the  project  work  weren't  also  present  to  receive  their 
share  of  recognition. 
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Ryerson: 

Since  my  other  honors  are  mentioned  in  the  appendix  I  won't  take 
time  to  go  into  them  here,  but  again  I  feel  that  many  of  the  wonder¬ 
ful  people  I  have  worked  with  deserve  much  of  the  honor. 2 

Larkey : 

I've  wondered  what  this  little  medal  was  for. 

Ryerson: 

That  turned  up  in  an  old  box  somewhere.  [Reads]  "Awarded  for 
proficiency  in  scholarship  and  deportment,"  in  the  eighth  grade 
(laughter) . 

Larkey : 

An  early  honor. 

Ryerson: 

Hum!  Well,  that  must  have  gotten  passed  out  before  I  caught  a  ball 
thrown  across  the  room  just  as  the  principal  was  arriving  (laughter). 

Larkey : 

We've  spoken  about  the  past  at  length.  What  future  projects  will  you 
undertake? 

Ryerson: 

I've  got  to  get  busy  on  this  article  that  Dr.  [Wayne  D.]  Rasmussen 
asked  me  to  write.  It's  to  be  presented  at  the  Smithsonian  during 
the  Agricultural  History  Symposium  next  April.  As  part  of  the  bi¬ 
centennial  celebration,  they're  having  the  symposium  on  the  changes 
in  American  agriculture.  I'm  to  write  on  plant  introductions . 3  In 
other  words,  in  the  last  two  hundred  years  the  whole  picture  of  Amer¬ 
ican  agriculture  has  been  changed  because  of  the  introduction  of 
crops  from  other  countries. 

Larkey : 

Then  perhaps  we'd  better  conclude  these  interviews  so  you  can  get  on 
with  your  next  venture. 

*  *  *  * 

Postscript 

In  re-reading  the  final  draft  of  this  "history"  I  still  feel  there 
is  too  much  "first  person  singular"  and  not  enough  of  "us,M  "we,"  and 
"our  gang."  If  all  who  have  helped  along  the  way  were  mentioned  it 
would  have  taken  another  volume.  They  are  the  great  "silent  majority" 
They  have  told  much  of  this  tale  in  undying  deeds  far  better  than  I 
have  in  words.  I  am  forever  in  their  debt — my  unending  thanks. 

Knowles  A.  Ryerson,  April  10,  1977 


2 

See  Appendix  E,  p.  572. 

^Knowles  A.  Ryerson,  "Plant  Introductions,"  Agricultural  History, 
Vol.  50,  No.  1,  January  1976. 
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Albert  J.  Thille  and  his  sister,  Mary,  are  greeted  in 
in  the  Ryerson  garden,  Berkeley,  1970. 
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Knowles  Ryerson  and  “Doc”  G.P.  Clements  at 
San  Andreas  Canyon,  1939. 


A  smiling  Knowles  Ryerson  celebrates 
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RECOLLECTIONS  OF  ALBERT  J.  THILLE 


Scattered  through  the  pages  of  this  volume  the  name  and  personality  of 
Albert  Thille  flit  in  and  out  as  if  still  seeking  the  anonymity  which  was 
such  a  part  of  him.  It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  share  his  friendship  and 
companionship  for  almost  half  a  century.  His  deep  interest  in  the  University, 
especially  in  the  Davis  campus,  his  understanding  of  our  national  commitment 
in  the  South  Pacific  and  Southeast  Asia,  and  his  quiet  counsel  are  qualities 
that  have  left  a  deep  impression  on  me. 

Albert  enrolled  in  the  spring  of  1910  in  the  newly  established  University 
Farm  School  at  Davis.  In  the  next  three  score  and  ten  years  he  rose  to  become 
one  of  the  outstanding  farmers,  farm  leaders  and  businessmen  of  the  state.  He 
became  a  community  leader  par  excellence  and  was  a  generous  supporter  and  con¬ 
tributor  to  it  as  well  as  to  the  entire  state. 

He  felt  deeply  his  gratitude  to  the  University  and  its  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  for  the  knowledge,  skills,  associations  and  the  breadth  of  vision 
gained  during  his  student  days.  As  the  years  of  his  hard  work  and  his  keen 
business  sense  began  to  pay  off  he  quietly  sought  in  many  varied  ways  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  tangibly  express  his  appreciation  to  his  alma  mater,  his  community 
and  his  state.  He  especially  wanted  to  help  young  people  have  the  same,  or 
even  greater  opportunity  than  he  had  had.  Students  from  Ventura  County  have 
always  been  a  major  concern  and  were  among  his  first  benefactors.  He  kept  in 
touch  with  them  at  Pomona,  Stanford,  Davis  or  wherever  they  chose  to  go.  Much 
of  his  Foundation  money  still  goes  to  scholarships. 

His  first  allegiance  was  to  the  University.  I  have  been  fortunate  in 
having  had  his  personal  interest  and  counsel  in  all  my  activities  whether  I 
was  presiding  over  the  campus  at  Davis,  was  at  Berkeley  or  was  overseas.  He 
was  a  frequent  visitor  to  the  campuses  of  Davis,  Berkeley,  UCLA  and  Riverside. 

I  have  already  referred  in  this  volume  to  his  having  been  such  an  effective 
chairman  of  the  statewide  finance  committee  for  the  Memorial  Union  and  to  his 
interest  in  and  contributions  to  the  Davis  arboretum.  He  followed  personally 
and  supported  financially  the  research  work  of  the  Department  of  Agricultural 
Engineering  at  Davis  on  orchard  heating,  mechanical  harvesting,  processing 
and  other  projects.  A  mens’  dormitory  at  Davis  bears  his  name  and  a  University 
citation  ’’for  distinguished  and  for  notable  service  to  the  University”  are 
testimony  of  a  grateful  campus. 

Albert  was  an  early  contributor  to  the  newly  established  Center  for 
Pacific  Island  Studies  on  the  Santa  Cruz  campus,  especially  for  selection, 
organization  and  binding  of  my  records,  documents  and  publications  pertaining 
to  my  work  in  the  South  Pacific.  He  had  traveled  with  me  at  various  times  to 
the  South  Pacific  Islands,  New  Zealand,  Viet  Nam  and  Thailand.  On  these  trips 
his  critical  observations  were  very  helpful  to  me.  He  was  a  valuable  member 
of  the  University’s  delegation  to  the  9th  Pacific  Science  Congress  in  Bangkok 
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in  1956,  He  and  his  sister,  Mary,  also  accompanied  Dean  Robert  W.  Hodgson 
of  UCLA  some  on  his  travels  to  India,  Egypt,  Palestine  and  other  points  in 
the  Mediterranean  area  when  he  was  engaged  in  studying  subtropical  horticul¬ 
ture  in  these  areas, 

Albert  and  Mary  recognized  the  basic  importance  of  the  private  college 
and  university  as  a  balance,  a  measuring  stick  and  a  supplementary  source 
of  cooperation  to  state  institutions.  Tangible  evidence  of  this  interest 
is  the  fine  new  botanical  laboratory  at  Pomona  College  which  was  built  pri¬ 
marily  with  funds  from  the  Thille  Foundation  with  the  help  of  the  Dexter 
family  and  other  donors.  It  was  dedicated  in  1976  and  named  for  Albert. 

He  had  been  impressed  by  the  number  of  top  scientists  who  had  come  from 
Pomona  as  students  of  Charles  Fuller  Baker,  the  outstanding  professor  already 
referred  to  in  this  history. 

A  fine  dormitory,  furnished  and  landscaped  by  the  Thille  Foundation  on 
the  campus  of  St.  Mary’s  College  in  Moraga  Valley,  is  a  further  testimony 
of  his  interest  in  the  survival  of  the  private  college  as  a  basic  segment 

in  our  national  life.  It  had  been  planned  and  begun  before  Albert’s  death 

and  now  bears  his  name. 

Probably  the  most  satisfying  project  of  his  life  was  the  Santa  Paula 
Memorial  Community  Hospital.  His  was  the  spark  and  moving  spirit  in  pro¬ 
viding  this  badly  needed  facility.  He  and  the  Thille  family  gave  an  initial 

sum  of  $350,000  and  have  added  to  it  since.  A  gift  of  fifteen  acres  was 

given  by  his  brother,  John.  A  quick  public  subscription  campaign  testified 
to  the  community’s  appreciation  of  his  leadership.  At  the  time  of  its  comple¬ 
tion,  when  words  of  appreciation  were  being  given  him,  he  was  heard  to  reply, 
’’This  valley  has  been  good  to  our  family  and  we  want  to  share  what  we  have 
with  those  who  live  here.”  Four  years  later,  with  the  hospital  outgrowing 
its  facilities,  Albert  again  led  with  a  major  contribution  for  a  new  wing 
to  almost  double  the  size  of  the  original  hospital.  He  continued  on  its 
advisory  board  until  his  death. 

Among  other  community  philanthropies  was  the  "Atoms  for  Peace"  statue 
at  the  Ventura  High  School.  He  also  gave  the  crafts  shop  to  the  Ventura 
Boys  Club  which  they  named  for  him,  and  four  days  before  his  death  they 
awarded  him  an  honorary  life  membership  in  recognition  of  his  continuing 
support. 

The  problem  of  farm  labor  housing  was  one  that  early  claimed  his 
attention.  In  his  desire  to  do  something  to  improve  conditions,  he  led  a 
move,  with  the  help  of  the  two  local  lemon  cooperative  marketing  units,  to 
build  a  62-unit  low-cost  housing  development  and  a  city  park.  It  is  an 
excellent  example  for  other  farm  communities  of  a  humane  solution  to  improv¬ 
ing  the  living  conditions  of  the  farm  laborer. 

Little  has  been  said  of  his  lifelong  leadership  in  the  area  of  coopera¬ 
tive  marketing  that  over  the  years  helped  make  California  the  national  leader 
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in  cooperative  marketing  in  agriculture.  Albert  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in 
this  field  with  directorships,  and  official  positions  in  local  and  statewide 
orange,  lemon,  walnut  and  avocado  cooperative  marketing  organizations.  All 
bear  his  imprint.  One  example  will  suffice.  He  was  an  early  avocado 
grower  with  this,  then  new  commercial  crop.  He  was  a  founder  of  the  Calavo 
Growers  Association,  its  president  for  fourteen  years,  and  on  its  board  of 
directors  for  twenty  years.  He  was  a  leader  in  its  growth  from  a  backyard 
exotic  to  an  eighteen  million  dollar  industry.  As  a  top  official  of  that 
organization  remarked,  "Someone  once  said  that  Albert  Thille’ s  hobby  was 
cooperation.  A  more  accurate  statement,  we  believe,  is  that  his  life  was 
cooperation.  Generous,  earnest,  efficient  and  enthusiastic,  he  not  only 
had  confidence  in  himself,  but  in  the  ability  to  make  other  people  have 
confidence  in  themselves.  Even  after  his  retirement  in  1958,  Mr.  Thille 
continued  to  contribute  to  the  spirit  of  cooperation." 

I  have  included  only  a  sampling  of  his  many  philanthropies  and  honors 
and  I  feel  about  Albert  as  did  Congressman  Charles  Teague  who  said,  "I  came 
to  know  Albert  very  well  indeed.  ...  He  was  always  young  in  spirit,  totally 
unselfish  and  intensely  interested  in  his  fellow  man  and  the  world  around  him. 
I  never  heard  him  utter  an  unkind  word  about  anyone.  Due.  to  excellent  judg¬ 
ment  and  great  industry  he  was  highly  successful  financially.  He  gave  away  a 

very  large  share  of  his  fortune  not  only  to  public  charity  but  to  help  scores, 

or  perhaps  hundreds,  of ’ obscure  persons  in  distress.  He  sought  no  public 
recognition  for  these  great  acts  of  Christian  kindness  and  brotherhood. 

Albert  Thille  was  one  of  the  finest  men  who  ever  lived." 

The  editor  of  the  Santa  Paula  Daily  Chronical  wrote  at  his  passing, 

"In  reviewing  Albert  Thille fs  contributions  to  the  community  and  individuals, 
where  does  one  start — or  stop?.  .  .  .  There  are  too  few  of  his  breed,  .  . 

for  he  lived  a  useful  life  in  the  service  to  others." 

When  he  was  thanked  for  one  of  his  numerous  good  deeds  he  remarked, 

"The  Lord  has  put  his  arm  around  me  and  helped  me  meet  a  number  of  challenges. 
Ifve  had  some  fine  experiences  — a  modest  self-appraisal  of  a  great  son  of 
California. 


Signed, 


Knowles  A.  Ryerson 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
WASHINGTON 


October  20,  1934 


Mr.  Knowles  A.  Ryerson 
Westchester  Apartments 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Ryerson: 

I  have  read  the  letter  which  you  have  submitted  to  me. 

Tou  UU'V'^Ully  aware  that  Professor  Roerich  was  the  leader  of 
this  expedition.  I  can,  therefore,  only  regard  the  matter 
as  one  of  serious  insubordination.  The  rumors  which  you  men¬ 
tion  concerning  Professor  Roerich  are  not  only  ridiculous  but 
extremely  malicious,  and  indicate  ignorance  of  his  outstanding 
achievements  for  the  last  forty  years. 

I  consider  this  department  highly  privileged  in  having 
Professor  Roerich  as  leader  of  the  expedition,  and  I  have  the 
greatest  admiration  for  his  authority.  I  am  confident  that 
any  plans  which  he  makes  for  the  expedition  are  those  best  de¬ 
signed  to  bring  credit  to  the  expedition  and  to  this  country. 
Having  been  personally  acquainted  with  the  organization  with 
which  he  has  been  associated,  I  am  able  to  state  that  the  work 
has  been  recognized  as  a  most  important  cultural  and  educa¬ 
tional  contribution  t b  this  country. 

After  due  consideration  I  feel  that  ngr  decision  in  re¬ 
gard  to  this  matter  must  remain.  I  am,  therefore,  transferring 
you  to  the  Division  of  subtropical  horticulture  unless  you  are 
able  within  the  next  few  days  to  obtain  a  position  outside  of 
the  department. 

Very  truly  yours 

CX  — 0-** 


C.K 


Secretary 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

WASHINGTON 


October  11,  1935 


Mr*  Rhowles  A.  ^yerson 

United  States  Horticultural  Field  Office 

3580  -  7th  Street 

Riverside,  California 

Dear  Mr.  Ryerson: 


Referring  to  the  letter  which  I  wrote  you  on 
October  20  a  year  ago,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  have  given 
considerable  study  to  all  aspects  of  the  situation  and 
have  reached  the  conclusion  that  your  motives  were  of 
the  highest.  Subsequent  events  have  in  considerable 
measure  borne  out  your  judgment. 


Secretary 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

WASHINGTON 


iiarch  1 ,  1938 


Knowles  A.  Hyerson,  Assistant  Dear. 

College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  California 
Davis,  California 

Dear  Knowles: 

Events  w.nich  have  cone  tc  say  knowledge  since 
the  termination  of  your  service  as  Cuief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry  have  convinced  me  beyond  doubt  of  your 
complete  competence  and  loyalty  in  that  position. 

Sincerely  you  s 

^  2Jl^- 

Secretary 


factorily.  We  must  indeed  make  it  a 


THF.  WHITE  HOUSE  THE  WHITE  HOUSE 
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(LARK  KERR 

frtxdent  of  the  University 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA 


BERKELEY  4,  CALIFORNIA 


May  6,  i960 


Dean  Knowles  A.  Ryerson 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  California 
Berkeley,  California 

Dear  Knowles: 

As  the  date  of  your  retirement  approaches,  I  want  to  thank 
you  personally  and  officially  for  the  many  substantial  ways 
in  which  you  have  served  the  University  of  California  over 
the  years. 

Tour  many  contributions  to  agriculture  in  California,  in  the 
United  States,  and  in  the  world  have  been  impressive,  but  no 
less  so  than  your  devotion  to  the  University.  Your  distinguished 
service  to  agriculture  at  the  international  level  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  gratefully  in  those  countries  where  your  influence  increased 
mutual  understanding  and  by  those  students  to  whom  you  gave  freely 
of  your  time  and  thought.  Unquestionably  your  efforts  have  brought 
prestige  to  your  nation,  your  state  and  to  your  University.  We 
shall  be  indebted  to  you  always. 

With  best  wishes  and  kindest  personal  regards. 


dark  Kerr 


UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA 

COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 
AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION 
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L  giannini  foundation  of 

IjICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 
LlELEY  4,  CALIFORNIA 


March  25,  i960 


Dean  Knowles  A.  Ryerson 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  California 
Berkeley  4,  California 

Dear  Knowles: 

In  part,  this  is  a  personal  letter  of  thanks  for  twenty-two  years  in 
which  I  have  had  understanding  and  support  from  you.  In  part,  also,  it  is 
the  official  thanks  of  the  Giannini  Foundation  and  the  Department  of  Agri- 
cultural  Economics  for  all  the  help  you  have  given  us  over  so  many  years. 

My  own  debt  to  you  goes  back  to  1938  when  I  was  a  beginning  graduate 
student.  I  remember  my  assignments  at  Davis  to  teach  there  on  a  commuting 
basis  from  Berkeley.  I  remember  your  help  and  your  understanding  as  if  it 
were  yesterday.  Then  I  remember  that  during  the  years  of  the  war,  you  were 
one  of  the  people  who  kept  in  touch  with  me  while  I  was  overseas.  I  remem¬ 
ber'  the  difficult  three  years  after  the  war  had  ended  and  instruction  had 
been  resumed  at  Davis.  I  can  recall  that  when  my  troubles  were  taken  to 
you,  you  listened  and  you  helped.  I  have  been  grateful  all  these  years,  and 
I  am  still  grateful.  I  remember  the  note  that  coins  from  you  when  I  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  assistant  professor,  and  then  to  associate  professor,  and  then  to 
professor.  I  don’t  think  that  anybody  else  in  the  entire  University  narked 
these  occasions  which  were  routine  to  everybody  except  me.  All  in  all,  I 
owe  you  a  debt,  both  personal  and  professional,  for  which  I  know  you  have 
never  demanded  repayment.  Perhaps  this  is  why  I  have  been  so  conscious  of 
these  obligations  and  so  grateful  to  you  for  so  many  years. 

I  do  believe  that  all  of  your  colleagues  in  the  University  understand 
the  major  contribution  you  have  made  in  forwarding  the  interests  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  group  and  of  the  University  at  large.  It  has  been  a  privilege  to 
learn  in  virtually  every  corner  of  the  earth  that  Knowles  Ryerson  has  been 
there  and  that  he  performed  well.  And  in  every  place  he  has  been,  the  repute 
of  the  University  of  California  has  been  strengthened.  All  of  us  know  also 
that  you  have  been  our  ambassador  within  the  United  States  as  well  as  else¬ 
where.  There  are  literally  hundreds  of  people  who  have  come  to  this  univer¬ 
sity,  again  from  every  far  corner  of  the  world,  who  know  you,  who  are  grateful 
to  you,  and  who  think  better  of  all  of  us  because  of  you. 

Perhaps  beyond  everything  else,  I  am  happy  that  you  will  not  be  leaving 
us.  Having  been  an  administrative  subordinate  for  twenty-two  years,  I  might— 
were  you  a  different  man— look  forward  with  some  small  pleasure  tinged  with 
Balice  to  having  you  Join  the  Giannini  Foundation  and  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Economics  on  a  part-time  basis  when  you  retire  as  Dean.  However, 
searching  my  memory  as  I  do  today,  I  find  nothing  whatever  for  which  I  would 
want  to  make  your  stay  with  us  anything  other  than  immensely  pleasurable  to 
you.  All  of  us  here  will  do  that. 
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Dean  Knowles  A.  Ryerson  -2- 


Iff - -  V 

A  *CijL  N-XJL 


AC  1  o/"  A 

O, 


For  myself  and  my  colleagues,  but  especially  for  myself,  I  vish  you 
the  very  best  of  everything  in  the  remaining  years  of  what  I  hope  will  be 
a  long  and  happy  life  as  fruitful  as  it  has  been  in  the  past. 


You  ‘riend. 


George  L.  Meltren 

Director,  Giannini  Foundation 
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